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PREFACE 

BY    THE  AMERICAN    EDITOR. 


ytf  aikvn  have  been  more  careful  of  their  liteiwyrep-   ■ 
bitatljn  ^ll^^  Addison.     The  last  words  that  he  wrote  for 
the  publJc  ev^,  were  a  dedication  of  his  works  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Craggs.     At  the  same  time  he  gave  Tickell  particidat 
directions  about  collecting  and  publishing  them,  jusily  feel- 
ing that  tbore  was  nothing  in  them  which  be  could  look 
lack  upon  with  regret,  even  from  hia  death-bed.      Two 
wyears  afterwards,  the  first  edition  appeared  in  four  hand- 
I'Bome  quartos,  with  an  engraving  from  Kneller's  portrait, 
mblemalical   vignette,  and  a  full  list  of  subscriberB, 
Tickell  undoubtedly  nieivnt  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Ibis  patron,  but  hia  jeiUnusy  of  Steele  prevented  him  from^^ 
■jailing  Addison's   earliest    and  most   intimate   friend    to 
tus  assistance,  and  wiih  the  exception  of  the  papers  from 
Bhe  Tatler,  which  were  jiointed  out  by  Steele  at  Addisi 
requent,  there  is  nothing  in  this  edition  which  any  other 
iditor  might  not  have  done  equally  well.    The  only  incdited 
9>ieceB  were  the  Dialogues  on  Medals  and  the  Treatise  of 
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>"t  X  -•'•■i  have  been  more  carcfiil  of  tli';ir  ]It<ff  i.-t  y*^ 
atati  ji  il^j  AddiEon.     The  last  words  lljat  h*  t-'a.  ',  - 
the  piibUc  e_v«,  were  a  dedication  of  liiw  worlr/  i:  ;  r  ''u-,! 
Mr.  Cra^s,     At  the  same  time  ho  pive  Tl'.kfC  je-  ,  ■  , ,, 
directions  about  collecting  and  puhliwhin'' ;bss:    ■:*   - 
ing  that  there  was  nothing  in  thctn  wi!«i  ^_  ,y..  ■ 
bauk  upon  with  regi-et,  even  fnmi  }iu  isir^i^,^^ 
years  afterwards,  the  first  edition  tpftstni  m  '.^— 
Borae  quartos,  with  an  engmvinjj  frjo.  Xatoff^ 
an  eitilileinatical  vijnette,  and  »,  t^  ^  .j 
Cickfll  undoulHi.'dly  meant  to  d',  'ar^  -^  -^  - 
i  jcaliUKyrjf  ■KMijj,^^.^^ 

earliest   and  imc  «,>.-.;: 
^wiih  tlie  « 
pciDt«j  I 
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the  ChriBtian  religion.  The  Drummer  was  omitted,  much 
to  Steele's  mortification,  who  immediately  republished  it 
with  many  bitter  complaints  of  the  editor's  carelessness  and 
naalignity.  But  if  Tickell  did  less  than  he  might  havn 
done  for  the  illuBtrati;,n  of  Addison's  life  and  writings,  he 
paid  a  noble  tribute  to  his  virtues  in  the  *  verses  to  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,'  which  still  continues,  what  Goldsmith 
prononnced  it  to  be,  nearly  a  hundivd  years  ago,  '  one  of 
the  finest  elegies  in  our  language.' 

Many  years  passed  before  another  edition  appeared. 
Meanwhile  Steele  died  without  tulfilliug  his  promise  of 
making  up  for  TickcU'a  omiaaions;  Tickell  himself  added 
nothing  to  his  original  edition  ;  and  all  the  members  of  that 
'little  senate,'  each  of  whom  might  have  told  us  many 
things  we  should  have  been  glad  to  know,  passed  away  one 
by  one,  leavmg  ua  as  much  in  the  dark  concerning  some  of 
the  most  interesting  events  of  Addison's  literary  life,  as  if 
he  had  passed  all  his  days  among  men  who  hiid  no  preten 
Bions  to  scholarship.  Particular  works  were  reprinted  from 
time  to  time  ;  the  Spectator  oflenest  of  all ;  the  letter  from 
Italy  retaining  its  place  in  miscellanies  and  collections; 
and  Cato  never  completely  losing  its  hold  upon  the  stage 
Finally  the  whole  works  were  republished  by  BaBkeirille, 
with  that  typographical  elegance  which  has  given  his  edi- 
tions BO  high  a  valae  for  the  lovers  of  handsome  books ;  and 
a^ain  in  London  in  1804 ;  but  merely  as  reprints  of  the 
original  edition  of  1721. 

"At  last  Bishop  Hurd,  rsBting  a  while  from  polemiiis 
and  his  Buswellian  contemplation  of  Warburton,  betook 


^mself  to  a  serious  study  of  the  great  master  of  Englich 
prose.  No  two  men  could  have  been  more  unlike  than 
A-tldison  and  Elurd.  Addiaon  mild,  genial  and  indepen- 
Hurd  bitter,  irascible  and  cringing ;  the  one  raising 

liimself  to  the  highest  rank  by  the  force  of  talent,  without 
ihe  sacrifice  of  a  friendship  or  a  principle ;  the  other  mak- 
^g  Ilia  way  ty  subtle  servility,  and  eagerly  grasping  at 

'  every  means  of  promotion. 

Still  Hurd  posaassed  some  qualifications  for  his  task. 
He  was  an  admirer  of  good  writing,  and  though  cold,  was 
pot  deficient  in  taste.  He  came  with  the  feelings  of  a  gram- 
niarian  of  the  old  school,  to  weigh  words  and  start  ques- 
tions of  syntax ;  and  Addison  furnishes  abundant  materials 
for  both.  It  is  amusing  to  see  with  what  a  tone  the  learned 
prelate  pronounces  sentence  upon  offending  particles,  and 

»tow  rigorously  he  keeps  sense  and  Bentiment  out  of  sight. 
3fow  and  then,  it  is  true,  he  betrays  an  indistinct  con- 
BciousnesB  that  there  is  something  more  in  his  text  than 
mere  specimens  of  style ;  but  most  of  his  raptures  are  re- 
served (or  some  happy  construction  or  a  word  of  pecu- 
liar elegance.  It  is  of  no  use  to  ask  for  the  explanation  of 
an  histoiical  allusion,  for  he  has  none  to  give  you.  Manners 
and  customs  he  passes  by  as  though  they  had  no  bearing 
upon  the  subject ;  and  leaves  you  to  deal  with  proper  names 
B  if  every  body  could  be  his  own  biographical  dictionary. 
till  his  notes  are  not  without  their  value  for  the  mi- 
ftute  Bt'idy  of  language.  You  may  read  them  as  you  do 
critical  examination/  and  find  yourself  strength- 
i  ir  7erbal  criticism;  and  though  it  is  impossiUe  not 
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to  feel  that  when  the  Bishop  of  Wurceater  took  up  his  pen! 
to  comraentfite  Addison,  he  ought  to  have  taken  awidnl 
range ;  yet  within  the  limitB  which  he  set  himself  the  task  l 
ia  well  done,  and  his  commentary  will  always  lind  its  jilan«  j 
in  a  variorum. 

A  littlis  before  Hurd  began  bis  grammatical  commen- 1 
tary,  a  writer  of  vastly  higher  qua  I  ill  cat  ions  announced  hi*  i 
intention  of  giving  a  new  edition  of  Addison.  This  was! 
Beattie,  who  had  made  the  Spectator  his  model  in  prose,  I 
and  who  sympathized,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  with  the  I 
clasBic  taste  of  his  master.  Uiifortnuittoly  this  design  wasl 
never  fully  carried  out  ;  other  occnpations  and  ill  health  1 
compelling  him  to  confine  himself  to  a  rejirint  and  occ*-  I 
fiional  commentary  of  the  miscellaneous  pieces.  And  it  J 
will  ever  continue  a  matter  of  sui'prise,  that  while  Swift  J 
and  Di7den  found  an  editor  like  Scott ;  and  Pope,  already  1 
80  loaded  down  with  commentation,  reappeared  in  two  J 
rival  editions,  no  one  should  have  felt  that  the  heat  service  I 
that  could  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  pure  | 
taate,  would-be  an  accumte  edition  of  Addison. 

The  present  edition,  v^ichout  pretending  to  contain  all 
that  might  be  done  fur  the  illustration  of  this  eminent  • 
writer,  claims  to  be,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  all  its 
predecessors.  The  poems,  which  were  carelessly  thrown 
together  in  former  editions,  without  any  regard  to  their 
subject  or  their  relative  importance,  have  been  accurately 
arranged,  and,  where  the  occasion  I'equired  it,  illustrated 
by  notes.  Several  of  Addison's  finest  poema  were  origi- 
nallj  published  in  the  Guardian  and  Spectator  :  these  aro 
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I  BOW  placed  under  their  proper  heads.  Portions  of  his  cor- 
respondence, always  the  moat  faithful  jiicture  of  a  great 
L  man's  heart,  have  been  inssrled  at  variotia  times  in  diflfer- 
I  ent  publications,  ])articularl7  in  the  Addisoniana  and  in 
I  the  life  of  Addison  by  Miss  Aikin.  These  are  now  care- 
t  fully  collected  and  classed,  as  they  deserve  to  be,  among 
I  his  works.  The  political  tracts  have  been  classed  with  the 
I  purely  political  essays  ;  and  the  "  Old  Whig,"  whif:h  was 
[  omitted  in  all  the  other  editions,  is  given  in  this  in  its  pro- 
[  per  place,  Many  of  Addison's  writings  origioftUy  possessed 
I  a  local  and  temporary  interest,  which  they  have  not  only 
L  lost  for  the  modern  reader,  but  have  lost  with  it  somewhat 
I  of  that  charm  which  arises  from  a  familiaiity  with  the 
I  names  and  circumstances  to  which  they  allude.  As  far  as 
I  notes  can  revive  it,  it  is  hoped  that  the  charm  is  in  some 
I  measure  restored  in  the  present  edition.  The  original 
I  orthography  had  been  modernized  by  Hurd,  whose  system 
1  will  be  found,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  correspond  to  the 
I  Ijesc  usage  of  the  present  day.  The  American  editor  h&a 
i  not  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  reduce  it  to  any  cisatliintic 
Btandard.  A  hst  of  the  principal  editions  of  Ad<UA>.ia 
will  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume, 
w-YoBK,  Atts^nf  16,  1SS3. 
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To  Addison  we  are  bound  by  a  sentimeot  as  much  like  affection  u 
■ny  sentiment  can  be  irhich  is  inspired  by  one  who  bos  beun  sleep- 
ing a  hundred  and  twenty  years  in  Westminster  Abbey.  We  trust, 
however,  that  this  leeling  will  ant  betray  ub  into  tbat  abject  idoldtry 
which  we  have  often  )iad  occa-iion  to  reprehend  in  others,  and  which 
Kldom  h\h  to  make  Imth  tlie  idolater  and  the  idol  rldiciiloun.  A  man 
st  genius  and  virtue  is  but  a  man.  Ail  bin  powers  cannot  be  equally 
reliipbd ;  nor  can  we  exp*ct  from  bim  perfect  self-knowledge.  Wo 
not,  tberefbre,  hesitate  to  ailmjt  tbat  Addison  has  left  us  some 
iposiUons  that  do  not  rise  above  mediocrity,  some  heroic  potms 
hardly  equal  to  Pamell's,  some  criticisms  as  superficial  aa  Dr.  Blair's, 
Knd  a  tragedy  not  very  much  better  than  Dr.  Jdinson's.  Tt  is  praise 
enough  to  say  of  a  writer,  tbat,  in  a  high  department  of  literature,  in 
■which  many  eminent  writers  have  distinguished  tbcraselves,  he  has  had 
no  equal ;  and  this  may  with  strict  justice  be  Bud  of  Addison. 

As  a  man  be  may  not  have  deserved  the  adoration  which  he  received 
from  those,  who.  bewitched  by  his  fusnnatiug  society,  and  indebted  fbr 
■11  the  comforts  of  life  to  bts  generous  and  delicate  friendsliip,  worshipped 
bim  nightly  in  hia  favorite  temple  at  Button's.  But,  after  full  inquiry 
|l>irl  impartia!  reflection,  wc  have  long  been  convinced,  that  he  deserved 
much  love  and  esteem  as  can  be  justly  claimed  by  any  of  onr  infima 
erring  race.     Some  blemishes  may  undoubtedly  be  detected  in  his 
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character;  but  the  more  carefully  it  is  examincil,  the  moro  will  it  t(fr9 
'  pear,  to  use  the  pliraso  of  the  old  anatomists,  sound  in  the  rob!e  parts  I 
— free  from  all  taint  of  perfidy,  of  cowardice,  of  cruelty,  of  ingratitudo^  I 
U I  of  envy.     Men  may  easily  be  named  in  whom  some  particular  good  di^J 
'  position  has  been  more  conspicuous  than  in  Addison.     But  the  just  bollH 
many  of  qualities,  the  enact  temper  between  tbe  Btem  and  the  huniii^| 
-toes,  the  habitual  observance  of  every  law,  not  only  of  moral  reoU^| 
tude,  but  of  moral  grace  and  digTiity,  distinguish  him  from  all  men  whni 
have  been  tried  by  equally  full  information,  I 

Ilis  father  wa«  the  Itirercmd  Lanadot  Addison,  who,  though  eclipsed  I 
by  his  more  celebruted  i<on,  made  aome  figure  In  the  world,  and  uccu|)iai^| 
with  credit  two  foiio  pages  in  the  "  Biagraphia  Britiinnica."  Lancek||H 
i  sent  lip,  as  a  poor  scholar,  from  Westmoreland  to  Queen's  Collcggfl 
Oxford,  in  the  ticue  of  the  Cummonwealth ;  made  some  progress  i^M 
learning;  became,  like  most  of  his  fclluw-.students,  a  violent  rovaHst^M 
lampooned  the  heads  of  the  university,  and  was  farced  to  ask  pardtn  9 
oii.bis  bended  kaeca.  When  he  had  left  college,  he  earned  on  humhts  ■ 
subsititcncc  by  reading  the  liturgy  of  the  fallen  church  (o  the  faniiliM  ^ 
of  those  Rtnrdy  squires  whose  manor-houses  were  scattered  over  tbt  I 
Wild  of  Sussex.  After  the  restoration,  his  royalty  was  rewarded  with  I 
the  post  of  chaplain  to  the  garrison  of  Dunkirk.  When  Dunkirk  wu  J 
Bold  to  France,  be  lost  his  employment.  But  Tangier  had  been  ceded  I 
by  Portugal  to  England  as  part  of  the  marriage  portion  of  the  Infant*  ■ 
Catharine ;  and  to  Tangier  Lancelot  Addison  wtut  sent.  A  more  miso-fl 
rable  situation  can  hardly  be  conceived.  It  was  difficult  to  say  whether  ■ 
the  unfortmiate  settlers  were  more  tormented  by  the  heats  or  by  thn  V 
rains;  by  the  soldiers  within  th(^  wall  or  the  Moors  without  it.  UnrV 
»<lvantage  the  chaplain  had.  He  enjuycd  an  excellent  opportunity  offl 
studying  the  histJiry  and  manners  of  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans  }V 
and  of  this  opportunity  he  appears  tu  have  made  excellent  use.  On  his  I 
return  to  Englaml,  aflcr  some  years  of  banishment,  he  published  un  In-s 
toreuting  volume  on  the  polity  and  religion  of  Barbary ;  and  another  oa  I 
the  Hebrew  customs,  and  the  state  of  rabbim'cal  learning,  lie  roM  to  ■ 
emhience  in  his  prorcssion,  and  became  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  •  ■ 
doctor  of  divinity,  archdeacon  of  Salisbury  and  dean  of  Litchfield.  It  ■ 
is  said  Chat  he  would  have  been  made  a  binhop  afler  the  Revolution,  if  fl 
he  had  not  given  offence  to  the  government  by  strenuously  opposing  m 
the  convocation  of  1689,  the  liberal  policy  of  William  and  Tillotsiin.  I 
Jd  1072,  not  long  after  Dr.  Addison's  return  from  Tangier,  his  son  fl 
Joseph  was  born.  Of  Joseph's  childhood  we  know  little.  He  learned  I 
his  rudiments  at  schools  io  hia  father';^  neighborhood,  and  was  then  sent  I 
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^^^B  the  Charter  House.     The  snecdotcfi  which  are  popular!}-  roktcd  about 

^^^Mb  boyish  trii:kB  do  not  hannonixo  very  well  with  what  we  know  of 

^^^bs  riper  years.     There  reniaius  a  tmilitiun  that  he  was  the  rin^leadur 

^^^h  a  Imi-ring-oiit  i  and  another  triulitlon  that  he  ran  away  from  school 

twl  hid  himself  in  a  wood,  where  he  Tud  on  htrrios  and  slept  in  a  hollow 

tree,  till  after  a  long  liuarch  he  was  (Ii;M»rered  and   brought  home.     If 

Uiese  BtorieH  he  true,  it  wontil  be  curious  to  know-  by  whnt  moral  dis- 

dplino  Ro  mntinous  and  entiirprifling  a  lad  was  tramtforuied  into  thegen- 

Ueiit  and  most  modest  of  men. 

We  have  abundant  proof  that,  what«Ter  Jowph'a  pranke  mny  have 

HO,  he  pursued  his  studies  vIptrouHly  and  eiico?ss fully.     At  Meen  he 

it  only  fit  for  the  iiniverKity,  but  curried  thither  a  cisencal  taste, 

a  stodt  of  learning  i^ioh  wordd  have  done  honor  to  a  master  of 

was  entered  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford ;  but  he  had  not  bevo 

iny  months  there,  when  some  of  his  Latin  verses  fell  by  accident  into 

e  bauds  ef  i^r.   Lnncsster.  dean  of  Magdalene  Collar.     Q'he  young 

[lolar'E  diction  and  versifluation  were  already  such  as  veteran  profussora 

%ht  envy.    Dr.  Lancaster  was  desarons  to  serve  a  boy  of  such  promise; 

r«B  an  opiiortuoity  long;  wanting.     The  Itcvoiution  hod  just  taken 

;  and  nowhere  had  it  hcvn  hailud  with  more  deltpht  thnn  at  Mag- 

,e  College.     That  great  and  opulent  corjoration  hart  bei'n  treated 

Y  James,  and  by  his  chancellor,  with  an  insolence  and  injnstice  wliich, 

ucli  a  prince  and  in  huch  a  minister,  may  justly  excite  amaze- 

nd  which  had  done  more  than  even  the  prosecution  of  the 

dnhope  to  alienate  the  Church  of  England   from  the  thrane.     A  presii- 

dent,  duly  elected,  had  been  violently  expelled  from   hiii  dwelling.     A 

pa|ugt  had  been  set  over  the  society  hy  a  royal  mandate  r  tho  Fullowa 

WHO.  in  confonnily  with  their  oaths,  refused  to  submit  to  this  usurper 

^^^bd  bo(^n  driven  forth  from  their  quiet  clolHters  and  gardens,  to  die  of 

^^^^nnt  or  to  live  on  charity.'  But  the  day  of  redress  and  retribution 

^^Hpeedily  came.     'I'lie  intruders  were  ejected ;  the  venerable  honi>e  waa 

^^^^ain  inhabited  by  its  old  inniat«3:  learning  flourished  under  the  rule 

of  the  wise  and  virtuous  Tlougb  ;  and  with  learning  was  united  n  tnild 

and  liberal  spirit,  too  often  wanting  in  the  princely  colleges  of  Uxford 

h  Mmscqnence  of  the  troubles  through  which  Uib  society  hail  passed 

^^^Hen!  Iind  been  no  election  of  new  meoibers  dnritig  the  year  1UK8.     In 

^^^B|tQ,  therefore,  there  was  twice  the  ordinary  number  of  vacancies ;  and 

^^^Htn  I>r  Lancaster  found  it  eavy  to  procure  for  his  young  friend  admit 

^^^^Bkco  to  the  advantages  of  a  foundation  then  generally  et!ti;emi;d  tbi; 

^^^^n]thi<:F<t  in  Europe. 

^^^V^  At  Ma^alcnc,  Addisou  resided  during  tun  years.     lie  was,  at  firal 
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one  of  tht>w!  Echolara  who  are  called  detniea;  bu 
elected  a,  fellow.'  His  cultcge  is  still  proud  of  his 
Etill  bangs  in  the  hull )  and  strangers  are  Ktill  told  th»t  bu  bvoiil 
wall!  wsE  under  the  elme  which  fiinge  the  metulotr  un  tlie  bantu 
ChcrwolL'  It  is  said,  and  is  highly  probable,  that  he  was  diuljnguished 
among  his  fellow-sttidtnits  by  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings,  by  the  Rhyneaa 
of  his  manners,  and  by  the  assiduity  with  which  he  often  prolonged 
his  studies  far  into  the  night.  It  is  certain  that  his  repuUtion  for  abili- 
ty and  learning  stood  high.  Many  years  later  the  ancient  doctors  of 
M^dalene  continued  to  talk  in  their  commoD  room  of  boyish  composi- 
tions, and  expressed  their  sorrow  that  do  copy  of  exerciser  so  remarka- 
ble had  been  preserved. 

It  IB  propel',  honever,  to  remark,  that  Miss  Aikinhas  committed  the 
error,  very  pardonable  in  a  lady,  of  overrating  AddiNOn's  classical  tti- 
tunments.  In  one  department  of  learning,  indeed,  his  proticiency  wm 
such  ai4  it  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate.  Ilis  knowledge  of  the  Latm 
poets,  from  Lucretius  and  Catullus  down  to  Clandian  and  Prudentiua, 
was  singularly  exact  and  profound.  Ue  understood  them  thoroughly, 
entered  into  their  spirit,  and  bad  the  finest  anil  most  discrinunatiDg. 
pett<ption  of  all  their  peculiarities  of  style  and  melody ;  nay,  he  copied 
their  manner  with  admirable  skill,  and  surpassed,  we  think,  nil  th^ 
Briti^  imitators  who  had  preceded  bim,  Buchanan  and  Milton  alon* 
ezcrpted.  This  is  high  praise ;  and  beyond  this  we  cannot  with  jusCia^ 
go.  It  is  clear  that  Addison's  serious  attention,  during  his  residence  a4 
the  university,  was  almost  entirely  concentrated  on  Latin  poetry  ; 
that,  if  be  did  not  wholly  neglect  other  pravinces  of  ancient  literaturej 
he  vol'  -h&ofed  to  them  only  a  cursory  glance.  He  does  not  appear  tn 
have  0'*Ained  more  than  an  ordinary  aujuaintance  wllli  the  political  ant 
tnomJ  writers  of  Rome ;  nor  was  his  own   Latin  prose  by  any  meat 
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•qiul  to  hia  Latin  Terse     Hia  knowlectge  of  Gn-ek,  tb(ntE;h  dout>tI«n 

such  as  wsN,  in  Im  time,  thought  respectable  at  Oxford,  was  evideotly 

less  tbitn  that  which  many  lads  now  carry  away  ovory  year  from  Eton 

and   Rugby.     A  minute  examination  of  his  work,  if  we  had  time  [o 

make  Kiich  an  esarainalion,  would  fully  bear  out  Ihase  rBtnarks.     We 

will  brii'fly  adviTt  tu  a  few  of  the  facts  on  which  our  Judgment  ia 

grouDiied. 

Wi    Great  pruse  is  due  to  the  notes  which  Addison  appended  to  his  Ter<itDn 

^Bthe  second  and  third  book^  of  tlio  Metamurjihoses.     Yet  these  notes, 

Hmile  thty  show  him  to  have  been,  in  his  own  domain,  an  accomplished 

Vtettolu',  show  also  how  conlined  that  domain  vras.    I'hey  are  rich  in  appo- 

nle  references  to  Virgil,  Stntius,  and  Claudian  ;  but  they  contain  not  \ 

single  illustration  drawn  from   the  Greek  poets.     Now  i^  in  the  whole, 

cowpats  of  Latin  literature,  there  be  a  passage  which  stands  in  o«cd  of 

illustration  drawn  from  the  Greek  poets,  it  is  the  story  of  Penlbtius  In 

the  third  book  of  tlie  Metamorphoses.     Ovid   was  indebted  fbr  that 

story  to  Euripidus  and  'i'heocrttii^,  both  uf  whom  he   has  gometimcB 

^oweJ  minutely.     Bat  neither  to  Eurl^des  nor  to  Theocritus  does 

«n  make  the  faintest  allusion-,  and  we,  therefore,  believe   that  wp 

it  wrong  him  by  supposing  that  he  had  little  or  no  knowlinlge  of 

ir  works. 

His  travels  in  Italy,  again,  abound  with  classical  quotations,  hitp- 
Hy  introduced  ;  but  his  quotations,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception, 
»  taken  from  Lutm  verso.  He  rti'Bws  more  illustrations  from  Auso- 
is  and  Manilius  than  trom  Cicero.  Even  his  noUona  of  the  political 
hnd  military  afiairs  of  the  Komiins  seem  to  be  derived  from  poeta  and 
poetajitors.  Spots  made  memomhle  by  events  which  have  ehansfd  the 
destJnieii  of  the  world,  and  liave  been  worthily  recorded  by  great  hiNlo- 
rians,  bring  to  his  mind  only  scraps  of  some  ancient  Pye  or  Hajley. 
In  the  gorgo  of  the  -Apennines  he  naturally  remeroberB  the  liardsliips 
which  Hannibal's  army  endured,  and  proceeds  lo  cite,  not  the  authen- 
tic  narrative  uf  Poly  hi  us,  not  the  picturesque  narrative  of  Livy, 
but  the  languid  hexameters  of  Sitius  Italicus.  On  the  hanks  of  the 
Rubicon  he  never  thinks  of  Plutarch's  lively  description ;  or  of  the 
Item  conoiaenetis  of  the  commentaries ;  or  of  those  letters  to  Atticua 
o  forcibly  express  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fuar  In  a  senw- 
nd  at  a  great  crisis.     His  only  authority  for  the  events  of  the 

All  the  best  ancient  works  of  art  at  Rome  and  Florence  are  Greek. 
)   saw  them,   however,  without  recalling  one  single  verse  of 
lodar,  of  CallimachuB,  or  of  the  Attic  dramatists ;  but  they  brou^ 
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CO  his  rceollccb'on  inniimwablo  paisagps  in  Ilumce,   Juvenal,  ^t&thiH 
and  Ovid. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  '-  TreaHse  on  Modals."     Tn  thnt  pW 
ing  work  via  Hod  about  three  bundrtd  pa^a^^'S  extracted  nit. 
judgment  from  the  Kuiiisn  poets ;  but  we  do  not  i-ecnttect  a  sm^ 
sage  laken  fixim  any  Roman  orator  or  historian  ;  and  we  are  cnnlidcid 
that  not  a  line  is  quoted  from  any  Greek  writer.     No  person  nbl)  1i# 
derived  all   his  informstion  on  the  snhject  of  medals  from   Ad(lisoti>,4 
wouid  Biivpect  that  tbe  Greek  goidh  were  in  historieal  interest  equal,  a 
in  beauty  of  execution  far  superior  to  those  of  Home. 

If  it  were  necEssnry  to  Dnd  any  further  proof  that  Addison's  clasrf'  j 
cal  kuowiedgo  n-as  confined  within  narrow  limits,  that  proof  would  ^1 
fumifllied  by  his  "  Essay  on  the  Evidences  of  Cliristisnity."  '11i«>fl 
Roman  poets  throw  little  or  no  light  ou  the  literary  and  historical  quenn  m 
tjons  which  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  cxaniinin^  in  that  essay. 
iB,  therefore,  left  completely  in  the  dark  ;  and  it  is  iiielaneholy  to 
how  helplessiy  he  gropes  his  way  from  blunder  to  blunrier.  He  asKipm.  I 
BH  gmunds  for  his  reli^ous  belief,  stories  an  abnurd  as  that  of  the  Cock-  U 
lane  ghost,  and  forseriea  as  rank  as  Ireland's  "Vortiscm;"  putsfaiUii 
in  the  lie  about  the  thundering  le<!ion ;  is  convinced  that  Tiberius  moTeS' J 
the  senate  to  admit  Jesus  among  the  gods ;  and  pronounces  the  lettst' | 
of  AbEar'ts,  kmg  of  Edessa.  to  be  a  record  of  great  authority.  Nor  I 
were  these  errors  the  etFects  of  supcrstitiou ;  for  to  superstition  Addisow  m 
was  by  no  means  prone.  The  triitb  is,  that  he  was  writing  about  what  J 
he  did  not  understand. 

Miss  Aikin  has  discovered  a  letter  fh>m  which  it  appears  that,  wiiil^fl 
Addison  resided  at  Oxford,  he  was  one  of  several  writers  wiioni  t 
booksellers  engaged  to  make  au  Eng;li«h  veniion  of  Herodotus ;  and  shsl 
infers  that  be  must  have  been  a  good  Greek  scholar.'  We  can  allow  I 
very  little  weight  to  this  argument,  when  we  consider  that  his  fclloH'-  f 
laborers  were  to  have  been  Boyle  and  Blackmore.  Boyle 
bered  chiefly  as  the  nominal  author  of  the  worst  hook  on  Greek  history  1 
and  philology  that  ever  was  printed ;  and  this  book,  bad  as  it  \g,  Boytal 
waf  unable  to  produce  without  help.  Of  Blackmore's  attaiiunents  in 
the  ancient  tongues,  it  may  bo  sufficient  to  say  that,  in  his  prose,  hfti 
has  confounded  an  aphorism   with  an  apophthegm,  and  tbiit  when,  ifti 
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Ua  verne,  ho  treats  of  cl&saical  sutijeots.  bia  hiLbiC  is  to  regnle  hisn»i<]cn 
with  foar  false  qtmntiCies  to  a  page  I 

It  is  jiroliable  Ihat  the  classical  acquirements  of  Addison  were  of  w 
vice  to  him  as  if  they  had  been  more  extensive.  The  wwld 
nerally  gives  its  ndmiration,  not  to  the  man  who  does  what  noliody 
1  Htt«raptB  to  do,  but  lo  the  man  who  does  best  what  m-ilti- 
!S  do  well.  Bentley  was  so  immea-surably  Kujiorior  to  all  the  other 
fcokra  of  bia  time  that  very  few  among  them  could  discover  his  Biipe- 
But  the  accomplishment  in  wliich  Adilison  excelled  his  con- 
.mporanea  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  highly  valued  and  Hssidmmaly  ciil- 
■ftvated  at  all  English  seats  of  learning.  Every  body  who  had  been  at  a 
public  school  had  written  Ijitm  verKea ;  many  had  written  such  vorsea 
with  tolerable  success;  and  were  quite  able  to  appreciate,  though  by  no 
means  able  to  rival,  the  skill  with  which  Addison  imitated  Virgil.  Hit 
lines  on  the  Barometer,  and  (he  Bowling-Green,  were  applauded  by 
hundreds  to  whom  the  "  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  "  was 
as  unintelligible  as  the  hieroglyphics  on  an  obe!i:«k. 

Puritf  of  style,  and  an  ^^^_JJow  of  numbers,  are  common  to  all  . 
Addison's  Latin  poems.  Our  favourite  piece  is  I  he  Battle  of  tho  Umneti 
and  Pygmies ;  for  in  tbut  piwu  wa  discern  a  gleam  of  the  fancy  and 
humour  which  many  years  later  enlivened  thousands  of  breakfast  tables, 
Swifl  boasted  that  he  was  never  known  to  »Wa.\  a  hint :  and  he  certainly 
owed  as  little  to  his  predecessors  as  any  modern  writer.  Yet  we  can- 
not lielp  Bnsp«ting  that  he  borrowed,  perhaps  unoonsalonsly,  one  of  the 
happiest  toncbes  in  his  Voyage  to  Lilliput  from  Addison's  vers^.  Let 
our  readers  judge. 

"  The  Emperor,"  says  Gulliver,  "  is  taller  by  about  the  brei-ltb  of 
my  nail  than  any  of  his  court,  which  alone  is  enough  to  strike  an  awa 
inl«  tlie  beholders." 

About  thirty  years  before  Gulliver's  Travels  appeared,  Addison 
wrote  these  linos; — 

»Pyinna»diini  Unclor.  ([ul.  m^Mlale  verenilos, 
UdI*  glgvitvA,  m^iuiiqcia  «&£'jrg1l  la  nlJiauL" 

The  Latin  poems  of  Addison  ware  greatly  and  jnstly  admired  both 

at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  before  his  name  had  ever  been  heard  by  the 

j-irita  who  thronged  tho  coffet'-honsea  round  Diury  Lane  theatre.     In  bia 

kterMtj-second  year  he  ventured  to  appear  before  the  public  as  a  wiiter 

^^English  verse.     He  addreescd  some  compiimuntarj  Ui\tfi  Vq  Or^ie^ 


1 
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who  alter  niiin;  triamphs  uid  taaaj  niverses,  had  at  Irngth  reached  ^  u 
BRCuie  and  loDely  eminence  among  the  literary  men  of  that  age.  Drjr- 
deii  ftppears  Ui  have  bu!n  much  gratifiud  by  tbe  young  scholar's  pntisa)  J 
tuid  an  Interchange  of  civihtiea  and  good  olfices  followed.  Addison  n 
prohnbl;  introduced  by  Dryden  to  Congreve,  and  was  certainly  present*  ] 
ed  by  Congrere  to  ChnrlcH  Montagu,  who  was  tken  chuxnllor  of  ttia  | 
exchequer,  and  leader  of  the  whig  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

At  this  time  AddiBOn  siicmed  inclined  to  devote  himself  to  poet)74  1 
I  lie  published  a  trantilation  of  part  of  the  fourth  Georgic,  LiooB  to  Kii^^  1 
IWilliam,  and  other  performaDoes  of  equal  value;  that  is  to  say.  of  na  | 
JTaluB  at  all.  But  in  UiOse  days  the  public  were  in  the  habit  of  re 
with  applause  pieces  which  woidd  now  have  little  chance  of  obtaining  1 
the  Newdigate  prize,  or  tlie  Suatonian  priiie.  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  , 
The  heroic  couplet  was  then  the  liivorite  measure.  The  art  of  arrange  | 
ing  words  in  that  ncasure,  so  that  the  lines  may  flow  smoothly,  that  F 
the  aircents  may  fall  correctly,  that  the  rhymes  may  strike  the  ear  strong*  J 
tj.  anil  Ihat  there  mtiy  bu  a  pause  at  the  end  of  every  distich,  is  an  art  J 
as  mechanical  as  that  of  mending  n  kettle,  or  shoeing  a  horse ;  and  majr  f 
be  learned  by  any  human  being  who  has  sense  enough  to  learn  a: 
thing.  But,  like  other  mechanical  artA,  it  was  gradually  improved  hy  I 
means  of  many  experiments  an<I  many  TailureE.  It  was  reserved  Ibi  I 
Pope  to  discover  the  trick,  la  make  himself  complete  master  of 
to  teach  it  to  every  body  else.  From  the  time  when  his  ''Pastorals'' 
appeurod,  heroic  versification  liecame  matter  of  niio  and  compass ;  and,  J 
befiire  long,  all  artists  were  on  a  level.  Hundreds  of  dunces  who  new  1 
blundered  on  one  happy  thought  or  expression  were  able  to  wrilt 
of  poiipleta  whioli,  as  far  as  euphony  was  concerned,  could  not  be  dia-  ] 
tinguishod  from  those  of  Pope  bimaelf,  and  which  very  clever  writers  o£  I 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second — Rochester,  for  example,  or  Marvel,  as  I 
Oldham — would  have  contemplated  with  admiring  despair. 

Ben  Jonson  was  a  great  man,  Hoole  a  very  small  man.  But  Hoole^  1 
coming  after  Pope,  had  learned  how  to  manufacture  decasyllable  vi 
and  poured  them  forth  by  thouFnnds  and  tens  of  thouswids,  all  as  well  I 
turned,  as  smooth,  and  as  like  each  other  as  the  blocks  which  hava  I 
paused  through  Mr.  Bmnell's  mill,  in  the  dockyard  at  Portsmouth.  I 
Ben's  heroic  couplets  resemble  blocks  rudely  hewn  out  by  an  unprac-  I 
Used  hand,  with  a  blunt  hatchet.  Take  as  a  specimen  his  translatiaD'l 
rf  a  celelirated  passage  in  the  jEneid : — 


Tbii  (Aim  ma  pinnl 
Of  ^  the  (rolls,  broiigl 
Bht  wu  lut  ilsUr  iif  I 
TbMHUKlitluigiileJ 


Compare  witb.  theso  Jagged  misshapen  diKticbs  the  neat  fabi'lc  which 
Hoole's  machine  produces  In  unlimited  abundiince.  We  uku  the  first 
lines  on  which  we  open  in  hia  version  of  Tasso.  They  are  neither  better 
«or  worse  than  (he  rest: — 

-  O  Uioii.  wbuc'ar  Ihon  at.  whoM  ileps  ura  lud 


Tbin  sua  aniJiU  lalnad  uu  Uis  plsiialnil  Dout 
Ifo'M  thy  Mgbt  wau]il  blliAll  Menei  Fliitors, 
TbD  fiumut  pBs^  end  Beet:  tba  fuFUinr  AhuTA." 

Ever  since  the  tim'i  of  Poih)  tliere  has  b<»n  a  glut  of  lines  of  this 
sort ;  and  we  are  now  as  little  disposed  to  admire  a  man  (or  being  abte 
to  write  them  as  for  being  able  tn  write  his  name.  But  in  the  duj-s  of 
William  the  Third  such  versification  was  rare ;  and  a  rhymer  who  had 
an;  skill  In  it  passed  fnr  a  Kfcut  poet ;  ju!<t  as  in  the  dark  ages  a  puriHin 
who  muld  write  his  name  passed  for  a  great  clerk.  Accordingly.  0uke, 
Stepney,  Granville,  Walsh,  and  others,  H'hoso  only  title  to  fame  wa^ 
that  (hej  said  in  tolerable  metro  what  might  have  been  as  well  Kitid  in 
proM,  or  what  was  not  worth  saying  at  all.  were  honoured  witb  marka 
^  of  dutinetion  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  genius.     With  these  Ad- 

n  must  have  ranked,  if  he  bad  not  earned  true  and  lasting  glory  by 
arfonuances  which  very  little  resembled  his  juvenile  poems. 

Sryden  was  now  busied  with  Virgil,  and  obtained  from  Addison  a 
flritieal  praStce  to  the  Georgics.  In  return  for  this  service,  and  fur  other 
Berviceti  of  the  Eiarae  kind,  the  veteran  poet,  in  the  pOBtsoript  to  tiie  trans- 
lation of  the  jEneid,  ooniplimented  bits  young  friend  with  great  liberality, 
and  indeed  witli  more  liberality  tlun  sincerity.  He  aHi.'Cted  to  be  afraid 
that  hia  own  perfiirmance  would  not  EUStain  a  comparison  with  the  ver- 
sion of  the  fourtli  Qeorgic,  by  '■  the  most  ingenious  Mr.  Addison  of  Ox- 
(brd."  "  After  his  been,"  added  Dryden,  "  my  latter  swarm  is  scarcely 
worth  tiie  hiving." 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when   it  was  necessary  For  Addison  to 

(iioose  a  calling.     Every  thing  seemed  to  point  his  conrsie   townrd  the 

_  ,da<^l  profession.      His  habits  were  regular,  hia  opinions  orChoihx. 

is  college  had  large  ecclesiastical  preferment  in  its  gilt,  and  boasts  that 

II  hw  given  at  least  one  bishop  to  aJmust  every  see  in  finglaad.     Dt 
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Lancolot  Addison  held  an  honourable  pluM  ia  ilie  churcii,  luid  had  ■)■ 
his  Iieart  »□  seeing  hia  sod  a  clergymau.  It  is  clear,  from  some  expro^B 
Bions  in  the  young  man's  rhjmea,  Ihitl  hi^  intcnkiun  was  to  take  Drdai^| 
But  Charles  Mouuigu  inMrfurcd.  Montagu  lirst  brought  liimself  JntM 
uotica  bj  verseB,  well-timed  and  not  conttiinpllbly  wriltvn,  but  nevw^l 
we  think,  rising  aboTB  mediocrity.  Fortunately  fur  himself  and  for  Ufl 
couutry,  he  early  quitted  poetry,  in  which  he  could  never  have  abCumeH 
n  rank  as  high  as  that  of  Dorset  or  Roscommon,  and  turned  hIa  lutntH 
to  oaicial  und  parliaraentary  business,  ll  iii  written  that  the  ingcitioitfl 
person  who  undertook  to  instruct  ilossclas,  prioco  of  AbyKslnia,  in  tbfl 
Art  of  dying,  ascended  an  emmence,  waved  his  wings,  sprang  into  tl)n 
nlr.  and  instantly  dropped  Inco  the  hike.  But  it  is  addid  Ihut  the  wln^B 
which  were  unable  to  support  hitn  through  the  sky,  t>ore  him  up  olTeaa 
tually  as  eoon  ae  he  was  in  the  water.  This  is  no  had  typ«  of  the  &|fl 
of  Charles  Montagu,  and  of  men  like  him.  When  he  attempted  to  soajfl 
into  the  regions  of  povtical  invention,  he  altogether  failed ;  but  as  boom 

he  had  descended  from  hia  ethereal  elevation  into  a  lower  and  growefl 
element,  bis  talents  instantly  raised  him  above  Che  mass.  He  became  ||B 
diBtinguifihed  financier,  debater,  courtier,  anii  party  leader.  He  still  ntfl 
tained  his  fondness  Ibr  the  pursuits  of  his  early  days;  but  ho  showoifl 
that  fondness,  not  by  woarybg  the  public  with  hitt  own  (ceble  perfortnifl 
ances,  but  by  dist'^vering  and  encouraging  literary  excellence  in  oLlienjfl 
A  crowd  of  wits  and  poets,  who  would  easily  have  vanquished  him  as  J 
competitor,  revered  him  as  a  judge  and  a  patron.  In  his  plans  for  ttajfl 
encouragement  of  learning,  he  was  cordially  supported  by  the  ablest  aii^| 

i^t  virtuous  of  his  colieagues,  the  lord  keeper  Somers.  Though  bolflj 
these  great  state^^nien  had  a  siocere  love  of  tetters,  it  was  not  solely  frooH 
a  love  of  letters  that  they  were  desirous  to  enlist  youths  of  high  inte^H 
lectual  qualilicatioruj  in  the  public  service.  The  Rerolution  had  altersS 
the  whole  system  of  government.  Before  that  event,  tlie  press  had  be«^fl 
controlled  by  censors,  and  the  Parliament  had  sat  only  two  months  i^| 
eight  years.  Now  the  press  was  free,  and  bad  begun  to  exercise  unpr^| 
oed<'nted  influence  on  the  public  mind.  Parliament  met  sniiualiy  anjl 
sat  long.  The  chief  power  in  the  state  had  passed  to  the  Ilouae  of  Com-B 
luons.  At  Each  a  conjuncture,  it  was  natural  that  literary  and  oratori*! 
'  cal  talents  shsuld  rise  in  value.  There  was  don^r  that  a  governmeatfl 
which  Ti^lectad  such  talents  n)ight  be  subverted  by  them.  It  wai^ 
therefore,  a  profound  and  enlightened  policy  which  led  Montagu  aoda 
Somcrx  to  attach  such  talents  to  the  whig  party,  by  the  strongest  tieol 
both  of  interest  and  of  gratitude.  I 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  a  neighboring  country,  we  have  rcceatlj  ■ 
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twen  simiiar  cfflHib  from  similar  cause:).    The  Revolution  of  July,  1830 
eslabliabed  rapresentatiTo  govemmunt  in  France.     The  men  of  letlerc    . 
instaiill}-  rose  to  tlie  lii(;hest  importance  in  the  state.     At  the  pn'»«iit 
-..monivnt,  most  of  the  ix-Tsons  whom  we  see  at  the  head  both  of  the 
n  and  of  the  opposition  hare  been  professors,   histjjrians, 
The  influence  (if  the  literary  clasn  in  England,  dn- 
g  the  genernlion  which  followed  the  Revolntion  was  pvat,  but  by  do 
lo  great  aa  it  hks  lately  been  in  Praitce.     For,  in  Rngiand,  the 
i^tocracy  of  inlellecl  had  to  contend  with  apowerful  and  deeply  rooted 
istocracy  of  a  very  different  bind.     France  had   no  Somerset»  and 
irHwslmries  to  keep  down  her  Addisons  and  Priora. 

I  the  year   1099,  when   Addison  had  juat  completed  his 
sntj-iwvenlh  year,  that  the  course  of  his  life  wag  fiiuilly  dcteniiined. 
loth  the  great  cliie&  of  the  ministry  were  kindly  disposed  towanls  him. 
In  political  opinions  he  already  was,  what  be  continued  to  be  throiigh 
life,  a  lirm.  thon^h  moderate  whig.     He  had  addressed  the  most  polished 
and  vigorous  of  his  early  English  lines  to  Somers ;  and  had  dedicutiMl 
to  Mnnt^u  a  Latin  poem,  truly  Tirgilian,  both  in  stylo  and  rhyme,  on 
the  pcacj  of  Ryswiok,    The  wish  of  the  yoiins  poet's  great  fnenda  was, 
it  should  seem,  lo  employ  him  in  the  i^ervice  of  the  crown  abroad.     But 
an  intimate  knondedge  of  the  French  langua^  was  a  qualiflcaljon  indis- 
peni^able  to  a  dip.omatist ;  and  this  qnalitication  Addinon  had  not  ac- 
quired.    It  was.  therefore,  thought  desirable  that  he  should  puss  some 
time  on  the  Continent  in  preparing  himKolf  for  official  employment, 
^^Bis  own  means  were  not  such  as  would  enable  him  to  travel ;  bnt  a 
^^hiABion  of  £300  a  year  was  procured  for  him  by  the  interest  of  the  lord 
^^■^per.     It  aeetns  to  have  been  apprehended  that  some  diWculty  might 
^^Hb  started  by  the  rulers  of  Magdalene  College.     But  the  ohancellor  of 
^^Mw  exchequer  wrote  in  the  strou<rest  terms  to  Hough.     The  state — such 
^^bas  the  purpart  of  Montagu's  letter — could  not,  at  that  time,  spare  to 
^Hbr  church  such  a  man  as  Addison.    Too  many  high  posts  were  already 
^^  ■flbcupied  by  adventurers,  who,  destitute  of  every  liberal  art  and  senti- 
ment, at  once  pill^^d  and  di^raced  the  country  which  they  protended 
to  serve.     It  had  tietwmu  necessary  to  recruit  for  the  public  servioa 
from  a  very  diHerent  class,  from  that  class  of  which  Addison  was  tbo 
re]iresentative.     The  close  of  the  minister's  letter  was  remarkable.     "  I 
am  called,"  he  said,  "  anenemy  of  Ihu  church.     But  I  will  never  do  it 
any  other  injury  than  keeping  Mr.  Addinbn  out  of  it." 

This  interference  was  successful  j  and  in  the  suminor  of  1G90,  Addi 
1,  made  a  rich  man  by  his  pension,  and  still  relaiiiing  his  fellowship, 
Aled  his  beloved  Oxford,  and  set  out  on  his  tracula.    He  crossed  &om 
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Dover  to  Cnlais,  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  w&s  feceived  there  with  great 
kindness  and  politeness  bj  a  kinsman  of  his  friend  Manta^,  Charles 
Earl  of  Manchester,  who  had  Just  beun  aiipoinied  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  France.  The  countess,  a  whig  and  a  toast,  was  probably  a» 
gracious  as  her  lord;  for  Addison  long  retuinvd  an  aE^rcoable  rccollea- 
lion  of  the  impre«»on  which  she  at  this  time  ma^c  on  him,  and,  in  i-ome 
lirelj  lines  writtea  on  the  (glasses  of  the  Kit-Cat  club,  described  the 
envy  which  her  cheeks,  glowing  with  the  genuine  bloom  of  England. 
had  excited  among  the  painted  beauties  of  Torsailles. 

Louis  XIV.  WHS  at  this  time  espialing  the  vices  of  his  youth  bj  a 
devotion  which  had  no  root  in  reason,  and  bore  no  fniit  in  charily. 
The  servile  literature  of  France  had  changed  its  character  to  suit  the  J 
changed  character  of  the  prince.  No  book  appeared  that  had  not  an  air  ■ 
of  sanctity.  Racine,  who  was  Just  dead,  hail  passed  the  close  of  his  lift  I 
in  writing  Eocrcd  dramas ;  and  Docier  was  seeking  for  tlie  Athanasioil  1 
mysteries  of  Plato,  Addison  described  tliia  slate  of  things  in  a  Bh<at  ■ 
but  lively  and  graceful  letter  to  Montagu.  Another  letter,  writtea  I 
al»ut  the  same  time  to  the  lord  keeper,  conveyed  the  strongest  assup-  1 
ancea  of  gratitude  and  attachment.  "  The  only  return  1  can  make  ta  1 
your  loidshipi"  said  Addison,  "will  be  to  apply  myself  entirely  to  mj  J 
business."  With  this  view  he  quitted  Paris  and  repairod  to  tilois ;  ^M 
place  where  it  was  suppoiied  that  tlie  French  language  wtis  spoken  in  tSl4 
highest  purity,  and  where  not  a  single  Englishman  could  be  fouiA.f 
Here  he  passed  some  montlis  pleasantly  and  proGlably.  Of  his  way  of'fl 
life  at  Blois,  one  of  his  associates,  on  abbe  nnined  Philippeaux,  gave  d^l 
account  to  Joseph  S|>ence.  If  tliis  account  is  to  be  trus~lcd,  Addtstnfl 
studied  much,  mused  much,  talked  little,  had  fits  of  absence,  and  eithllH 
had  no  love  ailkirs,  or  was  too  discreet  to  confide  them  to  the  ahli^.  j|H 
man  who,  even  when  surrounded  by  fellow -country  men  and  ft:IIo«r^| 
students,  hod  always  been  remarkably  shy  and  silent,  was  not  likely  t^M 
be  loquacious  b  a  fore^n  tcoigue,  and  among  foreign  companions.  Butj 
it  is  clear  from  Addison's  letters,  some  of  whicli  were  long  after  pulwB 
lished  in  the  "  Ouardian,"  that  while  he  appeared  to  be  absoibed  in  hji^| 
own  meditations,  ho  was  really  observing  French  society  with  tlui^| 
keen  and  sly,  yet  not  ill-natured  side-glonpe  which  was  peculiarly  M{H 

From  Blois  he  returned  to  Paris;  and  having  now  mastered  the  1 
French  language,  found  great  pleasure  in  (he  society  of  Fronrh  philoso-  j 
f^rs  and  poets,  lie  gave  an  account,  iu  a  letter  to  Bii^liop  Uuiigh,  of  I 
two  highly  interesting  conversations,  one  with  Klalehranche,  the  othef  I 
with  Boileuu.    Malebronche  expressed  great  partiality  for  the  £nglis)|,l 


Bad  extolled  Iho  genius  of  Newton,  tint  shook  his  lioftd  when  Ilobbcs 
was  DienliODcd,  ani.  was  indeed  so  unjuet  as  to  cMtU  the  author  of  the 
■*  Levialhsn  "  a  poor  liEy  creature,  Addison's  modestj  restraineil  him 
full;  relating,  in  Ina  letter,  the  circumstauces  of  his  introduction 
Boileau.  Boilcuu,  having  Eurrived  the  friends  and  rivals  of  bis 
th,  old,  deaf^  and  mekiielioly,  lived  in  retirement,  seldom  went  ^itlier 
to  the  academy,  and  waa  almost  inaccessiblo  to  strangers, 
the  English  and  of  English  literature  he  knew  nothing.  lie  had 
■dlj  beard  the  na/ne  of  Dryden.  Some  of  our  countrymen,  in  the 
ith  of  their  patri-^isni,  hare  asserted  that  this  ignorance  must  have 
a]fect<jd.  We  ovn  that  we  see  no  grouiid  for  such  a  supposilion. 
literature  wn*  to  the  Frtncb  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  what 
literature  w«ii  to  our  own  grandfathers.  Very  few,  we  bus 
pecC,  of  tlw  accomplishi  i  men  who,  sixty  or  aeyeiity  years  a^,  used  to 
dine  in  Leicester  Squara  with  Sir  Joshua,  or  at  Streatiiam  with  Mrs. 
Thrale,  had  the  slightest  ,  iiion  that  Wieland  was  cue  of  the  first  wita 
and  poets,  and  Leasing,  htj^nd  ail  dispute,  the  first  cntic  in  Europe. 
Boileau  knew  just  as  littU  about  the  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  about 
'^  Absalom  and  Ahituphel ; "  bvt  he  hod  read  Addison's  Latin  poem-s, 
tjid  admired  them  greatly.  The/  had  given  him,  he  said,  quite  a  new 
notion  of  the  state  of  learning  and  t&stc  among  the  English.  Johniwn 
will  have  it  that  these  p]*aises  wpii  insincere.  "  Notliing,"  says  he, 
''  is  better  known  of  Boileau  than  that  he  hod  an  injudicious  and  peeT- 
ish  contempt  of  modem  Latin  ;  and  the  "eforo  his  profession  of  rfpard 
was  probably  the  efi'ect  of  his  civility  ratTer  than  upprolntion."  Now, 
notliing  is  better  known  of  Boileau  than  tli\t  he  was  singularly  sparing 
of  oompliments.  We  do  not  remember  that  either  friendship  or  feur 
ever  induced  him  to  bc«l«w  praise  on  any  composition  which  he  did  not 
ttpprove.  On  literary  questions,  his  cauatic,  disdainful,  and  sell'-conli- 
dent  spirit  rebelled  against  that  authority  to  which  every  thing  else  in 
France  bowed  down.  Ue  had  the  spirit  to  tell  Louis  XIV.  firmly,  itnd 
rudely,  that  his  majesty  knew  notliing  about  poetry,  and  admiied 
which  were  detestable.  What  was  there  in  Addison's  position 
could  induce  the  satirist,  whose  stern  and  fastidious  ti'mpcr  had 
the  dread  of  two  generations,  lo  turn  sycophant  for  the  first  and 
last  time  7  Nor  was  Boiluau's  contempt  of  modem  Latin  either  bj\xdi- 
dons  or  peevish.  He  thought,  indeed,  that  no  poem  of  the  first  order 
would  ever  be  written  in  a  dead  language.  And  did  he  think  amiss  1 
not  the  experience  of  centuries  conlirmed  liis  opinion  ?  Boileau 
thought  it  probable  that,  in  the  best  modem  Latin,  a  writer  of  Ilia 
age  would  have  detected  ludicrous  improprieties.    And  vil^ 
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c&n  think  otber^riEe  ?     What  modern  schoJar  can  honeiiUj  declnro  ttwl  1 
he  Bces  the  smullcst  itnpiirity  in  the  style  of  Livy  ?    Yet  is  il 
tain  that,  in  the  style  of  I-iTy,  Polllo,  whose  taste  had  been  Tormed  on   | 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  detected  the  inelegant  idiom  of  the  Po  I '     HaB   ( 
yy  modern  scholar  understood  Latin  better  than  Frederick  the  Orcat.  I 
understood  Frenehl     Yet  is  it  not  notorious  that  Frederick  the  Great 
after  reading,  speaking,  writing  French,  and  nothing:  but  French,  durin|^  J 
more  than  half  a,  century — after  unlearning  his  mother  tongne  in  ordtB* 
to  learn  French,  after  living  familiarly  during  many  years  with  Fre 
associates — couM  not,  to  the  last,  compose  in  French,  wi I hont  i 
risk  of  comraittii^  some  mistake  which  would  have  moved  a  smile  [o 
the  literary  circles  of  Paris  ?     Do  we  believe  that  Erasmus  and  Fracas- 
tonus  wrote  Latin  as  well  as  Dr.  Robertson  and  Sir  Waller  Scott 
wrote  English  1     And  arc  there  not  in  the  Dissertatioa  on  India  (tha 
last  of  Dr.  Robertson  s  works),  in  Waverley,  in  Mannmn,  Scotticisms 
at  which  a  London  apprentice  would  laugh?     Out  does  it  follow,  b»-    j 
canse  we  tMnk  thus,  that  we  can  ilnd  nothing  to  admire  in  the  nobis  i 
alcaics  of  Gray,  or  in  the  playful  elegiacs  of  Vincent  Bourne?     Surely   ' 
not.     Nor  v-'as  Boilcau  so  ignorant  or  tasteless  as  to  he  incapable  of  ' 
appreciating  good  modem  Latin.     In  the  very  letter  to  which  Johnson    I 
alludes,  Boileau  says — "  Ne  croycz  pas  pourlant  que  je  vcuiUe  par  lit  J 
blftmer  les  vers  Latins,  que  vous  m'avci  envoyes  d'un  dc  vos  illustrea  f 
academicicns.     Je  leg  oi  trouviJs  furt   beaux,  et  digncs  de   Vida  et  de 
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Buuiftzar,  mais  non  pas  d'lloraco  et  de  Vivgile."  Several  poems,  in 
modem  Latin,  have  been  praised  by  Boileau  quite  as  libvritlly  as  it  wan 
hia  hiibit  to  praise  any  thing.  Hu  says,  for  example,  of  Fire  Fraguier'a 
epigrams,  that  CatulluE  seems  to  have  como  to  life  again.  But  the  best 
proof  that  Boileau  did  not  feel  the  undiacerning  contempt  for  modem 
Latin  verses  wliich  has  been  imputed  to  him,  iii,  that  he  wrote  rnd  pub- 
ished  Latin  vei^es  in  several  metres.  Indeed,  it  happens,  curiously 
enough,  that  the  most  severe  censure  ever  pronounced  by  him  on  modem 
Latin,  is  conveyed  In  Latin  hexameters.  Wo  allude  t«  the  fragment 
which  begins — 

I"  Qnld  DsmFiis  Itnrnm  me  >»lballre  Litlula, 
MuM.jobMr- 
For  these  reasons  we  feel  assured  that  the  praise  which  Boilean 
bestowed  on  the  MachiniB  Gesticulanlea,  AnA  the  Gerano-Pygmirn- 
macAia,  was  sincere.  HectTlainly  opened  himself  to  Addison  with  a 
fV«edom  which  was  a  sure  indication  of  esteem.  Literature  was  the 
chief  subject  of  conversation.  The  old  man  talked  on  his  favorite 
tiieme  much  and  well ;  indeed,  as  his  yoting  hearer  thought,  incompara- 
bly well.  Boileau  had  undoubtedly  Rome  of  the  qualities  of  a  gi-eat 
oritic.  He  wanted  imagination ;  but  he  had  strong  senso.  nia  literary 
code  WHS  formed  on  narrow  principles ;  but  in  applying  it,  he  showed 
great  judgment  and  penetration.  In  mere  style,  abstracted  from  the 
Ideas  of  which  style  is  the  g.trb,  his  taste  was  excellent.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  great  Greek  wrilers;  and,  though  unable  fully  to 
appreciate  their  creative  genius,  admired  the  majestic  simplicity  of  their 
nsiiner,  and  had  learned  from  them  to  despise  bombast  and  tinsel.  It 
fe  easy,  we  think,  to  discover,  in  the  "  Spectator  "  and  the  "  Guardian," 
traces  of  the  inltuence,  in  part  salutary  and  in  part  pernidous,  wiiich 
die  mind  of  Boileau  had  on  the  mind  of  Addison. 

While  Addison  was  at  Paris,  on  event  took  place  which  made  that 
capital  a  dis^jeeable  residence  fbr  an  Englishman  and  a  whig.  Charles, 
second  of  the  name,  King  of  Spain,  died ;  and  bequeathed  his  dominions 
to  PhiKp,  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  youi^er  son  of  the  dauphin.  The  King  of 
France,  in  direct  violation  of  hia  engagements  both  with  Great  Britain 
and  with  the  stnteiy^ncral,  accepted  the  bequest  on  belialf  of  his 
grandson.  The  house  of  Bourbon  was  at  the  summit  of  human  gran- 
deur, Ei^Iand  had  been  outwitted,  and  found  herself  in  a  situation  at 
once  d^roding  and  perilous.  The  people  of  France,  not  prc.'^ging  the 
calamities  by  which  they  were  destined  to  expiate  the  perfidy  of  tlieir 
■OToreign,  went  mad  with  prde  and  delight.    Every  mas  looked.  «&<£& 
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grcai  estate  had  just  been  left  him.  "The  French  converBstion."  said 
Aildigon,  "begins  to  grow  insiipport&blc ;  that  wliich  was  before  Out 
vainest  natitm  in  the  world,  is  now  worse  than  over."  Sick  of  the 
ariYigant  exultation  of  the  Parisians,  and  probably  foresoeiu);  that  the    , 

peaoe  between  Franco  and  England  could  not  be  of  long  duration,  he  ■ 
get  off  for  Italy. 

In  December,  1700,  he  embarked  at  Marsdlles.  As  he  glided  I 
riong  the  Ligurlan  coast,  he  was  deliglitcd  by  the  sight  of  myrtles 
Olive-troos,  which  retained  their  verdure  under  the  winter  solstice.  I 
Soon,  however,  ho  encountered  one  of  the  black  sloiins  of  the  Meditcp-  I 
ranean.  The  captain  of  the  siiip  gave  up  aU  for  lost,  and  confessed  I 
himself  to  a  capuchin  who  happoned  to  be  on  board.  The  English  I 
heretic,  in  the  mean  liue,  fortified  LJmself  against  the  terrors  of  death  M 
with  devotions  of  a  very  dilTurent  kind.  Hov  strong  au  iraprcsawn  M 
thia  perilous  voyage  made  on  him,  appears  from  the  ode — *'  How  are  thj*  I 
servants  blest,  0  Lord ! "  which  wa-s  long  after  published  cu  the  Spect*-  I 
tor.  After  xoroe  days  of  discomfort  and  danger,  Addison  was  glad  va  I 
land  at  Savona,  and  to  make  his  way,  over  mountains  where  no  road 
had  yet  been  hewn  out  by  art,  to  the  city  of  Genoa, 

At  Qcnoa,  still  ruled  by  her  own  doge,  and  by  the  nobles  whosa 
names  were  inscribed  on  her  book  of  gold,  Addison  made  a  short  stayi 
He  admired  the  narrow  streets  overhung  by  lon^  lines  of  towering 
palaces,  the  walls  rich  with  frescoes,  the  gorgeous  temple  of  the  Annuo- 
ciation,  and  (he  tapestries  whereon  were  reconled  the  long  gloriea  of 
the  houBO  of  Doria.  Thence  he  hastened  to  Milan,  where  he  cont^m-  i 
plated  the  Gothic  mi^iScenco  of  the  cathedral  with  more  wonder  than 
pleasure.  Jle  passed  lake  BeDacua  while  a  gale  was  blowing,  and  satr 
the  waves  raging  as  they  raged  when  Virgil  looked  upon  them.  At 
Venice,  then  the  gayest  spot  in  Europe,  the  traveller  spent  the  carnival, 
the  gayest  season  of  the  year,  in  the  midst  of  m^ques,  dancus,  and 
serenades.  Bere  he  was  at  ones  diverteil  and  provoked  by  the  absurd 
dramatic  pieces  which  then  di^raced  the  !  talian  stage.  To  one  of  those 
[Heces,  however,  he  was  indebted  for  a  valuable  bint.  lie  was  present 
when  a  ridiculous  play  on  the  death  of  Calo  was  performed,  f'ato,  it 
seems,  was  in  love  with  a  daughter  of  Scipio.  The  lady  had  giV'^n  her 
heart  to  Ciesar.  The  rejected  lover  determined  to  destroy  h-mself 
lie  appeared  seated  in  his  library,  a  di^;ger  in  his  hand,  a  Plutarrh  an^ 
a  Ta.sso  before  him;  and  in  this  position  he  pronouncL-d  a  so'^loquj 
before  he  struck  the  blow.  We  are  surprised  that  so  remarl  able  ( 
circiua'itancc  as  thi.s  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  Ad'lison'a 
biographers.     There  cannot,  wi   conceive,  be  the  smallest  doult  (hat 
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^^Bfl&j  Bc«ne,  in  i^pite  of  its  abaurdiciea  anA  anachronisms,  slmck  the  tra- 
^^BmIbt'b  imagination,  and  siiggcstecl  to  him  the  thought  or  bringing  Cuto 
^^rnn  the  English  stage.     It  is  well  known  that  about  this  time  he  began 

lis  tntgedj,  and  that  he  flnishcd  the  first  four  acts  before  he  returned 

to  England, 

On  his  way  Irom  Venice  to  Rome,  he  was  drawn  some  miles  out  of 

the  beaten  road,  by  a  wish  to  see  the  flmsllest  independent  state  in 

•  Xurope.  On  a  rock  where  the  snow  still  lay,  though  the  Italian  spring 
was  now  far  advanced,  was  perched  the  little  fortress  of  San  Marino, 
The  roads  which  led  to  the  secluded  town  were  so  bad  that  few  travtl- 
lers  had  ever  visited  it,  and  none  had  ever  published  an  account  of  it. 
Addison  could  not  suppress  a  good-natiired  smile  at  the  ^mple  manners 
■ud  institutions  of  tills  singular  communitj.  But  he  observed,  with 
the  exultation  of  a  whig,  that  the  rude  mountain  tract  which  formed 
the  territory  of  the  republic,  swarmed  with  an  honest,  lieallhy,  coo- 
tented  peasantry ;  while  the  rich  plain  which  surrounded  the  metropolis 
of  civil  and  spiritual  tyranny  was  scarcely  less  desolate  than  the  uii- 
eleared  wilda  of  America. 

At  Rome,  Addison  remained  on  his  irxX,  visit  only  long  enough  ta 
eatch  n  glimpse  of  St.  Peter'^i,  and  of  the  I'jntheon.  Uis  haste  ia  the 
more  extraordinary,  because  the  holy  -/iixk  was  close  at  hanu.  He  haa 
given  us  no  hint  which  can  enable  ns  to  pronounce  why  he  chose 
to  fly  from  a  spectacle  which  every  year  allures  from  distant  regionc 
persons  of  far  less  taste  and  sensibility  than  his.  Possibly,  travelling, 
u  he  did,  at  the  charge  of  a  government  distingi:ishcd  by  Its  enmity  tc 
the  Church  of  Home,  he  may  have  thought  that  it  would  be  imprudent 
in  him  to  assist  at  the  most  magnificent  rite  of  that  church.  Many  oyos 
would  be  upon  him ;  and  be  might  find  it  difficult  to  behave  In  such 
■  mitnncr  as  to  give  olfence  neither  to  his  patrons  in  England,  nor  to 
those  among  whom  he  resided.  Whatever  his  motives  may  have  been, 
,  be  turned  his  back  on  the  most  august  and  alfecting  ceremony  which  is 

■■'known  among  men,  and  posted  along  the  Appian  way  to  Naples. 

Naples  was  then  destitute  of  what  are  now,  perhaps,  its  chief  attrac- 
llie  lovely  bay  and  the  awful  mountain  were  indeed  there.  Bnt 
ifiinn-liouse  stood  on  the  theatre  of  Herculanouni,  and  rowi 
grew  over  the  streets  of  Pompeii.  The  temples  of  Psstum  bad  not 
Indeed  been  hidden  from  the  eye  of  man  by  any  great  convulsion  of 
nature ;  bnt,  strange  to  say,  their  existence  wai  a  sttret  even  to  artists 
and  antiquaries.  Tliough  situated  within  a  few  hours'  journey  of  a  great 
capital,  where  Salvator  had  not  long  before  painted,  and  where  Vice  was 
then  lecturing,  thosp  noble  remains  were  as  little  knowQ  to  ^\i,w^  «& 
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the  ruined  cities  OTergrotvn  by  the  forests  of  Yucatan,    What  was  to  ba 
seen  at  Naples,  AdiIisuD  saw.     He  climbed  Tm^uvius,  explored  the  tuo- 
nel  of  Posiiipo,  and  wanderts!  among  the  vines  and  aliuond-Irees  of 
Capres,    iiut  ncitlier  the  wondera  of  nature  nor  those  of  an  could  so 
occupy  his  attention  as  to  prevent  him  rroiu  noticiiif;,  though  cursorily, 
the  abuses  of  Che  government  and  the  misery  of  the  people.     The  great 
kingdom  which  had  just  descended  to  Philip  V.  was  iu  a  state  of  park 
lytic  dotage.     Even  Castile  and  Airagon  were  sunk  in  wretchedness 
Yet,  compared  with  the   Italian  depeiidencjes  of  the  Spanish  crown, 
Castile  and  Airagon  miglit  be  called  prosperous.     It  is  clear  that  all 
the  observations  wliich  Addison  made  in  Italy  tended  to  confirm  htm  in  . 
the  political  opinions  which  he  had  adopted  at  home.     To  the  last  h»  i 
Always  spoke  of  foreign  travel  as  the  best  cure  for  Jacobitism.     In  hJB  J 
Freeholder,  the  tory  foxhunter  asks  what  travelling  is  good  for,  except  I 
to  teach  a  man  to  jabber  French,  and  to  talk  against  passive  obedienca. 

From  Naples  Addison  returned  to  Rome  by  sea,  along  the  d 
which  his  favorite  Virgil  had  celebrated.  The  felucca  passed  the  lieatti 
land  where  tiiu  oar  and  trumpet  were  placed  by  the  Trojan  adven- 1 
turers  on  the  tomb  of  Misenus,  and  anchored  at  night  under  the  shelter  I 
of  the  tabled  promontory  of  Circe.  The  voyage  ended  in  the  Tiber,  still'V 
overhung  with  dark  verdure,  and  still  turoid  with  yellow  sand,  as  wh^  J 
it  met  the  eyes  of  ^neos.  From  the  ruined  port  of  Ostio,  the  stra: 
harried  to  Rome ;  and  at  Rome  ho  remained  during  those  hot  and  sickljr  1 
months  when,  even  in  the  Augustan  age,  all  who  could  make  their  J 
escape  fled  from  mad  dogs  and  from  streets  black  with  funerals,  torn 
gather  the  first  figs  of  the  season  in  the  country.  It  is  probable  that  I 
when  he,  long  after,  poured  forth  in  verse  his  gratitude  to  the  Provi- 
dence which  had  enabled  him  to  breathe  unhurt  in  tainted  air.  he  w*B  I 
thinking  of  the  August  and  September  wliieh  he  passed  at  Rome. 

It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  October  tliat  he  tore  himself  awaj  I 
■  from  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  wid  modern  art,  which  are  collected  ii 
thecity  80  long  the  mistress  of  the  world.  He  then  journeyed  northward,  I 
passed  through  Sienna,  and  for  a  moment  forgot  his  projudlircs  in  favor  ] 
of  classic  architecture  as  he  looked  on  the  magnificent  cathedral. 
Florence  he  spent  some  days  with  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  cloyed  I 
with  tlie  pleasures  of  ambition,  and  impatient  of  its  pains,  fearing  both  I 
parties,  and  loving  neither,  had  determined  to  hide  in  an  Italian  retreat  1 
talents  and  accomplishments  which,  if  they  had  been  united  with  lixed  1 
principles  and  civil  oourage,  might  have  made  hitn  the  foremost  man  of  liia  j 
age.  These  days,  we  are  told,  passed  plea.santlyi  and  we  can  easily  belies 
It.   For  Addition  wasadelightfulcompanionwbenhe  wasat  Uia  easej  ai 


Qk  dulie,  though  lie  Keldom  forget  thai  he  was  a.  Talbot,  had  the  iovalu' 
ftble  krt  of  puttiDft  at  ease  all  who  came  iictir  him. 

Addison  gave  some  time  to  Florence,  and  especially  to  the  sculptitfea 
JO  the  Museum,  which  he  preferred  eyun  U)  those  of  the  Vaticui.  lie 
pursued  his  juumey  through  a  country  in  which  the  ravngea  of 
ist  var  were  still  discernible,  and  in  which  nil  men  were  looking 
■ward  with  dread  l«  a  slill  fiercer  conflicL  Eugene  hod  already  do- 
lled from  the  Rhstian  Alps,  to  dispute  with  Catinat  the  I'ich  plain 
of  Lombardy.  The  faithlass  ruler  of  Savoy  was  slill  reckoned  among 
the  allies  of  Imois.  England  had  not  yet  actually  declared  war  against 
France.  But  Manchester  had  left  Paris  ;  and  the  negotiations  which 
produced  the  gnind  alliauce  against  the  houHo  of  Bourbon  were  in  pro- 
gress. Under  such  circumstances,  Jl  was  dusirablo  for  an  English 
traveller  lo  reach  neutral  ground  without  doliiy.  Addison  resolved  to 
cross  Mont  Cenia.  It  was  December;  and  the  rood  was  very  different 
from  thai  which  uuw  reminds  the  stranger  of  the  power  and  genius  of 
N»iiolcon.  The  winter,  however,  wiu  mild,  and  Che  passage  was,  for 
those  limes,  easy.  To  this  journey  Addi.son  alluded,  when,  in  the  odo 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  ha  xaid  that  for  him  the  divine  gooduesa 
/Jiad  ^*  warmed  the  hoary  Alpine  hills." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  eternal  snow  that  he  composed  his  Epistle 
to  his  friend  Montagu,  now  Lord  Halifax.  That  Epistle,  once  widely 
renowned,  is  now  known  only  to  curious  rcadura;  and  will  hardly  be 
conudered  by  those  to  whom  it  is  known  as  in  any  perceptible  degree 
Jieightening  Addison's  tame.  It  is,  however,  decidedly  superior  lo  any 
^nglish  composition  which  he  had  previously  published.  Nay,  we  think 
^  quite  as  good  as  any  poem  in  heroic  metre  which  appeared  during  the 
interval  between  the  death  of  Dryden  and  the  publication  of  the  "Essay 
on  Criticism."  It  contains  passages  as  good  as  the  second-rate  passages 
of  Pope,  and  would  have  added  to  the  reputation  of  Parnell  or  Prior. 

But,  whatever  be  the  literary  merits  or  delects  of  the  Epistle,  it  un- 
doubtedly does  honor  to  the  prindples  and  spirit  of  Uie  author.  Hali- 
fax had  now  nothing  to  give.  EIo  had  fallen  from  power,  bad  been  held 
up  to  obloquy,  had  been  impeached  by  the  Rouse  of  Commons ;  and, 
thODgh  his  peers  had  dismissed  the  impeachment,  had,  as  it  seemed, 
little  chiuice  of  ever  again  filling  high  office.  The  Epistle,  n-ritCen  at 
such  a  time,  is  one  among  many  prouls  that  there  was  no  mixture  of 
eonardico  or  meanness  in  the  suavity  and  moderation  which  distin- 
.iguislied  Addison  froui  alt  the  other  i>ublic  men  of  those  stoimy  times. 
At  Geneva,  the  traveller  learned  that  a  partial  change  of  ministry 
taken  place  in  England,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Manchester  bad  W 
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come  secretary  of  state.     JEanchester  csertcd  himself  to  serve  hisj'CJ 
friend.     It  was  thought  adTi»ible  Chat  an  English  agent  should  be  d 
the  person  of  Eugene  in  Italy  ;  and  Addison,  whoiie  diplomatic  eduCktJong 
waK  noH'  finished,  vrns  the  man  selected,     lie  was  prcpftHng  to  enUr  o 
his  honorable  functions,  when  all  \i'm  prospi-cia  were  for  a  time  dark>fl 
ened  by  the  death  ofWilllaiii  MI. 

Anne  had  long  felt  a  etrosg  aversion,  personal,  political,  and  reK>l 
glous.  to  the  whig  party.  That  averaioii  appeared  in  the  first  meaau 
of  her  reign.  Manchester  whs  deprived  of  the  seals  after  he  had  b 
them  only  a  few  weeks.  Neither  Somers  nor  Halifax  was  sworn  of 
Privy  Ooundl.  Addison  shared  the  fate  of  Ills  three  patrons.  His  hopes  % 
of  employment  in  the  public  service  were  at  an  end ;  his  pension  ^ 
stopped^  and  it  was  necessary  fur  him  to  support  himself  by  hix  a 
exertions.  Ho  became  tutor  to  n  young  KngliHh  traveller ;  and  appean  i 
to  have  rambled  with  his  pupil  over  great  part  of  Switzerland  aod.  I 
Gcrroaay.  At  this  time  he  wKito  hia  pleasing  treatise  on  "MedaJs."  i 
It  w&s  not  published  till  after  his  death;  but  several  dlstingaisbed  I 
Bcholars  saw  the  manuscript,  and  gaye  Just  praise  to  the  grace  of  tli»  I 
style,  and  to  the  learning  and  ingenuity  evinced  by  the  quotations. 

Front  Oeruiany,  Addison  repaired  to  Holland,  where  he  learned  the  | 
itews  of  his  father's  dcatli.  After  passing  some  months  in  the  United  ' 
Provinces,  he  returned  about  the  close  of  the  year  1703  to  England.  Ha  | 
was  there  cordially  received  by  his  friends,  and  introduced  by  them  into  A 
the  Kil^Cat  Club — a  society  in  which  were  collectiid  all  the  varioua-.f 
taleuLs  and  accomplishments  which  then  gave  lustre  to  the  whig  partyv 

Addison  was,  during  some  monllis  after  Ids  return  from  the  Cont»-  | 
nent,  hard  pressed  by  pecuniary  difficulties.  But  it  was  soon 
power  of  his  noble  patrons  to  serve  him  ofTectually.  A  pobtical  chanf!^  | 
Bilent  and  gradual,  but  of  the  highest  importance,  was  in  daily  progress.  | 
The  accession  of  Anno  had  been  hailed  by  the  tories  with  trans|)orls  of 
joy  and  hope ;  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  whigs  had  fallen  never  ■ 
to  rise  again.  The  throne  was  surrounded  by  men  supposed  to  be  at-  J 
tached  to  the  prerogative  and  to  the  church ;  and  among  tlii;i 

li  in  the  favor  of  the  sovereign  as  the  lord-treasurer  Godol-  I 
pliin  and  the  captain-general  Marlborough. 

The  country  gentlemen  and  country  clergymen  had  fully  expectud  I 
that  the  policy  of  these  ministers  would  be  directly  opposed  to  that  \ 
whicli  had  been  almost  constantly  followed  by  Wttliam ;  that  the  In 

would  be  favored  at  the  expense  of  trade ;  that  no  addition  1 
would  be  made  to  the  funded  debt;  that  the  privileges  conceded  to  i 
lissentera  by  the  late  king  would  be  curtailed,  if  not  withdrawn;  tlkat   \ 


the  war  with  Frutice,  if  there  must  b«  such  a  ww,  would,  on  onr  port, 
bo  almost  entirely  naral ;  and  that  the  ^vernmeiit  would  avoid  c1ob« 
connectiunii  with  fordgn  powers,  and,  above  all,  with  Holland. 

But  the  country  gentlemen  ami  country  dergymea  were  &Ced  to  be 
dcceiced,  not  For  the  last  time.  The  prejudici's  and  passions  which  raged 
without  control  in  vicikrBgei),  In  cathedrttl  doecs.  and  m  the  msnor-lioaKCS 
of  fojt-hunting  squires,  were  not  shared  by  the  chiera  of  the  miDistry. 

'hone  KtatesiQon  saw  that  it  was  both  for  the  public  interest,  and  for 
interest,  to  adopt  a  whig  policy  ;  at  least  as  rci^pecled  ihe  alli- 
of  the  country  and  Ihe  conduct  of  the  war.  But  if  the  foreign 
'policy  of  the  whigs  wer«  adopted,  it  was  imposi^iblo  to  abstain  fiom 
adopting  also  their  Hnancial  j>olicy.  The  natural  consequences  followed. 
The  rigid  tones  were  alienated  from  the  government.  The  voles  of  the 
whigs  became  necessary  to  it.  The  votes  of  the  whigs  could  be  secured 
only  by  further  concessions ;  and  further  concessions  the  queen  was  in- 
duced to  make. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1704,  the  state  of  parties  bore  a  cloiM 
ojulogy  to  the  dUte  of  parties  in  1826.  In  1826,  as  in  ITIM,  there  was 
ft  lory  ministry  divided  into  two  hostile  sections.  The  position  of  Mr. 
Canning  and  his  friunds  in  1826  corresponded  to  that  which  Marlbo- 
rough and  Godolphia  occupied  in  1704.  Nottingham  and  Jersey  were, 
in  1704,  what  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Westmoreland  were  in  1826.  The 
whigs  of  1704  were  in  a  situation  resembling  that  in  which  the  whigB 
of  1826  etood.  In  1TD4,  Somers,  Halifax,  Sunderland,  Cowper,  were 
not  in  office.  There  was  no  avowed  coalition  between  them  and  the 
modwate  tories.  It  is  probable  that  no  direct  communication  tending 
to  such  a  coalition  had  yet  taken  place ;  yet  all  men  saw  that  such  a 
coalition  was  inevitable,  nay,  that  it  was  already  half  formed.  Such,  or 
nearly  such,  was  the  state  of  things  when  tidings  arrived  of  the  great 
battle  fought  at  lilenhoiin  on  the  13th  Aogust,  1704.  By  the  whigs 
the  news  was  now  hailed  with  transports  of  joy  and  pride.     No  fault, 

no  cause  of  quarrel,  could  be  remembered  by  them  against  the  command- 
er whose  genius  had,  in  one  day,  uliaiiged  the  face  of  Europe,  saved  the 
imperial  throne,  humbled  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  secured  the  act  of 

settlement  against  foreign  hostiUty.  The  feeling  of  the  tories  was  Tory 
diSercut.  They  could  not,  indeed,  without  imprudence,  openly  express 
t«gret  at  an  event  so  glorious  to  their  country  i  but  their  conifmtula- 

tions  were  so  cold  and  sullen  as  to  give  deep  disgust  to  the  victorious 
general  and  his  friends. 

Qodolphin  was  not  a  reading  man.     Whatever  time  ho  could  spare 

from  bnsuiesB  he  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  at  Newmarket  or  at  tba 


card-table.     But  he  vas  not  absolutely  indifferent  to  poetiy;  and  b* 
was  loo  iDtclligenl  an  obserTer  not  to  perceive  l\M  literature  vm  a  Tor- 
midable  engine  of  (lolitical  warfare ;  and  that  the  great  whig  lEader«  had 
Btreiiglhened  thetr  party,  and  raised  their  charactt^r,  by  extending  a  libo-  .. 
ral  and  judicious  patrunuge  to  good  writ(;rs.    Uc  was  mortified,  and  n 
without  reason,  by  the  exrceding  badness  of  the  poems  which  apjiea 
in  honor  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim.     One  of  theHe  poems  has  been  r»M 
sued  from  oblivion  by  the  exquisite  absurdity  of  three  lines' 
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Where  to  piocure  better  verses  the  trensurer  did  not  know. 
unduixtood  how  to  negotiate  a  loan,  or  remit  a,  subsidy.     Hu  was  : 
well  versed  in  the  history  of  running  horses  and  fighting  ooeks; 
lus  acquaintance  among  the  poets  wa.s  very  small,     lie  consulted  HaG 
fox ;  but  Halifux  aftecttd  to  decline  the  office  of  adviser.     He  had,  t 
said,  done  his  best,  when  he  had  power,  to  encourage  me:i  whose  al 
ties  and  acquirements  might  do  honor  to  their  country.     Those  timei 
were  over.     Other  maxims  had  prevaileil.     Merit  was  sutfcred  U 
in  obscurity  ;    the  publia  money  was  squandered  on  the  undcservi^V 
"I  do  know,"  he  added,  ''a  gentleman  «\io  would  celebrate  the  batlltfl 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  subject.     But  I  will  not  name  him." 
dolphin,  who  was  expert  at  the  soft  answer  which  turnuth  away  wrath)  M 
and  who  was  under  the  necessity  of  paying  court  to  the  n  bigs,  gently^ 
replied,  that  there  was  too  much  ground  for  Ilalifas'tj  complaints,  butfl 
that  what  was  amiss  should  in  time  be  rectilie<i  ;  and  that  ti 
time  the  >^ervice3  of  a  man  such  as  llaliiax  had  described  should  be  lib«>^ 
rally  rewar<)ed.     Halifax  then  mentioned  Addison,  but,  mindful  of  QntM 
dignity  as  well  as  of  the  pecuniary  interest  of  his  friend,  insisted  that  tl 
laiaister  should  apply  in  the  most  courteous  manner  to  Addison  him  J 
self;  and  this  Gudolphin  promised  to  do. 

Addison  then  occupied  a  garret  up  throe  pair  of  stairs,  c 
shop  in  the  Haymarket.     In  this  humble  lodging  he  was  surprisud,  oj 
the  morning  which  followed  the  conversation  between  Oodolphin 
Halifax,  by  a  visit  from   no  lese  a.  person  than  the  Right  llonoratifa 
Henry  Bnylo,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  afterwards  LorAfl 
Carletoii.     This  high-bom  minister  had  been  sent  by  the  lord-ti 
rer  as  ambassador  to  the  needy  poet.     Addison  readily  undertook  thai 
proposed  task,  a  task  which  to  so  good  a  whig  was  probably  a  pleasure^l 
When  the  poem  was  Uttle  more  than  half  finished,  he  showed  it  tu  Ga>  | 
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dolplJn,  who  was  delighted  with  it,  and  particularly  with  Ihe  raroous 
flimilitude  of  the  angel.  Addison  was  instantlj-  ajipointed  to  a  comiuia- 
sjanorship,  with  about  two  hundred  poundd  a  year,  and  was  asaurod 
liat  this  ^puiotmcnt  was  only  an  earnest  of  greater  favora. 
The  "  Camputgn  "  came  forth,  and  was  as  much  admired  by  the  pub* 
5  by  the  miulstcr.  It  pleases  ua  less  on  the  whole  than  the  '-  Epis- 
.o  HaJifax."  Yet  it  undoubtedly  ranks  hi|;h  among  the  poems  which 
Speared  during  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Dryden  and  the  dau-ti 
if  Pope's  genius,  llie  chief  merit  of  the  ''  Campugn,"  we  think,  is  that 
Srtiich  was  noUced  by  Johnson — the  manly  and  mtbnal  rejection  of  flp- 
Thc  first  great  poet  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us  sang  of 
war  long  before  war  became  a  science  or  a  trade.  11^  in  his  time,  thero 
was  enmity  between  two  little  Greek  towns,  each  poured  Ebrth  its  crowd 
ef  citizens,  ignorant  of  discipline,  and  armed  with  implements  of  labor 
rndely  turned  into  weapons.  On  each  side  appeared  conspicuous  a  few 
chiels.  whose  wealth  had  enabled  them  to  procure  good  armor,  horses, 
and  chariots,  and  whose  leisure  had  enabled  them  to  practise  military 
exercises.  One  such  chief,  if  he  were  a  man  of  great  strength,  agility, 
tad  conri^,  would  probably  be  more  formidable  than  twenty  commoa 
men  ;  and  the  force  and  dexterity  with  which  he  hurled  his  spear  might 
have  DO  inconsiderable  share  in  deciding  the  event  of  the  day-  Such 
e  probably  the  battles  with  which  Homer  ^'as  familiar.  But  Ho- 
r  related  the  actions  of  men  of  a,  former  generation — of  men  who 
prang  from  the  gods,  and  communed  with  the  gods  faca  to  face — of 
:e  of  jv-hom  could  with  ease  tiurl  rocks  which  two  sturdy  hinds 
t  a  later  period  would  be  unable  even  to  hfL  He  therefore  naturally 
lepresented  their  martial  exploits  as  resembling  in  kind,  but  far  sur- 
ssing  in  magnitude,  those  of  the  stoutest  and  most  expert  combatants 
of  his  own  age.  Achilles,  clad  in  celestial  armor,  drawn  by  celestial 
cwursers,  grasping  the  spear  which  none  but  himself  could  raise,  driving 
all  Troy  and  Lycia  before  him,  and  choking  the  Scamandcr  with  dead, 
nras  only  a  magnificent  exaggeration  of  the  real  hero,  who,  strong,  lear- 
B,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  weapons,  guarded  by  a  shield  and  helmet 
{  the  best  Kidonian  febric,  and  whirled  along  by  horses  of  Thessalian 
i,  struck  down  with  his  own  right  arm  foe  aAur  foe.  In  ail  rudu 
s  similar  notions  are  found.  There  are  at  this  day  countries 
■Fliere  the  life-guardsman  Shaw  would  be  considered  as  a  much  greater 
T  than  the  Duke  of  Wellinj;ton.  Bonaparte  loved  to  deKcribo  the 
hsiouishment  with  which  the  Mumclukes  looked  at  his  diminutive  fig- 
ure, Mourad  Bey,  distinguished  above  all  his  fellows  by  his  bodily 
Uiength,  and  by  the  skill  with  which  he  managed  his  borse  sod  hia 
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sabre,  could  not  bolieve  Ihst  a  man  who  whb  searcely  five  Ibet  liigh. 
rode  tike  a  butcher,  was  the  p^ate^t  Boldler  in  Europe. 

Homer's  descriptions  of  war  liad  therefore  an  much  truth  as  puetrj 
requires.     But  truth  was  altogether  wanting  to  the  pcrformaooea  tit 
those  who,  writing  about  battles  which  had  scarcely  any  thing  in  mho- 
moQ  n'ith  the  battles  of  his  times,  servilely  imitated  his  manner.     The 
fblly  of  Silius  ICalicua,  in  particular,  ia  positively  nauseous.     Ha  undnv 
took  to  record  in  verse  the  vicissitudes  of  a  pt»t  stniggle  between  gen- 
erals of  the  tirst  order;  and  his  narrative  is  made  up  of  the  hideoDH 
wounds  which  these  generals  inflicted  with  their  own  hands.    Asdrubal 
flin^  a  spear  which  grazes  the  shoulder  of  consul  Nero ;  but  Nero 
his  [.pear  into  Asdrubal's  side.     Fabius  siays  Thuris,  and  butea, 
Mans,  and  Arses,  and  the  long-haired  Adherbes,  and  the  gigautic  Th^ 
lis,  and  Sapharus,  and  Moneesus,  and  the  trumpeter  Morinus.     llanid- 
bal  runs  Perusinus  throngh  the  groin  with  a  stake,  and  breaks  the  thi| 
bone  of  Telcsinus  with  a  huge  stone.    This  detestable  fashion 
in  modem  times,  and  continued  to  prevail  down  to  the  age  of  Addi 
Several  versifiers  had  described  William  turning  thousands  lo  flight  by 
his  single  prowess,  and  dyeing  the  Boyiie  with  Irish  blood.     Nay, 
Ktimable  a  writer  as  John  Philips,  the  author  of  the  "Splendid  Sliil' 
ling,"  reprexented  Marlborough  as  having  won  the  battle  of  Blenheim 
tuerely  by  strength  of  muscle  and  skill  in  funce.     The  following  lines 
ma^  serve  aa  in  example : — 


1 

ot       ■ 


Boiling  In  riesih.  Dsstrncllnii,  (rrLui 
tLOtB'ln  bin  rurlouB  cniirSD.  Atrmiid 
Tha  giDwijig  balla  piny  lonocent,  wlii 

Amnns  Un  filing  OauK  In  Qallfe  1 
Be  flyitfi  bli  i^flklnc  switrd.  uidsircv 
Wlib  liiwllu 


]  lilBifUc-destTDjlngaBDraf" 

Addison,  with  excclient  sense  and  tasto,  departed  from  this  ridicn 
kina  fashion,  lie  reserved  his  praise  for  the  qualities  which  made  Mari- 
borough  truly  great,  enei^,  sagacity,  mih'tary  science.  But,  above  all, 
the  poet  cKtoUed  the  firmness  of  that  mind  which,  in  the  midst  of  con- 
fusion, uproar,  and  slaughter,  examined  and  disposed  every  thing  with 
le  wisdom  of  a  higher  intelligence. 

Here  it  was  that  he  introdu:ed  the  famous  comparison  of  Marlhft 
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.fongt  to  an  iinpcl  jfnidiny;  the  whirl  vrind.     We  will  not  dispute  the  gen-  ^H 

er&l  justice  of  Johnson's  remarks  on  this  p^ssa^^.     But  v/o  must  poiiit  ^^M 

out  one  circunn^tancc  which  appears  t«  hare  uscaped  all  the  critics.'     The  ^^M 
extraordinaTy  efleot  which  this  simile  produced  wheo  it  first  appeared, 
and  wliich  to  the  following  generations  seemed  inexplicable,  is  douhtlcss 
to  be  chieflj  attributed  to  a  line  which  most  readers  now  rcp^iird  as  % 

^^  Ibcble  parenthesis —  ^^ 

^^L                                     -aiii:fauoriUao-«t]»]eBtlUiuili>pU''d.''  ^H 

^^Hiddison  spoke,  not  of  a  storm,  hnt  of  the  Ktorm.     The  great  tecnpesi  of  ^H 

^^^  November,  1703,  the  only  tempest  whifh  in  our  latitude  has  equalled  ^H 

the  rage  of  a  tropical  hurricane,  had  left  a  dreadful  reoBllcction  in  the  ^H 

minds  of  all  men.     No  other  tempest  was  ever  in  this  coimtr;  the  occa-  ^H 

Enon  of  a  parliamentary  address  or  of  a  public  fast.     Whole  flectg  had  ^H 

^^■^een  ca$!t  away.     Large  mansions  had  been  blown  down.     One  prelate  ^H 

^^^Ukd  been  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  his  palace.     London  and  Bristol  ^^M 

^^MM  presented  the  appearance  of  cities  juc^t  sacked.     Hundreds  of  fami-  ^H 

^^^^es  were  Htiii  in  mourning.     The  prostrate  trunks  of  large  trees,  arid  the  ^^ 


The  prostrate  trunks  of  large  trees,  and  the 
ruins  of  houses,  still  attested,  in  ali  the  southern  counties,  the  fiiry  of 
the  blast.  The  popularity  which  the  simile  of  the  angel  enjoyed  among 
Addison's  contemporaries,  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  advantage  which,  in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  the  particular 
has  over  the  general. 

Soon  after  the  Campaign,  was  published  Addison's  Norr.itive  of  his 
Travels  in  Italy.  The  first  effect  prodnced  by  this  narrative  was  disap- 
poinlmenL  The  crowd  of  readers  who  expected  polities  and  scandal, 
speculations  on  the  projects  of  Victor  Ainadeus,  and  anecdotes  about  the 
jollities  of  convents  and  the  amuur.s  of  cardinals  and  nuns,  were  con- 
founded by  finding  that  the  writer's  mind  was  much  more  occtipicd  by 
the  war  betu'een  the  Trojnus  and  Rutulians  than  by  the  war  between 
France  and  Austria;  and  that  he  seemed  to  have  heard  no  scandal  of 
later  date  than  the  gallantries  of  the  Empress  Faustina.  In  time,  how- 
ever, the  judgment  of  the  many  was  overruled  by  that  of  the  few;  and 
before  the  book  waa  reprinteil,  it  was  bo  eagerly  sought  that  it  sold  for 
five  times  the  original  price.  It  is  still  read  with  pleasure  :  the  style  is 
and  flowing;  the  clas.sicai  quotations  and  allusions  are  numerous 
happy ;  and  we  arc  now  and  then  charmeil  by  that  singularly  hu- 
and  delicate  biimor  in  which  AdJison  excelled  all  men.  Yet  this 
'^;reeable  work,  even  when  con.^idercd  merely  as  the  history  of  a  litera- 
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r7  tour,  raay  justly  be  cenanrod  on  Bocount  of  iU  faults  gf  di 
We  have  already  said  that,  though  rich  in  extracts  from  the  Latin  pi 
it  conUiDB  scarcely  any  references  to  the  t^tin  orators  and  hiBtoriM 
We  tnuBl  add  that  it  contains  little,  or  rather  no  inFonnation,  n 
the  history  and  literature  ot  modem  Italy.     To  the  best  of  oi 
Li«nci>^  Addison  does  not  mention  Dante.  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Boiardo, 
Berni,  Lorenzo  dc'  Medici,  Machiavetli.     He  coldly  tells  us,  that  at  Fer- 

,  he  saw  the  tomb  of  Ariosto,  and  that  at  Venice  he  heard  the  gondo- 
liers sing  verse?  of  Tasso.  But  for  Tasso  and  Anosto  he  cared  far  lesa 
than  for  Valerius  Flaccus  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  The  gentle  Qaw  of 
the  Tidn  brings  a  line  of  Silius  to  his  mind.  The  sulphurous  stream  of 
AlLuIa  su^icalB  to  him  several  passages  of  Martial.  But  lie  has  not  n 
word  to  say  of  the  illustrious  dead  of  Santa  Croce ;  he  crosses  the  wood 
of  Ravenna  without  recollecting  the  Spectre  Huntsman ;  and  wanders 
up  and  down  Rimini  without  one  thought  of  Francesca.  At  Paris,  he 
eagerly  sought  an  introduction  to  Boilcau ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have 
been  at  all  aware,  that  at  Florence  he  was  in  the  vidnity  of  a  poet  with 
whom  Boileau  could  not  sustain  a  oompariKon,  of  the  greatest  lyric  poet 
of  modern  times,  of  Vincenzio  Pilicaja.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  Filicaja  was  the  favorite  pout  of  the  ali-aecompliBhcd  Somers, 
under  whose  protection  Addison  travelled,  and  to  whom  the  account  of 
the  Travels  is  dedicated.  The  truth  is,  that  Addison  knv^w  little,  and 
cared  less,  about  the  literature  of  modem  Tfaly.     His  favorite  models 

•e  Latin.  His  favorite  critics  were  French.  Half  the  Tuscan  poetry 
thatJie  bad  read  seemed  to  him  monstrous,  and  the  other  half  tawdry. 

Hia  Travels  were  followed  by  the  lively  opera  of  "  RoEwno 
This  piece  was  ill  set  to  music,  and  therefore  failed  on  the  stage ;  b 

iRipletely  succeeded  in  print,  and  is  indeod  excellent  in  its  kind, 
smoothness  with  which  the  verses  glide,  and  the  elasticily  with  w 
they  bound,  is,  to  our  ears  at  least,  very  pleasing.    We  are  inclined  I 
think  that  if  Addi^un  had  left  heroic  couplets  to  Pope,  and  blank  ves 
o  Rowe,  and  had  emjiloyed  himself  in  writing  airy  and  spiritud  at 
hia  rep\itation  as  a  poet  would  haye  stood  far  higher  than  it  no\ 
Some  years  after  his  doatii,  "  Rosamond "  was  set  to  new  music  I 
tor  Ame ;  and  was  performed  with  complete  success.     Several  p 
long  retained  their  popularity,  and  were  daily  sung,  during  the  li 
part  of  Georpe  the  Second's  reign,  at  all  the  harpsichords  in  Englan 

While  Addi)wn  thus  amused  himself,  his  prospects  and  the  j 
pects  of  his  party  were  constantly  liccoming  brighter  and  brighter, 
the  spring  of  1705  the  ministry  were  freed  from  the  n 
y  a  House  of  Commons,  in  which  tones  of  the  most  per^'erse  class  hi 
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the  sscemlenoy.  Tlie  elections  worn  farornble  l«  the  whigs.  Tlie 
ooalition  which  had  been  tacitly  utd  gradimlly  formed  was  now  opcnl; 
avowed.  The  great  Bcal  was  given  to  Oowper.  Somers  and  Uaiil'ax 
were  swoni  of  the  council.  Halifax  was  scut  in  the  following:  year  to 
cBrrj-  the  decorations  of  the  gwter  to  the  electoral  prince  of  Uiuiover, 
and  was  accompanied  on  this  honorable  mission  by  Addison,  wlio  had 
juBt  been  made  under-aecretary  of  state.  The  secretary  of  state  under 
whom  Addison  drst  served  was  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  a  tory.  But 
Hedges  was  soon  dismissed  to  make  room  for  the  most  vehement  of 
whigs,  Charles,  Earl  of  Sunderland.  In  every  department  of  the  state, 
indeed,  the  high  churchmen  were  compelled  to  give  place  to  thtir 
opponents.  At  the  close  of  1707  the  toriee  who  still  lemuined  in  office 
strove  to  rally,  with  Uarlcy  at  their  head.  But  the  attempt,  tliough 
favored  by  the  queen,  who  had  always  been  a  tory  at  heart,  and  who 
had  now  quarrelled  with  tiie  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  was  unsuccessful. 
The  time  was  not  yet.  The  captain-g;unera]  was  at  the  height  of  popu 
larity  and  glory.  The  low-church  party  had  a  majority  in  Parliament, 
country  squires  and  rectors,  though  occoBionally  uttering  a  savage 
for  the  most,  part  in  a  state  of  torpor,  which  lasted  till  they 
roused  into  activity,  and  bdeed  into  madness,  by  the  prasecution 
Socheverell.  Hurley  and  his  adherents  were  compelled  to  retire. 
The  victory  of  the  whigs  was  complete.  At  the  general  eluc^on  of 
1708  their  strength  in  the  House  of  Commune  became  irresistible; 
and  before  the  end  of  that  year,  Somers  was  made  lord-president  of  the 
council,  and  Wharton  lord-heutenant  of  Ireland. 

Addison  sat  for  Malmsbury  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  was 
elected  in  IT08.  But  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  the  field  for  him. 
The  bashfulness  of  his  nature  made  his  wit  and  eloquence  useless  in 
debate.  He  once  rose,  but  could  not  overcome  his  dilEdeoce,  and  ever 
after  remained  silent.  Nobody  can  think  it  strange  that  a  great  writer 
ahould  fail  as  a  speaker.  But  many,  probably,  will  think  it  strange 
that  Addison's  failure  ua  a  speaker  should  have  hud  no  unfavorable 
effect  on  his  success  as  a  politician.  In  our  time,  a  man  of  high  rank 
and  great  fortune  might,  though  speaking  very  little  and  very  ill,  hold 
a  considerable  post.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  mere  adventurer,  a 
man  who,  when  out  of  office,  must  live  by  his  pen,  should  in  a  few 
yeaia  become  successively  under-secretary  of  state,  chief  secretary  for 
belond,  sod  secretary  of  state,  without  some  orulorieal  talent.  Addi- 
rinn,  without  high  birth,  and  with  little  property,  rotie  to  a  post  which 
wkes,  the  heads  of  the  great  houses  of  Talbot,  Uussell,  and  Bentlnck, 
Kve   thought  it  an  honor  to   fill.      Without  openins    his   l\^  m 
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debate,  ho  rose  (o  s  post  the  highest  thnt  Chatham  or  Fos  etet  re 
Anil  this  he  did  before  he  had  been  nine  yi'ars  in  Parliaroent. 
must  look  for  the  explanation  of  this  seeming  miracle  to  the  pecnliW 
ciivrimstaiiecB  in  which  that  genentljon  was  placed.  During  the  inter- . 
val  which  elapsed  between  the  time  when  the  censorship  of  the  pnas 
cessed  »nd  the  time  when  parliamentary  proceedings  bt'san  to  be  freely 
reported,  literary  talents  were,  to  &  public  man,  of  much  more  impor- 
tance, oratorical  talents  of  much  less  importaoce,  than  in  our  time.  At 
present,  the  best  way  of  giving  rapid  and  wide  publicity  to  a  statement 
or  an  argument,  is  to  introduce  that  statement  or  argument  into  » 
speech  mode  in  Parliament.  If  a  political  tract  were  to  appear  superiW 
totbeconductof  the  Allies,  or  to  the  best  numbers  of  the  Freeholder,  tto 
circulation  of  such  a  tract  would  be  languid  indeed  when  compared  wift 
the  circulation  of  every  remarkable  word  uttered  in  the  deliberalion'j  of 
the  li^slatnre.  A  speech  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  four  in  tto 
morning,  is  on  thirty  thousand  tables  before  ten.  A  speech  made  on  tto 
Monday  is  read  on  the  Wednesday  by  multitudes  in  Antrim  and  Aber-' 
deenshire.  The  orator,  by  the  help  of  the  short-hand  writer,  has  to  %-^ 
great  exlcnt  superseded  the  pamphleteer.  It  was  not  bo  in  the  re^frj 
of  Anne.  The  best  speech  could  then  produce  no  effect  except  on  thoaS'i 
who  heard  it.  It  was  only  by  means  of  the  press  that  the  opinion  of', 
the  public  without  doors  could  be  influenced ;  and  the  opinion  of  th0> 
public  without  doors  could  not  but  be  of  the  highest  importance  in  ft  i 
country  governed  by  parliaments ;  and  indeed  at  that  time  goTemed  hf  . 
1  triennial  parliaments,  The  pen  was,  therefore,  a  more  formidable  po* 
ilitiea!  engine  than  the  tongue,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  contended  only  ' 
inParhament.  But  Wal pole  and  Piilteney,  the  Pitt  and  Fox  of  »0' 
earlier  period,  had  not  done  half  of  what  was  necessary,  when  they  Bat', 
down  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  haAx 
still  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  country,  and  tliis  they  could  do  only  I 
by  means  of  the  press.  Their  works  are  now  forgotten.  But  it  is  ceiM 
tain  that  there  were  in  Oruh-street  few  more  assiduous  scribblers  ofJ 
thoughts,  letters,  answers,  remarks,  than  these  two  great  chiefs  of  pap- , 
ties.  Pult«ney,  when  lemlerof  the  opposition,  and  possessed  of  £30,00>- 
%  year,  edited  the  ''  Craftsman."  Walpole,  though  not  a  man  of  lilel^ 
ary  habits,  was  the  autlior  of  at  least  ten  pamphlets ;  and  retoucbdfl 
and  corrected  many  more.  These  facts  suflSctcntly  show  of  ho4l 
great  importance  literary  assistance  then  was  to  the  contending  parddfl 
St.  John  was.  certainly,  in  Anne's  reign,  the  best  tory  speaker ;  Cow^ 
per  was  probably  the  best  whig  speaker.  But  it  may  well  be  douhlrf 
whether  St.  John  did  so  much  for  the  tones  aa  Swift,  and  whethor 
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Cowper  did  so  much  for  tlio  whigs  us  Addison.  When  thrate  thiDgs 
are  diilj  conRiden.'d,  it  will  not  be  thoiig-ht  atrange  that  Aftiiison  should 
hare  climbod  higher  in  the  stale  than  any  other  Englishman  has  ever, 
bj  means  merely  of  literary  talents,  been  able  to  cliinb.  Swift  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  climbed  as  high,  if  he  had  not  been  encumbered 
by  his  cosriock  nod  bis  pudding-sleeves.  As  fur  as  the  homi^^  of  the 
great  went.  Swift  had  a.<)  much  of  it  as  if  lie  had  been  lord-treasurer. 

To  the  influence  which  Addison  derived  from  his  literary  talents, 
was  ailded  all  the  influence  which  arises  from  cli«iiu-'ter.  The  world, 
always  ready  to  think  the  worst  of  needy  politicaJ  adventurers,  was 
forced  to  make  one  except'on.  Restlessness,  violence,  audacity,  laxity 
of  prijiciplo,  are  the  vices  onlinarily  attributed  to  that  cla.'is  of  men. 
But  Giction  itself  could  not  deny  that  Addison  had,  throuf;h  all  changes 
of  fortune,  been  strictly  faithful  to  his  early  opinions,  and  to  bis  early 
friends ;  that  his  integrity  was  without  stain ;  tliat  his  whole  deport- 
ment indicated  a  fine  sense  of  the  becoming;  that,  in  the  utmost  heat 
of  controversy,  his  zeal  was  temjiored  by  a  regard  for  truth,  humanity, 
and  social  decorum ;  that  no  outrage  could  ever  provoke  him  to  retalia- 
tion unworthy  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman ;  and  that  bis  only  faults 
were  a  too  sensitive  delicacy,  and  a  modesty  whicb  amounted  to  bush- 
fulness. 

He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  bis  time ;  and 
much  of  his  popularity  ha  owed,  we  believe,  to  that  very  timidity  which 
his  friends  lamented.  That  timidity  often  prevented  him  from  exhibit- 
ing his  talents  b}  the  best  advantage.  But  it  propitiated  Nemesis.  It 
averted  that  envy  which  would  otherwise  liave  been  esclted  by  fiuoo  so 
splendid,  and  by  so  rapid  an  elevation.  No  man  is  so  great  a  favorite 
with  the  public,  as  be  who  is  at  once  aiU  object  of  admiration,  of  respect, 
and  of  pity;  and  such  were  the  feelings  which  Addison  inspired. 
ThoKO  who  enjoyed  the  privil^e  of  hearing  his  familiar  conversation, 
declared  with  one  voice  that  it  was  superior  even  to  his  writings.  The 
brilliant  Mary  Montagu  said  that  she  had  known  all  the  wits,  and  that 
Addison  was  the  best  company  in  the  world.     The  malignant  Pope  was 
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forced  to  own,  that  there  was  a  cliarm  id  Adiiison's  talk  which  <: 
be  found  nowhere  else.  Swift,  when  biirnm^  with  animosilj  against 
tiie  wliigs,  could  not  but  confers  to  Stcllu,  thnt,  after  all,  he  Imd  nc^vcr 
known  any  assoriata  so  agreeable  as  Addison.  Steele,  an  eicelient 
judge  of  livelj  conversation,  stM,  that  the  convursaljon  of  Addison  was 
at  once  the  moat  polite,  and  the  most  mirthful,  that  couid  be  ims^ned  ; 
— that  it  was  Terence  and  Oatulliis  is  one,  heightened  by  an  exquisits 
something  that  was  neither  Terence  nor  Catullus,  but  AddL^on  alonc^. 
Xoong,  an  escellent  judge  of  serious  conTersation,  «aid,  that  when  Addi- 
BOQ  was  at  his  ease,  he  went  on  in  a  noble  strain  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage, BO  as  to  chain  the  atlsiition  of  everj  hearer.  Nor  were  his  greaL 
colloquial  powers  more  admirable  than  the  courtesy  and  softness  of 
heart  which  appeared  in  his  conversation.  At  the  same  timo,  it 
would  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  wholly  devoid  of  the  malice 
D'hich  is,  perhaps,  iusepurablc  from  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  Hh 
had  one  habit  which  both  Swift  and  Stella  applauded,  and  which  wa 
hardly  know  how  to  blame.  If  his  first  attempts  to  set  a  presuming 
dunce  right,  were  ill  received,  he  changed  his  lone,  "  assenteil  with  civil 
leer,"  and  lured  the  flattered  coicomb  deeper  and  deeper  into  absurdi- 
ty. That  such  was  his  practice  we  should,  we  think,  have  guessed 
from  liis  works.  The  Tatler's  criticisms  on  Mr.  Softly's  sonnet,  and 
the  Spectator's  dialogue  with  the  politician,  wlio  is  so  zealous  for  the 
honor  of  Lady  Q — p — t — .s,  are  excellent  spccimi^ns  of  this  innocent 
miscliief. 

Such  were  Addison's  talents  for  conversation.  But  his  rare  gifts 
were  not  exhibited  to  crowdii  or  to  strangers.  As  soon  as  he  entered  a 
large  company,  as  soon  as  he  saw  an  unknown  face,  hts  lips  were  scaled. 
and  his  manners  became  constrained.  None  who  met  liiin  only  in  great 
KEsemblieE,  would  have  been  able  to  believe  that  he  was  the  same  man 
who  had  uften  kept  a  few  friends  listening  and  laughing  round  a  table 
&om  the  time  when  the  play  ended,  till  tliedoukofESt.  Paul's  inCovent- 
Qarden  struck  four.  Yet,  even  at  such  a  table,  he  was  not  seen  to  the 
best  advantage.  To  enjoy  his  conversation  in  the  highest  perfection,  it 
was  necessary  to  be  alone  with  him,  and  to  hear  him,  in  his  own  phrase, 
think  aloud.  ''There  is  no  such  thing,"  he  used  to  say,  "as  real  conver- 
sation,  but  between  two  persons." 

This  timidity,  a  timidity  surely  neLther  ungracefiil  nor  unamiablo 
led  Addison  into  the  two  most  serious  faults  which  can  with  justice  be 
imputed  to  him.  He  found  that  wine  broke  the  spell  which  lay  on  liia 
fine  intellect,  and  was  therefore  too  easily  seduced  uilo  convivial  excess. 
Such  excess  was  in  that  age  regardedj  even  by  grave  men,  as  the  most 
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rmial  of  all  iiecca lilloes ;  and  was  so  fur  from  bein);  a  mark  of  ill- 
bieeding  tbat  it  was  almost  essential  to  the  character  of  a  fine  gentle 
man.  But  the  smallpjtt  speck  la  Been  on  u  white  ground ;  and  almost 
all  the  biographers  of  Addison  have  said  something  about  this  failing. 
Uf  any  other  statesman  or  writer  ol'  Queen  Anne's  reign,  we  should  no 
more  think  of  saying  that  he  sometimes  took  too  much  wine,  than  that 
he  wore  a  long  wig  and  a  sword. 

To  the  escessive  modesty  of  Addison's  nature,  we  must  ascribe 
another  fault  which  generally  arises  from  a  very  difterent  cause.  lie 
became  a  little  too  fond  of  seeing  himself  surrounded  by  a  small  circio 
of  admirers,  to  whom  he  was  as  a  king  or  rather  as  a  god.  All  theee 
raen  were  far  inferior  to  him  in  ability,  and  Kome  of  them  had  very  seri- 
ous faults.  Nor  did  those  Jaults  escape  his  observation  ;  for.  if  ever 
there  was  an  eye  which  saw  through  and  through  men,  it  was  the  eye 
of  Addison.  But  with  the  keenest  observation,  and  tlie  linest  sense  of 
the  ridiculous,  he  bad  a  large  charity.  The  feeling  with  which  he  look- 
ed on  most  of  bis  humble  companions  was  one  of  benevolence,  slightly 
tinctured  with  contempt.  He  was  at  perfect  ease  in  their  company  ;  he 
wa>!  grateful  for  their  devoted  attachment;  and  ho  loaded  them  with 
benefits.  Their  veneration  for  him  appears  to  have  exceeded  that  with 
which  Johnson  was  regarded  by  Boawell,  or  Warburton  by  Htird.  It 
was  not  in  the  power  of  adulation  to  turn  such  a  head,  or  deprave  such 
a  heart  as  Addison's.  But  it  must  in  candor  be  admitted,  that  lie  con- 
tracted some  of  the  faults  which  can  scarcely  be  avoided  by  any  per- 
son who  in  GO  unfortunate  as  to  be   the  oracle  of  a  small  literary  oo- 

Ono  member  of  tiiis  little  sodety  wa.s  Eustace  Budgell,'  a  young 
templar  of  some  liteinture,  and  a  distant  relation  of  Addison,  There 
was  at  this  time  no  stain  on  the  character  of  Budgell,  and  it  is  not  Im- 
proliable  tbat  his  career  would  have  been  prosperous  and  honorable,  if 
the  life  of  his  cousin  had  been  prolonged.  But  when  the  master  was 
laid  in  the  grave,  the  disciple  broke  loose  from  all  restraint ;  descended 
rapidly  from  one  d^ree  of  vice  and  misery  to  aaollieri  ruined  bis  for- 
tun<^  by  follies ;  attempted  to  repair  it  by  crimes  ;  and  at  length  closed 
a  wicked  and  unhappy  life  by  self-murder.  Yet,  to  tiie  lust,  the  wretch- 
ed man,  gambler.  1a>iipoaner,  cheal,  forger,  an  he  was.  retained  IiIr  alT.x> 
tion  and  veneration  for  Addison ;  and  recorded  those  feelings  in  the  last 
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lines  which  lie  ttnced  before  ho  hid  himseir  from  infamy  under  Londoa 
Bridge. 

Another  of  Addison's  favorito  compsnions  was  Ambrose  Phillipp.'t, 
B  gfVHl  whig  and  a  middling  poet,  who  had  the  honor  of  bringing  into 
frshion  a  species  of  composition  which  has  been  called  after  his  name. 
Nambij-Pambi/.  But  the  most  remarkable  members  of  the  little  sen- 
«te,  as  Pope  long  afterwards  called  it.  were  Richard  Steele  and  Thomas 
Tiokell. 

Steele  had  known  Aiidison  from  childhood.  They  had  been  toge- 
ther-at  the  Charter  House  and  at  Oxford  ;  but  circumstances  had  thun, 
for  a  time,  separated  them  widely.  Steele  haii  left  college  without  tak- 
ing a  degree,  had  been  dixinherited  by  a  rich  relation,  had  led  a  vagi  ant 
lif*;,  hud  served  in  the  army,  hail  tried  to  find  the  philosopher's  etoitu, 
and  had  written  a  religions  treatise  and  several  comedies.  He  was  one 
of  those  people  whom  it  is  impossible  either  to  hate  or  to  respect.  Ilis 
temper  was  sweet,  his  affectioas  warm,  his  spirits  lively,  his  passions 
strong,  and  his  girindples  weak.  His  life  was  spent  in  sinning  and  re- 
penting, in  inculcating  what  was  right,  and  <l,oing  what  was  wrong.  In 
apeculation,  he  was  a  man  of  piety  and  honor;  in  practice,  he  was 
much  of  the  rake  and  a  little  of  the  swindler.  He  was,  however,  so 
good-nntured  that  it  was  not  easy  to  he  seriously  angry  vrith  him,  and 
that  even  rigid  moralists  felt  more  inclined  to  pity  than  ta  blame  him, 
when  he  diced  himself  into  a  spiinging-hoiise,  or  drank  himself  into  a 
fever.  Addison  regarded  St«ela  with  kindness  not  unmingled  with 
scorn,"— tried,  with  little  success,  to  keep  him  outof  scrapes,  introducing 
him  to  the  great,  procured  a  good  place  for  him,  corrected  his  pluj-s, 
and,  though  by  no  means  rich,  lent  him  large  sums  of  money.  One  of 
these  loans  appears,  frnm  a  letter  dated  in  August,  1T08,  l«  have 
amounted  to  a  thousand  pounds.  These  pecuniary  transactions  proba- 
bly led  to  frequent  bickerings.  It  \s  Kutd  that,  on  one  occasion.  Steele's 
neijHgenco,  or  dishonesty,  provoked.  Addison  to  repay  lifmKelf  by  the 
help  of  a  bailiff.  We  cannot  join  with  Miss  Aikin  in  rejecljng  this 
Gtory.  Johnson  heard  it  from  Savage,  who  heard  it  from  Steele.  Few 
private  transactions  which  took  place  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago 
arc  proved  by  stronger  evidence  than  this.  But  we  can  by  no  means 
agree  with  those  who  condemn  Addison's  severity.  Tlie  most  amiable 
of  mankind  may  well  be  moved  to  indignation;  when  what  he  lias  earned 
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h&rdlj,  sii']  lent  with  great  inconvenience  .to  himselfj  fur  tlie  purpose  of 
I'elisving  a  friend  in  distress,  in  squandered  with  insane  profuHion.  Wo 
will  illustrate  our  menning  b;  an  ex&niple,  wbtch  is  not  the  legs  striking 
because  it  is  taken  from  fiction.  Dr.  Uarrison,  in  Fielding'8  ''  Ami^lia," 
is  rRprcsentcd  as  the  most  benevolent  of  Immnn  beings ;  yet  lie  takes 
in  exccittion,  not  only  the  goods,  but  the  per!»^n  iif  his  frii'iiii  Booth. 
Dr.  Harrison  resorts  to  this  strong  measure  because  be  has  been  inform- 
ed that  Booth,  vchile  pleading  p<ivei-ty  as  an  exciiBe  for  not  paying  just 
debta,  has  been  buying  line  jewellery,  and  selting  up  a  coach.  No  per- 
eon  who  is  well  acquainted  with  Steele's  life  and  correspondence,  can 
doubt  that  be  behaved  quite  an  ill  to  AddiKon  a.s  Booth  was  accused  of 
behaving  to  Dr.  Harrison.  The  real  history,  we  have  little  doubt,  was 
something  like  this: — A  letter  comebt  to  Addison,  imploring  help  in 
pathetic  terms,  and  promising  ruforluation  and  speedy  repayment.  Poor 
Dick  declares  that  hu  has  not  an  inch  of  candlo,  or  a  bu.shel  of  coals,  or 
credit  with  the  hiilchor  for  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  Addison  is  moved. 
Ue  determines  to  deny  himself  some  medals  which  are  wanting  to  his 
Bones  of  the  Twelve  Otesars;  to  put  o If  buying  ttte  new  edition  of 
"  Baylo's  Dictionary  "  and  to  wear  his  old  sword  and  buckles  another 
year.  In  this  way  he  manages  Sti  send  a  hundred  pounds  to  h'w  friend. 
The  next  day  he  calls  on  Steele,  and  finds  scores  of  {■enllernen  andlftdies 
assembled.  The  fld<l]es  are  playing)  The  taiile  is  groaning  under 
Champagne,  Burgundy,  and  pyramids  of  su'eetmeats.  Is  it  strange 
that  a  man  whose  kindness  is  thus  abused,  should  send  sheritf 's  offlctra 
to  reclaim  what  is  due  to  him  1 

Tickell  was  a  3'oung  man,  fresh  from  Oxford,  who  had  introduced 
liiuisulf  to  public  notice  by  writing  a  most  ingenious  and  grateful  little 
poem  in  prajsu  of  the  opura  of  '^  Rosamond."  He  deserved,  and  at 
length  attained,  the  first  place  in  Addison's  friendship.  For  a  timo 
Steele  and  Tickell  were  on  good  tenas.  But  they  loved  Addison  too 
much  to  love  each  other ;  and  at  length  became  as  bitter  enemies  as  the 
rival  bulls  in  Tirgi!. 

At  the  close  of  1708,  Wharton  became  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  appointed  Addison  chief  secretary.  Addison  was  consequently  un- 
der the  necessity  of  quiting  London  for  Dublin.  Besides  the  chief  secre- 
iar}'ship,  whieh  was  then  worth  about  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  he 
obtained  a  patent  appointing  him  keei)er  of  the  Irish  records  for  Ufe, 
with  a  salary  of  three  or  four  hundred  n  year.  Budgell  accompanied 
his  cousin  in  the  capacity  of  private  secretary. 

Wbarion  and  Adilison  had  nothing  in  common  but  whiggLsm.  Tha 
lor'Mieutenant  was  not  only  licentious  and  corrupt,  hut  was  distia^i^- 
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ed  from  othor  lilicrtines  and  jobbers  by  a  callous  impudciKO  whicb 
aenled  tbe  ntrongest  conlraiit  [o  the  secretHry's  ^nllencas  uid  dell 
Muiiy  parts  of  the  Irish  administration  at  this  time  appear  to  have 
JKrvcd  Kurious  blame.  But  against  Addison  there  \ 
Re  long  afterwards  asserted,  what  all  the  evidence  which  we  have  ever 
iwcn  tends  to  prove,  that  his  diligence  and  integrity  gained  the  friendship 
of  nil  the  nioKt  considerable  persons  in  Ireland. 

The  parliamentary  career  of  Addison  in  Ireland  has,  we  think, 
vsca|>od  the  notice  of  all  his  biofp-aphers.  He  was  elected  inember  for 
the  borough  of  Cavan  in  the  summer  of  ITUO ;  and  in  the  Journals  of 
two  sewions  hi.i  name  freqaently  occurs.  Some  of  the  entriia*  appear 
to  Indicate  that  he  so  far  overcame  his  timidity  ts  to  make  speecheii. 
Nor  \s  this  by  any  means  improbable;  for  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
was  a  far  less  formidable  audience  than  the  English  house;  and  many 
tongues  which  were  tied  by  fear  in  the  greater  assembly  became  fluent 
in  the  amnller.  Gerard  Hamilton,  f<>r  example,  who.  from  fear  oflosing 
the  fame  gained  by  his  "single  sjiecch,"  sat  route  at  Westminster  during 
forty  years,  spoke  with  great  efiijct  at  Dublin  when  he  was  secretary  to 
Lord  Halifax. 

.While  Addison  was  in  Ireland,  an  event  occurred  to  which  he  owes 
his  high  nnd  permanent  rank  among  British  writers.  As  yet  his  fame 
rested  on  perfbrmances  which,  thfcngh  highly  respectable,  were  not  built 
for  duration,  and  would,  if  he  had  produced  nothing  else,  have  now  been 
almost  forgotten,  on  some  excellent  Latin  verses,  on  some  English  verses 
which  occasionally  rose  above  mediocrity,  and  on  a  book  of  travels, 
agreeably  written,  but  not  indicating  any  cKtraordinary  powers  of  mind. 
These  works  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  taste,  sense,  and  leambg. 
The  time  had  come  when  he  was  to  prove  himself  a  man  of  genius,  and 
to  enrich  our  literature  with  compositions  which  will  live  as  long  as  th( 
English  language. 

In  the.  spring  of  1709,  Steele  formed  a  literary  project,  of  whiah  hv 
n-as  far  indeed  from  foreseeing  the  consequences.  Periodical  papers  had 
during  many  years  been  published  in  London.  Most  of  these  were 
political ;  but  in  some  of  them  questions  of  morality,  tasto,  and  love- 
casuistry  had  been  discussed.  The  literary  merit  of  these  works  waa 
small  indeed  ;  and  even  their  names  are  now  known  only  to  the  earf| 

Steele  had  been  appointed  gazetteer  by  Sunderland,  at  the  reqoidl 
it  is  said,  of  Addison ;  and  thus  had  access  to  ti^reign  intelligence  eaiflfl 
and  more  authentic  than  was  in  those  times  withm  Lite  reach  of  an  a^H 
miy  news-writer.     This  drciimstance  seenw  *"  hs'"  siigpi-iied  to  ^H 
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he  mbcoie  of  publishing  a  periodical  paper  on  a  now  plan.  It  was  la 
appear  on  the  days  on  which  the  po»t  left  London  for  the  country,  which 
Here,  in  that  genera,tion,  the  Tueadikys,  ThursdayB,  and  Saturdays.  It 
was  to  contain  the  foreign  news,  accounts  of  theatrical  representations, 
and  the  literary  gossip  of  Will's  and  of  the  Grecian.  It  was  also  to  OOD- 
tain  I'P'narks  on  the  fashionable  topics  of  the  day,  compliments  to  besi>- 
ties,  pasquiniuies  on  noted  shnrpt-rs,  and  criticisms  on  popular  preacbcni. 
The  aim  of  Steele  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  fIrKt  higher  than  this. 
He  was  not  ill  qualified  to  conduct  the  work  which  he  hud  planitcd. 
His  public  intellipence  he  drew  from  the  best  sources.  He  knew  the 
town,  and  had  paid  dear  for  his  knowledge.  lie  had  read  much  mors 
than  the  dissipated  men  of  that  time  were  in  the  hal>it  of  reading.  Ila 
was  a  rake  among  i^holars,  and  a  scholar  among  rakes.  His  style  wb8 
easy  and  not  incorrect ;  and  though  his  wit  and  humor  were  of  no 
higher  order,  his  gay  animal  spirits  imparted  to  his  coniposilion.t  an  air 
of  vivacity  which  ordinary  readers  could  hardly  distinguish  from  comic 
genius.  His  writings  hare  been  well  compared  to  thot«  light  wines, 
which,  though  deHcient  in  body  and  flavor,  are  yet  a  pleasant  small 
drink,  if  not  kept  too  long,  or  carried  too  far. 

Isaac  Bickerstatr,  Es<iuire.  Astrologer,  was  an  imaginary  person, 
almost  as  well  known  in  that  age  as  Mr.  Paul  Pry  or  Mr.  Pickwick  in 
ours.  Swill  had  assumed  the  nameofBlckerstali'in  ■  Katirical  pamphlet 
against  Partridge,  the  almanac- maker.  Partridge  liad  Iwen  fiiol  enough 
to  publish  a  fiirious  reply.  Gickerstalf  had  rejoined  in  a  second  pam  pi  del 
still  more  diverting  than  the  first.  All  the  wits  had  combined  to  keep 
up  the  Joke,  and  the  Iflwn  was  long  in  convulsions  of  laughter.  St««le 
determined  to  employ  ihe  name  which  this  controversy  had  made  popu* 
9  announced  that  I^iac  Bickcrstaff.  Eb- 
0  publish  a  paper  called  the  "  Taller."  ' 

Addison  ha/l  not  been  consulted  about  this  scheme;  but  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  It  he  determined  to  give  it  his  assiHtance.  The  eSect  of  that 
B.isistance  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  Steele's  own  words.  "  1 
fared,"  he  said,  "like  a  distressed  prince  who  calls  in  a  powerful  neighbor 
to  his  aid.  I  wa.«  undone  by  my  auxiliary.  When  I  bad  once  called 
him  in,  I  could  not  subsist  without  dependence  on  htm."  "  The  paper," 
lie  says  elsewhere,  "  was  advanced  indeed.  It  was  raised  to  a  greater 
thing  than  I  intended  it." 

It  is  possible  that  Addison,  when  he  sent  across  St.  George's  Chnn- 
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Be',  bis  first  contributions  to  the  Tntlcr.  hn<i  no  nn 
TBiietj  or  hJG  own  pOKersi.  lie  nas  tliv  ]io»«ss< 
witli  a  hundred  ores.  But  he  had  brcu  acquainted  only  with  llio  least 
precions  part  of  his  treasures;  and  had  brtiicrto  contented  himself  with 
producing  eometimes  copper  snd  tiometiines  lead,  inlerminplcd  with  a 
little  silver.  All  at  once,  and  by  mere  accident,  he  lind  li{:hl«d  on  un 
inexhaustible  vein  of  the  finest  gold.  The  mere  choice  and  itTrui>i,-eiii('nt 
of  his  words  would  have  sufficed  to  make  his  fcasays  classical.  Fur 
never,  not  even  by  Drj'den,  not  even  by  Temple,  had  the  English  lon- 
l^uage  biien  written  with  liiich  swuctnesB,  grace,  and  facility.  But  this- 
was  the  sQia11e»;t  part  ofAddison't:  praise.  Had  he  clothed  his  thoughta-;.. 
in  the  half  French  style  of  Horace  Walpole.  or  in  the  half  Latin  b1 
Dr.  JohnKon,  or  in  the  haJf  Gtrman  jorpon  of  the  preseut  day,  his  g 
would  have  triunii>hed  over  all  faults  of  manner. 

As  a  moral  satirisl,  he  stands  nnrivalled.     If  ever  the  best  Tatlers 

and  Spectators  were  equLilled  in  their  own  kind,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  guess  that  it  must  have  been  by  the  lost  comedicR  of  Menander. 

In  wit,  properly  so  called.  Addison  was  not  inferior  lo  L'owley  or 
Butler.  No  single  ode  ofCuwIey  contains  so  many  happy  analogies  KB 
arecrovrdcd  into  the  lines  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller;  and  we  would  under- 
take to  collect  frem  the  ''Spectators"  as  preat  a  number  of  ingenious 
illu.ttnitions  as  cud  be  found  in  ''  Hudibra?!."  The  still  higher  bculty 
of  invention  Addison  possessed  in  still  larger  measiii'e.  The  numerous 
fictions,  generally  Original,  often  wild  and  grote^ue.  but  always  Angu- 
larly graceful  and  happy.  w*hich  are  found  in  his  essays,  fully  untitle 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  gi'eat  poet — a  lank  to  which  his  metrical  compoui- 
dons  give  him  no  claim.  As  an  observer  of  lilb,  of  manners,  of  all  the 
shades  of  human  character,  he  stands  in  the  lir»:t  class.  And  what  he 
observed  he  had  the  art  of  communicating  in  two  widely  different  ways. 
Se  could  describe  virtues,  vices,  habits,  whims,  as  welt  as  Clareadon. 
But  he  could  do  something  better.  He  could  call  human  beings  into 
existence,  and  muiie  th<»n  exhibit  tliemselves.  If  wu  wish  to  find  any 
thing  more  vivid  than  Addison's  beat  portraits,  we  must  go  either  to 
Sbakspeare  or  to  Cervantes. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Addison's  humor,  of  his  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  of  his  power  of  awakening  that  neat^  in  others,  an  I  of  draw- 
ing mirth  from  incidents  which  occur  every  day,  and  from  little  pecuJi- 
arities  of  temper  and  manner,  such  as  may  be  found  in  every  man  1 
We  feel  the  charm.  We  give  ourselves  up  to  it.  But  we  sirive  in  vaj»« 
to  analyze  iL  ^H 

Perhaps  tb>  best  way  of  describing  Addison's  pecidior  pleasaDti7,j^H 


V  compare  it  with  the  pIciLsantry  of  some  other  f^eat  untimt.     The 
e  Diost  eminent  masters  of  the  art  of  ridicule,  during  the  eichtcenlh 
sntiiry,  were,  wb  conceive,  Addison,  Swift,  and  Voltaire.     Which  of 
e  three  hail  the  greatest  power  of  moving  laughter  may  be  que.sticiDK.-d. 
it  each  of  them,  within  his  own  domain,  was  supreme.     Voltaire  ia 
e  prince  of  builbonn.    His  merriment  ia  without  disguise  or  ref^traint. 
^egMnboUi  he  grins;  he  shakes  his  Bides;  ho  points  the  finger ;  he 
turns  up  the  nose ;  ho  shoots  out  the  tongue.     The  manner  of  Swift  is 
Che  very  opposite  to  this.     He  moves  laughter,  but  never  joins  in  it- 
He  appear*  in  his  works  such  as  he  appenrcd  in  society.     All  the  com- 
pany are  convulsed  in  mcniment,  while  the  dean,  the  author  of  all  the 
mirth,  preserves  an  invincible  gravity,  and  even  soumess  of  aspect ;  and 
gives  utterance  to  the  most  eccentric  and  ludicrous  fancies,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  reading  the  com niination -service 

Lunei'  of  Aildison  in  »<  remote  from  that  of  Swift  as  (him  that 

f  Voltaire.     He  neither  laughs  out  like  the  French  wit.  nor.  like  the 

bish  wit,  throwi^  a  double  ;iortion  of  severity  into  hia  countenance  while 

IDghinginly ;  but  presencij  a  look  p«4?u!iBrlj  his  own,  a  look  of  dcnnire 

renity,  disturbed  only  by  an  arch  sparkle  of  the  eye,  an  ainioiil  intper- 

1  elevation  of  the  brow,  an  almost  imperceptible  curl  of  the  lip. 

e  is  never  that  either  of  a  Jack   Pudding  or  of  a  cynic.     It  i& 

a  gentleman,  in  whom  the  quickest  sense  of  the  ridiculous  ia 

tanlly  tempered  by  good  nature  and  good  breeding. 

-n  Chat  the  hiinior  of  Addison  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  a  more 
'flelidous  flavor  than  the  humor  of  either  Swift  or  Voltaire.  Thus 
nncli,  at  lea.st,  u  certain,  that  both  Swift  and  Voltaire  have  been  euc- 
cessfully  mimicked,  and  that  no  man  has  yet  been  able  lo  mimic  Adrli- 
SOn.     The  letter  of  the  Ahb6  Coyer  to  Pansophe  is  Voltaire  all  over. 

Ill  imposed,  during  a  long  time,  on  the  academicians  of  Paris.    Tliera 
!  passages  in  Arbuthnot's  satirical  works,  which  we,  R.t  least,  cannot 
rtjnguiish  from  Swift'K  best  writing.     But  of  the  many  eminent  men 
10  have  made   Addinon  their  model,  though  many  liiive  copied   his 
ire  diction  with  happy  effect,  none  has  been  able  to  catch  the  lone  of 
I  pleasantry.     In  the  World,  in  the  Connoisseur,  in  the  Mirror,  in  the 
nnger,  there  are  numerous  papers  written  in  obvious  imitation  of  hia 
Tatlers  and  Spectxtors.     Most  of  these  pnpcrs  have  some  merit ;  muTiy 
Ere  very  lively  and  amusing ;  bnt  there  is  not  a  single  one  which  cunld 
Iw  passed  off  OS  Addison's  on  a  critic  of  the  smallest  perspicacity. 
^^^_.      Bat  that  wliich   chiefly  distinguishes  Addison   from  Switt,   from 
^^B^oltsirc.  from  almost  all  the  other  great  masters  of  ridicule,  is  the  grafx, 
^^■BH)  nobloiKSS,  the  moral  purity,  which  we  find  even  in  his  memuiiinC 
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Severity  ^adually  hardening;  und  darkening  into  misanthropy,  d 
terizes  tlie  works  of  SwiR.     The  nature  of  Voltaire  was.  indeed,  not 
JDhuman;  but  he  veneratiui  nothing.     Neither  in  the  ina»t«rpieoeR  of 
art  nor  in  the  purcat  examples  of  virtue,  neither  in  the  Great  First 
Cause  nor  a  the  awful  enigma  of  the  grave,  could  he  see  any  thing  bi 
Bubjects  fur  drollery.     The  more  Holemn  and  august  the  theme,  t 
more  monltey-liko  was  h'us  grimacing  and  chattering.    The  mirth  < 
Swift  is  the  mirth  of  Mephiatiiphiles ;  the  mirth  of  Voltaire  Ik  the  mirth  * 
of  Fuck.     If,  as  Soama  Jennings  oddly  imagined,  a  portion  of  the  happi- 
ness of  seraphim  and  Just  men  made  perfect  be  derived  from  an  exqufeite 
perception  of  the  ludicrous,  their  mirth  must  surely  lie  none  other  tbmB 
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>the  mirth  of  Addison ; — a  mirth  cnntiiKtent  with  teuder  compMsioii  fbi^^H 
all  that  is  frail,  and  with  profound  reverence  Ibr  all  that  is  sublinwj^^H 
Nothing  great,  notlimg  amiable,  no  moral  duty,  no  doctrine  of  natni*|]^^| 
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revealed  religion,  has  ever  been  associated   by  Ad<lison  with  any 
degrading  idea.    His  humanity  is  without  a  parallel  in  literar}*  history. 
The  highest  proof  of  human  virtue  is  to  possess  boundluss  power  with- 
out abusing  it.     No  kmd  of  power  is  more  formidable  than  the  pown 
of  making  men  ridiculnun ;  and  that  power  Addii-on  possesseu  in  bound^ 
less  measure.     IIuw  grossly  that  power  was  abused  by  Swill  and  Vohl 
taire  is  well  known.    But  of  Addison  it  may  be  confidently  iilHiiiiXw 
that  he  has  blackened  no  man's  character,  nay,  that  it  would  be  'lifflfl 
cutt,  if  not  impossible,  to  Hnd  in  all  the  volumes  which  he  has  left  M  0M 
single  taunt  which  can  be  called  ungenerou.s  or  unkind.     Yet  he  h&M 
detractors,  whose  malignity  might  have  seemed  to  justify  an  terribleifl 
revenge  as  that  which  men,  not  su^rior  to  him  in  genius,  wreaked  «■ 
Bettesworth  and  on  Franc  do  Pompignan.   He  was  a  politician ;  be  whB 
the  best  writer  of  his  party;   he  livcij  in  times  oT  tierce  exciteinenl-^| 
in  times  when  pcr.wns  of  high  character  and  station  stooped  to  »:urrili^fl 
such  as  is  now  practised  by  the  basest  of  mankind.    Yet  no  provocMiflH 
and  no  example  could  induce  him  to  return  railing  for  railing.  ^M 

I  Of  the  service  which  his  essays  rendered  to  morality  it  is  difficult  td 
'  npeak  ..oo  highly.  It  is  true  that,  when  the  Tatler  appeared,  that  ag|l 
of  outrageous  profanencss  and  licentiousness  which  follon'ed  the  Rdfl 
(oration  had  passed  away.  Jeremy  Collier  had  shamed  the  theabtl|fl 
into  something  which,  compared  with  the  excesses  of  Etherege  am^^ 
Wycberley,  might  be  called  decency.  Yet  there  still  lingered  in  tl)fl 
public  mind  a  pernicious  notion  that  there  was  some  connectic  n  betwesM 
genius  and  profligacy — between  the  doiues tic  virtues  and  thi  sullen  fonfl 
maJHy  of  the  Puritans.  That  eiror  it  is  the  glory  of  Addison  t"  hanfl 
dispelled.    He  taught  the  nation  that  the  faith  and  the  moraUty  gfl 
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^^Bde  and  Tillotson  might  be  Toiind  in  coiupnn;  mth  wit  more  Epnrkling 

^^■Kn  the  wit  of  Congreve,  and  with  humor  riclier  than  tho  humcir  of 

^MfhaLrugh.     So  effectually,  indeed,  did  he  retort  on  vic«  the  modiery 

^^^rtiich  hud  recently  been  directed  against  virtue,  that,  since  his  time,  the 

>pen  violation  of  decency  has  always  been  considered  among  ns  as  the 

Buro  mark  of  a  fool.     And  this  revolntion,  the  greatest  and  most  salu 

tary  ever  effected  by  any  satirist,  he  aceomplishcd,  bo  it  rememberetl, 

Enoiit  writing  one  personal  lampoon- 
In  the  early  cuntribiitions  of  Addison  to  the  Tatler,  his  pecnliitr 
'era  were  not  fully  eshibited.  Yet  from  the  flrat  his  superiority  to 
coadjutors  was  evident.  Some  of  his  inter  Tatlers  arc  fully  equal 
to  any  thing  that  he  ever  wrote.  Among  the  portraits,  we  most  admin: 
Tom  Folio,  Ned  Softly,  and  tho  Political  Upholsterer.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Court  of  Honor,  the  Thermometer  of  Zeal,  the  story  of  the 
Frozen  Words,  the  Monioirs  of  the  Shilling,  are  excellent  specimens  of 
that  ingenious  and  lively  species  of  fiction  in  which  Addison  excelled  all 
men.  There  is  one  still  better  paper,  of  the  same  class,  but  though 
that  paper,  a  hundred  and  tliirty-tliree  years  ago,  was  probably  thought 
an  edifying  as  one  of  Emalridge'a  sermons,  we  dare  not  indicate  it  to 
the  squeamish  readers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

During  the  session  of  Parliament  which  commenced  in  November, 

),  and  which  the  tinjicachDient  of  Sacheverell  has  ninds  memorable, 

Iddison  appears  to  have  resided  in  London.     The  Tatler  was  now  more 

'^ular  than  any  periodical  paper  had  ever  been;  and  his  connection 

s  generally  known.     It  was  nut  known,  however,  that  almost 

y  thing  good  in  the  Tatler  was  his.    The  truth  is,  that  the  fifty  of 

Itty  numbers  which  we  owe  to  him  were  not  merely  the  beat,  but  so 

"iffldedly  the  best,  that  any  five  of  them  are  more  valuable  than  all  the 

D  hundred  nuinbers  in  which  he  had  no  share. 

IIv  required,  at  this  time,  all  the  solace  which  he  could  derive  from 

Mess.     The  queen  had  always  disliked  the  whiga.     She  had 

tforing  some  years  disliked  the  Marlborough  family.     But,  reigning  by 

a  disputed  title,  she  could  not  venture  directly  to  oppose  her.sclf  to  a 

majority  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and,  engaged  as  she  was  in  a 

war,  on  the  event  of  which  her  own  cron-a  was  staked,  she  could  not 

ntnture  to  disgrace  a  great  and  successful  general.      But  at  length,  in 

^■k  year  1710,  the  cauaes  which  had  restrained  her  from   showing  her 

^BM^(»]  to  the  low  church  party  ceased  to  operate.     The  ^rial  of  Sache- 

^HkII  produced  an  outbreak  of  public  feeling  !icarce]y  less  violent  than 

^■He  which  we  can  oiirM^lves  remi^mber  in   18'2il,  nnd  in  Ib^il.     Tha 

Hpuntry  gentlemi'i.  the  country  clergymen,   the  rabble  of  the  to^rvHi 
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were  all    for  once,  on  U;e  Huiie  eidc,     It  wns  clei-  thnt,  it» 
election  took  plnoe  beforu  the  excitement  abatttl,  the  loriM  would  tMiva 
a  mnjority.     The  Eervices  of  Marlborough  had  heen  eo  Eplendid  thst 
Ihey   were  no  longer  necesijary.     The  qmien"ii  throne  wa 
all  attacks  on  tho  part  of  Louis.     Indeed,  it  reerae'I  much  more  lik< 
that  the  Enplish  and  German  arrai««  would  dlvrde  the  spoils  of  Vtrwiill 
and  Marli.  tluui  that  a  mnrahal  of  France  would  bring  bw;k   the  Pi 
tender  to  St.  Jamts's.     The  queen.  actinK  by  the  advice  of  llarley,  de- 
termined to  diMniss  her  servants.     In  June  the  change  ('onunenced. 
Sunderland  was  the  first  who  fell.      The  lories  pxultcd  over  hiM  faU. 
The  whig!)  *,ried,  during  a  few  weeks,  to  persuade  themselves  that 
mttjesly  ha  1  acted  only  from  persona!  dislike  to  the  secretary,  and 
she  medila  ed  no  furtlier  alteratiuD.     But,  early  in  Augu.it,  Godol; 
was  Burpri  led  by  a  letter  Irom   Aune,  which  directed  him  lo  break  hi 
white  Ht«9      Even  afler  this  event,  the  irresolution  or  dissimulation  of 
Uarley  ke  >t  up  the  hopes  of  the  whigs  during  another  month  ;  and  then 
the  ruin    )ecame  rapid  and  violent.     The   Parliament  was  dissolved. 
The  mini  ters  were  turned  out.     Tlie  tones  were  called  to  ofllcE.     Tha. 
tide  of  popularity  ran  violently  in  favor  of  the  high  church  part 
That  pa  ty,  feeble  in  the  lale  Ilouse  of  Commons,  was  now  irrefustibl 
The  power  which  the  tories  had  thus  suddenly  acquired,  they  used  with 
blind  and  stupid  ferocity.     The  bow!  which  the  whole  pack  Get  op  for 
prey  and  for  blood,  appalled  even  him  who  had  roused  and  uncbajned 
them.     When  at  this  distance  of  time,  we  calmly  review  the  conduct  o£ 
the  discarded  rainisttirs,  we  cannot  hut  feel  a  movement  of  indignation 
at  the  injustice  with  which  they  were  treated.      No  body  of  me] 
over  administerod  the  goveniment  with  more  energy,  ability,  and 
radon ;  and  their  success  had  been  proportioned  to  their  wisdom, 
had  saved  Holland  and  Germany.     They  had  humbled  FratHM. 
had,  as  it  seemed,  nil  but  lorn  Spain  from  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
had  made  England  the  Hrst  power  in  Europe.     At  home  tbey  had 
England  and  Scotland.     They  had  respected  the  rights  of  oonscieni 
and  the  liberty  of  the  subject.     They  retired  leavmg  their  country 
the  height  of  prosperity  and  glory.     And  yet  they  were  pursued  lo  th( 
retreat  by  Ruch  a  roar  of  obloquy  as  was  never  raised  against  thi 
emment  which  threw  away  thirteen  colonies ;  or  against  the  govemmi 
which  sent  a  gallant  army  to  perish  In  the  ditches  of  Walcheren. 
None  of  the  whigs  suflured  more  in  the  general  wreck  than  A 
He  had  just  susttunod  some  heavy  pecuniary  losses,   of  the'  na( 
which  wo  are  imperfeelly  informed,  when  his  secretaryship  ww 
from  him.     He  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  should  also  be  deprived 
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IBie  small  Tmh  offlre  wbich  he  held  bj  patent,  ne  had  just  resigned 
)kis  feHowship.  It  sMtq^  probabis  that  he  had  already  veiitiired  to  t 
las  eyes  to  a  great  lady ;  and  that,  while  his  political  friends  irere 
jpowerflil,  and  while  his  own  fortones  were  rising,  he  had  been,  in 
phra%  of  the  romances  which  wore  then  fashionable,  permitted  to  hope. 
But  Mr.  Addison,  the  ingenious  writer,  and  Mr.  Addison,  the  chiuf 
secretary,  were,  in  her  ladyship's  opinion,  two  very  different  persons. 
I  All  these  calamities  united,  however,  could  not  disturb  the  serene  cheer- 
sofa  mind  conscious  of  innocence,  and  rich  in  its  own  wealth 
e  told  his  friends,  with  smiling  resignation,  that  they  ought  to  admire 
is  philosophy,  that  he  had  lost  at  once  his  fortune,  his  place,  his  fellow 
Aip,  and  his  mistress,  that  be  must  think  of  turning  tutor  again,  latf 
it  that  hia  spirits  were  as  good  as  ever. 

He  had  one  consolation.  Uf  the  unpopularity  which  his  friends  had 
mirred.  he  had  no  share.  Such  was  the  esteem  with  which  he  wa^ 
garded,  that  while  the  most  violent  measores  were  taken  for  the  ptir- 
»  of  forrang  tory  members  on  whig  corporations,  he  was  returned  to 
'^  Parllanient  without  ctcd  a  conUst.  Swill,  who  was  now  in  London, 
and  who  had  already  determined  on  quilting  the  whips,  wrote  lo  Stella 
in  these  words : — "  The  tones  carry  it  among  the  new  members  six  to 
one.  Mr.  Addison's  election  has  passed  easy  and  undisputed ;  and  I 
believe  if  he  had  a  mind  M  be  king,  he  would  hardly  be  refused." 

The  good-will  with  which  the  tones  regarded  Addison  is  the  more 
honorable  to  him,  because  it  had  not  been  purchased  by  any  conces- 
sion on  his  part.  During  the  general  election  he  published  a  political 
journal,  entitled  the  "  Whig  Examiner."  Of  that  journal  it  may  bo 
safBdent  to  say  that  Johnson,  in  spite  of  his  strung  politkal  prejudices, 
pronounced  it  to  be  superior  in  wit  to  any  of  Swift's  writings  on  tha 
Other  side.  When  it  cea.'wd  to  appear,  Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Stella,  ex- 
pressed his  OTniltation  at  the  death  of  so  formi  'able  an  antnf^nist. 
"  He  might  well  rejoioo,"  says  Johnson,  "  at  the  death  of  that  which  he 
could  not  have  killed."  "On  no  occasion,"  he  adds,  "was  the  genina 
of  Addison  more  vigorously  exerted,  and  in  none  did  the  superiority  of 
his  powers  more  evidently  appear." 

The  only  use  which   Addison  appears  to  have  made  of  the   favor  ^ 

»wlth  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  tories,  was  ta  save  some  of  his 
fttends  [him  the  general  niin  of  the  whig  party.  lie  felt  hiioself  to  be 
fb  a  sitnaCion  which  made  it  his  duty  to  tske  a  decided  part  in  politics. 
Hut  the  ease  of  Steele  and  of  Ambrose  Phiilipps  was  different. 
Phillipps,  A  Idison  even  condescended  to  solicit ;  with  what 
IiBve  not  ascertained.     Steele  held  two  places.     He  was  ^aifittftCT   ^4iA\ 
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o(  Ktnmps.     The  gazette  i 
him      But  he  was  suSKred  to  retain  his  pluce  in  the  Btamp- office,  on  ao 

'mplied  uadurstnnding  tbaL  lie  sliuulil  not  bu  active  aguinst  the  new 
(joTtrnmcnl  j  and  he  was,  during  mure  tlmo  two  jwirs,  induced  by  A4-. 
diaon  to  observe  this  armistice  with  tolerable  fidelity. 

iNtiac  BickerKtnff  accordingly   became  silent  upon  politics,  and 
irticle  or  news,  which  liac]  once  Ibrmed  about  one-third  of  his  pa] 
ftltogether  disippeared.     The  Tatler  had  completely  changed  its  cbtr- 
BCter.     ft  WAS  now  nothing  but  a  series  of  essays  on  books,  morals,  and 
manners.     Steele,  tberefore,  resolved  to  bring  it  to  a  cIo8e.  and  (0  com- 
mence a  new  work  on  ui  improted  plan.     It  was  announced  that  this, 
new  work  would  be  published  doily.      The   undortating  waa  genci 
regai'ded  as  hold,  or  rather  ra.sb ;  but  the  event  amply  justified  the 
fidence  with  which  Steele  relied  on  the  fertility  of  Addison's  genii 
On  the  2d  of  January,  17  il,  appeared  the  last  Tstlor.     On   the   lat 
March  following  appeared  the  first  of  an  incomparable  series  of  paj 
containing  observations  on  life  and  literature  by  an  imaginary 

The  Spectator  himself  wm  conceived  and  drawn  by  Addison  j  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  doubt  that  the  portrait  was  meant  to  be  in  some  fea- 
tures a  likeness  of  the  painter.     ThoSpi.'Ctator  isagentleman  who,  after 
passing  a  studious  youth  at  the   university,   has  travelled  on  classic 
|round,  and  has  liostowed  much  attention  on  curious  points  of  ant)(]aitf. 
Be  has,  on  his  return,  fixed  bts  residence  in  London,  and  has  observed 
ill  the  forms  of  life  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  great  city ; — has  dailj, 
listened  to  the   wits  of  Will's,  has  smoked  with  the  pbilosophe 
the  Ortsciao,  and  has  mingled  with  the  parsons'  ai  Child's,  and 
the  politicians  at  the  St.  James's.      In  the  morning  ho  often  listens 
the  hum  of  the  Exchange;  in  the  eveniug  his  face  is  constantly 
Been  in  the  pit  of  Drury-lane  theatre.     But  lui  insurmountable  ba-shf 
nesa  prevents  him  from  opejiing  his  mouth,  except  in  a  small  circle 
intimate  friends. 

These  friends  were  first  sketched  by  Steele.  Four  of  the  c1 
templar,  the  clergyman,  the  soldier,  and  tho  merchant,  were  unii 
ing  figures,  fit  only  for  a  background.  But  the  other  two,  an  ol 
try  baronet,  and  an  old  town  rake,  though  not  delineated  with 
d<;licate  pencil,  had  some  good  strokes.  Addison  took  the  rude  ontll 
into  his  own  hands,  retoucbed  them,  colored  them,  and  is  in  truth 
creator  of  the  Sir  Roger  do  Covcrley  and  the  Will  Honeycomb 
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Bminantly  happ3'.     Every  valuable  ensay  la  the  series  may  be  road  with 
pleasure  separately;  yet  the  five  or  six  buodred  es^uys  form  ■  whole, 
and  a  whole  n-hich  bits  the  interest  of  a  novel,     ll  mustberetnetabered,  . 
that  at  that  time,  no  iiorol,  giving  u  lively  and  powvrful  pieture  of  r 
ife  and  nuuiners  of  England  had  appeared.      KiehardEon 
■orking  aa  a  compositor.     Fielding  was  robbing  bird's  nests, 
lollctt  was  not  yet  bom.     Tile  narrative,  therefore,  which  connects 
itber  the  Spectator's  essays,  gave   to  our  ancestors  their  tirst  taste 
□  exquisite  and  untried  pleasure.     That  narrative  was  Indeed  con- 
icted  with  no  art  or  labor.     The  events  were  such  events  aa  occur) 
■ery  day.    Str  Roger  comes  up  to  town  to  seo  Bugenio,  as  the  worthy 
met  alwayn  calls  Prince  Eugene,  goes  with   the  Spectator  on  the 
r  to  Spring  Gardens,  walks  among  the  tombs  in  the  abbey,  is  fright- 
by  tlm  Mohawks,  but  conquers  his  apprehension  so  far  as  to  go  to 
the  theatre,  when  the  "  Distressed   Mother  "  is  acted.      The  Spectator 
pays  a  visit  in  the  summer  to  Coverley  Tlatl,  is  charmed  with  the  old 
house,  the  old  butler,  and  the  old  chaplain,  eats  a  Jack  caught  by  Will 
Wimble,  rides  to  the  asttlzes,  and  bears  a  point  of  law  discussed  by  Tom 
Touchy.     At  last  a  letter  from  the  Eionest  butler  brings  to  the  club  the 
news  that  Sir  Roger  is  dead.    Will  Honeycomb  marries  and  reforms  at 
sixty.     The  club  breaks  up !  and  the  Spectator  resigns   his  fimctions., 
Surh  events  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  a  plot,  yet  they  are  related  with  | 
such  truth,  such  grace,  such  wit,  such  humor,  such  pathos,  such  know- , 
of  the  human  heart,  such  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  world, 
that  they  charm  lis  on  the  hundredth  perusal.     We  have  not  the  least 
iDbt  that,  if  Addison  had  written  a  novel,  on  an  extensive  plan,  it 
luld  have  been  superior  to  any  that  we  possess.     As  it  is,  he  is  entitled 
.to  bs  coDMdered,  not  only  as  the  greatest  of  the  English  essayists,  but  \ 
the  forerunner  of  the  great  English  norelista. 
We  say  this  of  Addison  alone;  for  Addison  is  the  Spec ta<or.    About 
Hiree-sevenths  of  the  work  are  his  j  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  , 
his  flrst  essay  is  as  good  as  the  beat  essay  of  any  of  hia  coadjutors.     His  \ 
best  essays  approach  neAr  to  absolutG  perfection ;  nor  is  their  excellence 
more  wonderful  than  their  variety.     Hi«  Invention  never  secras  to  flag;    J 
nor  is  be  ever  under  the  necessity  of  repeating  him,self|  or  of  wearing 
out  a  subject.     There  are  no  dregs  in  his  wine.     He  regales  us  after  the 
fiwiiion  of  that  prodigal  nabob  who  held  that  there  was  only  one  good 
glass  in  a  bottle.     As  Roon  as  wo  have  tasted  the  Urat  sparkling  foam 
of  ajest.  it  is  withdrawn,  and  a  fresh  glaaa  of  nectar  is  at  our  lipa.     On 
the  Monday  we  have  an  allegory  as   lively  and  ingenious  as  Lncian'i 
Aiution  of  Lives ;  on  the  Tuesday  nn  eastern  apologue  aa  richly  oolflwd 
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I   ai  the  TaIeb  or  Scberczule ;  od  die  Woluesdny,  a  character  d 
irith  the  skill  of  La  liruy^rv;  on  the  Thursday,  a  scene  from  c 
I  life  equal  to  the  bviit  chaplcrH  in  tbo  Titar  uf  Wakelield ;  on  the  Fridi 
some   sly   Uoratuin   pletisanlrj'  un  the  fashionable  rollieci — • 
patchea,  or  puppet-shoM's ;  and  on  the  Saturday  a  religioua  s 
which  will  bear  »  coitipurlHOD  with  the  fiin'Bt  passages  in  MaitaiUoiL 

It  is  dangerous  to  Ksle-ct  wliere  then.'  is  ao  much  that  desencB  Q 
highest  prwae.     We  will  venture,  however,  to  say,  that  any  [ 
who  wish  to  form  a  just  notion  or  the  eztctit  and  laricty  of  Addiaoa'a 

em,  will  do  well  lo  read  at  one  sitting  the  following  papers  :- 
two  Visits  to  the  Abbey,  the  Visit  to  the  Exchajige,  tlit  Journal  of  tl 
Retired  Citizen,  the  VJElon  of  Mirza,  the  rranamigrationB  of  Fug  ti 
Monkey,  and  the  Beath  of  Sir  Roger  de  Ooviirley. 

The^  least  valuable  of  Addison's  contributions  to  the  Spectator  •>%] 
in  the  judgment  of  our  age,  his  critical  papers.  Yet  his  critical  [mims 
3  always  luminous,  and  often  ingenious.  Tho  very  worst  of  them 
must  be  regardwl  as  creditable  to  him,  when  the  character  of  the  schoo) 
n  which  he  had  been  trained  is  faiijy  considered.  The  best  of  tbeia,^ 
vore  much  too  good  for  his  readers.  In  truth,  be  was  i 
lur  generation  as  he  was  before  his  own.  So  csHays  in  the  SpeclaM 
vei-emure  cvnt^ured  and  derided  than  those  In  which  he  raised  hiavt 
against  tlic  contempt  with  which  our  fine  old  ballads  were  regarded ; 
and  showed  the  scoUerEi  that  the  same  gold  which,  buniiKlied  and  polish- 
ed, gjves  luEtrc  lo  the  jli^nuid  and  tliu  Odes  uf  Uoiace,  is  minted  with 
the  rude  dross  of  Chery  Chace. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  success  of  the  Spectalor  should  have  b 
such  as  no  similar  work  hajj  ever  obtained.  I'lie  number  of  o 
daily  distributed  was  at  fiist  three  thousand.  It  subseijuently  inc 
ed,  and  had  li^en  to  near  four  thousand  when  the  slamp-tax  1 
imposed.  That  tax  was  fatal  to  a  crowd  of  journals.  The  Spectat«j 
liowever,  stood  its  ground,  doubled  its  price,  and  though  il 
fell  off,  still  yielded  a  large  revenue  both  to  the  state  and  to  the  author 
For  particular  papers,  the  demand  was  immense ;  ui 
twenty  thousand  copies  were  required.  But  this  n 
have  the  Spectator  served  up  every  morning  with  the  bohea  and  rolllj 
was  a  luxury  for  the  few ;  the  majority  were  content  to  wait  till  ei 
enough  had  appeared  to  form  a  volume.  Ten  thousand  copies  of  ei 
volume  were  immediately  taken  off,  and  new  editions  were  called  foK 

lust  be  remembered,  that  the  population  of  England  was  then  har 
a  third  of  what  it  now  is.  The  niunbcr  of  Engliiihrnen  who  were  id 
habit  of  reading,  was  probably  not  a  sixth  of  what  it  now  is.    A  sho^fl 
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keeper  or  a  farrocr  who  found  any  pleasure  in  literature,  was  a  rarity. 
Nay,  there  was  duuhtless  tnoro  tlian  lioe  knight  of  the  shire  whose 
countrj-s<^at  did  not  contain  ten  booka~receipt- books,  and  books  on 
farrkry  Jocluded.  Under  these  circutiistanceii,  the  sale  of  the  SpectmlOF 
must  be  coDEJdcred  as  indicating  a  populnrity  qnile  as  great  as  that  of 
the  most  successful  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scolt  and  Mr.  Dickens  in  our 
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At  the  close  of  1T12,  the  Spectator  cca«ed  to  appear.    It  waKproba- 

'  felt   that  the  short-faced  gentleman  and  his  club  had  bt-en  long 

1  before  tlie  town ;  and  that  it  was  time  to  withdraw  them,  and 

'  to  replace  them  by  a  new  set  of  characters.     In  a  few  weeks  the  first 

number  of  the  "Guardian"  was  published.      But  the  Guardian  was 

unfortunate  both  in  its  birth  and  in  itti  death.     It  began   in   dulnees 

and  disappeared  in  a  tempest  of  faction.     The  original  plan  was  bad. 

Addison  contributed  nothing  till  Rixty-six  numbers  had  appeared ;  and 

it. was  then  impossible  even  for  him   to  make  the  Ouudiaji  what  the 

Spectator  had  been.     Nestor  Ironside  and  the  Miss  Lizards  were  people 

H  ~bt  whom  even  he  could  import  no  interest.     He  could  only  furnish 

^Mttoe  excellent  little  essays,  both  serious  and  comic ;  and  this  ho  did. 

^H      Why  Addison  gave  no  assistance  to  the   Guardian  during  thp  first 

^Hj^  months  of  its  existence,  is  a  question  which  has  puzzled  the  editors 

^Hjiad  biographers,  but  which  seems  to  u a  to  admit  of  a  very  easy  solu- 

^BJbd.  Jb  was  then  enKa^:ed  in  brinpinR  his  Cato_(iaJjie-iitm[e. 

^B^     The  first  four  acts  of  this  drama  had  been  lying  in  liis  desk  since 

lis  Tetum  from  Italy.     His  modest  and  seosiLive  nature  shrank  from 

the  risk  of  a  public  and  shameful  failure ;  and,  though  all  who  saw  the 

manuscript  were  loud   in   praise,  some  thought  it   possible   that   an 

audience  might  become  impatient  even  of  very  good  rhetoric;  and  ad- 

1  Addison  to   print  the  play  without  hauirdiug  a  representation. 

ength.  after  many  fits  of  apprehension,  the  poet  yielded  to  the 

Dcy  of  his  political  friends,  who  hoped  that  the  public  would  dis- 

r  some  analogy  between  the  followers  of  Ctesar  and  the  tones, 

1  Sempronius  and  the  apostate  whigs,  between  Cato,  struggling 

p  the  last  for  the  liberties  of  Rome,  and  the  band  of  patriots  who  still 

P«tood  firm  round  Halifax  and  Wharton. 

Addiaoa  gave  the  play  to  the  managers  of  Drury-lane  theatre, 
vithont  stipulating  for  any  advantage  to  himself.  They,  therefore 
thought  themselves  bound  to  spare  no  eost  in  scenery  and  dresses. 
The  decorations,  itw  true,  would  not  have  pleased  the  skilful  eye  of  Mr 
Uaoready.  Juba's  waistcoat  blazed  with  gold  lace ;  Marcia's  hoop  v»a 
worthy  of  a  duchess  on  the  birthday  ;  and  Cato  wore  a  wig  worth  flftj 
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guineuA.    The  prologue  ww  written  b;  Pope,  and  ia  untJoubtedlf  k 
dignified  and  apirited  compositloD.     The  part  of  the  hero  wu  excellent' 
i.V  pUyed  by  Booth.     Steele  imdi^rtook   to  pack  »  bouiie.     The  boxes 
were  in  a  blaze  with  the  stars  of  the  peers  in  opposition.     The  [ut 
crowded  with  attentice  and  frtcndly  listeners  from  the  inns  of 
and  the  literary  colTee-bouses.     Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  governor  of 
Bitiik  of  Gnglnnd,  was  at  the  head  of  n  powerful  body  of  auxitiai 
frum  the  dty  ; — warm  men  and  true  whi^,  but  better  known  at  Jona- 
than's and  Garrowy'a  than  in  the  haunts  of  wits  and  crilica. 

These  precautions  were  quite  auj^rfluous.  The  tories,  as  a  bod;, 
regarded  AddiEon  with  no  unkind  feelings.  Nor  was  it  for  tbeir 
interest, — professing,  as  they  did.  profound  reverence  for  law  and  pro- 
scription, and  abhorrence  both  of  popular  insurrections  and  of  stA&ding; 
amiiea — to  appropriate  to  themselves  reflections  thrown  on  the 
great  military  chief  and  demagogue,  wlio,  with  the  support  of  the 
legions  and  of  the  common  piv)ple,  ^pbverted  all  the  ancient  institutions 
of  his  country.  Accordingly,  every  shont  tha.t  was  raised  by  the 
members  of  the  Kil-Cat  was  re-eclioed  by  the  high  churchmen  of 
October ;  and  the  curtain  at  length  fell  atiudst  thunders  of  unanio: 
applause. 

The  del^ht  and  admiration  of  the  town  were  desciibed  by 
Guardian  in  terms  which  we  might  attribute  to  partiality,  were  it 
that  the  Exwnitier,  the  organ  of  tlie  ministry,  held  similar  languaga. 
The  tories,  indeed,  found  much  to  sneer  at  in  the  conduct  of  their 
opponents,  Steele  had  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  shown  more  seai 
than  tasto  or  judgment.  Thu  honest  citizens  who  marched  under  the 
orders  of  Sir  Gibby,  as  he  was  facetiously  called,  probably  knew 
better  when  to  buy  and  sell  stock  than  when  to  clap  and  when  to 
hiss  at  a  play ;  and  incurred  .some  ridicule  by  making  the  hypocritical 
Sempronius  their  favorite,  and  by  giving  to  his  inEincers  rants 
louder  plaudits  than  they  bestowed  on  the  temperate  eloquence  of  Calo. 
Wharton,  loo,  who  had  the  incredible  effrontery  to  applaud  the  lii 
abont  flying  from  prosperous  vicv  and  from  the  power  of  impious 
to  a  private  smtion,  did  not  escajre  the  sarcasms  of  those  who  ji 
thought  that  he  could  fly  from  nothing  more  vicious  or  impious 
himself  The  epili^e,  which  was  written  by  Garth,  a  zealous  t 
was  severely  and  not  unreasonably  censured  as  ignoble  and  out  of  f 
But  Addison  was  described,  even  by  the  bitterest  tory  wi'iters.  as  a 
ticman  of  wit  and  vii'tue,  and  in  who^e  friendship  many  persons  of 
parties  were  happy,  and  whose  name  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  vritb 
tious  squabbles. 
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Of  tht  justs  bj-  which  the  triumph  of  the  whig  party  was  disturbed, 
most  severe  and  liuppy  was  Bolingbroke's.     Between  two  acts,  ho 
t  for  Booth  to  his  bos,  and  prtsentwi  him,  before  the  whole  theatre, 
with  a  purse  of  fifty  guineas,  for  defending  the  cause  of  liberty  bo  well 
■igainst  a  perpetual  dictator- 
It  was  April;  and  in  April,  a  hundred  nnd  thirty  years  ago,  tbn 
London  season  was  thought  to  lie  fcr  advanced.     During  a  whole  month, 
however,  Cato  was  performed  to  overflowing  houses,  and  brought  into 
the  treasury  of  the  theatre  twioe  the  gains  of  an  ordinary  spring.     In 
the  summer,  the  Drury  Lane  company  went  doi^-n  to  act  at  Oxfbrd,  and 
^^Btiiere,  before  an  audience  which  retamed  an  affectionate  remembrance 
^^Kf  Addison'E  accomplishmeiits  and  virtues,  his  tragedy  was  acted  durii^ 
^^Beveral  days.     The  fownsnien  began  to  besiege  the  theatre  in  the  foro- 
^^*aoon,  and  by  one  in  the  afternoon  all  the  seats  were  filled. 

About  the  merits  of  the  piece  which  had  so  extraordinary  an  effect, 
the  public,  we  suppose  has  made  up  its  mind.  To  compare  it  with  tho 
masterpieces  of  the  Attio  stago,  with  the  great  English  dramas  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  or  even  with  the  productions  of  Schiller's  manhood, 
would  be  absurd  indeed.  Yet  it  contains  excellent  dialogue  and  decla- 
mation ;  tt»d,  among  plays  fashioned  on  the  French  model,  must  be  al- 
lowed to  rank  high;  not  indeed  with  Athatic,  Zaire,  or  Saul,  but,  we 
think,  not  below  Ctnna ;  and  certainly  above  any  other  Enghsh  tragedy 
of  the  same  school,  above  many  of  the  plays  of  Comeillc,  above  many 
of  the  plays  of  Voltaire  and  Al&eri,  and  above  some  plays  of  Racine. 
Be  thia  m  it  may,  we  have  little  doubt  that  Cato  did  as  much  as  the 
Tatters,  Spectators,  and  Freeholders  united,  to  raise  AJdison'a  Guns 
among  his  contemporaries. 

The  modesty  and  good  nature  of  the  successful  dramatist  had  tamed 
even  the  malignity  of  faction.  But  literary  envy,  it  should  seem,  is  a 
fiercer  passion  than  party  spirit.  It  was  by  a  eealous  whig  that  the 
fiercest  attack  on  the  whig  tr^edy  was  made,  John  Dennis  published 
Branarks  on  Cato,  which  were  written  with  some  acuteness  and  with 
much  coarseness  and  asperity.  But  Addison  neither  defended  himself 
DOT  retaliated.  On  many  paints  he  bad  an  oscellent  defence  ;  and  no- 
thing would  have  been  eanic^r  than  to  retaliate;  for  Dennis  had  written 
d  odes,  bad  tragedies,  bad  comedies :  he  had,  moreover,  a  larger  share 
n  most  men  of  those  inflrmities  and  eccentricities  which  c^cilc  laugh- 
i  and  Addison's  power  of  turning  cither  an  absurd  book  or  an  ab- 
into  ridicole  waii.»n rivalled.  Addison,  however,  serenely  con- 
kionB  of  his  supi  -iorlty,  looked  with  pi  ty  on  his  assailant,  whose  temper . 
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mtilrally  irritable  and  gloomy,  had  been  soared'by  wont,  hy  contni' 
,  ey,  wid  by  literary  feilures. 

But  Aituing  the  young  cuididittos  for  Ad'Iiwn's  favor  there  w*m 
diutinguwhed  by  talents  above  the  rest,  and  distinguished,  we  fiiKr, 
less  by  malignity  and  inancerity.     Pojm  w»fl  only  twenty-five. 
bis  powera  had  expanded  to  their  fUll  maturity ;  tuid  his  best  poem, 
"Rajifi  of  the  Lock,"  had  rewntly  been  published.     Of  his  genius,  \< 
dison  had  always  expressed  high  admiration.     Biit  Addiwn  had  cleor^ 
discimed,  what  might  indeed  have  been  dJMicmed  by  an  eye  lew  peii*>| 
trating  than  his,  that  the  ditniuutive,  crooked,  sickly  l>oy  h'bs 
levon^e  himBclf  on  society  for  the  unkindnesK  uf  nature.     In  the  Span 
tutor,  the  Essay  on  Criticism  had  been  praised  with  cordial  warmthi] 
l)ut  a,  gentle  hint  had  been  addtd,  that  the  wriler  of  such  an  eiceltf 
poem  would  have  done  well  to  avoid  ill-natured   persona! iliea.     Fopi, 
though  evidently  more  galled  by  the  censure  than  gratified  by  the  praise, 
returned  thanks  for  the  admonition,  and  promised  to  profit  by  it.     The 
two  writers  continued   to  exchange  civilitic.4,  couiiKel,  and  small  good 
offices.      Addison  publicly  extolled  Pope's  miscellaneous  pi«c(!8,  and 
Pope  furnished  Addison  with  a  prologue.    Tliis  did  not  last  long.    Popa 
hated  Dennis,  whom  he  had  injured  without  provocation.     The  appeap- 
ftuce  of  the  Remarks  on  Cato,  (rave  the  irriUhle  {loet  an  opportunity  of 
Tenting  his  malice  under  the  show  of  friendship ;  and  such  an  0| 
city  could  net  but  be  welcome  to  a  natui-e  which  wad  implacnbli 
mity,  and  which  always  preferred   the  tortuouE  to  the  straight 
He  published,  acoordingly,  the  '■Narrative  of  the  Frenzy  of  John  Den-" 
nis."     But  Pope  had  mistaken  his  powers.     lie  was  a  great  niasCor  of 
invective  and  sarcasm.     He  could  dissect  a  charaelvr  in  terse  and  sono- 
rous couplets,  brilliant  with  antithesis.     But  of  dramatic  talent  lie  wag 
altogether  destitute.     If  he  had  written  a  lampoon  on  Dennis, 
that  on  Atticua,  or  that  on  Sporus,  the  old  grumbler  would  have 
crushed.     But  Pope  wi'iting  dialogue  resembled — to  borrow  IIoi 
.magery  and  his  own — a  wolf  which,  instead  of  biting,  should 
Kicking,  or  a  monkey  which  should  try  to  sting.     The  Narrative 
terly  contemptible.     Of  argument  there  is  not  oven  the  show ;  an 
jestii  are  such  as,  if  they  were  introduucd  in  a  farce,  would  call 
the  hisses  of  tlie  shilling  gallery.     Dennis  raves  about  the  drama ; 
til  j  nurse  thinks  that  ho  is  calling  for  a  drum.     ''  Tliere  is,"  he  c 
"  nc  peripetia  in  the  tragedy,  no  change  of  fortune,  no  change  at  i 
"  Pray,  good  sir.  be  not  angry,"  said  the  old  womnn ;  ''  I'll  fetch  chanj 
This  is  not  exactly  the  pieaMnlry  of  Addison. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Addison  saw  through  this  oflici 
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wid  felt  himself  deeply  i^ricved  hy  it.  So  roolbdi  bdJ  spilnful  ■ 
pamphlet  could  do  hini  no  good,  and.  if  he  were  thought  to  have  my 
hand  in  it,  must  do  him  harm.  Gifted  with  inoomparabie  powers  of 
ridicule,  he  hod  never,  even  in  self-defence,  used  thoiw  powers  inhamsnlj' 
or  uncourteously ;  and  he  was  not  diKposed  to  let  others  make  his  fame 
and  his  inU-rehts  a,  pretext  under  which  thej  might  comtnit  outrages 
from  which  ha  had  himself  constantly  abstained.  He  accordingly  de- 
clared that  he  had  no  concern  in  the  "  Narrative,"  that  he  disapproved 
of  it,  and  that,  if  he  answered  the  "  lU'marks,"  he  would  answer  them 
like  a  gentleman  ;  and  he  took  care  to  communicate  this  to  Dennis. 
Pope  was  bitterly  morticed ;  und  to  this  transaction  we  are  inclined  to 
Ascrihe  the  hatred  with  which  he  ever  after  regarded  Addison. 

In  Septcmher,  1713,  the  Guardian  ceased  to  appear.  Steele  had 
Bone  mad  about  politics.  A  general  election  bud  jiiiit  taken  place ;  he 
■Md  been  cho<«n  member  fur  tStockbridge,  and  fully  expected  to  play  a 
Kst  part  in  Parliament.  The  immense  succeKS  of  the  TaCler  and  Spec- 
btor  had  turned  his  head.  He  had  been  the  editor  of  both  those  papers; 
htnd  was  not  aware  how  entirely  they  owed  their  influenee  and  popu- 
larity to  the  genius  of  his  friend.  Hii;  spirits,  always  violent,  were 
now  excited  by  vanity,  ambition,  and  faction,  to  such  a  pitch  that  he 
Bvery  day  commitl«d  some  olfenco  against  good  sense  and  guud  taste. 
All  the  discreet  and  moderate  members  of  his  own  party  r^^tted  end 
condemned  his  folly.  ''  1  am  in  a  thousand  troubles,"  Addison  wrote, 
"  about  poor  Dick,  and  wish  that  his  iwal  for  the  public  may  not  be 
ruinous  to  himaclf.  But  he  hoj  sent  me  word  that  he  is  determined  to 
go  on.  and  that  any  advice  I  may  give  him  in  tliis  particular  will  have 
no  weight  witti  him," 

Steele  set  up  a  political  paper  called  ''The  Englishman,"  which,  aa 
ipported  by  contributions  from  Addison,  complf*-ily  failed. 

this  work,  hy  some  other  writiugs  of  the  same  kind,  and  by  the 
whiuh  he  gave  himaelf  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament. 

lade  the  tories  so  an^y  that  they  determined  to  expel  him.  The 
whigs  stood  by  him  gallantly  ;  but  were  unable  to  save  him.  The 
vote  of  expulsion  was  regarded  by  all  di^ipaRsionnte  men  es  a  tyrannical 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  majority.  But  Steele's  violence  and  Ibily, 
though  they  hy  no  means  justilied  the  steps  which  his  enemies  look, 
bad  completely  disgusted  his  friends ;  nor  did  he  ever  regaiii  the  place 
whiuh  he  had  lictd  in  the  public  estimation. 

Addison  about  this  time  conceived  the  design  of  adding  an  eighth 
volume  to  the  Spectator.  In  June,  1714,  the  Srst  number  of  the  new 
(erieH  appeared,  and  during  about  six  months,  three  pa^T& '««»  ^'a 


liflhtd  tvcekly.    Nothing  can  bo  ttore  sinking  tlian  the  contrast 
twecn  the  EngliKhman  mid  tha  eighth  Tolumeof  thi;  Spectauir — 1 
twnei.   StJ<ele  without  Adjinon.   and    Addison   without,   Sl&^le. 
"Englishman'' IS  forgolivn;  the  eighth  vulumi!  of  the  SpccUtc 
tains,  perhaps,  the  finest  essajE,  both  ai^rioiis  and  plajful,  in  the  Enj^ 
lish  lani^uage. 

Before  tliis  Tolurae  was  completed,  llie  death  of  Anne  produced  m 
BDtire  change  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  The  blow 
Boddenlj.  It  found  the  tory  party  distracted  by  internal  feuds, 
unprepared  for  any  great  effort.  Hurley  had  just  been  diHgraeed. 
lingbroke,  it  was  suppDRed,  would  be  the  chief  niinifter.  But  QtB 
queen  wan  on  her  deathbed  before  the  white  stalT  hud  b«ei)  given,  and 
her  last  public  act  wait  to  deliver  it  with  n  feeble  hand  to  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  Tha  emergency  produced  a  coabrion  between  all 
of  public  men  who  were  attached  to  the  Protestant  succession, 
the  First  was  proclaimed  without  oppofiition.  A  council,  in  which 
leading  whigs  had  sc:its,  took  the  direction  of  affairs  till  the 
should  arrive.  The  Hrst  act  of  the  lords  justices  was  to  appoint  Ai 
Bou  their  secretary. 

There  is  an  idle  tradition  that  he  was  directed  to  prepare  a  letter 
the  king,  that  he  cnuld  not  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  style  of  this 
position,  and  that  the  lords  justices  called  in  a  clerk  who  at  once  did 
what  was  wanted.     It  is  not  strange  that  a  story  so  flattering  to  medi- 
ocrity should  be  popular ;  and  we  are  sony  to  deprive  dunces  of  thoii 
consolation.     But  the  truth  must  be  told.     It  was  well  observed  by 
Sh-  James  Mackintosh,  whose  knowledge  of  these  times  was  unequalled, 
that  Addison  never,  in  any  official  document,  affected  wit  or  eloquencej 
and  that  his  despatches  are,  without  exception,  remarkable  for  unpre- 
tending simplicity.     Every  body  who  knows  with  what  ease  Addis 
finest  essays   were  produced,  must  be  convinced   that  if  well-tui 
phrases  had  been  wanted  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  Sndii 
them.     We  are,  however,  inclined  to  beheve  that  the  story  is  not  al 
lutely  without  a  foundation.     It  may  well  be  that  Addison  did 
know,  till  he  had  consulted  experienced  clerks,  who  remembored 
times  when  William  was  absent  on  the  Continent,  in  what  form  a 
from  the  council  of  regency  to  the  king  ought  to  be  drawn.     We  thi 
it  very  likely  that  the  ablest  statesmen  of  our  time,  Lord  John  Rus.s 
Sir  Robert   Peel.  Lord   Palmerston.  for  example,  would,  in  similar 
.■nun stances,  be  found  quite  as  ignorant.     Every  office  I 
mysteries  which  the  dullest  man  may  leam  with  a  little  attention, 
which  the  greatest  man  cannot  possibly  know  by  intuition. 
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^^^hnst  be  Bie^i^  hj  the  chisfor  the  department,  another  b;  his  depiit}'. 

^^■b  a  third  the  ruyal  Gign-mtimml  is  ncccssnry.     One  communicntian  is 

^Hfe  be  registered,  an*  another  h  not     One  lionteiiee  must  be  in  blark 

^^Tnk  and  another  in  red  ink.     If  the  ablest  sucretary  for  Ireland  were 

moved  to  the  Indlnn  board,  if  the  ablest  president  of  the  IndiaJward 

were  moved  to  the  War-Offlco,  he  would  ruquire  instruction  on  points 

like  these ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  Addison  required  Bucb  instructiOD 

when  he  became,  for  the  first  time,  secretary  to  the  lords  justices. 

Qeorge  the  First  took  possession  of  his  kingdom  without  opposition. 
A  new  ministry  was  formed,  and  a  new  parliament  favorable  to  the 
whigs  cho.scn.  Sunderland  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  Addison  again  went  to  Dublin  as  chiof  secretarf. 

At  Dublin  Swii^  resided,  and  there  was  innch  speculation  about  the 
way  in  which  the  denn  and  the  secretary  would  behave  towards  each 
other.  The  relations  which  existed  between  these  remarkable  men 
form  an  interesting  and  pleasing  portion  of  literary  history.  They  had 
early  attached  themselves  to  the  same  political  party  and  to  the  sitme 
patrons.  While  Anne's  whig  ministry  was  In  power,  the  visits  of 
Swifl  to  London  and  the  ofBcial  residence  of  Addison  in  Ireland  had 
given  them  opportunities  of  knowing  each  other.     They  were  the  two 

shrewdest  observers  of  their  age.     But  their  observations  on  each  other 

^^faftd  led  them  to  favorable  conctusionK.  Swift  ilid  full  justice  to  the 
^^B|re  powers  of  conversation  which  were  latent  under  the  ba^hliil  de- 
^Hportment  of  Addition.  Addison,  on  the  other  hand,  diiwemed  much . 
^^^pod  nature  under  the  severe  look  and  manner  of  Swift  j  and,  in 
deed,  the  Swift  of  1708  and  tlie  Swift  of  1738  were  two  very  diflbren 

But  the  path-i  of  the  two  friends  diverged  widely.     The  whig  states- 
loaded  Addison  with  solid  benefits.     They  praised  Swift,  asked 
to  dinner,  and  did  nothing  more  for  him.     His  profession  laid  them 
r  a  difficulty.     In  the  state  they  could  not  promote  him  j  and 
!y  had  reason  to  fear  that,  by  bestowing;  preferment  in  the  church  on 
the  author  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  they  might  give  scandal  to  the  pubho, 
vhich  had  no  high  opinion  of  their  orthodoxy.     He  did  not  make  fair 
allowance  tor  the  difficulties  which  prevented  Halifax  and  Somers  from 
serving  him;  thought  himself  an  ill-used  man;  sacrillced  honor  and 
consistency  to  revenge ;  joined   the  tones,  and  became  their  most  for 
midable  champion.     He  soon  found,  however,  that  his  old  fnends  w 
less  to  blame  thau  he  had  supposed.     The  dislike  with  which  the  'jiieen 
and  the  heads  of  the  church  regarded  him  was  iu.iumioun  table )  and 
U  wu  wit'i  the  greatest  difBculty  that  he  obtaitted  an  wdosw^us^ 
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dignity  of  no  groat  value,  on  ooadicion  ot  fixing  his  residence  ti 
try  which  he  detested. 

DilTiireace  of  politlc&l  opinion  hid  produced,  Dot,  indeed,  a  qinuTol 
buk  a  coolness  bvtvoen  Swift  aod  Aiidison.     Thej  at  longlh  c 
■ItOf^elher  to   Kee  each  oilier.     Yet  there   was  between  them  ■ 
WiDDact  like  that  bctweon  the  hereditiu-j  guests  in  the  Iliad. 

TlaKXai  iiir  yifi  V^oi  TptvF  icAtiraf  r*  Mninipoi, 
Ertlriir,  tv  xi  Sdli  71  wifij  tu  we-rai  mxtlm, 
nuKXai  J"  ail  i7oi  ■Axaiol,  imi^t^ir,  %r  »»  Sinnai. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Addisob,  who  calumniated  and  insulted  no- 
body, should  not  have  calumniated  or  insulted  Swifl.  But  it  ia  re- 
markable that  Sn'ift,'"  to  whom  neither  genius  nor  virtue  waa  sacred, 
and  who  generally  seemed  to  Qnd,  like  most  other  renegades,  a  p 
liar  pleasure  in  attacking  old  friends,  should  hare  shown  so  much  n 
Bpeet  and  tenderness  to  Addison. 

Fortune  had  now  changed.     The  accession  of  the  houae  of  Hanom^ 
bal  secured  in  England  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  in  Ireland  the 
dominion  of  the  Protestant  caste.     To  that  caste  Swift  was  more  odtom 
than  any  other  man.     He  was  hooted  and  even  pelted  in  the  streets  of 
Dublin;  and  could  not  venture  to  ride  along  the  Strand  for  his  b 
without  the  attendance  of  armed  i^rvants.     Many  whom  he  had  ( 
merly  served  now  libelled  and  insulted  him.     At  this  time  Addison  m 
rivod.     He  had  been  advised  not  to  show  the  smallest  civility  to  1 
dean  of  St.  Patrick's.     But  he  answered  with  admirable  spirit,  thatfl 
might  be  necessary  for  men  whose  fidelity  to  their  party  was  suapeclM 
to  hold  no  intercourse  with  political  opponents;  but  that  one  who  h 
been  a  steaily  whig  In  the  worst  times  might  venture,  when  the  gi 
cause  was  triumphant,  to  shake  hands  with  an  old  friend  who  w 
of  the  vanquished  tories.     Hi.s  kindness  was  soothing  to  the  proud  ai 
cruelly  wounded  spirit  of  Swift ;  and  the  two  great  satirists  n 
their  habi'.s  of  friendly  intercourse. 

Those  associates  of  Addison,  whose  political  opinions  agreed  with  h 
shared  his  good  fortune.     Ue  took  Tickell  with  him  to  Ireland. 
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pwrai'ed  for  Budgell  a  lucrative  plBce  in  the  tamo  kingdom.  Aiuhroaa 
Phillipps  was  provided  fur  in  En^'land.  Steele  htu)  rnjiirpd  himself  ho 
mucii  by  hia  eccentricity  and  iwrrersoin-'SS,  that  he  obtained  hut  a  very 
small  part  of  what  he  thought  his  due.  He  wax,  however,  knighted. 
Ue  had  a  placu  in  the  liousehold ;  and  he  eubsoqueDtty  received  other 
marks  of  favor  from  the  court. 

Addison  did  not  remain  long  in  Ireland,  In  1715  he  quitted  hie  k©o- 
retarywhlp  for  ■  seat  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  Id  the  same  year  his  co- 
medy of  the  Drummer  wan  brought  on  the  stage.  The  name  of  the  au- 
thor was  not  announced ;  the  piece  was  citldly  received ;  and  some  crit- 
ics hare  eKpressed  a  doubt  whether  It  were  really  Addison's.  To  us  the 
evidence,  both  external  and  internal,  seems  dcdsive.  It  is  not  in  Addi- 
son's beat  manner;  but  it  contain  a  numerous  passages  which  no  other 
writer  known  to  us  cimld  have  produced.  It  was  at>ain  performed  after 
Addison's  death,  and,  being  known  tu  be  his.  wa»  loudly  appluuded. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1715,  while  the  Rebellion  was  still 
raging  in  Scotlanl,  Addi^«ln  published  the  tirat  numlier  of  a  paper 
called  the  "  Fruebolder,"  Among  his  political  works  the  Freeholder  is 
entitled  to  the  lirst  place.  Even  in  tliu  S)it'Ctator  there  aro  few  serious 
papers  nobler  than  the  character  of  tiis  friend  Lord  Somers;  and  cer- 
tainly no  satirical  papers  superior  to  those  in  which  the  tory  fos-hunter 
itroduced.  This  character  is  the  original  of  Squire  Western,  and  is 
with  ail  Fielding's  force,  and  with  a  delicacy  of  which  Fielding 
altogether  destitute.  As  none  of  Addison's  works  exhibit  stronger 
marks  of  his  genius  than  the  Freeholder,  so  none  does  more  honor  to 
his  moral  charactttr.  It  is  difficult  to  extol  too  highly  the  candor  and 
humanity  of  a  political  writer,  whom  even  the  excitement  of  civil  war 
cannot  hurry  into  unseemly  violence.  Oxford,  it  is  well  kno«-n,  was 
the  stronghold  of  toryism.  The  High  street  had  been  repeatedly 
:d  with  bayonets  in  order  to  keep  down  the  disifEected  gon'nsnieni 
traitors  pursued  by  the  messengers  of  the  government  had  been 
concealed  in  the  garrets  of  several  colleges.  Vet  the  admonition  which,  i 
even  under  such  circumstances,  Addison  addressed  to  the  university,  is  , 
singularly  gentle,  respectful,  and  even  ailbctionate.  Indeed,  he  could 
not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  deal  harshly  even  with  imaginary  persons.  I 
His  fox-hunter,  though  ignorant,  stupid,  and  violent,  if  at  heart  a  good 
fellow,  and  is  at  last  reclaimed  by  the  olemunoy  of  the"  king.  Steele  was 
dissatisfle<l  with  his  fiiend's  moderation,  and  though  he  acknowledged 
that  the  Freeholder  was  excellently  written,  complained  that  the  minis- 
try played  on  a  lute  when  it  was  necessary  to  blow  the  trumpet.  He 
accordingly  determined  to  execute  a  flourish  aller  hia  o^ku  ^SAVivm   voA 
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own,  Peter  Quiucc  exclaims,  "  Ble^  tliee  I  Bottom,  bles.a  tbee !  Lhoa  ari 
trauslatcd."  Id  this  sense,  undoulitedly.  the  mderK  of  either  Pope  or 
Tinkell  may  very  properly  exclaim,  ''Bleas  lliee!    Homer;    thoD  art 

trauslated  indead." 

Our  readers  «-ill,  wc  hope,  agree  with  us  ia  thiuliiiig  that  no  niao  in 
Addison's  situation  could  havy  acted  more  fairly  and  kindly,  both  to- 
n-ards  Pope  &nd  towards  Tidtcll,  than  be  appeara  to  have  done.  But 
an  odious  suspicion  had  sprung  up  in  the  mind  of  Pope.  He  &Dcied, 
■lid  ht!  soon  timily  belwred  tiiat  there  wita  ft  dciip  cotispiracy  against 
his  fame  aud  his  fortunCH.  The  irork  on  wbich  ne  had  slaked  his  repu- 
tation was  to  be  depreciated.  The  snliscriptiou,  on  irhich  restijd  his 
hopes  of  a  competence,  was  to  be  defeated.  With  this  view  Addison 
bad  made  a  rival  translation;  Tiukell  had  consented  l«  &tber  it;  and 
the  wits  of  Button's  had  united  to  puff  it 

Is  there  any  cxtomal  evidence  to  support  this  grave  accusation  t 
The  answer  is  short     Thtre  is  absolutely  nune. 

Was  there  any  internal  evidence  which  proved  Addison  to  be  Ihe 
author  of  this  vtrnion  I  Was  it  a  work  which  Twkell  was  incapable  of 
producing  1  Surely  not  Tickell  was  a  fellow  of  a  college  at  O.ifiird, 
and  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  able  to  construe  the  Iliad ;  and  be 
was  a  better  versitier  than  his  friend.  We  arc  not  aware  that  Pope 
pretended  to  have  discovered  any  turns  of  espresaon  peculiar  to  Addi- 
»un.  Had  such  turns  of  expression  been  discovered,  they  would  be  suf- 
Seii^tly  accounted  for  by  supposing  Addison  to  have  corrected  his 
friend's  lines,  as  he  owned  that  he  had  done. 

Is  there  any  tlung  in  the  character  of  the  accused  persons  wbich 
makes  the  accusation  probable?  We  answer  confidently — notliing. 
Tickell  was  long  after  this  time  described  hy  Pope  himself  as  a  very 
tuT  and  worthy  man.  Addison  had  been,  during  many  years,  before 
tlie  public  Literary  rivals,  political  opponents,  had  kept  their  eyes  on 
him.  But  neither  envy  nor  faction,  in  their  utmost  ri^e,  had  ever  im- 
puted to  him  a  single  deviation  from  the  laws  of  honor  and  of  social 
morality.  Bad  he  been  indeed  a  man  meanly  jealous  of  fame,  and  capable 
of  stooping  to  base  and  wicked  art.'i  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  his  com- 
petitors, would  his  vices  have  remained  latent  so  long?  lie  was  a  wri- 
ter of  tr^iedy :  had  he  ever  injured  Bowe  ?  He  was  a  writer  of  Uoine- 
dy :  had  lie  not  done  ample  justice  to  (jon^^^ve,  and  ^en  valuable  help 
to  Steele  1  He  was  a  pamphleteer :  have  not  his  good-nature  and  gene- 
rosity been  acknowledged  by  Swift,  his  rival  in  &me  and  his  adversary 
in  politici*  1 

That  I'ickell  should  have  been  gui  ty  of  a  villany  si 


Ij  implMbttble.      ITiat  Adfiisnn  dhonlii  hdve  been  guilty  of  b  villnny 

Beems  to  us  highly  improbable.     But  that  thi 

coii»<pired  together  to  commit  a  villnnj  seems  i 

fold  degree.     All  that  is  kiwwn  to  as  of  their 

that  it  waa  not  the  intercourse!  of  two  acoomplices  i 

some  of  the  lines  in  which  Tickell- poured  forth  his 

fin  of  Addison : — 
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Tn  nhat  words,  we  KhouUl  liku  to  know,  did  this  ^inrdian  ^nliij' 
hiTite  his  pupil  to  Juu  in  a  plan  such  as  the  editor  of  the  Satirist  would 
hardly  dare  to  propose  to  the  editor  of  the  Age  ? 

We  do  not  accuse  Pope  of  briiigiti^  an  accusation  which  he  knew  to 
he  false.  We  have  not  tbe  smallest  doubt  tliat  he  believed  it  to  be  true ; 
^jid  the  evidence  on  which  he  believed  it  he  found  in  his  own  bad  heart. 
His  own  life  was  one  long-  scries  of  tricks,  tM  mean  and  ss  malicious  as 
that  of  which  be  suspected  Addison  and  TickeU.  He  was  all  stiletto 
and  maisk.  To  liijuru.  to  insult,  to  save  himself  from  the  consequence 
of  injury  and  insult  by  lying  and  equivocating,  was  the  habit  of  his  life. 
He  published  a  lampoon  on  the  Duke  of  Chandos ;  he  was  taxed  with 
it ;  and  he  lied  and  equivocated.  He  published  a  lampoon  on  Aaron 
Hill ;  he  was  taxed  with  it ;  and  he  lied  and  equivocated.  He  piiblislied 
a  still  fouler  lampoon  on  Lady  Mary  Worlley  Montagu ;  he  was  taxed 
nith  it;  and  he  tied  with  more  than  usual  effrontery  and  vehemence. 
He  puD'ed  himself  and  abused  hie  enemies  under  feigned  name!<.  He 
robbed  himself  of  his  own  letters,  and  then  raised  the  hue  and  cry  afler 
them.  Besides  his  frauds  of  malignity,  of  fear,  of  interest,  and  of  vani- 
ty, there  were  frauds  which  be  seems  to  have  committed  from  love  of 
fraud  alone.  Ue  had  a  habit  of  stratagem — a  pleasure  in  ontwittintt  all 
who  came  near  him.  Whatover  his  object  might  be,  the  indirect  road 
to  it  was  that  which  he  preferred.  For  Bolingbroke  Pope  nndoublodly 
felt  as  much  love  and  veneration  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  feel  foi  any 
human  being.     Yet  Pope  was  scan^ly  dead  when  it  was  discovered  that 
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from  no  motive  except  tbe  mere  love  nf  artitJce,  he  had  been  f 
aa  act  ofgnisa  perlidy  to  Bolingbroke. 

Notliing  wits  more  naturrd  than  thnt  «uch  a  mnn  u  this  should  %t- 
tribute  to  Otbera  that  which  be  Felt  within  himself.  A  plain,  probable, 
colierent  explanation  is  frankly  given  to  hint-  He  ia  certain  that  it  is 
all  a  romance.  A  line  of  conduct  Ecnipuloiisly  fur,  and  e«en  friendly, 
is  pursued  towards  him.  He  is  convinced  that  it  is  merely  a  cover  for 
a  rile  intrigue  by  which  he  ia  to  be  disgraced  and  riifned.  It  is  vain  to 
rants  none,  exrept  those  which 


ask  him  for  proofs.     He  has  n 

he  carries  in  his  owu  bosom. 


Whether  Pope's  mnlipiity  a 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  cann 
have  only  Pope's  story,  which  r 
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;ngth  provoked  Addi.sion  to  retaliate 
now  be  known  with  certainty. 
3  thus.     A  pamphlet  appeared  o 
taining  some  rel3ectiana  which  stung  Pope  to  the  quick.     What  thoi 
reflections  were,  and  whether  they  were  reflections  of  which   he  had  a 
right  to  complain,  we  have  now  no  mean?  of  deciding.     The  Earl  of 
Warwick,  a  foolish  and  vicious  lad.  who  regarded  Addison  with  tha 
feelings  with  which  such  lads  generally  regard  thoir  best  friends,  tol^ 
Pope,  truly  or  falsely,  that  this  pamphlet  had  been  written  by  Adi""^ 
son's  direction.     When  we  consider  what  a  tendency  stories  hava  % 
grow,  in  passnng  even  from  one  honest  man  to  another  honest  niui,  k 
when  we   consider  that   to   the   name  of  hane.4t    man  neither   Pops 
nor  tbe  Earl   of  Warwick  had  a  claim,  we  are  not  disposed  to  attach 
much  importance  to  this  anecdote. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Pope  was  furious.  He  had  t 
sketched  the  character  of  Atticus  in  pro^.  In  his  anger  be  tura 
this  prose  into  the  brilliant  and  energetic  lines  which  every  body  k 
hj-  heart,  or  ought  to  know  by  heart,  and  sent  them  to 
charge  which  Pope  ha.i  enforced  with  great  skill  is  prolwbly  not  n 
out  foundation.  Addison  was,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  too  fond* 
presiding  over  a  circle  uf  humble  friends.  Of  the  other  imputatk 
which  these  famous  lines  are  intended  to  convey,  scarcely  Oi 
teen  proved  to  be  just,  and  sotne  are  certainly  false.  That  AddiM 
wan  not  in  the  habit  of  *'  damning  with  faint  praise,"  appears  from  8 
numerable  passages  in  hh  writings  ;  and  from  none  more  than  f 
those  in  which  he  mentions  Pope.  And  it  is  not  merely  unjust,  I 
ridiculous  to  describe  a  man  who  made  the  fortune  of  almost  every  o 
of  his  intimate  friends,  as  "  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged." 

That  Addison  felt  the  sting  of  Pope's  satire  keenly,  we  c 
doubt.     That  ho  was  conscious  ofone  of  the  weaknesses  with  which  l| 
waa  reproached,  is  highly  probable.     Bat  hts  heart,  we  flrmly  belie 
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acqoitted  him  of  the  gravest  part  of  the  accusation.  He  aeied  like 
liimsiilf.  As  a  Eatirist  he  was,  Hi  Wm  owo  weapons,  more  than  Pope'a 
match  ;  and  he  would  have  been  at  no  loss  far  topics.  A  distorted  and 
diseased  body,  tenanted  by  a  yet  more  distorted  and  dtseasM  mind — 
spite  and  envy  thinly  disguised  by  aentimenti^  as  beneTulent  and  noble 
as  those  which  Sir  PeUir  Teazle  admu^  in  Mr.  Joseph  Sutface — a 
feeble,  sickly  licentiousness — an  odious  love  of  flithy  and  noisome 
images — these  were  things  which  a  genius  less  powerful  than  that  lo 
\vliich  wo  owe  the  Spectator  coidd  easily  have  held  up  to  the  mirth 
and  hatred  of  mankind.  Addi.wn  had,  moreover,  at  his  command  other 
raeajia  of  vengeance  which  a  bad  man  would  not  have  scrupled  to  use. 
He  was  powefFuI  in  the  state.  Pope  was  a  Catholic ;  and,  in  those 
times,  a  minister  would  have  found  it  ea.4y  to  harass  the  most  innocent 
Catholic  by  innumerable  petty  vesations.  Pope,  near  twenty  years 
later,  said,  that  "through  the  lenity  of  the  government  alone  he  could 
live  with  comfort."  "  Consider,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  injury  that  a  man 
of  high  rank  and  credit  may  do  to  a  private  persoa  under  penal  laws 
and  tnany  other  disadvantages."  It  is  pleasing  to  refiect  that  the  only 
revenge  which  Addison  t«ok  was  to  insert  in  the  Freeholder  a  warm 
encomium  on  the  translation  of  the  Iliad ;  and  lo  exhort  all  lovers  of 
learning  to  put  down  their  names  as  subscribers.  There  could  be  no 
doubt,  he  said,  from  the  specimens  already  published,  that  the  masterly 
hand  of  Pope  would  do  as  ranch  for  lloraer  as  Drydun  had  done  for 
Firgil.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  hia  life,  he  always  treated  Pope 
by  Pope's  own  acknowledgment,  with  justice.  Friendship  was,  ol 
course,  at  an  end. 

One  reason  which  induced  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  play  the  igno- 
minious part  of  the  talebearer  on  thiK  occasion,  may  have  been  his  dii!>- 
like  of  the  marriage  which  was  about  to  take  place  between  his  mothe' 
and  Addison.  The  countess-dowager,  a  daughter  of  the  old  and  hon- 
f.rable  laiiiily  of  the  Mjddloton.^  of  Chirk,  a  family  which,  in  any  coun- 
try but  ours,  would  be  called  noble,  resided  at  Holland  House.  Ad- 
dison hid,  during  some  years,  occupied  at  Chelsea  a  small  dwelling, 
once  the  abode  of  Nell  Qwyn.  Chelsea  is  now  a  district  of  t.03don, 
and  Holland  House  may  bo  called  a  town  residence.  But,  in  tl-.i-  ri»ya 
of  Anne  anJ  Ot-or^e  1,,  milkmaids  and  sportsmen  wandered,  between 
frreen  hedges  and  over  fields  bright  with  daisies,  from  Kensington  al- 
:  lost  to  the  shore  of  the  Thames.  Addison  and  Lady  Warwick  a-era 
H>untry  neighbors,  and  became  intimate  Iriends.  The  greit  wit  and 
scholar  trioil  to  allure  the  young  lord  from  the  fashionable  amusements 
of  beating  watchmen,  breakinR  windows,  and  rolling  women  m  ho^ 
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Tiew  of  his  cUims.  Tlicy  thought  thut  he  had,  bj  his 
■n'l  b)\y.  brought  them  a.>iwel[  as  hlm-^eir  into  trouble;  and  thoagh 
they  dul  not  sbsoluttslj  neglect  him,  doled  out  TitvorH  to  him  v: 
sparing  hand.  It  was  natural  that  he  ehoulil  be  angry  with  them, 
especially  angry  with  Addi^n.  But  what  aboTs  all  seems  to 
disturbed  Sir  Richard  was  the  elevation  of  Tickell.  who,  at  thirty, 
made  by  Addi»on  under- secretary  or  state ;  while  the  editor  of  I] 
Taller  and  Spectator,  the  nutlior  of  the  Criwia,  the  member  fbr  StocI 
bridge  who  had  been  persecuted  for  firm  adherence  to  the  house 
Hanover,  was,  at  near  fifty,  forced,  after  many  sulicitations  and 
plaints,  to  contcut  himsolf  with  a  share  in  the  patent  of  Urary-Umi 
theatre,  Steele  himself  says,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Congrer^ 
that  Addison,  by  hia  preference  of  TickelL  "incurred  the  warmest  rft- 
Hontraent  of  other  gentlemen ; "  and  every  thing  seems  to  indicate  thftt, 
of  those  resentful  gentlemen  Steele  was  himself  one. 

While  poor  Sir  Richard  was  brooding  over  what  he  considered 
AddiEun's  unkindnoss,  a  new  caura  of  quarrel  arose.  The  whig 
aln-ady  divided  against  itself,  was  rent  by  a  new  sohism.  The  teb^ 
brated  bill  for  limiting  the  number  of  peers  had  been  brought  In.  Tha 
proud  Duke  of  Somerset,  first  in  rank  of  all  nobles  whose  rellgioii  peiv 
mitted  them  to  sit  in  Parliament,  was  the  ostensible  author  of  t]w 
measure.  But  it  was  supported,  and,  in  truth,  devised  by  the  prima 
minister. 

Wc  are  satisfied  that  the  bill  was  most  pernicious ;  and.  we  fear  thai 
the  motivoa  which  induced  Sunderland  to  frame  it  were  not  honorabl* 
to  him.     But  we  cannot  deny  that  it  wni;  supporteil  by  many  of  the 
best  and  wisest  men  of  that  age.     Nor  was  this  Strang.     The  rC^ 
prerogative  had,  within  the  memory  of  the  Reneratiou  then  in  the  vigev 
of  life,  been  so  grossly  abused,  that  It  was  »itill  n'gnrdbd  with  ajeahml 
which,  when  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  hnuKo  of  BrunHwick 
ered,  may  porhups  be  nailed  immoderate.     The  prerogative  o 
peers  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  whips,  been  grossly  abused  by  Qi 
Anne's  last  ministry ;  and  even  the  toric^  a<tmittud  that  her  m^eaty, 
swamping,  as  it  hai5  since  been  called,  the  Upper  House,  had  done 
only  an  extreme  case  could  justjty.     The  tlioory  of  the  English  com 
tion,  according  to  many  high  authorities,  was,  that  three  indepenii 
powers,  the  monBrchy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commons,  onght  constanll] 
[o  act  as  checks  on  each  other.     If  this  theory  were  sound, 
follow  that  to  put  one  of  these  powers  under  the  absolute  control  of ' 
other  two.  was  absurd.     But  if  the  numbiT  of  peers  were  unlimited,  it 
oould  not  bt  denied  that  the  Upper  Uouiw  was  under  the  absolute 
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tKil  of  tho  crown  and  the  cammoiis,  and  was  indebted  only  to  their 
moderation  for  any  power  which  il  might  be  siiITcred  to  n^tiun 

Steele  took  part  with  the  oppositioD ;  Addison  with  tho  ininiater^ 
Steele,  in  a  paper  called  the  "  Plebuinn,"  vehemently  attacked  the  bill. 
Sunderland  called  for  help  on  AddJBon.  and  Addison  obeyed  the  call. 
In  a  paper  called  tho  ''Old  Whig,"  he  answered,  and  indeed  refuted, 
Steele's  arguments.  It  seems  to  us.  that  the  premises  of  both  the  con- 
trovertnaliKts  were  unsound  ;  that,  on  thme  preinise,s,  Addison  reasonul 
well  and  Steele  ill ;  and  that  consequently  Addison  brought  out  a  false 
conclusion,  while  Steele  blundered  upon  the  truth.  In  style,  in  wit, 
and  in  politeness,  Addison  maintained  his  superiority,  though  the  Old 
Whig  is  by  no  means  one  of  his  happiest  performances. 

At  first,  both  the  anonymous  opponents  observed  the  laws  of  pro- 
priety. But  at  length  Steele  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  throw  an  odious 
imputation  on  the  morals  of  the  chiefs  of  the  administration.  Addison 
replied  with  eeverityi  but,  in  our  opinion,  with  less  severity  than  was 
due  to  GO  grave  an  oSence  against  morality  and  decorum  ;  nor  did  he, 
in  his  Just  anger,  forget  for  a  moment  the  laws  of  good  tosttt  and  good 
breeding.  One  calumny  which  has  been  often  repeated,  and  never  yet 
contradicted,  it  is  our  duty  to  expose.  It  is  asserted  in  the  Biographia 
Britannics,  that  Addison  designated  Steele  as  "little  Dicky."  TMs 
assertion  was  repeated  by  Johnson,  who  hud  never  seen  the  Old  Whig, 
and  was  therefore  excusable.  It  has  also  been  repeated  hy  Miss  Alkin, 
who  haji  Been  the  Old  Whig,  and  for  whom,  therefore,  there  is  less 
excuse.  Now,  it  is  true  that  tho  words  "little  Dicky  "  occur  in  the 
Old  Whig,  and  that  Steele's  name  was  Richard.  It  Is  equally  true  that 
tho  words  ''httle  Isaac"  occur  in  the  Duenna,  and  that  Newton's 
name  was  Isaac.  But  we  confidently  aflirni  that  Addison's  little  Dicky 
lio'l  no  more  to  do  with  Steele,  thou  Sheridan's  little  Isaac  with  Ncw- 
'.on.  If  we  apply  the  words  "little  Dinky"  to  Steele,  we  deprive  a 
very  lively  and  ingenious  passage,  not  onl}'  of  all  its  wit.  but  of  all  its 
meaning-  Little  Dicky  was  evidently  the  nickname  of  Bome  comic 
actor  who  played  the  usurer  Gomez,  then  a  most  populur  part,  in  Dry- 
den's  Spanish  Friar. 

The  merited  reproof -which  Steele  had  received,  though  softened  by 
HOme  kind  and  courteous  expressions,  galled  him  bitterly.  He  replied 
with  little  force  and  great  acrimony  ;  but  no  rejoinder  appeared.  Addi- 
son was  fast  hastening  to  his  grave ;  and  had,  as  we  may  well  suppose, 
—little  disposition  to  prosecute  a  quarrel  with  an  old  friend,     lli^  com- 

int  had  terminated  in  dropsy.    Uo  bore  up  long  and  manfully.    Bui 
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Rt  length  he  alundoDnl  all  hope,  diemUfied  lux  physicians.  kihI  c^i 
preparud  to  die. 

His  works  he  in'TUKlcil  to  the  care  of  Tickell ;  and  dedicated  theid'i 
Tery  few  dayii  berurc  liis  dcalh  to  Cm^gn.  in  «  tetter 
Bweet  find  {rractrul  eloqueoce  of  a  S«turdaj's  S|>ectator.     In  thin, 
last  compoHilion,  he  alluded  to  his  npproachini;  end  in  words  ho  n 
so  cheerful,  and  go  tdtdcr,  that  it  is  difficult  lo  read  tbem  without 
At  the  Mme  time  he  earnestly  recoinmoudcd  the  bterests  of  Tickall 
the  care  of  Craggs. 

Within  a  few  honra  of  the  time  at  which  this  dedication  was  written, 
Addison  sent  to  bej  Gay,  who  was  then  living  by  his  wits  about  toi 
to  come  to  IluUand  House.  Gay  went  and  wa-i  rui«ived  with 
kindness.  To  his  sniaxemcnt  his  forgiveness  wax  implored  by  tka  dyi 
roan-  Poor  Gay,  the  most  good-naturod  and  simple  of  mankind, 
not  icittEine  what  he  had  to  forgive.  There  was,  however,  some  wroc^ 
the  remembrance  of  which  weighed  on  Addison's  mind,  and  which  he 
declared  himself  anxious  to  repair.  He  was  in  a  state  of  extreuie 
exhaustion ;  and  the  porting  was  doubtless  a  friendly  one  on  both  sides. 
Gay  supposed  that  some  plan  to  serve  him  hod  l>een  in  a;;itation  at 
court,  and  hsd  been  froBtraled  by  Adilison's  infliitncc.  Nor  is  this 
improbable.  Gay  had  paid  aasiduouH  court  to  the  royal  family.  Bttt 
in  the  queen's  days  he  bad  been  the  eul<^ist  of  Bolingbroke,  and  wafl 
Btill  connected  with  mnny  tm-ics.  It  in  not  strange  that  Addison,  while 
heated  by  conflict,  should  have  thought  himneif  justified  in  obstructing 
the  preferment  of  one  whom  he  might  regard  as  a  political  cnemj. 
Neither  is  it  strange  that,  wben  reviewing  his  whole  life,  and  ta 
scrutinizing  atl  his  motives,  he  should  think  that  he  had  t 
unkind  and  uc^ncrous  part,  in  using  his  power  against  a  di 
man  of  letters,  who  was  as  harmless  and  as  helpless  as  a  child. 

One  infererwe  may  be  drawn  from  this  anecdote.     It  appears 
Addison,  on  his  death-bed,  called  himself  to  a  strict  account;  and 
aot  at  ease  till  he  bad  asked  pardon  for  an  injury  which  it 
suspected  that  he  hud  committed — for  an  injui-y  which  woutd 
caused  disquiet  only  to  a  very  fender  conscience.     Is  it  not  then 
able  to  infer  Uiat,  if  be  had  really  been  guilty  of  funning  a  ba 
apiracy  against  the  fikme  and  fortunes  of  a  rival,  he  would  have  c: 


ed  s 


:  for  8 


le?     But  it  is  uuneccssary'f 


multiply  arguments  and  evidence  for  the  defence,  when  there  is 
Argument  nor  evidence  for  the  accusatiim. 

1'he  last  moments  of  Addison  were  perfectly  si 
with  his  Ron-in-law  is  universally  known.     "See,"  he  said,  "iu 
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'Christiiiii  can  die  \ "  Tha  pietv  of  AddiMOn  was,  in  truth,  of  a  sin^ilar 
Ij-  cheerful  character.  The  fseliiig  whicli  predooiinaiea  in  all  his  deiw- 
ticmal  vn-itings.  h  gratitude.  God  wtu  to  him  the  nll-wiHe  nnil  all- 
powerful  friend,  who  [ud  watched  ov-ir  his  crwile  with  more  than 
maternal  tendemeGS;  who  had  IttiteDe']  U>  Kin  cries  bcfiire  they  could 
form  thtDiRelres  in  [irayer;  who  bad  preserved  hia  jouth  from  the 
E:iaros  of  vice;  who  had  made  hia  cup  ruu  over  with  vrorldly  hle^ngs; 
who  hud  doubled  the  value  of  those  ble^lngs,  by  bestowing  a  thankful 
heart  to  enjoy  them,  and  dear  friends  to  partake  them ;  who  hud 
n'biiked  the  waves  of  the  LJguHaa  gait,  had  purified  the  autumnal  air 
of  the  Campagna,  and  had  refitraincd  the  avalsnt^hee  of  Mont  Ceiiis. 
Of  the  Psalms,  his  favorite  was  that  which  represents  the  Ruler  of  all 
tilings  nnder  the  endearing  image  of  a  shepherd,  whose  crook  g»idee 
the  flock  safe,  Uirouph  gloomy  and  desoliite  gkns,  to  meadows  wdl 
watered  and  lich  with  herbage.  On  that  goodness  to  which  he  ascrib- 
ed all  the  happincm  of  his  life,  he  relied  in  the  hour  of  death  with  the 
love  which  casteth  out  fear.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  June,  I71U.  He 
hod  just  entered  hlx  (urty-eighth  year. 

Hia  body  lay  in  state  in  tlie  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  wax  borne 
thence  to  the  Abbey  at  dead  of  night.  The  choir  san°;  a  fimernJ  ti\'inn. 
Bishop  Atterlniry,  one  of  those  ttiries  who  had  bved  and  honored  the 
atoat  Bccom(iJi!ihed  of  the  whigs,  met  tbe  corpse,  and  led  the  proccRstoo 
by  torch-light,  round  the  shrine  of  Saint  Edward  and  the  graves  of  the 
I'iantagenets,  to  the  chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  On  the  north  side 
i>f  that  chapel,  in  the  vault  of  the  house  of  Albemarle,  the  coffin  of 
Addison  lies  next  to  the  coffin  of  Montagu.  Yet  a  few  months — and 
the  game  mourners  passed  again  along  the  same  aisle.  The  same  sad 
anthem  was  again  chanted.  The  same  vault  w&s  again  opened  ;  and 
the  coffin  of  Craggs  was  placed  clos?  to  the  coffin  of  Addison. 

Many  tributes  wore  paid  to  the  memory  of  Addison.  But  one  alone 
remembered.  Tickell  bewailed  his  friend  in  an  elegy  which 
^rould  do  honor  to  the  greatest  name  in  our  literature  ;  and  which 
It«s  the  energy  and  magniGcence  of  Dryden  to  the  Icndcmess  and 

ity  ofCowper.  Tliis  line  poem  was  prefixed  to  a  superb  edition  of 
tddison's  works,  which  was  published  in  1721,  by  subscription.  The 
names  of  the  euhscribers  proved  how  widely  hiR  fame  had  been  spread. 
That  bis  countrymen  should  be  eager  to  possoas  his  nTitings,  even  in  a 
costly  form,  is  not  wonderful.  But  it  is  wonderful  that,  though 
inglish  literature  was  then  little  studied  on  the  Continent,  Spanish 
ideea,  Italian  prelates,  luarshals  of  France,  should  bo  found  in  tha 
Among  the  most  remarkable  names  are  those  of  the  Queec  nt 
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SwedeD,  of  Prince  Eiipene.  of  the  Grantl  Diikc  of  Tuscany,  of  the  Dnl 
of  Purmn,  Modena,  *nd  GiiSKtatla,  of  the  I)o^  of  Ofno*,  or  the  Regent 
Ui'leans,  and  of  Cardinal  Diitioifi.     We  oufrlit  to  add.  that  this  editiaiL 

tboDgh  eminently  beautiful,  is  in  some  important  jioints  dufectJTe 
indeaj,  do  wo  yet  poaseBs  a  complete  collection  of  Addison's  writhigB.^ 
It  is  Htnin^  that  neither  liJR  opulent  and  noble  widow,  nor  any  ' 
his  powerful  and  attached  friends,  should  have  thought  of  placing 
a  uinple  tablet,  iDKcHbed  with  hJH  name,  on  the  walls  of  the  Abbey. 
It  WW  not  till  three  g;cii«ration!i  had  Uiiglied  nnd  wept  over  his  pages 
that  tht'  omisBioa  was  supplied  by  the  public  Teiitfralion.  At  lenRth,  ii 
our  own  time,  his  ima^,  ekjlfully  prurcn,  appeared  in  Poet' 
It  ivpresents  him,  as  wo  can  conceive  him,  clad  in  his  dre^sinp-goi 
and  fVeed  from  his  wig,  stepping  from  his  parlor  at  Chelsea  into  hiii 
liltlf  garden,  with  the  account  of  the  Everlasting  Club,  or  the  Loi 
of  Elilpa  and  Shalum,  just  finished  for  the  next  day's  Spectati 
hand.  Such  a  mark  of  national  respect  wasdue  to  the  unsullied  states- 
man,  to  thu  accomplished  scholar,  to  the  master  of  pure  English  el»- 
queDce.  to  the  conNumniate  painter  of  life  and  mnnncrs.  Tt  van  due. 
aliove  all.  to  the  f^rdat  satiri.st,  who  alono  knew  haw  to  use  ridicule 
without  abusing  jt,  who.  without  inflicting  a  wound,  effected  a  great 
social  reform,  and  who  reconciled  wit  and  virtue,  alter  a  long  and  disw 
trouH  separation,  during  which  wit  bad  been  led  astray  by  proili 
Ind  Tirtue  by  fanaticism. 
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[SicHARD  HuRD,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  denominated  by 
Gibbon,  who  has  left  a  careful  examination  of  his  commentary  on 
Horace's  epistles,  '^  one  of  those  valuable  authors  who  cannot  bo 
read  without  improvement.''  He  was  bom  at  Congreve,  Staf- 
fordshire, January,  13,  1721,  and  died  May,  1808.  He  studied 
at  Cambridge,  rose  through  the  various  degrees  of  preferment, 
from  fellow  to  bishop ;  was  preceptor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Duke  of  York ;  attracted  attention  by  several  critical  and  theo- 
logical works ;  a  defence  of  religion  against  Hume,  and  his  friend- 
ship with  Warburton— of  whom  he  was  both  biographer  and  edi- 
tor.    His  edition  of  Addison  was  published  in  6  vols.  8vo. 

The  notes  are  chiefly  confined  to  verbal  criticism,  and  the  fol- 
lowing notice  and  extracts  are  the  only  preface. — O.] 

VOL.    I. — 1 


Mr.  Addiami  ii  gMeraUj  kllowed  la  I>«  th«  scat  eorreat  knd  d«g 
FkU  aur  writera;  jet  tome  inoccuracie*  ofatjle  have  eaeaped  bim,  «~ 
{b  tha  cbief  ileaign  of  the  following  note*  to  point  out.  A  work  of  thk 
irt.  well  pieuut«d,  would  bo  of  use  to  r»r-eigni:ra  who  study  our  language; 
id  even  to  euuh  of  our  couDtrjcnea,  si  wiah  to  write  it  in  perfect  paiitj. 
H.  WORCESTER. 


Extract  from  a  Letter  of  BnDor  WARBirrroM,  to  Pb.  Rubd. 

'  eLODOBrru,  St>pL  10.  ITU 
— "Tour  gnanMalical  pliiasarea,  whivl 
enjoy  in  stndjing  the  mo«t  correct  of  our  great  writer*,  Mr.  Adfliaiin.  can 
not  be  greater  thao  the  political  iiuea  I  taate,  la  rwading,  OTcr  again,  the 
moBt  incorrect  of  all  g>>od  writers  (though  not  from  hia  inuoi'reetnaa^ 
whii:h  is  Biupendoua)  Lord  Clarendon,  in  the  late  publiabad  ei 
of  Lis  Iliatory. 

"I  chaise  ynn  brini;  yoar  Addison  to  town.     Nothing  n  minatia  I 
me  whiuh  you  virile  or  t/lirtk." 

Bea  •■Letttrifrvm  a  latt  enitteitt  Pnlalt,"  ^a.—LtUf 


And  i: 


Letter   S 
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IS   t<^lectii«L,    OetobBT  16,   1770,   UU] 
p  layt— 


yo«^| 
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—"Tour  reBeetioM  on  LorJ  Clarendon  STf  the  truth  itaelC  The  S* 
tory  of  hia  Lifo  and  Adminiatration  I  have  juet  fiuislied.  Erery  thing  ir 
adiiiirable  in  it  but  the  style:  in  whiuh  your  fuvourite  and  amiabis  author 
[Ml'.  Addiaon]  hiu  infinitely  the  advantage.  ISi'ing  him  with  you  to  toTn. 
There,  I  own,  your  tate  amosemeata  have  the  advunLkga  of  mine.  It  n 
an  advantage  I  envied  you  j " 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Db.  Hdkd  to  the  REVEaxtiD  Ma.  Mabom,  I 

Reeidentiary  of  Forks. 

-TinmoisToB,  Oet  W  ITTOl  ] 
— "You  will  ask  what  I  hav 
indeed,  to  any  purpose.  My  !eo 
ment  in  turning  over  the  works  of  Mr.  Addison.  I  set  out.  many  ya^ 
ago,  with  a  warm  admiration  of  this  amiable  writer.  I  then  took  a  »i 
of  his  natumi,  easy  manner;  and  woa  tuken,  like  my  betters,  with  then 
tares  and  high  flights  of  Shakespeare.  My  maturer  judgment,  o: 
age  (call  it  which  you  will),  baa  now  led  me  back  to  the  fiivouril 
youth.      And,  here,  I  think,  I  eball  stick:  for  sncb  nsefid  sense,  i: 


t  elsewhere.     His  U 


opura. 


charming  words,  I  find  n 

ffiiian  proie  (as  Dr.  Young  styles  it)  «o  exquisite,  that  I  bav 

(onud  out,  at  the  olosa  of  a  oritioal  life,  the  fall  value  of  his  writingi."— 


fiitrtpttott  ta  Sir.  litMson,  irittm  to  1 805. 

XXIMIO  YIBO, 

J06EPH0  ADDISON: 

GRATIA,  FAMA,  FOBTUNA  OOMMENDATO; 

HUMANIOBIBnS  LTTEBIS  UNIOB  mSTBUOIO; 

HAUD  IGNOBILI   POETiB; 

or  OBATIONB  SOLUTA  OONTEXENDA 

BUMMO   ABTIFIOi; 

OENSOBI  MORUM 

ORAYI  SANE,   BED  ET  PERJUOUNDO, 

LEYIORIBUS  IN  AROUMENTIS 

SUBRIDENTI  SUAYITER, 

RES  ETIAM  SERIA8 

LBPORE  QUODAM  SUO  OONTINaENTi; 

PIETATIS,   PORRO,   SINOERJE, 

HOC  EST,   OHRISTIANJE, 

FIDE,   VITA,  80RIPTIS 

BTUDIOSISSIMO  OULTORi: 

EXIMIO,  PROINDE,   TIRO, 

JOSEPHO  ADDISON, 

HOO  MONUMSNTUM  8A0RU1I  BBSO. 


tL  W   VMiSept^ 


O  DSDICATION. 

early  may  increase  more  and  more :  and  that  70a  may  long 
serve  your  country  with  those  excellent  talents  and  un- 
blemished int^rity,  which  have  so  powerfully  reoommend- 
ed  you  to  the  most  gracious  and  amiable  monarch  that 
ever  filled  a  throne.  May  the  frankness  and  generosity  of 
your  spirit  continue  to  soften  and  subdue  your  enemies, 
and  gain  you  many  friends,  if  possible,  as  sincere  as  your- 
self. When  you  have  found  such,  they  cannot  wish  you 
more  true  happiness  than  I,  who  am,  with  the  greatest 

zeal, 

Deab  Sir, 

You  most  entirely  affectionate  Friend, 

And  fisdthful  obedient  Servant, 

J.  Addibok. 


■-*»*.• 


TICKELLS     PREFACE. 


Joseph  Addisox,  the  son  of  Lancelot  AddisoD,  D.  D.,  and  of 
Jane,  the  daughter  of  NatLauiel  Gulutou,  D.  D.,  and  eiater  of  Dr. 
William  Gulstoa,  Biahup  of  Bristol,  nas  bom  at  Mitston,  near 

^Anibroseburj,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  in  the  year  1671.'  His 
fcther,  who  was  of  the  couuty  of  Westmoreland,  and  educated  at 
Queen's  College  in  Oxford,  passed  many  years  In  his  travels 
through  Europe  aod  Africa,  where  he  joined,  to  the  nnconimon 
and  excellent  talents  of  nature,  a  great  knowledge  of  letters  and 
things;  of  which  several  books  published  by  him  are  ample  tes- 
timonies. He  waa  rector  of  Milston  above-mentioned,  when  Mr. 
Addison,  bia  eldest  son  was  born;  and  afterwards  became  Arch- 
deacon of  Coventry,  and  Dean  of  Litchfield, 

Mr.  Addison  received  his  firat  education  at  the  Cbartrcux, 
from  whence  he  was  removed  very  early  to  Queen's  College  i 
Oxford,  He  had  been  there  about  two  years,  when  the  accideiita 
eight  of  a  paper  of  his  verses,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Lanciister,  then 
Dean  of  that  house,  occasioned  his  being  elected  into  Magiink 
College.  He  employed  bis  first  years  in  the  study  of  the  ol 
Greek  and  Roman  writers ;  whose  language  and  manner  li 
caught  at  that  time  of  life,  as  strongly  as  other  young  people 
gain  a  French  accent,  or  a  genteel  air.  An  early  a'quaintanoe 
with  the  classioB  is  what  may  be  called  the  good-breeding  of  po- 
etry, as  it  gives  a  certain  gracefulness  which  never  forsakes  ■ 

'A  BingDlar  niJatdke.     Tlie  real  date  i9  May  Isl,  \611. 


nincli  tJiat  contracted  it  in  youth,  but  is  seldoin  or  never  bit 
uiose,  wlio  would  luiiru  it  too  late.     He  first  distinguished 
•If  by  his  Lalin   conijiiisitiona,  published   in  the   Masa  Ai 
'Mina,  tLnd  was  admired  as  one  of  the  best  aatLors  since  tbe  Ai 
;;uBtuu  age,  in  the  two  Univcrsitica,  aud  the  greatest  part 
J<]urDpe,  before  be  was  talked  of  as  a  poet  in   town.     There 
not,  perhaps,  an;  harder  task  than  to  tame  tbe  natural  wildnes! 
of  wit,  and  to  civiliEe  the  fancy.     The  generality  of  our  old  Eng 
lieh  poets  abound  in  forced  conceits,  and  aScctcd  phrases  |  and 
oveu  those,  who  are  said  to  conic  the  nearest  to  exactncBS,  are  bat 
KM)  often  fond  of  unnatural  beauties,  and  aim  at  something  bet- 
ter than  perfection.     If  Mr.  Addison's  example  and  precepts  hvi 
the  occasion,  that  there  now  begins  to  be  a  great  demand  for 
rectnesB,  wo  may  justly  attribute  it  to  bis  being  first  fasbic 
by  the  ancient  models,  and  famillsriied  to  propriety  of  thought, 
and  chastity  of  style.     Our  country  ones  it  to  him,  that  tbe  fap 
mous  Monsieur  Boileau  first  conceived  an  opinion  of  the  Engli 
geniua  tir  poetry,  by  perusing  the  present  he  made  him  of  t 
Musce  AngUcana.     It  has  been  currently  reported,  that  this  1 
mous  French  poet,  among  tbe  civilities  be  showed  Mr.  Addis 
on  that  occasion,  affirmed,  that  he  would  not  have  written  again 
Perrault,  had  he  before  seen  such  excellent  pieces  by  a  mode 
hand.     Such  a  saying  would  have  beenimpertineut  and  unwort] 
Boileau,  whose  dispute  with  Perrault  turned  ebiefiy  upon  soi 
passages  in  the  aiicieuts,  which  he  rescued  from  the  mis-interpi 
tfttions  of  his  adversary.     The  true  and  natural  complimi-nt  am 
by  him,  was,  that  those  books  had  given  him  a  very  new  iaea  i 
the  English  politeness,  and  that  be  did  not  q^ueation  but  tbe 
vrere  exaellent  compositionB  in  the  native  language  of  a  counC 
that  possessed  the  Eoman  geniua  iu  so  eminent  a  degree. 

The  first  English  performance  made  public  by  him,  is  a  &bo 
eopy  of  verses  to  Mr.  Drydeo,  with  a  view  particularly  to  h 
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tnoslatioiu.     Thb  was  soon  followed  by  &  rersion  of  the  fourth 

Georgio  of  Virgil,  of  whioh  Mr.  Drjden  makes  Terj  bonourablo 
mentiou,  to  the  postscript  to  his  own  translation  of  all  Virgil's 
works ;  wbereiu  I  have  oftun  wondered  tbat  he  did  uot,  at  the 
^atoc  time,  acknowledge  his  obligation  to  Mr.  Addison,  for  giving 
him  the  Essay  upon  the  Qeorgics,  prefixed  to  Mr.  Brydea's  traoa- 
latiou.  Lest  the  honour  of  so  exquisite  a  piece  of  criticism 
should  hereafter  bo  transferred  to  a  wrong  author,  I  have  taken 
Dare  to  insert  it  in  this  collection  of  hin  works. 

Of  some  other  copies  of  verses,  printed  in  the  miscellanies, 
while  he  was  young,  the  largest  is  An  Account  of  the  gr<:atest 
English  Poets;  in  the  close  of  which  he  insinuates  a  design  he 
tlien  had  of  going  into  holy  orders,  to  which  he  was  strongly  im- 
portaned  by  his  father.  His  remarkable  seriousness  and  mo- 
desty, which  might  have  been  urged  as  powerful  reasons  for  hia 
choosing  that  life,  proved  the  chief  obstacles  to  it.  These  quali- 
ties, by  which  the  priesthood  ia  so  much  adorned,  represented 
the  duties  of  it  as  too  weighty  for  him ;  and  rendered  him  still 
the  more  worthy  of  that  honour,  which  they  made  him  decline. 
It  is  happy  that  this  very  circumstance  has  since  turned  so  much 
to  the  advantage  of  virtuo  and  religion,  in  the  cause  of  which  he 
has  bestowed  his  labours  the  more  successfully,  as  they  were  his 
voluntary,  not  hia  necessary  employment.  The  world  became  in- 
sensibly reconciled  to  wisdom  and  goodness,  when  they  saw  them 
recommended  by  him  with  at  least  as  much  spirit  and  eleganoe, 
as  they  had  beeu  ridiculed  for  half  a  century. 

He  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  when  his  inclination  to  see 
France  and  Italy  was  eni^oi^'aged  by  the  great  Iiurd  Chancellor 
Sumers,  one  of  tbat  kind  of  patriots,  who  think  it  no  waste  of  tht 
public  treasure  to  purchase  politeness  to  their  country.  The 
poem  upon  one  of  King  William's  campaigns,  addressed  to  his 
Lordship,  was  received  with  great  humanity,  and  OQcasioned  « 


meMoge 


from  him  to  tbe  author  to  desire  bie  acqoaiatmnce.     He 
flOOD  after  obtaiiied,  by  hia  iutercst,  a  yearly  pension  of  three 

buDdred  pnunda  from  the  Crown,  to  support  him  in  hia  trsvela 
If  the  UDCominonncss  of  a  furour,  and  tbo  distinction  of  the  per- 
son whe  confers  it,  enhance  its  value,  Doth'mg  could  be  more  bou- 
ourable  to  a  young  man  of  learning,  than  such  a.  bounty  firom  ao 
eminent  a  patron. 

How  well  Mr,  Addison  answered  the  eipectations  of  my 
Lord  Somcrs,  cannot  appear  belter,  than  from  the  book  ot 
Travels  he  dedicated  to  bis  Lordship  at  hia  return.  It  u  not 
hard  to  conceive,  why  that  performance  was  at  first  but  indiflfer 
ently  relished  hy  the  bulk  of  readers  ;  who  expected  ao  account, 
it)  a  oommon  way,  of  tbe  customs  and  policies  of  the  several  gov- 
emments  in  Italy,  reflections  upon  the  genius  of  tbe  peopla,  L 
map  of  their  provinces,  or  a  measure  of  their  buildinga.  Htm 
were  they  disuppointed,  when,  instead  of  such  particulars,  thoj 
were  presented  only  with  a  journal  of  poetical  travels,  with  rft 
marks  on  the  present  picture  of  the  country,  compared  with  tb* 
landscapes  drawn  by  classic  authors,  and  others  the  like 
oeming  parts  of  knowledge  I  One  may  easily  imagine  a  reader 
of  plain  sense,  hut  without  a  fine  taste,  turning  over  these  parta 
of  the  volume,  which  make  more  than  half  of  it,  and  wondering,, 
how  an  author,  who  seems  to  have  so  solid  an  understandinK 
when  be  treats  of  more  weighty  subjects  in  the  other  pagefl,. 
should  dwell  upon  such  trifles,  and  give  up  ao  much  room  to  u 
tors  of  mere  amusement  There  are,  indeed,  but  few  men 
fond  of  the  ancients,  as  to  be  transported  with  every  little  accident^ 
which  introduces  to  their  intimate  acquaintance.  Persons  of  th^. 
cast  mny  here  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  annotations  upon 
old  Roman  poem,  guthered  from  the  hills  and  Tallies  where  f^' 
was  written.  The  Tyber  and  the  Fa  serve  to  explaii 
that  were  made  upon  their  banks ;  and  the  Alps  and 
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mbjecta  so  many  c 

vitb  l.be  writers  tliemselve 


1  those  aalhors,  to  whom  they  were 
i  ago.  Next  to  personal  ccinversatioQ 
the  surcat  waj  of  coming  at 
peiidious  and  engaging  kind  of  criticieiD,  which 
'S  at  ficdt  sight,  and  shews  the  vanity  of  conjectures,  madi> 
by  antiquaries  at  a  distance.  If  the  knowledge  of  polite  litera- 
ture has  its  use,  there  is  certainly  a  merit  in  illustrating  the  per 
feet  models  of  it,  and  the  learned  world  will  think  some  years  of 
a  inan's  life  sot  misspent  in  so  elegant  an  employment.  I  shall 
coLclude  what  I  bad  to  say  on  this  performanee,  by  observing, 
that  the  fame  of  it  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  the  demand 
for  copies  was  so  urgent,  that  the  price  rose  to  four  or  five  times 
the  original  value,  before  it  came  out  in  a  second  edition. 

The  Letter  from  Italy  to  my  Lord  Halifax  maybe  considered 
as  the  test  upon  which  the  book  of  Travels  is  a  large  comment, 
aad  has  been  esteemed  by  those  who  have  a  relish  for  antiquity, 
xiB  the  most  esqaisite  of  his  poetical  performances.     A  transla- 
tion of  it  by  Signer  Salvini,  professor  of  the  Greek  tongue  at 
Florence,  ia  inserted  in  thia  edition,  not  only  on  the  account  of 
ff  merit,  but  because  it  is  the  language  of  the  country  which  ia 
e  subject  of  this  poem. 
The  materials  for  the  Dialogues  upon  Medals,  now  first  printed 
iript  of  the  author,  were  collected  in  the  native 
luntry  of  those  coins.     The  book  itself  was  begun  to  be  cost  into 
1  at  Vienna,  as  appears  from  a  letter  to  Mr,  Stepney,  then 
inister  at  that  court,  dated  in  Norember,  1702. 
Sometime  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Addison  had  de- 
signed to  return  to  England,  when  he  received  advice  from  his 
friends,  that  he  was  pitched  upon  to  attend  the  army  under  Prinoe 
Eugene,  who  had  just  begun  the  war  in  Ilaly,  as  secretary  from 
I  Majesty.     But  an  account  of  the  death  of  King  William, 
■ich  he  met  witli  at  Geneva  put  an  end  to  that  thought ;  and 
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:t  of  power  at  the  beginning 
c  had  leisure  to  make  the  toiir  of 


ai  his  bopet  of  adToncement  in 

Uio  credit  of  bia  friends,  who  v 

of  her  late  Majesty's 

Oerniii&y  in  his  wuy  Iiomc.  J 

Hi:  reiBsined  for  somo  time,  after  hia  return  to  England,  widfl 
out  any  public  employment,  -which  hu  did  not  obtain  till  the  yai^ 
1704,  when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  arrived  at  the  highest  piteb 
of  glorj,  by  delivering  all  Europe  from  stavery,  and  furnished 
Mr.  Addison  with  a  subject  worthy  of  that  geniuB  which  appears 
in  his  poem  called  Tho  Cnmpaign.     The  Lord  Treasurer  Qadol- 
phin,  who  was  a  fine  judge  of  poetry,  had  a  sight  of  this  work, 
when  it  was  only  carried  on  as  far  oa  the  applauded  simile  of  thU 
Angel ;  and  approved  the  poem,  by  bestowing  on  the  author,  i 
a   few   days   after,   the  place   of   Coiiimisaioner  of  Appeals,   i 
cant  by  the  removal  of  the  famous  Mr.  Locke  to  tlie  council  01 
trudo. 

His  next  advancement  was  to  the  place  of  Under  Seareta 
which  ho  held  under  Sir  Charles  Iledgoa,  and  the  present  Em 
of  Sunderland.  The  Opera  of  Rosamond  was  written  while  E 
possessed  that  employment.  What  doubts  soever  have  Veen 
raised  about  the  merit  of  the  music,  which,  as  the  Italian  taste 
at  that  time  begun  wholly  to  prevail, was  thought  b u IB oiently  in- 
excusable, because  it  was  the  composition  of  an  Knglishman  ; 
poetry  of  this  piece  has  given  as  much  pleasure  in  the  closet,  I 
others  have  afforded  from  the  stage,  with  all  the  agaistanoe  A 
voices  and  instruments. 

The  Comedy  called  The  TenJur  Husband  appeared  i 
about  the  same  time,  to  which  Mr.  Addison  wrote  the  Prologi 
Sir  Ki chard  Steele  surprised  him  with  a  very  handsome  dedioi 
tiou  of  this  play,  and  has  since  acquainted  the  public,  that  1 
owed  some  of  the  most  taking  scenes  of  it  to  Mr.  Addison. 

Hia  next  step  in  bis  fortune,  was  to  the  post  of  i 
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under  the  late  Marquia  of  Wbarton,  nho  was  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ir.  .mid  in  tlie  year  1 709.      As  I  liave  proposed  to 
touch  but  very  liglitly  on  tlnae  parts  of  bis  life  wbich  do  not  re- 
gard bim  ae  an  author,  I  slijll  not  eulurge  upon  tbe  great  reputa- 
tion he  acquired  by  liia  tutfl  to  buainess,  and  bia  unbleniisbed  in- 
^^  tegrity,  in  this  ami  other  (mploymenta.     It  must  not  be  omitted 
^H^re,  th!it  the  salary  of  the  Keeper  of  tbe  Records  in  Ireland  waa 
^Btonsiderably  raised,  and  that  post  bestowed  upon  him,  at  this 
^BMnie,  as  a  mark  of  the  Quien's  favour.     He  was  in  that  kingdom, 
^KirkeD  be  first  discovered  S\t  Richard  Steele  to  be  tbe  author  of 
^B^be  Tatler,  by  uu  observntion  upou  Virgil,  which  bad  been  by 
him  communicated  to  bis  fiieud.     The  assistance  be  occasionally 
gave  him  afterwards  in  the  course  of  tbe  paper,  did  not  a  little 
contribute  to  advance  its  reputation ;  and,  upon  the  change  of 
,tlie  ministry,  be  found  leisure  to  engage  more  constantly  in  that 
iirork,  which,  however,  was  dropt  at  last,  as  it  had  been  taken  up, 
.vithout  his  participation. 

In  the  last  paper,  which  closed  these  celebrated  performances, 
taxi  in  the  preface  to  the  last  volume,  Sir  Richard  Steele  has 
Ijpven  to  Mr.  Addison  tbe  honour  of  the  most  applauded  pieces  in 
jUiat  collection.  But  as  that  acknowledgment  was  delivered  only 
!  in  general  terras,  without  directing  the  public  to  the  several  papers, 
;  Mr.  Addison,  who  was  content  with  the  praise  arising  from  hia 
•own  works,  and  too  delicate  to  take  any  part  of  that  wbich  be- 
.  longed  to  others,  afterwards  thought  fit  to  distinguish  his  writings 
D  the  Spectators  and  Guardians,  by  such  marks  as  might  remove 
^file  least  possibility  of  mistake  in  tbe  most  undiscerning  readers, 
It  was  necessary  that  his  share  in  tbe  Tatlers  should  be  adjusted 
in  a  complete  collection  of  his  works  ;  for  which  reason  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  his  deceased 
' , friend,  delivered  U  him  by  the  editor,  was  pleased  to  mark  with 
1  band  thosi   Tatlers  which  are  inserted  in  this  edition^ 


I  eyen  to  point  out  several,  ix>  tUe  writing  of  which  tlief  b 

were  oonoorned. 

The  plan  of  the  Spectator,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  feigpejj 
person  of  the  author,  and  of  the  several  characters  that  oompoi 
hie  club,  was  projected  in  concert  with  Sir  Richard  Steele.  And 
because  many  passages  In  the  course  of  the  work  would  other* 
be' obscure,  I  have  takuo  leave  to  insert  one  single  paper,  writte 
bj  Sir  Richard  Steele,  wherein  those  oharaoters  are  drawn,  whid 
may  serve  as  a  Dramatis  Personee,  or  as  so  many  pictures  fi 
ornament  and  esplication  of  the  whole.  Ah  for  the  distinofc 
papers,  thoy  were  never  or  seldom  shown  to  each  other  by  thein 
respective  authors,  who  fully  answered  the  promise  they  1 
made,  and  far  outwent  the  expectation  they  had  raised,  of  pni^ 
suing  their  labour  in  the  same  spirit  and  strength  with  which  it>l 

begun.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Mr.  Addison,  who 
made  little  or  no  use  of  letters  sent  in  by  the  numerous  corre- 
spondents of  the  Spectator,  to  have  executed  his  large  share  ot.m 
this  task  in  so  exquisite  a  manner,  if  he  had  not  ingrafted  into  99 
many  pieces  that  had  lain  by  him  in  little  hints  and  minute^H 
which  he  from  time  to  time  collected,  and  ranged  in  order,  anJM 
moulded  into  the  form  in  which  tliey  now  appear.     Such  are  tbfl 

lys  upon  Wit,  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  the  Crltiqiid 
upon  Milton,  and  some  others,  which  I  thought  to  have  connoote^| 
in  a  continued  series  in  this  edition  ;  though  they  were  at  firofl 
published  with  the  interruption  of  writings  on  different  subjeot^fl 
But  as  suoh  a  scheme  would  have  obliged  me  to  cut  off  severdfl 
graceful  introductions  and  circumstances,  peculiarly  hjjapted  tfl 
the  time  and  occasion  of  printing  them,  I  durst  not  pursue  thAlA 
attempt.  H 

The  Tragedy  of  Cato  appeared  in  public  in  the  year  1718M 
when  the  greatest  part  of  the  last  act  was  added  by  the  autbdfl 
to  the  foregoing,  which  he  had  kept  by  him  for  many  years.     Bfl 


of  th( 
■Kbert 


took  up  a  design  of  writing  a  pky  upon  this  subject,  wlicn  ha  waa 
very  joung  at  the  University,  and  even  attempted  sowctliing  in 
it  there,  thougli  not  a  line  as  tt  aaw  etaads.  Ttie  work  wan  per- 
formed by  him  in  bia  travels,  and  rcCoucbed  in  England,  witbODi 
any  formed  resolution  of  bringing  it  upon  the  stage,  till  his  friends 
of  the  first  q'lality  and  distioction,  prevailed  with  bim  to  put  the 
let  finiahiog  to  it,  at  a  time  when  they  thought  the  doctrine  of 
berty  very  seasonable.  It  is  in  every  body's  memory,  with  what 
aipplauHe  it  was  received  by  the  public ;  that  the  first  run  of  ic 
lasted  for  a  month  ;  and  then  stopped,  only  becauae  one  of  the 
performers  became  incapable  of  acting  a  principal  part.  Tiie 
author  received  a  message,  that  the  Queen  would  be  pleased  to 
bave  it  dedicated  to  her  ;  but  aa  he  hud  designed  that  compliment 
elsewhere,  he  found  himself  obliged  by  his  duty  ou  the  one  side, 
and  bis  honour  on  the  othiir,  to  send  it  into  the  world  without  any 
dedication.      The    fame  of  this  Tragedy  soon  spread    through 

» Europe,  and  it  has  not  only  been  translated,  but  acted  in  most 
Af  the  languages  of  ChriBtend'im.  Tne  trniiFlation  of  it  into 
Italian,  by  Signer  Salvini,  ia  very  well  known ;  but  I  have  not 
tmen  able  to  learn  whetlier  that  of  Signer  Valetta,  a  young  Nea- 
^litan  nobleman,  hiis  ever  been  made  puhlie. 
If  he  had  found  time  for  the  writing  of  another  tragedy, 
the  death  of  Socrates  would  have  been  the  story.  And,  however 
unpromising  that  subject  may  appear,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  censure  his  choice,  who  was  so  famous  for  raising  the  noblest 
plantB  from  the  most  barren  soil.  It  serves  to  shew,  that  he 
thought  the  whole  labour  of  such  a  performance  unworthy  to  be 
I-  Ihrown  away  upon  those  intrigues  and  adventures,  to  which  the 
mantic  taste  has  confined  modern  tragedy ;  and,  after  the  exam- 
:  of  his  predecessors  in  Greece,  would  have  employed  the 
Wma  *  to  wear  out  of  our  minds  every  thing  that  is  mean,  or 
;  to  cheri^i  and  cultivate  thkt  humanity  whioh  is  the  oma 
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ment  of  oar  nature ;  to  eoftea  insotcnoe,  to  sooth  affliction,  snl 
to  Bubdua  our  minds  to  the  dispeDsations  of  ProvideDi^e.  '■ 

Upon  tlio  deatli  of  the  late  Queen,  the  Lords  JosticeB,  is 
whom  the  admiuiatratioD  was  lodged,  appoiuted  htm  their  SeorfrJ 
larj.  Soon  after  bis  Majesty's  arrii'al  in  Great  Britain, 
Earl  of  Simtlerlaod  being  constituted  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ir> 
land,  Mr.  Addiaon  became  a  second  time  Secretary  for  the  aSaii 
of  that  kiugdom  ;  and  was  made  one  of  the  Lords  Oommissionw 
of  Trade,  a  tittle  after  bis  lordabip  resigned  the  post  of  ] 
Lieutenant 

The  paper  called  the  Freeholder,  was  undertaken  at  ihe  H 
when  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland. 

The  only  works  he  left  behind  him  for  the  pablio,  & 
Dialogues  upon   Medals,  and  the  Treatise  upon   the  ChriatiMr] 
Religion.     Some  account  has  been  already  given  of  the  fbrmoF, 
to  which  nothing  is  now  to  be  added,  except  that  a  great  put  of 
the  Latin  quotations  were  rendered  into  English,  in  a  very  basty 
manner,  by  the  Editor,  and  one  of  his  friends,  who  had  the  good- 
nature to  assist  him,  during  his  avocations  of  businesa.     It  was 
thought  better  to  add  these  translations,  such  as  they  ttre,  Mii^m 
to    let  the  work  come  out  uoiutelligible  to  thoso  vho  do  n^M 
possess  the  learned  Unguages.  fl 

The  scheme  for  tho  Treatise  upon  the  Christian  Religion  wlfl 
formed  by  the  author  about  the  end  of  the  late  Queen's  reiga^f 
at  which  time  he  carefully  perused  the  ancient  writings,  whia|fl 
furnish  the  materials  for  it  His  continual  employment  in  bo^fl 
neas  prevented  him  from  ezeautiug  it,  till  he  resigned  his  offio^j 
of  Secretary  of  State ;  and  his  death  put  a  period  to  it,  when  blfl 
had  imperfeotly  performed  only  one  half  of  the  design  ;  he  hanS 
ing  proposed,  as  appears  from  the  introduction,  to  add  thjB 
Jewish  to  the  heathenish  testimonies,  for  the  truth  of  the  ChTU|9 

■  Spectator,  No.  SB.  'V 
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tian  hatory.  He  wb^  more  aasidaous  than  his  health  noald  weU 
allow  in  the  pursuit  of  this  work ;  and  had  long  determined  to 
dedicate  his  poetry  u^lao,  fur  the  future,  wholly  to  religious  sub- 


Soon  afler  be  was,  from  being  one  of  the  Lords  Cor 
ers  of  Trade,  advanced  to  the  poat  of  Secretary  of  State,  be 
found  hia  health  impaired  by  the  return  of  that  asthmatic  iudia- 
position,  which  continued  often  to  aSict  him  during  hts  exercise 
of  that  employment,  and  at  last  obliged  him  to  beg  hia  Majesty's  . 
leave  to  resign.  Eis  freedom  from  the  anxiety  of  business  ao  fiu 
re-eBtabliehed  his  health,  tlint  Lis  friends  began  to  hope  he  might 
last  for  many  years ;  but  (whether  it  were  from  a  life  too  sedea* 
tary,  or  from  bis  natural  constitution,  in  which  was  one  oircutn- 
stance  very  remarkable,  that,  from  his  cradle,  be  never  bad  a 
regular  pulse]  a  long  and  painful  relapse  into  an  asthma  and 
dropsy  deprived  the  world  of  this  great  man,  on  the  I7tb  of 
June,  1719.  He  left  behind  him  only  one  daughter,  by  the 
Oonntesa  of  Warwick,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  the  year  1718, 

Not  many  days  before  bis  death,  he  gave  me  directions  to 
collect  bis  writings,  and  at  the  same  time  committed  to  my  care 
the  Letter  addrest  to  Mr.  CraggB  (hia  successor  as  Secretary  of 
Slate]  wherein  he  bequeaths  them  to  him,  as  a  token  of  friend 
ship.  Such  a  testimony,  from  the  first  man  of  our  age,  in  such  a 
point  of  time,  will  be,  perhaps,  as  great  and  lasting  an  honour  to 
that  gentleman,  as  any  even  he  could  acquire  to  himself;  and  yet 
is  no  more  than  was  due  from  an  affection,  that  justly  increased 
towards  him,  through  the  intimacy  of  "everal  years.  I  cannot, 
without  the  utmost  tenderness,  reflect  un  the  kind  concern  with 
which  Mr.  Addison  left  Me  as  a  sort  of  incumbrance  upon  tliis 
valuable  legacy.  Nor  must  I  deny  myself  the  honour  to  acknow- 
'.cdge,  that  the  goodness  of  that  great  man  to  me,  like  maoy 
other  of  hie  amiable  qualities,  seemed  not  bo  much  to  be  renewed 
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H  continued  in  his  lucceBsor ;  who  made  me  an  exampls,  ll 
nothing  could  be  indifferent  to  him,  which  came  reoommcnded  hy 
Mr.  Addison. 

Could  any  circumstance  be  more  eevere  to  me,  while  I  waa 
executiog  these  lost  commands  of  the  author,  than  to  see  the 
person,  to  whom  his  works  were  presented,  cut  off  in  the  floweE_ 
of  bia  age,  and  carried  from   the  high  office  wherein  he  lisd  snAW 
ceeded  Mr.  Addison,  to  be  laid  next  him  in  the  same  grave  I     h 
might  dwell  upon   such   thoughts  as  naturally  rise  from  these 
minute  resemblances  in  the  fortune  of  two  persoua,  whoae  names, 
probablj,  will  be  seldom  mentioned  aannder,  while  either  OUT 
language  or  story  subsist,  were  I  not  afraid  of  making  this  pre- 
face too  tedious ;  especially  since  I  shall  want  all  the  pstienoe  of 
the  reador,  for  baring  enlaiged  it  with  the  following  verses. 


TO  THE  RIOHT  nONOURABLB 

THE   BAEL    OF   WARWICK, 


If,  dnrab  too  loDg,  the  drooping  Muae  bath  stay'd, 
And  left  Lcr  debt  to  Addisoo  unpaid  ; 
Blame  not  hor  sileace,  Warwick,  but  bemoan, 
And  judge,  ob,  judge,  tny  buBom,  by  joar  ova. 
What  mourner  ever  felt  poetic  GresI 
Slow  comes  the  verse  tbut  real  «oe  inapitta : 
Grief  aDaffeoted  suits  but  ill  with  art. 
Or  flowing  numbers  wilh  a  bleeding  heart-. 
Can  I  forget  the  disnial  eight,  that  gave 
My  Bout's  best  part  for  ever  to  the  gravel 
How  silent  did  his  old  companions  tread, 
By  midnight  lamps,  the  mansions  of  the  dend, 
Through  breathing  statues,  then  unheeded  things. 
Through  rows  of  warriors,  and  through  walks  of  kings  I 
What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  knell  inspire ! 
The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir; 
The  duties  by  the  lawn-rob'd  prelate  pay'd  I 
And  the  last  words,  that  dust  to  dust  convey'd  . 
While  speechless  o'er  thy  closing  grave  we  bend 
Accept  these  tears,  thou  dear  departed  friend  I 
Oh,  gone  for  ever,  take  this  long  adieu; 
And  sleep  in  pease  next  thy  lov'd  Montagu  I 
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[Or  Addiion's  translations  Johnson  says : — "  His  transUtioiii^  lo  fur  at 
I  have  compared  them,  want  the  exactness  of  a  scholar.    That  ha  under- 

r 

stood  his  authors  cannot  be  doubted :  but  hii  vei*ses  will  not  teach  others 
to  understand  them,  being  too  licentiously  paraphrasticaL  They  are^  how- 
ever, for  the  most  part,  smooth  and  easy  ;  and  what  is  the  first  exdellence 
of  a  translator,  such  as  muy  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  who  do  not 
know  the  originaL**  The  same  critic  also  remarks : — "  In  his  Georgick  he 
admits  broken  lines.**  Dryden's  compliment  has  been  accused  of  m8ii\oer- 
ity.  After  speaking  of  two  poets  who  hai  pit  h'rm  to  great  labor  by 
their  superior  meiit  -•"The  most  ingenious  Mr.  Addison,  of  Oxford,  haa 
alpo  been  as  troublesume  to  me  as  the  other  two,  and  un  tlie  same  aoeoantL 
After  his  bees  my  latter  swarm  is  hardly  worth  the  hiving.*' 

Tliese  translations  were  made  at  Oxford,  and  published  in  Tonson'a 
Miscellanies.  A  letter  of  Addison  to  Tonson  without  the  date  of  the  year, 
gives  us  the  origin  of  the  translations  from  Ovid.  "  Tour  discussion  with 
mc  about  translating  Ovid,  made  such  an  impression  on  me  at  my  first 
coming  down  from  London,  that  I  ventured  on  the  second  book,  which  I 
turned  at  my  leisure  hours,  and  will  give  you  a  sight  of  it  if  yon  will  give 
yourself  the  trouble  of  reading  it.'* — G 1 


A  TBABSUtlON  OP  ill. 
VJRGIL'S    FOURTH    GEORGICK, 

EXCEn  THE  STORY  OP  AaiST*;09. 


L  Bweeto  shall  oest  my  muse  engage,* 
And  this,  Maecenas,  claims  youi  patronage. 
Of  little  creatureH  woudroua  acts  I  treat, 
The  ranks  and  mighty  leaders  of  their  state, 
Their  laws,  employ  meats,  and  their  wars  relate. 
A.  trifling  theme,  provokes  my  humble  lays. 
Trifling  the  theme,  not  so  the  poet's  pr&ise, 
If  great  Apollo  and  the  tuneful  Nine 
Join  in  the  piece,  to  make  the  work  divine. 

First,  for  your  bees  a  proper  station  find, 
That's  fenc'd  about,  aud  shelter'd  from  the  wind ; 
For  wicds  divert  tliein  in  their  flight,  and  drive 
The  swarms,  when  loaden  homeward,  from  their  hive. 
Nor  sheep,  nor  goats,  must  pasture  near  their  stores, 
To  trample  under  foot  the  springing  flowers ; 
Nor  frisking  heifers  hound  about  the  place. 
To  spuTD  the  dew-drops  off,  and  bruise  the  rising  grass ; 

*  E'herial  nweli.  The  friUowini;  verainn,  though  it  bi*  exhvi  enough, 
far  the  most  purl,  anii  nut  iuek-gant,  ^irrs  us  but  a  faiiil  idea  of  the  ori- 
ginal. It  \\a£  the  grnce,  bill  nut  the  unei^y,  of  Virgil's  niBiii>er.  TliB 
bite  Tranalator  of  Iha  GeorgicB*  hu  auooeeded  mueli  lietter.  The  v..  .._ 
oatiOD  (excel  it  onij  the  bad  rliymea)  may  be  eieused;  for  the  freiguent  ■ 
tri|)UIii  and  alexandrinee  {vhich  Dryden'i  Ulinen,  by  the  favnur  of  hiaV 
aiaberent  geniu^  hnd  intrudui^ed)  were  esteemed,  when  tills  tinualatioD 
IS  made,  not  blemishes  buL  beauties 

•  Mr.  NevUo. 
TDL     1.— 2 


Nor  must  the  lizard's  painted  brood  appear, 
Nor  wood-peckB,  uor  the  swallow  harbour  uear. 
Tbey  wBAte  the  swarius,  uud  us  they  fiy  along 
Couvey  the  tender  morsels  to  their  jouug. 

Let  purling  streams,  aud  fouutaina  edg'd  wiib  u 
And  shallow  rills  run  trickling  through  the  grass ; 
Let  branching  olives  o'er  the  fountain  grow, 
Or  palms  shoot  up,  and  shade  the  etroams  below ; 
That  wlieD  the  youth,  led  by  their  priuces,  shun 
The  crowded  hive,  and  sport  it  in  the  sun, 
Ke&eshiug  springs  m&y  tempt  'em  from  the  beat, 
And  shady  coverts  yield  a  cool  retreat. 

Whether  the  neigh  bo  liring  water  stands  or  rniu^  4 
Lay  twigs  acroBS,  and  bridge  it  o'er  with  stones; 
That  if  rough  storms,  or  sudden  bUats  of  wind 
Should  dip,  or  scatter  those  that  tag  behind, 
Here  they  may  settle  on  the  friendly  stone, 
And  dry  their  reeking  pinions  at  the  son. 
Plant  all  the  flowery  banks  with  lavender, 
With  store  of  eav'ry  scent  the  fragrant  air. 
Let  running  hetony  the  field  o'erspread, 
And  fountains  soak  the  violet's  dewy  bed. 

Tho'  barks  or  plaited  willows  make  your  bive, 
A  narrow  inlet  to  their  oolla  contrive; 
For  colds  eongele  and  freeze  the  liquors  up, 
And,  melted  down  with  heat,  the  wasen  buildings  drop 
The  bees,  of  both  estromea  alike  afraid. 
Their  wax  around  the  whistling  eraimies  spread, 
And  suck  out  clammy  dews  from  herbs  and  flow'rs, 
To  smear  the  chinks,  and  plaister  up  the  pores; 
For  this  they  hoard  up  glue,  whose  clinging  drops, 
Like  pitch,  or  bird-lime,  bangiu  stringy  ropes. 


Thoj  oft,  'tis  said,  in  dark  retirements  dwell, 
And  work  in  subterraiicoua  cavos  tbeir  cell; 
At  utlier  times  tb'  iadustrious  insects  live 
In  liolluw  rocks,  or  make  a,  tree  their  bive. 

Point  all  tbeir  cbiukj  lodginga  round  with  mud, 
And  leaves  most  tliiidy  on  your  work  be  etrow'd; 
But  let  no  baleful  eugh-tree  flourish  near, 
Nor  rotten  marBhes  send  out  streams  of  mire; 
Nor  burning  crabs  grow  red,  and  craukle  in  the  fira 
Nor  neijjbb'ring  caves  return  the  d^ing  sound, 
Nor  echoing  rocks  the  doubled  voice  rebound. 

Things  thus  prepar'd 

When  th'  underworld  is  seia'd  with  oold  and  oigbt, 

And  summer  here  descends  in  streams  of  light, 

The  bees  thro'  woods  and  forests  take  their  flight. 

They  rifle  ev'rj  flow'r  and  lightly  skim 

The  chrjEtal  brook,  and  sip  the  running  stream; 

And  thus  they  feed  tlieir  young  with  strange  delight, 

And  knead  the  yielding  was,  and  work  the  slimy  sweet. 

But  when  on  high  you  see  the  bees  re|)air, 

Bom  on  the  winds  thro'  distant  tracts  of  air, 

And  view  tlie  winged  cloud  all  bbickning  from  afar ; 

While  shady  coverts,  and  fresh  streams  they  chnae, 

Milfoil  and  common  honey-suckles  bruise, 

And  sprinkle  on  their  hives  the  fragrant  juice. 

On  brazen  vessels  beat  a  tinkling  sound, 

And  shake  the  cymbals  of  the  goddess  round ; 

Then  all  will  hastily  retreat,  and  fill 

The  warm  resounding  hollow  of  their  coll. 

If  onco  two  rival  kings  their  right  debate. 
And  factious  and  cabals  embroil  the  stale, 


TRANSLATIONS. 

The  people's  actions  will  their  thoughts  declare ; 
All  their  hearts  tremble,  and  beat  thick  with  war; 
Hoarse  broken  sounds,  like  trnmpelB'  harsh  alarms, 
Kuu  thro'  the  hive,  and  call  'em  to  their  arms; 
All  ID  a  hurry  spread  their  shiv'ring  winga, 
And  fit  their  clawa,  and  point  their  angry  Btings  : 
In  crowds  before  the  king's  pavilion  meet, 
And  boldly  challenge  out  the  foe  to  fight : 
At  last,  when  all  the  heav'os  are  warm  and  fair. 
They  rush  together  out,  and  join ;  the  air 
Swarms  thick,  and  echoes  with  the  humming  war- 
All  iu  a  firm  round  cluster  mil,  and  Htrow 
With  heaps  of  little  corps  the  earth  below  ; 
As  thick  OB  hall-fitoaes  from  the  floor  rebonad, 
Or  shaken  aeoms  rattle  on  the  ground. 
No  sense  of  danger  can  their  kings  controul, 
Their  little  bodies  lodge  a  mighty  soul : 
Eaoh  obstiuate  in  arms  pursues  his  blow, 
'Till  shameful  flight  secures  the  routed  foe. 
This  hot  dispute  and  all  this  mighty  fray 
A  little  dust  flung  upward  will  allay. 

But  when  both  kings  are  settled  id  their  hire, 
Mark  him  who  looks  the  worst,  and  lest  he  live 
Idle  at  home  in  ease  and  luxury, 
The  lazy  monarch  must  be  doom'd  to  die  ; 
So  let  the  royal  insect  rule  alone, 
And  reign  without  a  rival  in  his  throne. 

The  kings  are  different;  one  of  better  note 
All  apeckt  with  gold,  and  many  a  shining  spot, 
Looks  gay,  and  glistens  in  a  gilded  coat ; 
But  love  of  ease,  and  sloth,  in  one  prevails, 
That  scarce  his  hanging  paaneh  behind  him  trails ; 
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The  people's  looks  are  different  as  their  king's, 
Some  Bpurkle  bright,  and  glitter  in  their  wings } 
Others  look  loathsome  and  diaeas'd  with  slolh, 
Like  a  fuint  traveller,  whose  dusty  mouth 
Grows  dry  with  heat,  and  spits  a  maukish  froth. 

The  first  are  beat 

From  their  o'erflowing  combs,  you'll  often  press 
Pure  luscious  sweets,  that  mingling  in  the  glass 
Correct  the  harsLuess  of  the  racy  juice, 
And  a  riofa  flavour  through  the  wine  diffuse. 
But  wbea  they  sport  abroad,  and  rove  from  borne, 
And  leave  the  cooling  hive,  and  quit  th'  unfiuish'd  com) 
Their  airy  ramblings  are  with  ease  coitfin'd, 
Clip  their  king's  wings,  and  if  tliej  stay  behind 
No  bold  usurper  dares  invade  their  right, 
Nor  sound  a  march,  nor  give  the  sign  for  flight. 
Let  flow'ry  banks  entice  'em  to  their  eella, 
And  gardens  all  perfum'd  with  native  smells; 
Wbere  carv'd  Priapus  has  liis  fix'd  abode. 
The  robber's  terror,  and  the  scarecrow  god. 
Wild  tiiyme  and  pine-trees  from  their  barren  hill 
Transplant,  and  nurse  'em  in  the  neighbouring  eoil. 
Set  fruit-trees  round,  nor  e'er  indulge  thy  sloth, 
But  water  'era,  and  urge  their  shady  growth. 

And  here,  perhaps,  were  I  not  giving  o'er, 
And  striking  sail,  and  making  to  the  ahore, 
I'd  show  what  art  the  gardener's  toils  require, 
Why  rosy  pjestura  blushes  twice  a  year  j 
What  Btrcama  the  verdant  succory  supply. 
And  how  the  thirsty  plaut  drinks  rivers  dry; 
With  what  a  cheerful  green  does  parsley  grace, 
And  writhes  the  bellying  cucumber  &long  the  twiatea  grass  ; 


Nor  won'd  I  pus  tte  soft  Acaotbos  o'er, 

Ivy  nor  myrlle-treea  tlint  lovo  ihe  shore ; 

Nor  daffodils,  tbat  lute  from  earth's  slow  womb 

Uurmnjile  tlicir  swolii  buds,  and  abow  tLeir  yellow  1 

For  once  1  saw  in  the  Tarentliie  vale, 
Where  slow  Oalesus  droncbt  llie  wasbj  Boil, 
An  old  Corieian  yeoman  who  had  got 
A  few  neglected  acres  to  his  lot. 
Where  neither  corn  nor  pasture  grao'd  the  field, 
Nor  would  the  vine  her  purple  harvest  yield; 
But  saT'ry  herbs  among  the  thorns  were  found, 
Vervain  and  pnppy-flowerB  his  garden  crown'd, 
And  drooping  lilies  whiten'd  all  the  ground. 
Blest  with  these  riches  be  could  empires  slight, 
And  when  be  rested  from  his  toils  at  night, 
The  earth  unpurchas'd  dainties  wou'd  afford, 
And  his  own  garden  fumish'd  out  hia  board  : 
The  spring  did  first  bis  opening  roses  blow,' 
First  ripening  autumn  bent  bis  fruitful  bough. 
When  piercing  colds  had  burst  the  brittle  stone, 
And  freezing  rivers  stiffen'd  as  they  run. 
He  then  would  prune  tbe  tend'rest  of  bis  trees, 
Chide  tbe  late  spring,  and  lingring  western  breeia: 
Bis  bees  first  swarm'd,  and  made  Lis  vessels  foam 
With  the  rich  squeezing  of  the  juicy  comb. 
Here  lindons  and  the  sappy  pine  increas'd ; 
Here,  when  gay  flow'rs  his  smiling  orchard  drest, 

Roses  6'oifc  Not  UBiial  or  a.vaot  to  use  the  word  blote  actively.  Ttl(^ 
Uaira  BjiealiB  nf  JoHii  l/iat  blow  JloaerK,  (Mask  at  Ludlow  Castle,  l«g«3 
'  m.)  And,  indeed,  it  is  aat  Hnsy  to  say,  liuw  far  tliia  lii^entions  conatrao-V 
\  tiou,  if  B[mi'i"i!ly  used,  «  fimp'a  pitilenlir,  inny  be  nll.iwed,  especially  ial 
I  Uie  hitrlicr  |>oetrj.  ITie  reasun  is,  lljiit  it  takes  tlie  expression  uut  of  th*  -J 
1  taineneas  of  proao,  and  pleosi^  by  its  novelty,  more  tliiin  it  disgusts  by  it 
irregularity:  and  whatever  p'.eaaea  in  tbia  degree,  u  poetical 


Afl  manj  bloBBoms  as  the  spring  eouid  alow, 

So  many  duugliug  applea  inetlow'd  on  the  bough. 

In  rowa  his  elm  urid  knotty  pear-trees  bloom, 

And  thoriis  eiiiiuhled  notr  to  bear  a  plumb, 

And  spreading  planc'treee,  where  supinely  laid 

He  now  enjuya  the  cool,  and  quaffs  beneath  the  ahuds. 

But  these,  for  war*  of  rooia  I  must  omit, 

Aud  leave  for  future  poets  lo  recite. 

Now  I'll  proceed  their  natures  to  decUre, 
Which  Jove  himself  did  on  the  bees  confer; 
Because,  invited  by  the  tinibrel's  sound, 
Lodg'd  in  a  cave,  tli'  almighty  babe  they  found. 
And  the  young  god  nurst  kindly  under  ground. 

Of  all  the  wiiig'd  inhabitants  of  air. 
These  only  make  their  young  the  publiek  care ; 
In  well-disposed  societies  they  live, 
And  laws  and  statutes  regulate  their  hive  ; 
Nor  stray  like  others,  uneonfiu'd  abroad. 
But  know  set  stations,  and  a  fix'd  abode : 
Each  provident  of  cold  in  summer  flies 
Thro'  fields,  and  woods,  to  seek  for  new  supplies, 
And  in  the  common  stock  unlades  his  thighs. 
Some  watch  the  food,  some  in  the  meadows  ply 
Taste  ev'ry  bud,  aud  suck  ca«h  blossom  dry ; 
Whilst  others,  labVing  in  their  cells  at  home, 
Temper  Narcissus'  clammy  tears  with  gum. 
For  the  first  ground-work  of  the  golden  comb  ; 
On  this  they  found  their  wascn  works,  and  laiie 
The  yellow  fabrick  oo  its  glewy  base. 
Some  educate  the  young,  or  batch  the  seed 
With  vital  warmth,  and  future  nations  breed ; 
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Wliilst  others  tbiokcD  ttll  the  eliniy  dews, 

And  iuto  jmrust  honey  work  the  juice  ; 

Tlicn  fill  the  hoUowB  of  the  cmnb,  and  swell 

With  luscious  nectiir  Bv'ry  flowing  cell. 

By  turns  they  watcli,  by  lurua  with  cnrioua  eyes 

Survey  the  hcav'ns,  and  Bciireh  the  ulouded  akiea 

To  find  out  breeding  etorme,  and  tell  what  tevpeBts  risft 

By  turns  they  case  the  loaden  Bwarms,  or  drive, 

The  drone,  a  laay  insect,  from  their  Live. 

The  work  is  warmly  ply'd  through  all  the  cells, 

And  strong  with  thyme  the  new-mude  honey  smells. 

So  in  their  caves  the  brawny  Cyclops  sweat, 
When  with  huge  strokes  the  etubhorn  wedge  they  heat, 
And  all  tli'  unnhapcn  thunder-bolt  compleat; 
Alternately  their  hammers  rise  and  fall ; 
Whilst  griping  tonga  turn  round  the  glowing  balL 
With  puffing  bellows  some  the  flames  increase, 
And  Borae  ia  waters  dip  the  hissing  mass  j 
Their  beaten  anvils  dreadfully  resound. 
And  ^tua  shakes  all  o'er,  and  thunders  under  ground, 

Tlius,  if  groat  things  we  may  with  smiill  compare. 
The  husic  swarms  their  different  luhours  share. 
Desire  of  proSC  urges  all  degrees ; 
The  aged  insects  hy  experience  wise, 
Attend  the  comb,  and  fashion  ev'ry  part, 
And  shape  the  waxen  fret-work  out  with  art : 
The  young  at  night,  retiu-ning  from  their  toils, 
Bring  borne  their  thighs  clog'd  with  the  meadows'  spoiU 
On  lavender,  and  saffron  bud  a  they  feed, 
On  bending  osiers,  and  the  balmj  reed, 
From  purple  violets  and  the  telle  they  bring 
Their  gather'd  sweets,  and  rifle  all  the  spring. 


All  work  together,  all  together  rest, 
Tlie  morniDg  still  renews  their  labours  past; 
Then  a.11  rush  out,  their  different  tasks  pursue, 
Sit  on  the  bloom,  and  suck  the  rip'aiiig  dew ; 
Again,  when  evening  wares  'em  to  their  home, 
With  weary  wings  and  heavy  thighs  they  ccme, 
And  crowd  about  the  ohink,  and  mix  a  droTiie  hunt 
Into  their  celle  at  length  they  gently  creep, 
There  all  the  night  their  peaceful  station  keo, 
Wrapt  up  in  eilenoe,  and  dissolv'd  in  sleep. 
None  range  abroad  when  winds  or  stprms  arr  %igb, 
Nor  trust  their  bodies  to  a  faithless  i^ky. 
But  make  small  journeys,  with  a  careful  wing 
And  fly  to  water  at  a  neighbouring  spring ; 
And  least  their  airy  bodies  should  be  cast 
In  restless  whirls,  the  sport  of  ev'ry  blast, 
They  carry  stones  to  poise  'era  in  tlieir  flight. 
As  ballast  keeps  th'  unsteady  vessel  right. 

But,  of  all  oustoms  that  the  bees  can  boast, 
Tie  this  may  challenge  admiration  most ; 
That  none  will  Hymen's  softer  joys  approve, 
Nor  waste  their  spirits  in  Insurious  We, 
But  all  a  long  virginity  maintain. 
And  bring  forth  young  without  a  mother's  pain  : 
From  herbs  and  flowers  they  pick  each  tender  bee 
And  ciill  from  plants  a  buzzing  progeny  ; 
From  these  they  chuse  out  subjects,  and  create 
A  little  monai'uh  of  the  risiug  state  ; 
Then  build  was-kingdoius  for  tlie  infant  prince, 
And  form  a  palace  for  hie  residence. 

But  often  in  their  journeys,  as  they  fly, 
On  flints  they  tear  their  silken  wings,  or  lye 


OrOT'liDg  beneath  tlieir  flowery  load,  ttod  die. 

Thus  love  of  hoQcy  can  an  insect  fire, 

And  iri  a  fly  suuh  geticrotia  tbougtita  inspire. 

Yet  by  lepeopliug  tlieir  decaying  stat«, 

Tho'  seven  eLort  springB  conclude  their  vital  dab) 

Their  ancient  stocks  eterually  remain, 

Aud  in  un  endless  race  their  cliildreD's  ohvldren  reign. 

No  prostrate  vassal  of  the  Eust  can  more 
With  slavish  fear  bis  haughty  prince  adore ; 
His  life  unites  'era  all ;  but  when  he  dies, 
All  iu  loud  tumnlta  and  distractiooa  rise ; 
They  waste  their  honey,  and  their  combs  deface, 
And  wild  confusion  reigns  in  every  place. 
Him  all  admire,  all  the  great  guardian  own, 
And  crowd  about  his  courts,  and  buzz  about  his  ttrone. 
Oft  OQ  their  backs  their  weary  prince  they  bear, 
Oft  in  his  cause  embattled  iu  the  air, 
Pursue  a  glorious  death,  in  wounds  and  war. 

Some,  from  such  instances  as  these  have  taught 
"  The  bees'  extract  is  heavenly ;  for  they  thought 
The  universe  alive  ;  and  that  a  soul, 
Diffus'd  throughout  the  matter  of  the  whole,      > 
To  all  the  vast  unbounded  frame  was  giv'n, 
And  ran  through  earth,  and  air,  and  sea,  and  all  tho  dee 

of  heaven ; 
That  this  first  kindled  life  in  man  and  beast, 
Life,  that  again  flows  into  this  at  last. 
That  DO  compounded  animal  could  die. 
But  when  dissolv'd,  the  spirit  mounted  high. 
Dwelt  iu  a  star,  and  settled  in  the  sky." 

When-e'er  their  balmy  sweets  you  mean  to  seiia, 
And  take  the  liquid  labours  of  the  bees, 


sport  d-augLts  of  water  from  your  moulh,  and  drive 
A  loathsome  cloud  of  smoak  auiidet  tbcir  hive. 

Twice  iu  the  jear  their  llow'ry  toils  begin, 
And  twice  tlicy  fctcli  their  dewy  Larvest  in  ; 
Once,  ■when  the  lovely  Pleiades  arise, 
And  add  fresh  lustre  to  tlie  summer  ekics ; 
And  once,  when  haet'ning  from  the  watry  sign, 
They  i^uit  their  etation,  and  forbear  to  ehine. 

The  heos  are  proue  to  rage,  aiid  often  found 
To  perish  for  revenge,  and  die  upon  the  wouud. 
Their  venom'd  sting  prodnccs  aking  pains. 
And  swells  the  flesh,  and  shoots  among  the  veins. 

When  first  a  cold  hard  winter's  storms  arrive, 
And  threaten  death  or  famine  to  their  hive. 
If  now  their  sinking  state  and  low  affairs 
Can  move  your  pity,  and  provoke  your  cares, 
Fresh  burning  thyme  before  their  cells  convey, 
And  cut  tbeir  dry  and  husky  was  away ; 
For  often  lizards  seize  the  luscious  spoils, 
Or  drones,  that  riot  on  another's  toils : 
Oft  broods  of  moths  infest  the  hungry  swarms, 
And*oft  the  furious  wasp  their  hive  alarms 
With  louder  hums,  and  with  unequal  arms ; 
Or  else  the  spider  at  their  entrance  sets 
Her  snares,  and  spins  her  bowels  into  nets. 

When  sickness  reigns  (for  they  as  well  as  we 
Feel  all  tli'  effeota  of  frail  mortality) 
By  certain  marks  the  ne*  disease  is  seen, 
Their  colour  changes,  and  their  looks  are  thin, 
Their  funeral  rites  are  form'd,  and  ev'ry  boe 
With  grief  attends  tba  sad  solemnity ; 


The  few  diseas'd  survivora  hang  before 
Tbeir  »iicklj  cells,  and  droop  abiiiit  tlie  door, 
Or  slowly  in  their  hives  their  limbs  unfold, 
Shrunk  up  with  hunger,  and  benumb'd  with  cold ; 
In  drawling  biiins,  the  feeble  itisiiutn  grieve, 
And  doleful  busies  echo  ibro'  the  hive, 
Like  winds  tlmt  softly  murmur  thro'  the  trees 
Like  flames  pcut  up,  or  like  retiring  seas. 
Now  lay  fresh  lioiicy  near  their  empty  rooms, 
In  troughs  of  bollow  reeds,  whilst  frying  gums 
Cast  round  a  fragrout  miat  of  spiey  fumes. 
Thus  kindly  tempt  the  fnmish'd  swarm  to  est, 
Aud  gently  reooucile  'em  to  their  meat. 
Mix  juice  of  galls,  and  wine,  that  grow  in  time 
Condens'd  by  fire,  and  thicken  to  a  slime. 
To  these  drj'd  roaes,  thyme  and  oentry  join, 
And  riiisins,  ripen'd  on  the  Psylbian  vine. 

Besides,  there  grows  a  flow'r  in  marshy  groimd,  «, 
Its  name  Aniellus,  easy  to  be  found ; 
A  mighty  spring  works  in  its  root,  and  cleaves 
The  sprouting  stalk,  and  shews  itself  in  leaveB: 
The  flow'r  itself  is  of  a  golden  hiie, 
The  leaves  inuliuing  to  a.  darker  blue; 
The  leaves  shoot  thick  about  the  flow'r,  and  grow 
Intc  a  bush,  and  shade  the  turf  below: 
The  plant  in  holy  gariands  often  twines 
The  altars'  posts,  and  beautifies  the  sVirines; 
Its  taste  is  sliarp,  in  vales  new-sLorn  it  grows, 
Where  Mella's  stream  in  watry  iiiazes  flows. 
Take  plenty  of  its  roots,  and  boil  'em  well 
In  wine,  and  heap  'em  up  before  the  cell. 


Bot  if  the  whole  atook  fail,  and  none  Burrive ; 
To  raise  new  people,  and  recruit  the  hive, 
I'll  here  the  great  expe.-iineiit  declare, 
That  spread  tb'  Aru'nJiaii  shepherd's  name  so  far. 
How  bees  from  hlood  of  &^aughter'd  bulls  have  Sod, 
Aod  swarms  amidst  the  red  norruption  bred. 

For  where  th'  Egyptians  yearly  see  their  bounda 
Kefresh'd  with  floods,  and  sait  shout  their  grouada, 
Where  Persia  borders,  aud  the  nlling  Nile 
DrivoR  swiftly  down  the  swarthy  J'ldiana'  soil, 
'Till  into  seven  it  niuUiplica  its  strenm, 
And  fattens  Egypt  with  a  fruitful  sliii>« : 
In  this  last  practice  aU  their  hope  remaLn^  1| 

And  lung  experience  justifies  their  pains. 

First  then  a  close  contracted  space  of  ground, 
With  streighteu'd  walla  and  low-built  roof  the)  found 
A  narrow  shelving  light  is  nest  assiga'd 
To  all  the  quarters,  one  to  every  wind  : 
Through  theso  the  glaocing  rays  obliquely  pierce: 
Hither  ihey  lead  a  bull  that's  young  and  fierce, 
When  two-years  growth  of  horn  he  proudly  showa 
And  shakes  the  comely  terrors  of  hia  brows; 
His  nose  and  niouth,  tlio  avenues  of  breath, 
Tliey  muzde  up,  and  beat  his  limbs  to  death , 
With  violence  to  lifo  and  stifling  pain 
He  flings  and  spurns,  and  tries  to  snort  in  vain, 
Loud  heavy  mows  fall  thick  on  ev'ry  side, 
'Til!  his  bruis'd  bowels  burst  within  the  hide. 
When  dead,  they  leave  him  rotting  on  the  ground, 
With  branches,  thyme  and  cassia,  slrow'd  around- 
All  this  is  done,  when  first  the  western  breeze 
Becalms  the  year,  ana  smooths  the  troubled  aeaa  ; 
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B«fuie  the  chattering  svaUow  buUds  li«r  nest. 
Or  fields  b  spring's  embroider;  Are  dresL 
Ueiuiwbile  tlic  tainted  juice  ferments  within, 
And  quickeus,  an  it  works :  Aud  doit  are  see 
A  wond'rooB  swarm,  that  o'er  the  carcass  crawls, 
Of  shapeless,  rude,  tmfiniBL'd  aniuuls. 
No  legs  at  first  the  insect's  weight  sostain, 
At  length  U  moves  its  new-made  limbs  with  pain ; 
Now  strikes  the  air  with  quiv'ring  wings,  and  triea 
To  lift  its  body  up,  and  learns  to  rise; 
Now  bending  thighs  and  gilded  win^  it  wears 
Full  grown,  uud  all  the  bee  at  length  appears; 
From  every  side  the  fruitful  carcass  pours 
Its  snarmiiig  brood,  aa  thick  as  summer-show^, 
Or  flights  of  arrows  from  the  Parthian  bows, 
When  twanging  strings  first  shoot  'em  on  the  fofl 
Thus  have  I  sung  the  nature  of  the  bee ; 
k  While  CfBsar,  tow'ring  to  divinity, 
BThe  frighted  Indians  with  his  thunder  aw'd, 
I  And  claim 'd  their  homage,  and  commeno'd  a  god  ^ 
f  I  flourish'd  all  the  while  in  arts  of  peace, 
Bctir'd  and  ahclter'd  in  inglorious  ease : 
I  who  hc'fore  the  songs  of  shephorda  made, 
When  gay  and  young  my  rural  lays  I  play'd 
And  set  my  Tityrus  beneatli  his  shade. 
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*    rRAKSLAllOK  OF  A  STORY  ODT  OF  THE  TQIRD   .la'ED) 

Lost  in  the  gloomy  horror  of  tlie  nigbt 
"We  Blmck  upon  the  coast  where  ^tna  lies, 
Horrid  and  waste,  its  entrails  franght  with  fire. 
That  now  casts  out  dark  fames  and  pitchy  clouds, 
A'^ast  showers  of  aahes  hoy'ring  in  the  smoke  ; 
Now  belches  molten  atones  and  ruddy  flame 
Incenst,  or  tears  up  mountains  by  the  roots, 
Or  slings  ft  broken  rock  aloft  in  air. 
The  bottom  works  with  amother'd  fire  involv'd 
In  pestilential  Tspours,  stench  and  smoke. 

'Tia  said,  that  thunder-struck  En  eel  ad  us 
Groveling  beneath  th'  iocuDibent  mountain's  weight, 
Lyos  stretch 'd  supine,  eternal  prey  of  flames ; 
And  when  he  heaves  against  the  burning  load, 
Reluctant,  to  invert  hia  broiling  limbs, 
A  sndden  earthquake  shoots  through  ail  the  isle, 
And  ^tna  thunders  dreadful  under  ground, 

['  Thp»e  imitation*  of  calebnited  nutliora  were  Eivonrila  eieroiaes  with 
pe,  who  WBs  muuh  more  euctaasfiil  in  Ihetn  than  liia  great  rival, 
ord's  ■'  very  im perfectly,"  it  nnquestionabl.v  jiiat ;  but  liis  "  Btiffness  and 

rigour"  of  Milton's  style   will  prubsbly  be  cloeBed  with  his    eatittiiito  of 

Bhakspcar?  ii    t!ia  liret  noto  on  Cata — G.] 

■  Militm't  HUe  imitated.  Very  im perfectly.  What  we  Gnrl  ia  the  stiff- 
ina  and  riiiour  of  JUilloTi'i  atile,  somewhat  eused  nnd  suppled  b;  the  graco 
if  Mr.  jLddiaim'B,butwithoat  tbenambers  or  Uie  fores  of  that  great  ^oat 


Ttun  ponra  oat  smoke  in  wreathing  curls  eonvoly'd, 
And  shades  tbe  sun's  bright  orb,  and  blots  out  day. 

Here  in  tbe  shelter  of  tlie  woods  we  lodg'd, 
And  frighted  heard  strange  sounds  and  dismal  yells^ 
Nor  saw  from  whence  they  came  ;  for  all  the  night 
A  murky  storm  deep  louriug  o'er  oar  heads 
Hung  immiucDt,  tba.t  with  impervious  glooni 
Oppos'd  itself  to  Cynthia's  silver  ray, 
And  shaded  all  beneath.     But  now  the  sun 
With  orient  beams  had  ehaa'd  the  dewy  night 
Prom  earth  aad  heav'n  ;   all  nature  stood  disoloa'dfi; 
When  looking  on  the  neighb'ring  woods  we  saw 
The  ghastly  visage  of  a  man  unknown, 
An  uncouth  feature,  meagre,  pale,  and  wild ; 
AfQiction's  foul  and  terrible  dismay 
Sate  in  his  looks,  his  face  impair'd  and  worn 
With  marks  of  famine,  speaking  sore  distress ; 
His  locks  were  tangled,  and  his  shaggy  beard 
Matted  with  filth ;  in  all  things  else  a  Greek. 

He  £rst  advanc'd  in  haste ;  but,  when  he  saw 
Trojans  and  Trojan  arms,  in  raid  career 
Stopt  short,  he  back  rccoil'd  as  one  snrpriz'd  : 
But  soon  recovering  speed,  he  ran,  he  flew 
Precipitant,  and  thus  with  piteous  cries 
Our  ears  assail'd ;  "  By  heaVn's  eternal  fires, 
By  ev'ry  god  that  sits  enthron'd  on  high, 
By  this  good  light,  relieve  a  wretch  forlorn, 
And  bear  me  hence  to  any  distant  shore, 
So  I  may  sIiud  this  savage  race  accurst. 
Tis  true  I  fought  among  tSie  Greeks  that  Jale 
With  Bword  and  fire  o'ertnrn'd  Neptunian  Troy 
And  laid  the  labours  of  tbe  gods  in  dust; 
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For  wbioh,  if  so  the  sad  offence  deserves, 
PluDg'd  in  the  deep,  for  ever  let  me  lie 
Whelm'd  under  seaa ;  if  death  luusl  be  my  doom, 
Let  man  iiifliut  it,  find  I  die  well-pleag'd." 

He  ended  here,  and  now  profuse  of  tears 
In  suppliant  mood  fell  prostrate  at  our  feet : 
We  bade  him  speak  from  whence,  and  what  he  was, 
And  how  by  stresa  of  fortune  sunk  thus  low  ; 
AuobiBca  too  with  friendly  aspect  mild 
Gave  bim  his  band,  sure  pledge  of  amity; 
When,  thus  encouraged,  he  began  bis  tale. 

I'm  one,  says  he,  of  poor  deaeent,  my  name 
Ib  Achtemeaides,  my  country  Greece, 
Ulysses'  aad  compeer,  who  whilst  Ite  fled 
The  raging  Cyclops,  left  me  here  behind 
Disconsolate,  forlorn ;  within  the  cave 
He  left  me, giant  Polypbeme's  dark  cave; 
A  dungeon  wild  and  horrible,  the  walla 
On  all  sides  furr'd  with  mouldy  dumps,  oud  huug 
With  clots  of  ropy  gore,  and  human  limba. 
His  dire  repast :  hiiusclf  of  mighty  size, 
Hoarse  in  Lia  voice,  and  in  hia  visage  grim, 
Intractable,  that  riots  on  the  fleah 
Of  mortal  men,  and  swills  the  vital  blood. 
Him  did  I  aee  snatch  up  with  horrid  grasp 
Two  sprawling  Greeks,  in  either  hand  a  man; 
I  saw  him  when  with  huge  tempestuous  sway 
He  dasht  and  broke  'em  on  the  grundail  edge; 
The  pavement  swam  in  blood,  the  walls  around 
Were  spatter'd  o'er  with  brains.     He  lapt  the  blood. 
And  chew'd  the  tender  fleah  still  warm  with  life, 
That  swell'd  andhe&T'd  itself  amidst  bis  teeth 
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I  mean  wbile 
us  of  reTQDge, 
n  tluia  effects. 


tnd  blood. 


As  seDBible  of  pain.     Not  les: 

Our  chief  inccns'd.  and  studio 

Plots  his  destruction,  which  h 

The  giant,  gorg'd  with  flesh,  and  win 

Lay  Blretcht  at  length  and  snoriug  in  his  den, 

Belohing  raw  gobbets  from  his  maw,  o'er-charg'd 

With  purple  wine  and  cruddled  gore  confused. 

We  gather'd  round,  and  to  his  single  eye. 

The  single  eye  that  in  his  forehead  glar'd 

Like  a  full  moon,  or  a  broad  burnlsh'd  shield, 

A  forky  staff  we  deitVouslj  apply'd, 

Which,  in  the  apaoious  socket  turning  round, 

Bcoopt  out  the  big  round  gelly  from  its  orb. 

But  let  me  not  thus  interpose  delays ; 

Fly,  mortals,  fly  this  curst  detested  race : 

A  hundred  of  the  same  stupendous  size, 

A  hundred  Cyelnps  liye  aniong  the  hills, 

Gigantiok  brotherhood,  that  stalk  along 

With  horrid  atridea  o'er  the  high  mountaina'  top^'^ 

Enormous  in  their  gait ;  I  oft  have  heard 

Their  voice  and  tread,  oft  seen  'era  aa  they  past,   ' 

Sculking  and  scowring  down,  half  dead  with  feaT.'^ 

Thrice  has  the  moon  wash'd  all  her  orb  in  light. 

Thrice  travell'd  o'er,  in  Ler  obscure  sojourn, 

The  realms  of  night  inglorious,  since  I've  liv'd 

Amidst  these  woods,  gleaning  from  thoma  and  shmbl 

A  wretched  sustenance.     Aa  thua  he  apote 

We  aaw  descending  from  a  neighb'ring  hill 

Blind  Polypheme ;  by  weary  steps  and  alow 

The  groping  giant  with  a  trunk  of  pine 

Explor'd  bis  way ;  around  his  woolly  flocks 

Attended  grazing;  to  the  well-known  shore 
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He  bent  bia  course,  and  on  tbe  ninrgin  stood, 

A  hideous  monster,  terrible,  Ueform'd  ; 

Full  ill  the  midst  of  his  Iiigli  front  lliere  gap'd 

The  spacious  hollow  wliero  his  eye- ball  rull'd, 

A  ghastlj  ori&cc :  be  rins'd  the  wound, 

And  wasb'd  away  the  strings  uud  olott«d  blood 

That  oak'd  withiu ;  then  slalkitig  through  the  deep 

He  fords  the  ocean,  nbilc  tbe  topmost  wave 

Scarce  reaches  up  his  middle  side ;  we  stood 

Amaz'd  be  sure,  a  sudden  horror  chill 

Ran  through  each  nerve,  and  thrill'd  in  ev'rj  vein, 

'Till  using  all  the  force  of  winds  and  oara 

We  sped  away  ;  he  heard  us  in  our  course. 

And  with  his  out- stretch 'd  arms  around  him  grop'd, 

But  finding  nought  within  his  reach,  ho  raia'd 

Suah  hideous  shouts  that  all  the  occaD  shook. 

Ev'n  Italy,  tho'  many  a  league  remote, 

In  distant  echoes  answer'd ;  .^tna  roar'd, 

Through  all  its  intnost  winding  caverns  roar'd. 

BouB'd  with  the  sound,  tbe  mighty  family 
Of  one-cy'd  brothers  hasten  to  the   shore, 
And  gather  round  tbe  bellowing  Polyphcme, 
A  dire  assembly :  we  with  eager  baste 
Work  evVy  one,  and  from  afar  heboid 
A  host  of  giants  covering  all  the  shore. 

So  stands  a  forest  tall  of  mountain  oaka 
Advanced  to  mighty  growth :  the  traveller 
Hears  from  the  bumble  valley  where  be  ridod 
The  hollow  murmurs  of  the  winds  that  blow 
Amidst  the  boughs,  and  at  the  distance  Beet 
Tbe  shady  tops  of  trees  unnuraber'd  rise, 
A  stately  prospect  waving  in  the  clouds 
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Avgvati «  had  a  detign  to  rehtiU  Troy,  and  mate  it  the  Mitropolk 
of  the  Jfoman  Empire,  hariiig  closeted  nereral  Senaton  on  tie 
project:  Horace  m  tupponed  tt>  hate  written  the  Jollotning  Ode  M 


The  man  reaoWd  and  steady  to  bis  trust, 

Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstioately  just. 

May  the  rude  rabble's  insolence  despise, 

Their  senseless  clamours  and  tumultuous  crieB  ; 

The  tyraut'a  fierceness  be  beguiles, 

And  ibe  stem  brow,  and  tlie  harsh  voice  defiea, 

And  with  superior  greatness  smiles. 

Not  the  rough  whirlwind,  that  deforms 
Adria'a  black  gulf,  and  veses  it  with  storms, 
The  stubborn  virtue  of  bis  soul  cau  move ; 
Not  the  red  arm  of  angry  Jove, 
That  fiings  the  thunder  from  the  sky. 
And  gives  it  rage  to  roar,  and  strength  to  fly. 

Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  breal^ 
In  ruin  and  confusion  burl'd. 
He,  uneoneem'd,  would  hear  the  mighty  crack,' 
And  stand  secure  amidst  a  fulling  world. 

•  Crofk.    PlaiFilyuBcd  here  for  the  Bake  of  tha  rli jme  j  for  tbeii 

'    Imc*  Tery  Wi'll  tliat  the  word  was  low  nnd  mJgar.     To  ennnMe   it  a  ft 

h«  aiAf  the  eiiltheL  "mighty,"  which  yel,  has  onlj  Uie  eSeot  to  niski 

[Thii  DDfoHanaU  liae  hiu  been  not  onworthilj  recorded  in  the    ", 
rf  Smkiag  in  Poetry."— G.] 


gach  were  the  godlike  arts  that  led 
Bright  Pollux  to  the  blest  ahodee  : 
Such  did  for  great  Alcides  plead, 
And  gain'd  a  plaice  among  the  gods  ; 

•/  Augustus,  mii'd  with  lioroea,  lieB, 
And  to  his  lips  the  nectar  howl  applies  : 
ruddj  lips  the  purple  tincture  show, 
And  with  immortal  stralaa  diviuely  glow. 

Ej  arts  like  these  did  young  Ljebus  rise : 
His  tigers  drew  him  to  the  skies, 
Wild  from  the  desert  and  uuhroke : 
In  vain  they  foani'd,  in  vain  they  star'd, 
In  vain  their  eyes  with  fury  glar'd, 
He  tam'd  'em  to  the  lash,  and  bent  'em  to  the  yoke. 

Such  were  the  paths  that  Rome's  great  founder  trod, 
When  in  a  whirlwind  snatch'd  on  high. 
He  shook  off  dull  mortality. 
And  lost  the  monarch  in  the  god. 
Bright  Juno  then  her  awful  silence  broke, 
And  thas  th'  assembled  deities  bespoke. 

Troy,  says  the  goddess,  perjur'd  Troy  has  fell 
■  The  dire  effects  of  her  proud  tyrant's  guilt ; 
The  towering  pile,  and  soft  abodes, 
Wall'd  by  the  hand  of  SGrvilo  gods, 
Now  spreads  its  ruins  all  around. 


-  And  lies  inglor 


n  the  ground. 


An  umpire,  partial  and  unjust, 


Lay  heavy  on  her  head,  and  sink  her  to  the  dust 

Since  false  Laomedoa's  tyrannic  sway, 
Xhat  durst  defraud  th'  immortale  of  their  pay, 


^ 

Nor  would  tlic  fierce  invading  foe  repel ;                                  ^H 

Ti»  my  resetitiucnt,  and  Minerva 'a  rage,                                    ^H 

The  guilty  king  aad  the  whole  people  fell.                                ^H 

And  now  the  tuug  protracted  wars  ftre  o'er,                           ^H 

The  soft  adulfrer  abiues  no  more;                                             1 

No  more  docs  Hector's  force  the  Trojans  shield,                            ' 

That  drove  whole  ariuieB  back.aiid  singly  cle«'d  the  field. 

My  vengeance  sated,  I  at  length  resign 

To  Mars  his  offspring  of  the  TroJMi  line  : 

Advauc'd  to  god-head  lei  him  rise. 

And  take  tiis  station  in  the  skies  ;                                 ^^^hJ 

There  cntertaiu  his  ravish'd  sight                                i^^^^H 

With  scenes  of  glory,  fields  of  light ;                           .  ^^^H 

Quaff  with  the  gods  immortal  wine,                                  ^^^^^H 

And  see  adoring  nations  crowd  his  shrine :                    ^^^^^H 

The  thin  rcmaiits  of  Troy's  afflicted  host,              ^^^^H 

In  distant  realms  may  Beats  uaenvy'dfind,                 4^^^^^^ 

And  flourish  on  a  foreign  coast;                                  ^^^^^^| 

But  far  be  Rome  from  Troy  disjoined.                        ^^^^^H 

Bemov'd  by  seas,  from  the  disjstroos  shore,                              ^M 

fl 

Still  let  the  curst  detested  pla<.e,                                           H 

Whero  Priam  lies,  and  Priam's  faithless  race,                            ^| 

Be  cover'd  o'er  with  weeds,  and  hid  in  grass.              ^^^H 

There  let  the  wanton  flocks  unguarded  stray  ;              ^^^^| 

Or,  while  the  lonely  shepherd  sings ;                            I^^^^H 

Amidst  the  mighty  ruins  play,                                          ^^^^H 

And  frisk  upon  tlie  tombs  of  kings.                                  ^^^^| 

May  tigora  there,  and  all  the  savage  kind,             ^^^^| 

Sad  solitary  haunts,  and  silent  deserts  And ;                 ^^^^| 

a  gloomj  vaulto,  and  nooks  of  palacee, 
May  til'  nnmolested  lioness 
Her  brindcd  wlielps  aeowelj  lay, 
Or,  Goucbt,  in  dreadful  slumbcie  waate  the  day. 

While  Troy  b  heaps  of  ruins  lies, 
Home  and  the  Ilomau  oapitul  sliull  rise ; 
Th'  illuslrouB  exiles  uncoiiEu'd 
Shall  triumph  far  and  near,  and  rule  mankiDd. 

In  \ain  the  sea's  intruding  tide 
Europe  from  Afric  shall  divide, 
And  part  the  scver'd  world  in  two : 
Through  A&ic's  sands  tiieir  triumphs  they  shall  ?pre&L 
And  the  long  train  of  victories  pursue 
To  Nile's  yet  undiscover'd  hefid. 
Riches  the  hardy  soldier  shall  despise, 
And  look  on  gold  with  undcsiring  eyea, 
Nor  the  disbowel'd  earth  explore 
In  search  of  the  forbidden  ore  ; 
Those  glitt'ring  ills  concenl'd  within  the  mine, 
Shall  lie  nntouch'd,  and  innocently  shine. 
To  the  lust  bounds  that  nature  acta. 
The  piercing  colds  and  sultry  heats, 
The  godlike  race  shall  spread  their  arras; 
Now  fill  the  polar  circle  wilh  alarms. 
Till  Storms  and  tempests  their  pursuits  confina 
Now  sweat  for  conquest  underneath  the  lino. 

This  only  law  the  victor  shall  restrain, 
On  these  conditions  shall  he  reign  ; 
If  none  bis  guilty  hand  employ 
To  build  again  a  second  Troy, 
If  none  the  rash  design  pursue. 
Nor  tempt  tbe  vengeance  of  the  goda  anew 
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A  onrse  there  cleaves  to  the  devoted  place 
That  shall  the  new  foundations  rase : 
Greece  shall  in  mutual  leagues  conspire 
To  storm  the  rising  town  with  fire, 
And  at  their  armies'  head  myself  will  show 
What  Juno,  urged  to  all  her  rage,  can  do. 

Thrice  should  Apollo's  self  the  city  raise, 
And  line  it  round  with  walls  of  brass. 
Thrice  should  my  fav'rite  Greeks  his  works  oonfoiind, 
And  hew  the  shining  fabric  to  the  ground ; 
Thrice  should  her  captive  dames  to  Greece  retom, 
And  their  dead  sons  and  slaughter'd  husbands  mourn. 

But  hold,  my  muse,  forbear  thy  towering  flight. 
Nor  bring  the  secrets  of  the  gods  to  light : 
In  vain  would  thy  presumptuous  verse 
Th'  immortal  rhetoric  rehearse ;  * 
The  mighty  strains,  in  lyric  numbers  bound, 
Forget  their  majesty  and  lose  their  sound. 

■  Rehearse.  A  word  Mr.  Addison  is  very  fond  of,  because  it  aflEbrded  a 
rhyme  for  verse :  but  it  disgraces  an  ode,  and  should,  indeed,  be  buiiahed 
from  all  poetry. 


OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES/ 

BOOK  II. 
THE  STORY  OP  PHAETON. 

The  sun's  bright  palace,  on  high  columns  rais'd, 
With  burnish'd  gold  and  flaming  jewels  blaz'd ; 
The  folding  gates  diffus'd  a  silver  light, 
And  with  a  milder  gleam  refreshed  the  sight ; 
Of  polish'd  ivory  was  the  covering  wrought ; 
The  matter  vied  not  with  the  sculptor's  thought, 
For  in  the  portal  was  displayed  on  high 
i(The  work  of  Vulcan)  a  fictitious  sky  ; 
A  waving  sea  th'  inferior  earth  embrac'd. 
And  gods  and  goddesses  the  waters  grac'd. 
^geon  here  a  mighty  whale  bestrode ; 
Triton,  and  Proteus  (the  deceiving  god) 
With  Doris  here  were  carv'd,  and  all  her  train 
Some  loosely  swimming  in  the  figur'd  main, 
While  some  on  rocks  their  dropping  hair  divide 
And  some  on  fishes  through  the  waters  glide  s 
Tho'  various  features  did  the  Sisters  grace, 
A  sister's  likeness  was  in  every  face. 

■  Mr.  Addison  appears  to  have  been  much  taken  with  the  natire  eraces 
of  Ovid's  poetry.     The  following  translations  are  highly  finished  and  even 
laboured  (if  I  may  so  speak)  into  an  ease,  which  resembles  very  much,  and    ^ 
•Imost  equals,  that  of  his  author. 
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On  eartli  a  different  landship  courts  tlie  eyos, 

Men,  towns,  and  beasts,  in  distant  prospocts  rise. 

And  nymphs,  and  stroanis,  and  woods,  and  rural  delUoa. 

O'er  all,  the  Lenv'u's  refulgent  image  slilnes ; 

On  either  gate  were  sii  engraven  signs. 

Hero  Phat'tQn,  atJll  gainiug  on  th'  ascent. 
To  his  suspected  father's  palace  went, 
Till  pressing  forward  through  the  bright  abode, 
Ho  saw  at  distance  tlie  illustrious  god : 
He  saw  at  distance,  or  the  danillng  light 
Had  flash'd  too  strongly  on  his  aching  sight. 

The  god  sits  high,  exalted  on  a  throne 
Of  blazing  gems,  with  purple  garments  on  ; 
The  hours,  in  order  rang'd  on  either  hand, 
And  days,  and  months,  and  years,  and  ages,  stand. 
Here  Spring  appears  with  flow'ry  chapleta  bound; 
Here  Summer  in  her  wheaten  garland  crowu'd  ; 
Here  Autumn  the  ricli  trodden  grapes  besmear; 
And  hoary  Winter  shivers  in  the  rear. 

PhcebuB  beheld  the  youth  from  off  his  throne; 
That  eye,  which  looks  on  all,  was  fix'd  on  one. 
Ho  saw  the  hoy's  confusion  in  his  face, 
Surpris'd  at  all  the  wonders  of  the  place; 
And  cries  aloud,  "  What  wants  my  son?  for  know 
My  sou  thou  art,  and  I  must  eall  thee  so." 

"  Light  of  the  world,"  the  trembling  youth  repliw 
"  Illustrious  parent !  sinee  yuu  dou't  despise 
The  parent's  name,  some  certain  token  give, 
That  I  may  Clymeno's  proud  boast  believe, 
Nor  longer  under  fal^  reproaches  grieve." 

The  tender  sire  was  touch'd  with  what  he  ai 
And  flung  the  hlaie  of  glories  from  hii  head, 


And  bid  the  youth  advance ;  "  My  sou,"  aaid  be, 
"  Come  to  thy  father's  arms  I  for  OlymenS 
Has  t-old  thee  true :  a  parent's  name  I  own, 
And  deem  thee  worthy  to  be  eall'd  my  son. 
As  a  sure  proof,  make  some  retjueat,  and  I, 
Whato'er  it  be,  with  that  reniiest  comply  ; 
By  Styi  I  swear,  whose  waves  are  hid  in  nlgh^ 
And  roll  impervious  to  my  piercing  sight," 

The  youth  transported,  asks,  without  delay, 
To  guide  the  Sun's  bright  chariot  for  a  day. 

The  god  repented  of  the  oath  ho  took. 
For  anguish  thrice  his  radiant  head  he  shook  \ 
'■'  Sly  son,"  says  he,  "  some  other  proof  require, 
Bash  was  my  promise,  rash  is  thy  desire. 
I'd  fain  deny  this  wish  which  thou  hast  made, 
Or,  what  I  can't  deny,  would  fain  dissuade. 
Too  vast  and  baisBrdous  the  task  appears, 
Nor  suited  to  thy  strength,  nor  to  thy  years. 
Thy  lot  is  mortal,  but  ihy  wishes  fly 
Beyond  the  province  of  mortality  : 
There  is  not  one  ^f  all  the  gods  that  dares 
(However  skill'd  il  itther  great  affairs) 
To  mount  the  burning  asle-trce,  but  I; 
Not  Jov3  himself,  the  ruler  of  the  sky. 
That  hurls  the  three-fork'd  thunder  from  above, 
Dares  try  hia  strength ;  yet  who  so  strong  as  Jovo  T 
The  steeds  climb  np  the  first  ascent  with  pain  : 
And  when  the  middle  firmament  they  gain, 
If  downward  from  the  heavens  my  head  I  how, 
And  see  Ihe  earth  and  ocean  hang  below, 
Kv'n  I  am  seiij'd  with  horror  and  affright. 
And  my  nirn  heart  misgives  me  at  the  sight 


A  mighty  downfal  steeps  the  ev'ning  ataeie, 

And  steady  reins  must  curb  the  horses'  regeu 

Telhys  herself  has  fcar'd  to  sec  rae  driv'n 

Down  headlong  from  the  precipice  of  be&yea. 

Bcsidt^s,  consider  what  impetuous  force 

TuruB  sturs  aud  planets  to  a  different  course: 

I  steer  ngaiiiRt  their  motions ;  nor  am  [ 

Borne  back  by  all  the  current  of  the  sky. 

But  how  could  you  resist  the  orbs  that  roll 

In  adverse  whirls,  and  stem  the  rapid  pole? 

But  you  perhaps  may  hope  for  pltasiug  woods, 

And  stately  domes,  and  cities  fill'd  with  gods; 

While  through  a  thousand  euares  your  progress  liw  fl 

Where  forms  of  starry  monsters  stock  the  skies: 

For,  should  you  hit  tiie  doubtful  way  aright, 

The  Bull  with  stooping  horns  stands  opposite; 

Next  him  the  bright  Hiemonian  Bow  is  strung ; 

And  next,  the  Lion's  grinning  visage  hung: 

The  Scorpion's  claws  here  clasp  a  wide  extent, 

And  here  the  Crab's  in  lesser  clasps  are  bent. 

Nor  would  you  find  it  easy  to  compoao 

The  mettled  steeds,  when  from  thoir  nostrils  fiowl' 

The  aoorcliiiig  fire,  that  in  their  entrails  glows, 

Ev'n  I  their  head-strong  fury  scarce  restrain, 

When  they  grow  warm  and  restiff  to  the  reiu. 

Let  not  my  son  a  fatal  gift  rer[uire. 

But,  0  !  in  time  rei;n!  your  rash  desire; 

You  ask  a  gift  that  may  your  parent  lell, 

Let  these  my  fears  your  parentage  reveal ; 

And  learn  a  father  from  a  father's  eare : 

Look  on  my  face ;  or  if  ray  heart  lay  bare, 

Couid  yi5u  but  lj(k,  you'd  read  the  father  ih^ra, 


Chase  o  it  a  gift  from  scaa,  or  earth,  or  slcies, 
For  opeii  to  your  wish  all  nature  liea, 
Only  decline  tliia  ODe  une<]ual  tusk, 
For  'tis  a  raiacljicf,  not  a  gift  you  ask  ; 
You  ask  a  real  misoUtef,  Pli&i^tou: 
Nay,  hang  not  thus  ahout  my  neck,  my  sod  : 
I  grant  your  wlah,  and  Styx  haa  heard  my  voice, 
Chuae  what  you  will,  but  make  a  wiser  choice." 
Thns  did  the  god  th'  unwary  youth  advise ; 
Bat  he  still  longs  to  travel  through  the  skies. 
When  the  fond  faliier  (for  in  vain  he  pleads) 
At  leogth  to  the  Ytilcanian  chariot  leads. 
A  golden  axle  did  the  work  uphold, 
Gold  was  the  heam,  the  wheels  were  orb'd  with  gold. 
The  spokes  in  rows  of  silver  pleas'd  the  sight, 
The  seat  with  party-colour'd  gems  was  bright; 
Apollo  shined  amid  the  glare  of  light. 
The  youth  with  secret  joy  the  work  surveys ; 
When  now  the  morn  diselos'd  her  purple  raya; 
The  stars  were  fled  ;  for  Lucifer  had  chas'd 
The  stars  away,  and  fled  himself  at  last. 
Soon  as  the  father  saw  the  rosy  morn, 
And  the  moon  shining  with  a  blunter  horn, 
He  bid  the  nimble  Hours  without  delay 
Bring  forth  the  steeds  ;  the  nimble  Hours  obey: 
From  their  full  racks  the  gen'rona  steeds  retire. 
Dropping  ambrosial  foams,  and  snorting  fire. 
Still  anxious  for  his  son,  the  god  of  day. 
To  make  him  proof  against  the  burning  ray, 
Hia  temples  with  celestial  ointment  wet, 
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?'reign  virtue  to  repel  the  heat ; 


Then  fis'd  the  beamy  circle  on  bis  head, 
And  fetched  a  deep  furebodiiig  Bigh,  and  said, 

"  Tiikc  this  at  least,  this  last  advice,  mj  sou: 
Keep  a  stiff  rein,  and  move  but  gently  on  : 
The  courserB  of  themaelres  will  run  too  fast, 
Your  art  must  he  to  moderate  their  haste. 
Drive  'em  not  on  directl)*  through  the  skies, 
But  where  the  Zodiac's  winding  circle  lies. 
Along  the  midmost  zone  ;  but  sally  forth 
Nor  to  the  distant  south,  nor  stormy  nortli 
The  horses'  houfs  a.  beaten  track  will  show. 
But  neither  mount  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low, 
That  no  new  firea  or  heaven  or  earth  infest ; 
Keep  the  mid-way,  the  middle  way  is  heat. 
Nor,  where  in  radiant  folds  the  Serpent  twinett. 
Direct  your  course,  nor  where  the  Altar  siiinea. 
Shun  both  extremes  ;  the  rest  lot  Fortune  guide, 
And  better  for  thee  tlian  thy  self  provide  1 
See,  while  I  speak,  the  shades  disperse  away, 
Aurora  gives  the  promise  of  a  day  ; 
I'm  calld,  nor  can  I  make  a  longer  stay. 
Snatch  up  the  reins ;  or  still  th'  attempt  forsake, 
And  not  my  chariot,  but  my  counsel  take, 
While  yet  securely  on  the  earth  you  stand ; 
Nor  touch  the  horses  with  too  rash  a  hand. 
Let  mo  alone  to  light  the  world,  while  yott 
Enjoy  those  beams  which  you  may  safely  view." 
He  spoke  in  vain  ;  the  youth  with  active  heat 
And  sprightly  vigour  vaults  into  the  seat ; 
And  joys  to  hold  the  reins,  and  fondly  gives 
Those  thanks  his  father  with  remorse  reoeivea. 


ovid's    metamorphoses. 

Mean  nliile  the  restless  liorscs  neigli'J  aloud, 
Breathing  out  lire,  auU  pawing  where  they  stood. 
Tetliys,  not  knowing  wh:it  hsiJ  piist,  gave  way, 
And  all  the  waste  of  Leaven  bufore  'eni  lay. 
They  spring  together  out,  aTid  swiftly  bear 
The  flying  youth  through  clouds  and  yielding  air; 
With  wiugy  speed  outstrip  the  eastern  wind. 
And  leave  the  breejiea  of  the  morn  behind. 
The  youth  vrai  light,  nor  could  ho  fill  the  seat, 
Or  poise  the  chariot  With  its  wonted  weight; 
But  as  at  sea  th'  uuballasa'd  vcssol  rides, 
Cast  to  and  fro,  the  sport  of  winds  and  tides ; 
So  ill  the  bounding  chariot  toas'd  on  high, 
The  youth  is  hurry'd  headlong  through  the  sky. 
Soon  as  the  steeds  perceive  it,  they  forsake 
Their  stated  course,  and  leave  the  beaten  track. 
The  yonth  was  in  a  maze,  nor  did  he  know 
Which  way  to  turn  the  reins,  or  where  to  go ; 
Nor  won'd  the  horses,  had  he  known,  obey. 
Then  the  Seven  Stars  first  felt  ApoUo'a  ray, 
And  wish'd  to  dip  in  the  forbidden  sea. 
The  folded  Serpent  next  the  frozen  pole. 
Stiff  and  benum'd  before,  began  to  roll, 
And  rag'd  with  inward  heat,  and  threaten'd  war, 
And  shot  a  redder  light  from  every  star ; 
Nay,  and  'tis  said,  Bootes  too,  that  fain 
Thou  would'st  have  fled,  tho'  cumbered  with  thy  wun. 

Th'  unhappy  youtli  then,  bonding  down  his  head, 
Baw  earth  and  ocean  far  beneath  him  spread : 
Bis  colour  chang'd,  he  startled  at  the  sight. 
And  his  eyoa  darken'd  by  to    great  a  light 
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How  coold  he  wish  the  fiery  steeds  unlrj'd, 
His  hirth  obauure,  and  liis  reijuest  deny'd: 
Now  would  he  Mtropa  for  liis  father  own, 
And  quit  hie  boasted  kindred  to  the  Sun. 

So  fares  the  pilot,  when  his  ship  Ja  tosa'd 
In  troubled  seas,  and  a.11  its  steerage  lost, 
He  gives  her  to  the  niiids,  and  in  despair 
Seeks  his  last  refuge  in  the  gode  and  prayer. 

What  cou'd  he  do  ?  his  eyes,  if  backward  out, 
Find  a  long  path  he  had  already  past ; 
If  forward,  still  a  longer  path  they  fiud  ; 
Both  he  compares,  and  measures  in  bie  mind ; 
And  sometimes  caats  an  eye  upon  the  east, 
And  sometimes  looks  on  the  forbidden  west. 
Tho  horses'  namea  he  knew  not  in  the  fright . 
Nor  wQu'd  he  loose  the  reins,  nor  could  he  hold  'em 

Now  ;ill  the  horrors  of  the  heavens  he  spies, 
And  monstrous  shadows  of  prodigious  sbe. 
That  deck'd  with  stars,  lie  Bcatter'd  o'er  the  skiea. 
There  is  a  plaee  above,  where  Scorpio  bent 
In  tail  and  anas  surrounds  a  vast  e:itent ; 
In  a  wide  cireuit  of  the  heavens  he  shines, 
And  fills  the  space  of  two  celestial  signs. 
Soon  as  the  youth  beheld  him,  ves"d  with  heat, 
Brandish  his  sting,  and  in  his  poison  sweat. 
Half  dead  with  sudden  fear  he  drojit  the  reins ; 
The  horses  felt  'em  loose  upon  their  nianea, 
And.  flying  out  through  all  the  plains  above, 
Rao  uneoutrol'd  where'er  their  fury  drove ; 
Rush'd  on  the  stars,  and  through  a  pathlosB  way 
Of  unknown  -egiona  hurry'd  on  the  day. 


ovid'b    meta  noepboses. 

And  now  above,  and  now  below  they  flew, 
And  near  the  eaitJi  the  burning  chariot  drew. 

The  clouds  disperse  in  fuiues,  tbi)  woud'ring  Moon 
Beholds  Lcr  brother's  steeda  beneath  her  own ; 
The  highiaada  amoke,  cleft  bj  the  piercing  raja, 
Or,  elad  with  woods,  in  their  own  fuel  blaze. 
Next  o'er  tbe  plains,  whero  ripen'd  liarveata  grow. 
The  running  conflagration  spreads  bulow. 
But  these  are  trivial  ills :  whole  cities  bum, 
And  peopled  kingdoms  into  ashes  tnrn. 

Tbe  mountains  kindle  aa  the  car  draws  near, 
Athos  and  Tmolus  red  with  fires  appear; 
tEagrian  Ha>muB  (then  a  single  name) 
And  virgin  Helicon  increase  the  flame ; 
Taurus  and  Oete  glare  amid  the  skj, 
And  Ida,  spite  of  ail  her  fountains,  dry. 
Eryi,  and  Othrys,  and  Citlixron,  glow ; 
And  Khodope,  no  longer  cloth'd  lu  snow; 
High  Pindus,  Mimas,  and  Parnassus,  sweat. 
And  jEtua  rages  with  redoubled  heat. 
Even  Soythia,  through  her  houry  regions  warm'd, 
In  vein  with  all  her  native  frost  was  urui^d. 
Cover'd  with  flames,  the  tow'ring  Appennine, 
And  Caucasus,  and  proud  Oljmpus,  shine ; 
And,  where  the  longestended  Alps  aspire. 
Now  stands  a  huge  continu'd  range  of  fire. 

Th'  astoujah'd  youth,  where'er  his  eyes  codd  tam, 
Beheld  the  universe  around  him  burn  : 
The  world  was  in  a  blaze;  nor  could  he  bear 
The  sultry  vapours  and  the  scoreblng  air, 
Which  trom  below,  as  from  a  furnace  flow'd; 
And  now  the  axle-tree  beneatb  him  glow'd : 
'oi.  I,— 3* 
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Lout  in  tbe  wluiUBe  ckMda,  tfatt  rand  kn 
And  vbhe  witfa  mAn,  kar'nng  m  A*  ^inkr. 
He  6em  wfaerc'tf  ifae  bona  drave,  wir  kaev 
Whitber  tbe  bones  inn,  or  wbcn  ke  lew. 

'Tins  thtak,  tbej  n*,  tke  ■wwtkj  Moor  bcg^ 
To  iiliuige  kia  luie,  and  Uacfccn  in  ike  am. 
Tlien  Ljbia  Gret,  of  aQ  ker  nMuum  dnin'd. 
Became  a  barren  waste,  a  wild  of  sand. 
The  water  nyinplis  lametit  tkeir  emptj  ana, 
B<eo^  robb'd  of  ailver  Dlrce,  monrBB, 
CoriDtb  Pyreoe's  wasted  spring  bewails, 
And  Argoa  grieves  whilst  Amjmone  Ulfl. 

The  floods  are  drain'd  from  ererj  distant  coaat 
Etcd  Taoars,  tho'  fii'd  in  ioe,  was  loet, 
Enrag'd  Caiciis  and  Lycormas  roar, 
And  Xanthus,  bted  to  be  bonit  once  more. 
The  bm'd  Meander,  that  anweary'd  strajs 
Throagh  max;  windings,  smokes  in  every  maie 
From  his  lov'd  Babylon  Euphrates  fliea; 
The  big'Swoln  Ganges  and  the  Danube  rise 
Id  tbick'ning  fumes,  and  darken  half  the  akiea. 
In  Samea  lamenoa  and  the  Pbasis  roll'd, 
And  Tagus  floating  in  his  melted  gold. 
The  swans,  that  on  Cayster  ofleu  try'd 
Their  tuneful  songs,  now  sung  their  last,  and  dy'd.  i 
The  frighted  Nile  ran  off,  and  under  ground 
Ooneeal'd  his  head,  nor  can  it  yet  be  found: 
His  seven  Jlvided  currents  all  are  dry, 
And  where  they  roll'd,  seven  gaping  trenches  li 
No  more  the  Rhine  or  Rhone  their  course  maintft 
Nor  Tiber  of  his  promis'd  empire  vain 


The  ground,  deep  ile&.,  adraita  the  ilazzling  raj, 
And  startles  Pluto  nith  the  flash  of  day. 
The  sea  shriutH  in,  atid  to  the  sight  disclose 
Wide  naked  pkiua,  where  once  their  billows  roso; 
Their  rocks  are  all  discover'd,  and  increase 
The  number  of  the  scatter'd  Cycladea. 
The  fish  in  shoals  about  the  bottom  creep, 
Nor  longer  dares  the  erookcd  dolphin  leap : 
Gapping  for  breath,  th'  unshapen  Phocae  die,  ^ 
And  on  the  boiling  wave  extended  lie. 
Kerens,  and  Doris  with  her  virgin  train, 
Seek  oat  the  last  recesses  of  the  maio ; 
Beneath  unfathomable  deptlis  they  feiat, 
And  secret  in  their  gloomy  caverns  pant. 
Stern  Neptune  thrioe  above  the  waves  upheld 
His  face,  and  thrice  was  by  the  flames  repell'd. 

The  Eiirth  at  length,  on  every  side  embrac'd 
With  scalding  seas,  tliat  floated  round  her  waist, 
When  now  she  felt  the  springs  and  rivers  come, 
Apd  crowd  within  the  hollow  of  her  womb, 
Uplifted  to  tlio  heavens  her  blasted  head. 
And  clapt  her  hand  upon  her  brows,  and  said ; 
(But  first,  impatient  of  the  sultry  heat. 
Sunk  deeper  down,  and  sought  a  cooler  seat ;) 
"  If  you,  great  king  of  goda,  my  death  approve, 
And  I  deserve  it,  let  me  die  by  Jove ; 
If  I  must  perish  by  the  force  of  fire. 
Let  me  tranafis'd  with  thunderbolts  expire. 
See,  whilst  I  Bpeak,  my  breath  the  vapoara  choke, 
(Por  now  bor  face  lay  wrapt  in  clouds  of  smoke) 
See  mj  singed  hair,  behold  my  faded  eye. 
And  wither'd  face,  where  heaps  of  cinders  Uo  I 


And  docB  the  plough  for  tliis  my  body  tear  ? 

Tliis  llic  reward  for  all  the  fruits  I  bear, 

Tortur'd  lyith  rukea,  aud  liaraaa'd  a,ll  the  year  ? 

That  herbs  for  oattlu  daily  I  reuew, 

And  food  for  man,  uQd  frankincense  for  you? 

But  grant  iiic  guilty  ;  what  has  Neptune  done  ? 

Why  are  hia  waters  boiling  io  the  suu  ? 

The  wavy  oiupiro,  which  by  lot  was  givo. 

Why  does  it  waste,  aud  further  shriuk  il  jin  heaven  1 

If  I  nor  he  your  pity  can  provoke,     . 

Sec  your  own  heavens,  the  heavens  b^n  to  smoke  1 

Should  once  the  sparkles  catch  those  bright  abodes, 

Destruction  seizes  ou  tlie  heavens  and  godsj 

Atlas  becomes  uueijual  to  hia  freight, 

Aud  almost  faiiita  beiicuth  the  glowing  weight. 

The  htinven,  and  earth,  and  sea,  together  bum, 

All  must  again  into  their  chaos  turn. 

Apply  some  speedy  cure,  prevent  our  fate, 

And  succour  nature,  e'er  it  be  too  late." 

She  ceoti'd ;  for  chok' J  with  vapours  round  her  spread, 

T>own  to  the  deepest  shades  she  sunk  her  head. 

Jove  call'd  to  witness  every  power  above, 
And  even  tlio  god,  whose  son  the  chariot  drove, 
That  what  ho  acta  he  is  com  pell"  d  to  do, 
Or  universal  ruin  must  ensue. 
Strait  he  ascends  the  high  ethereal  throne, 
From  whence  he  us'd  to  dart  bis  thunder  down, 
From  whence  his  siiowers  and  storms  he  us'd  to  pour, 
But  now  could  luecl  witli  neither  storm  nor  shown. 
Then,  aiiuuig  at  the  youth,  with  lifted  hand 
Full  at  liif  head  he  hurl'd  the  forky  brand 


In  dreadful  Ibund'riags.     Thus  the  almighty  aire 
Suppreaa'd  tlie  ragiog  of  the  fires  with  fire. 

At  once  from  llfu,  and  fruQi  the  cha^riot  driven, 
Th'  ambitions  hoy  fell  thunder-struck  from  henven 
The  horses  started  with  a  sudden  bound, 
And  flung  the  rciua  and  chariot  to  tJie  ground : 
The  studded  harness  from  their  necka  they  broke, 
Here  fell  a  wheel,  and  here  a  silyer  spoke, 
Here  were  the  beam  and  axle  torn  away ; 
And,  Bcatter'd  o'er  the  earth,  the  shining  fragments  lay. 
The  breathless  Phaeton,  with  flaming  hair, 
Shot  from  the  chariot  like  a  falling  star, 
That  ia  a  summer's  eveuing  from  the  top 
Of  heaven  drops  down,  or  seems  at  least  to  drop; 
Till  OD  the  Fo  his  blasted  corpse  was  hurl'd. 
Far  from  his  country,  iu  the  western  world. 


PHAETOB'S  SISTERS  TBANSFOKUED  INTO  TREEB. 

The  Latian  nymphs  came  round  him,  and  amai'd 
On  the  dead  youth,  transfix'd  with  thunder,  gaz'd; 
And,  whilst  yet  smoking  from  the  holt  he  lay, 
His  shatter'd  body  to  a,  tomb  convey, 
And  o'er  the  tomb  an  epitaph  devise  '. 
"  Here  he  who  drove  the  suii'a  bright  chariot  lies ; 
His  father's  fiery  steeds  he  could  not  guide, 
But  in  the  glorious  enterprise  be  dy'd." 

Apollo  hid  his  face,  and  pin'd  for  grief. 
And,  if  the  story  may  deserve  belief. 
The  Bpacs  of  one  whole  day  is  said  to  run, 
Prom  moru  to  wonted  even,  without  a  sun : 
The  burning  ruins,  with  a  fainter  ray, 
Supply  the  sun,  and  counterfeit  a  day, 


A  dikj,  th&t  still  did  tmture'a  face  disclose: 
This  comfort  froni  tLe  raiglilj'  mischief  rose. 

But  Clyineni">,  enrag'd  witli  grief,  laments, 
And,  as  lier  grief  inspires,  her  paBsion  venta  : 
Wild  for  her  son,  snJ  frautio  in  her  woes, 
With  hair  dishevell'd,  round  the  world  she  goes, 
To  seek  where'er  his  body  might  be  enat ; 
Till,  on  the  borders  of  the  Po,  at  lost 
The  came  inscrib'd  on  the  new  tomb  appears: 
Tho  dear,  dear  name  she  bathes  in  flowing  teare, 
Hangs  o'er  the  tomb,  unable  to  depart, 
And  Jiugs  the  marble  to  her  throbbing  heart. 

Her  daughters  too  lament,  and  sigh,  and  mourn, 
(A  fruitless  tribute  to  their  brother's  urn,) 
And  bent  their  naked  bosoms,  and  complain, 
And  call  aloud  for  Phaeton  in  vain ; 
All  the  long  night  their  mournful  watch  they  keep, 
And  all  the  day  stand  round  the  tomb,  and  weep. 

Four  times,  revolving,  the  full  moon  retum'd^!) 
80  long  the  mother  and  the  daughters  mourn'd : 
When  now  the  eldest,  Phaethusa,  strove 
To  rest  her  weary  limbs,  but  could  not  move; 
Lampetia  would  hove  help'd  her,  but  she  found 
Herself  withheld,  and  rooted  to  the  ground : 
A  third  in  mild  affliction,  as  she  grieves. 
Would  rend  her  hair,  hut  fills  her  hand  with  leave*,  ■ 
One  sees  her  thighs  transform'd,  another  views 
Her  arms  shot  out,  and  branching  into  houghs. 
And  now  their  legs,  and  breasts,  and  bodies  stood 
Crusted  with  bark,  and  hard'aing  into  wood ; 
But  still  ab(  ve  were  female  heads  display'd. 
And  mouths,  that  call'd  the  mother  to  their  ai-L 


What  could,  alas  I  the  weeping  mother  do  ? 
From  this  to  that  with  eager  haste  she  flew, 
Aod  kiss'd  her  sprouting  da^u^dters  as  tLey  irrew. 
She  tears  the  bark  that  to  en^L'h  body  cleavea, 
And  from  their  verdant  fingers  strips  the  leaves  : 
The  blood  came  triokling,  where  slie  tore  away 
The  leaves  snd  bark:  the  maids  were  heard  to  say, 
"  Forbear,  mistaken  parent,  oh  I  forbear  ; 
A  wounded  daughter  iu  each  tree  you  tear  ; 
Farewell  for  ever."     Hera  the  bark  inoreas'd, 
Clos'd  on  their  faces,  and  their  words  Hiippreas'd. 

The  new-made  trees  in  tears  of  amber  run, 
Whioh,  harden'd  into  value  by  the  sun, 
Distil  for  ever  on  the  streams  below : 
The  limpid  streams  their  radiant  treasures  show, 
Mixt  in  the  sand ;  whence  the  rich  drops  convey'd 
Shine  in  the  dress  of  the  bright  Latian  maid. 

THE  TEASBFOBMATIOH  Of  CTOKUS  INTO  A  SViS. 

Cycnus  beheld  the  nymphs  transform'd,  ally'd 
To  their  dead  brother  on  the  mortal  side, 
In  friendship  and  affection  nearer  bound  ; 
He  left  the  eitiea  and  the  realms  he  own'd, 
Through  pathless  Gelds  and  lonely  shores  to  range, 
And  woods,  made  thicker  by  the  sisters'  change. 
Whilst  here,  within  the  dismal  gloom,  alone, 
The  melancholy  monarch  made  his  moan, 
Hia  voice  was  leaseuM,  as  he  try'd  to  speak, 
And  isau'd  through  a  long  exttndod  neck ; 
Hia  hair  transforms  to  down,  hia  fingers  moot 
Tn  skinny  films,  and  shape  his  oary  feet ; 


From  both  hia  aiilea  the  wings  and  featliers  b 
Aud  I'roin  hill  uir.uth  proceeds  a  blunted  beuk : 
All  Uj'CnuB  now  into  aflwaii  was  turn'd, 
Wlio,  still  rememL'riiig  Low  liia  kiusutui  bum'd, 
To  solitary  pools  and  lakes  retires, 
And  loves  the  waters  as  oppos'd  to  fires. 

Meauvliile  Apollo  in  a  gloomy  ahade 
(The  native  lustre  of  bis  brows  deoay'd) 
Iiidulgiog  sorrow,  sickens  at  the  sight 
Of  bis  own  sunshine,  luid  abhors  the  light : 
The  hidden  griefe,  that  in  his  boaom  rise, 
Saddeo  hia  looks,  and  overcast  his  ejres. 
As  wheu  some  dusky  orb  obstructs  his  raj. 
And  aulliea,  in  a  dim  eclipse,  the  day. 

Now  secretly  with  inward  griefs  he  pia'd, 
Now  warm  resentments  to  bis  grief  he  joia'd, 
And  now  renounc'd  bis  office  to  mankind. 
*'  E'er  fiineo  the  birth  of  time,"  said  he,  "  I've  bin 
A  long  ungrateful  toil  without  return  , 
Let  now  some  Other  mantige,  if  he  dare. 
The  fiery  steeds,  and  mount  the  boniing  ear; 
Or,  if  none  else,  let  Jove  hia  fortune  try. 
And  learn  to  lay  his  nmrdVing  tliuuder  by; 
Then  will  ho  own,  perhaps,  but  own  too  late, 
My  son  dcscrv'd  not  so  severe  a  fate." 

The  goda  ftaud  round  bira,  as  he  mourns,  and  pray 
He  would  resume  the  conduct  i.if  the  day, 
Nor  let  the  world  be  lost  in  endleas  night: 
JoTC  too  himself,  descending  from  bis  height, 
Eieuses  wliat  had  happeu'd,  and  entreats, 
Majestically  mising  prayers  and  threats 


Frerurd  U[hdd,  at  length,  again  lie  took 
The  harucBs'd  steeds,  that  atill  with  horror  shook, 
And  plies  'em  with  the  lash,  aud  whips  'era  on, 
And,  as  he  whips,  upbruids  'cui  with  liia  son. 


THE  STORT  OP   OALISTO 

The  day  was  settled  in  its  course ;  and  Jove 
Walk'd  the  wide  circuit  of  the  heaveua  abo^e, 
To  search  if  anj  eraclcs  or  flaws  were  made ; 
But  all  was  safe :  the  earth  he  then  survej'd, 
And  cast  an  eye  on  every  different  coast, 
And  every  land;  but  on  Arcadia  most. 
Her  fields  he  cloth'd,  and  chear'd  her  blasted  face 
With  running  fouutuiua,  and  with  spriugiug  grass. 
No  cracks  of  heaven's  destructive  fire  remam, 
The  fields  and  woods  revive,  aud  nature  smiles  agaiu 

Bat  as  the  god  walk'd  to  and  fro  the  earth, 
And  rais'd  the  plants,  and  gave  the  spring  its  birth, 
By  chance  a  fair  Arcadian  nymph  he  view'd, 
And  felt  the  lovely  charmer  in  his  blood. 
The  nyynph  nor  spun,  nor  dresa'd  with  artful  pridi 
Her  vest  was  gatlter'd  up,  her  hair  was  ty'd ; 
Now  in  her  hand  a  slender  spear  she  bore, 
Now  a  light  quiver  on  her  shoulders  wore  ; 
To  chaste  Diana  from  her  youth  inclin'd 
The  sprightly  warriors  of  the  wood  she  joia'd. 
Diana  too  the  gentle  huntress  lov'd, 
Nor  was  there  one  of  all  the  nymphs  that  rov'd 
O'erMicaalus,  amid  the  maiden  throng, 
More  favour'd  onoe;  but  fav  )ur  lasts  not  lon^ 


Tbi.  JUD  sow  sboDe  id  all  ita  strength,  and  drova 
The  lieated  virgin  panting  to  a  grave  - 
The  grove  around  a  grateful  sljadow  cast : 
Sbe  dropt  her  arrows,  and  her  bow  uiibnio'd; 
She  Sung  herself  on  the  cool  grassy  bed  ; 
And  on  the  painted  quiver  rais'd  her  bead. 
Jove  saw  the  charming  huutresa  unprepar'd 
Stretoh'd  on  the  verdaut  turf,  without  a  guard, 
"  Here  I  am  safe,"  ho  cries,  "  from  Juno's  eye; 
Or  should  my  jealous  queen  the  theft  descry, 
Yet  would  I  venture  on  a  theft  like  this, 
And  stand  her  rage  for  such,  for  such  a  blisB ! " 
Diana's  shape  and  habit  strait  he  took, 
Soften'd  bis  brows,  and  smooth 'd  bis  awful  look, 
And  mildly  in  a  female  auoent  spoke. 
"  How  fares  my  girl  ?     How  went  the  morning  chase  ? 
To  whom  the  virgin,  starting  from  the  grass, 
"  All  hail,  bright  deity,  wbom  I  prefer 
To  Jove  himself,  tho'  Jove  himself  were  here." 
The  god  was  nearer  than  she  thought,  and  heard, 
Well-pleas'd,  himself  before  himself  preferr'd. 

He  tben  salutes  her  with  a  warm  embrace ; 
And,  e'er  she  half  had  told  the  morning  chase, 
With  love  inflam'd,  and  eager  on  his  bliss, 
Sraother'd  her  words,  and  stopp'd  her  with  a  kiaa; 
His  kisses  with  unwonted  ardour  glow'd, 
Nor  could  Diana's  shape  conceal  the  god. 


The 


virgn 


did  whate'ei 


virgin 


rin  could  ; 


e  Juno  must  have  pardon'd,  had  she  v 


,'d) 


With  all  her  might  against 

But  how  can  mortal  maids  contend 


his  force  sbe  strove : 


Fosaest  at  length  of  vrliiit  hla  heart  dcBir'd, 
Back  to  his  heavens  th'  eiulting  god  retir'd. 
The  lovely  huntress  rising  from  the  grass, 
With  dowacaat  ejea,  and  with  a  blushing  face, 
By  shame  confounded,  and  by  fear  dismay'd, 
Flew  from  the  covert  of  the  guilty  shade, 
And  almost,  in  the  tumult  of  her  mind, 
Left  her  forgotten  bow  and  shafts  behind. 

But  now  Diana,  with  a  (Uprightly  train 
Of  quiver'd  virgins,  bounding  o  er  the  plain, 
Call'd  to  the  njinph ;  the  nymph  began  to  fear 

ieoud  fraud,  a  Jove  diaguis'd  in  her; 
Bat,  when  she  saw  the  sister  nymphs,  suppress'd 
Her  rising  fears,  and  mingled  witii  the  rest. 

How  in  the  look  does  conscious  guilt  appear  I 
Slowly  she  niov'd,  and  loitered  in  the  rear ; 
Nor  lightly  tripp'd,  nor  by  the  goddess  ran, 

mce  she  us'd,  the  foremost  of  the  triiin. 
Her  looks  were  flushed,  and  suUon  was  her  mien, 
That  sure  the  virgin  goddess  (had  she  been 
Anght  but  a  virgin)  must  the  guilt  have  seen. 
'Tis  said  the  nymphs  saw  all,  and  guess'd  aright  * 
And  DOW  the  moon  had  nine  times  lost  her  light, 
When  Bian,  fainting  in  the  mid-day  beams, 
Found  a  cool  covert,  and  refresliing  streams 
That  in  soft  murmurs  through  the  forest  fluw'd, 
And  a  smooth  bed  of  shining  gravel  show'd. 

A  covert  so  obscure,  and  streams  so  clear. 
The  goddess  prais'd  :  "  And  now  no  spies  are  near, 
Lot's  strip,  my  gentk  maids,  and  wash,"  she  cries. 
Pleafl'd  with  t,he  motion,  every  maid  complies; 


TSANSLATION8. 

Only  the  blushing  huntreBs  stood  ooofue'd, 
And  form'd  delays,  aod  ber  delays  eicus'd  ; 
In  vitin  cxcui'd  :  bcr  feUons  rouud  tier  prcaa'd. 
And  tlte  reluctant  oj'nipb  bv  force  undreas'd. 
The  naked  huDtress  all  lier  sbame  reveal'd. 
In  vain  ber  hands  the  preguaiit  womb  conoe&l'd;  m 
"  Begone  I "  the  goddess  criea  vritb  stem  disdaiD, 
"  Begone  !  nor  dare  the  haltoff'd  stream  to  Btain:" 
She  fled,  for  ever  bunisb'd  from  the  traio. 

This  Juno  heard,  wbo  long  bad  watch 'd  her  tiia« 
To  puniab  ibe  detested  rival's  crime  ; 
Tbe  time  vme  come  :  for,  to  enrage  her  more, 
A  lovelj  boy  the  teeming  rival  bore. 

The  goddess  cast  a  furious  look,  and  ory'd, 
"  It  is  enoiigb  !  I'm  fnlly  sntiafy'd  t  , 

This  boy  shall  stand  a  living  mark,  to  proTO 
My  husband's  baseness,  and  the  strmnpet's  laT»}<' 
But  viingearace  shall  awake  :  those  guilty  chaimS) 
That  drew  the  Thunderer  from  Juno's  arms, 
No  longer  shall  their  wonted  force  retain, 
Nor  please  the  god,  uor  make  the  mortal  vain. 

This  s-tid,  her  hand  within  her  hair  she  wound, 
Swung  her  to  earth,  and  dragg'd  her  on  the  ground. 
The  prostrate  wretch  lifts  up  ber  arms  in  prayer; 
Her  arms  grow  shaggy,  and  defurm'd  with  hair. 
Her  nails  are  sharpen'd  into  pointed  clawB, 
Iler  hands  bear  half  her  weight,  and  turn  to  pftvs.) 
Her  lips,  that  once  could  tempt  a  god,  begin 
To  grow  distorted  in  aa  ugly  grin. 
And,  lest  tl  e  supplicating  brute  might  reacb 
Tlie  cars  of  Jove,  she  was  deprtv'd  of  speech : 


I 


Her  Burlj  Toioe  tliro'  a.  hoarse  passage  eaine 
In  savage  Bounds  :  her  mind  was  still  the  same. 
The  furry  monster  fis'd  lier  eyes  abofe, 
And  heav'd  her  new  unwieldy  paws  to  Jove, 
And  begg'd  his  aid  mitli  inward  groatm;  and  tho' 
She  could  not  call  him  false,  she  thought  him  bo. 

How  did  she  fear  to  lodge  in  woods  alone, 
And  haunt  the  fields  aud  mcadowa  once  her  own  I 
How  often  would  the  deep-mouth'd  dogs  pursue, 
Whilst  from  Iter  hourida  the  frighted  hiintreaa  flaw  i 
How  did  she  fear  her  fellow -hrutes,  and  shun 
The  shaggy  bear,  tho'  now  herself  was  one ! 
How  from  the  sight  of  rugged  wolves  retire, 
Although  the  grim  Lyoaon  was  her  aire  I 

But  now  her  son  had  fifteen  summers  told, 
fierce  at  the  ohase,  and  in  the  forest  bold  ; 
When,  as  he  beat  the  woods  in  quest  of  prey, 
He  ohano'd  to  rouse  his  mother  where  she  lay. 
She  knew  her  son,  and  kept  him  in  her  sight, 
Aud  fondly  gaz'd  :  the  boy  was  in  a  fright. 
And  aim'd  a  point-ed  arrow  at  her  breast, 
And  would  have  slain  his  mother  in  the  beast; 
But  Jove  forbad,  and  snatch'd  'em  through  the  air 
In  whirlwinds  up  to  heaven,  and  fix'd  'cm  there : 
Where  the  new  constellation  a  niglitiy  rise, 
And  add  a  lustre  to  the  northern  skies. 

When  Juno  saw  the  rival  in  her  height, 
Spangled  with  stars,  and  circled  round  with  light, 
She  sought  old  Ocean  in  his  deep  abodes, 
And  Tcthys;   both  revered  among  the  gods. 
Thuy  ask  what  brings  her  there  :  "  Ne'er  ask,"  sayi  she, 
''  What  brings  me  here,  heaven  ia  no  place  for  me. 


You'll  see,  whoo  night  liae  cover'd  all  things  j'or, 

Jovc'b  starry  bastard  and  triumphant  irhore 
Usurp  t!ie  heavens  ;  jou'll  Beo  'cm  proudly  roll 
In  their  new  orba,  and  brighten  all  the  pole. 
And  who  shall  now  on  Juno's  altara  wait, 
When  those  she  bates  grow  greater  by  her  bate  t 
I  ou  the  njmph  a  brutal  form  impress'd, 
Jove  to  a  goddess  has  transforni'd  the  beast ; 
This,  this  was  all  mj  weak  revenge  could  do  : 
But  let  the  god  Lis  chaste  amours  pursue, 
And,  aa  he  acted  after  lo's  rape, 
Restore  th'  adult'rcss  to  her  former  shape  j 
Then  may  he  cast  his  Juno  off,  and  lead 
The  great  Ljcaon's  offspriug  to  hia  bed. 
But  jnu,  ye  venerable  powers,  bo  kind. 
And,  if  my  wrongs  a  due  resentment  find, 
Receive  not  in  your  waves  their  setting  beams, 
Nor  let  the  glaring  strumpet  taint  your  streanu.'fe 
The  goddess  ended,  and  her  wish  was  gireo.  ^ 
Back  she  return' d  in  triumph  up  to  heave: 
Her  gaudy  peacocks  drew  her  through  the  sklei,  J 
Their  tails  were  spotted  with  a  thousand  eyes ; 
The  eyes  of  Argus  on  their  tails  were  raog'd, 
At  the  same  time  the  raven's  colour  ahang'd. 


THE  BTOEY  OF  CORONIS, 

The  raven  once  in  snowy  pi 


BIKTR  OF  .ESOULAKCTl 


White  as  the  whitest  dove's  unsuUy'd  breast, 

Fair  as  the  guardian  of  the  Capitol, 

Soft  as  the  swan  j  a  large  and  lovely  fowl ; 

His  tongue,  his  prating  tongue  had  chaiig'd  him  i 

To  sooty  blackness  from  the  purest  whit« 


The  story  of  his  change  slia.ll  here  he  told 
In  Thesaaly  tliere  Uv'd  a  uyniph  of  old, 
Coronis  nara'd  ;  u  peerless  maid  ebe  ahin'd, 
Confest  the  fuirest  of  the  fairer  kiud. 
Apollo  lov'd  lier,  till  her  guilt  he  knew, 
While  true  siie  was,  or  whilst  be  thought  her  t*iia 
But  hia  own  bird  the  raven  cliauo'd  to  find 
The  false  one  with  a  secret  rival  join'd. 
Coronis  kegg'd  him  to  suppress  the  tale, 
But  could  not  with  repeated  prayers  prevail. 
His  milk-white  pinions  to  the  god  he  plj'd ; 
The  busy  daw  flew  with  him,  side  bj  side, 
And  by  a  thousand  teasing  questions  drew 
Th'  importaut  secret  from  him  as  they  fiew. 
The  daw  gave  honest  counsel,  tho'  despis'd. 
And,  tedious  in  her  tattle,  thus  advis'd  : 

"  Stay,  aillj  .bird,  th'  illnatur'd  task  refuse, 
Nor  be  the  bearer  of  unwelcome  news. 
Be  warn'd  by  my  example  :  you  discern 
What  now  I  am,  and  what  I  was  shall  learn. 
My  foolish  honesty  was  all  my  crime; 
Then  hear  my  story.     Onee  upon  a  time, 
The  two-shap'd  Ericthoniua  had  hia  birth 
*  (Without  a  mother)  from  the  teeming  earth  ; 
Minerva  nura'd  him,  and  the  infant  laid 
Within  a  ohest  of  twining  osiers  made. 
The  daughters  of  King  Cecrops  undertook 
To  guard  the  oLest,  commanded  not  to  look 
On  what  was  hid  within.     I  stood  to  see 
The  charge  obey'd,  perch'd  on  a  neighb'ring  tree. 
The  sistei's  Pundrosos  and  Herse  keep 
The  strict  oommandj  Aglauroa  needs  would  peep, 


And  saw  tbe  moDBtrous  infant  in  a  fright, 
Aod  caird  bcr  eiaters  Ui  tlic  liideous  sight: 
A  bov'a  soft  8li(i]H!  did  to  llie  waiat  prevail, 
But  tlie  boy  ended  iii  u  dragon's  tail. 
I  told  the  storu  Minerva  all  tliat  paag'd, 
But  for  my  pains,  discarded  and  diagrac'd, 
The  frowtiiiig  goddess  drove  me  from  her  sight, 
And  for  her  favorite  choae  the  bird  of  night. 
Be  then  no  tell-tale ;  for  I  think  my  wrong 
Enongli  to  teach  a  bird  to  hold  Iter  tongue. 

"  But  you,  perhaps,  may  think  I  was  remov'd, 
Ab  never  by  the  heavenly  maiil  belov'd : 
But  I  was  lov'd ;  ask  Pallas  if  I  lie  ; 
Tho'  Pallas  hate  mo  now,  she  won't  deny ; 
For  I,  whom  in  a  feather'd  shape  you  view, 
Was  once  a  maid,  (by  heaven  the  story's  true) 
A  blooming  maid,  and  a  king's  daughter  too. 
A  crowd  of  lovers  own'd  my  beanty's  charms; 
My  beauty  was  the  cause  of  all  my  hurras; 
Neptune,  as  on  his  shores  I  went  to  rove, 
Observed  me  in  my  walkB,  and  fell  in  love. 
Ho  made  his  courtship,  he  confesa'd  his  pain, 
And  offer'd  force  when  all  his  arts  were  vain) 
Swift  he  purHn'd  :   I  ran  along  the  strand, 
'Till,  spent  and  weary'd  on  the  sinking  sand, 
I  shriek'd  aloud,  with  cries  I  fill'd  the  air 
To  gods  and  men;  nor  god  nor  man  was  there: 
A  virgin  goddess  heard  a  virgin's  prayer. 
For,  as  my  arms  I  lifted  to  tho  skies, 
I  saw  black  feathers  from  my  fingers  rise; 
I  strove  to  fling  my  garment  on  the  ground; 
Uy  garment  turn'd  to  plumes,  and  girt  me  round 


My  Lands  to  beat  nij  naked  bosom  try  ; 
Nor  naked  bosom  uov  nor  hands  hud  I. 
Lightly  I  tript,  nor  weary  as  before 
Sunk  in  the  sand,  but  skimm'd  along  the  shore ; 
Till,  rising  on  my  winga,  I  was  proferr'd 
To  be  the  chaste  Minerva's  virgin  bird : 
Preferr'd  in  Tain  I  I  now  am  in  disgrace  : 
Nyetimone,  the  owl,  enjoys  lay  place. 

"  On  her  iucestuous  life  I  need  not  dwell, 
(In  Leahoa  still  the  horrid  tale  they  tell) 
And  of  her  dire  amours  you  uust  have  heard, 
For  which  she  now  does  penance  in  a  bu-d, 
That,  cousoious  of  her  shame,  avoids  the  light, 
And  loves  the  gloomy  eov'ring  of  the  night ; 
The  birds,  where'er  she  flutters,  scare  away 
The  hooting  wrotch,  and  drive  her  from  the  day." 

The  raven,  urg'd  by  such  impertinence, 
Grew  passionate,  it  seems,  and  took  ofifenec. 
And  curst  the  harmless  daw  ;  the  daw  withdrew; 
The  raven  t<i  her  iujur'd  patron  fiew. 
And  found  him  out,  and  told  the  fatal  truth 
Of  false  Coronis  and  the  favour'd  youth. 

The  god  was  wroth  ;  the  colour  left  his  look, 
The  wreath  hia  head,  the  harp  his  hand  forsook . 
His  silver  bow  and  feather'd  shafLa  he  took, 
And  lodg'd  an  arrow  in  the  tender  breast. 
That  had  so  sften  to  his  own  been  prest. 
Down  fell  the  wounded  nymph,  and  sadly  groan'd, 
And  pull'd  his  arrow  recking  from  the  wound; 
And  weit'ring  in  her  blood,  thus  ftiintly  ery'd, 
"  Ah  uruel  god  !  tlio'  I  have  justly  dy'd, 
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Wbat  IioB,  alas  1  my  niiborn  iufant  donu, 
That  he  should  fall,  snd  two  exi.tre  in  one?" 
This  said,  iu  agouies  she  fetch'd  her  breath. 

Tlie  god  dissolves  in  pity  at  hor  death ; 
He  hatoa  the  bird  that  made  her  Fa,lsebcM>d  known, 
And  hates  himself  for  what  himself  had  doue; 
The  feather'd  shaft,  that  sent  her  to  the  fates, 
And  bis  own  hand,  that  sent  the  shaft,  ho  bates. 
Fain  would  he  heal  the  wound,  and  ease  her  palti, 
And  tries  the  compass  of  bis  art  in  vaio. 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  lovely  nynipb  expire, 
The  pile  made  ready,  and  the  kindling  fire, 
With  sighs  and  groans  her  obsei:juiea  be  kept, 
And,  if  a  god  aould  weep,  the  god  had  wept 
Her  corpse  he  kies'd,  and  bcaTenly  incenxe  brougli^fl 
And  solemniz'd  the  death  himself  had  wrought. 

But,  lest  his  offspring  should  her  fate  partes, 
Spite  of  th'  immortal  raisture  in  hia  raako. 
He  ript  her  womb,  and  set  the  child  at  large, 
And  gave  him  to  the  centaar  Chiron's  charge ; 
Then  in  bis  fury  black'd  the  raven  o'er, 
And  bid  him  prate  in  bis  white  plumes  no  more. 


OCTBBHOE  TEANSFOBMED  TO  A  M4E 

Old  Cliiron  took  the  babe  with  secret  joy, 
Proud  of  the  charge  of  the  oelostial  boy. 
Hia  daughter  too,  whom  on  the  sandy  shore 
The  nymph  Cbariclo  to  the  eenianr  boro, 
With  hair  dishevet'd  on  ber  shoulders  came 
To  SCO  the  child,  Ocyrrhiie  was  her  name  ; 
She  knew  her  father's  arts,  and  could  rehearse 
The  depths  of  prophecy  in  sounding  verse. 


OVID    9     MC  T  A  MOn  FHOSEG. 

Oooe,  as  the  sacred  infant  sbe  BurTey'd, 
The  god  was  kindled  in  the  raving  maid, 
And  ihua  she  utter'd  her  prophetic  tale ; 
"  Uail,  great  physician  of  the  world,  all  hail ; 
Hail,  mighty  infant,  who  in  years  to  come 
Shalt  heal  the  nations  and  defraud  the  tomb ; 
Swift  he  thy  growth  !  thy  triumpha  unconfin'd  1 
Make  kingdoms  thicker,  and  incrcaitc  niankind. 
Thy  daring  art  shall  animate  the  dead, 
And  draw  the  thunder  ou  tliy  guilty  head  ; 
Then  shalt  thou  die ;  but  from  the  dark  abode 
Kise  up  victorious,  and  be  twice  a  god. 
And  thoQ,  my  sire,  not  deatin'd  by  thy  birth 
To  turn  to  duat,  and  mix  with  oomaion  earth, 
How  wilt  thou  tuBB,  and  rave,  and  long  to  die, 
Aud  quit  thy  claim  to  immortality  | 
When  thou  slialt  feci,  enrag'd  with  inward  pains, 
The  Hydra 'h  venom  rankling  in  thy  veins  ? 
The  gods,  in  pity,  shall  contract  thy  date, 
And  give  thee  over  to  the  power  of  Fate." 

Thus,  entering  into  destiny,  the  maid 
The  secrets  of  offended  Jove  betray'd: 
More  had  ehe  still  to  say  ;  but  now  apjiears 
Oppress'd  with  aoba  and  sighs,  and  drown'd  in  tears. 

"  My  voice,"  says  slie,  "  is  gone,  ray  language  fails 
Through  every  limh  my  kindred  shape  prevails : 
Why  did  the  god  this  fatal  gift  impart, 
And  with  prophetic  raptures  swell  my  heart ! 
What  new  desires  are  these  1  I  long  tc  paoe 
O'er  flowery  meadows,  and  to  feed  on  grass ; 
r  hasten  to  a  brute,  a  maid  no  more ; 
But  why,  alas  I  am  I  transform'd  all  o'er? 


My  aire  iloes  half  a  human  shape  retaiD, 
And  in  hia  upper  parta  preserves  the  maD." 

Her  tongue  uo  more  distinct  complaints  afforda, 
Bat  in  shrill  accents  and  mis-shapen  words 
Foars  forth  such  hideous  wailings,  aa  declare 
The  human  form  oonfoandcd  in  the  mare : 
'Till  by  degrees  accomplish'd  in  the  beast, 
She  neigb'd  outright,  and  all  the  steed  exprest 
Her  stooping  body  on  her  hands  is  borne, 
Her  handa  are  turu'd  to  hoof^,  and  shod  in  horn ; 
Her  yellow  tresses  ruffle  in  a  maue, 
And  in  a  flowing  tail  she  frisks  her  train. 
The  mare  was  finish'd  in  her  voice  and  look, 
And  a  new  namo  from  the  new  figure  took. 


THI  TK4.HSFORMATI0S  OF  BATTUS  TO  A  TOUCB-BTOSIt 

Sore  wept  the  centaur,  and  to  Phcebus  pniy'd ; 
But  how  could  Pbccbus  give  the  centaur  aid  ? 
Degraded  of  his  power  by  angry  Jove, 
In  Klis  then  a  herd  of  beeves  he  drove  ; 
And  wielded  in  his  hand  a  staff  of  oak, 
And  o'er  his  shoulders  threw  the  shepherd's  cloak  J 
Ou  seven  compacted  reeds  be  ua'd  to  play. 
And  on  his  rural  pipe  to  waste  the  day. 

As  once,  attentive  to  his  pipe,  he  play'd, 
The  crafty  Hermes  from  the  god  convey'd 
A  drove,  that  scp'rate  from  tbeir  fellows  atray'd. 
The  theft  ao  old  insidious  peasant  view'd, 
(They  called  him  Dattua  in  the  neighbourhood) 
Hir'd  by  a  wealthy  Pyliaii  prince  to  feed 
Hia  favourit    mares,  and  watch  the  generous  bree 


The  tbievish  god  §uspectcd  liim,  and  took 
The  hind  aside,  and  thus  in  wliispera  epoke : 
"  DiBCOver  not  the  theft,  whoe'er  thou  be, 
And  t*ke  that  milk-white  heifer  for  tliy  fee  " 
"  Go,  atranger,"  cries  the  clown,  "  aeeurely  on, 
That  stone  shall  sooner  tell ;  "  and  show'd  a  atone. 
The  god  withdrew,  but  straight  retnm'd  agwn, 
In  speech  and  habit  like  a  country  swain ; 
And  cries  out,  "  Neighbour,  hast  thou  seen  a  stray 
Of  bullocks  and  of  heifers  pass  this  way  ? 
In  the  recovery  of  my  cattle  join, 
A  bullock  and  a  heifer  shall  be  thine." 
The  peasant  quick  replies,  ■'  You'll  find  'em  there 
In  yon  dark  vale  :  "  and  in  the  vale  tbey  were. 
The  double  bribe  had  hiB  false  heart  beguil'd : 
The  god,  successful  in  the  trial,  smil'd ; 
"  And  dost  thou  thus  betray  myself  to  mo  ? 
Me  to  jnyaelf  dost  thon  betray  V  "  says  he : 
Then  to  a  touch-stone  turns  the  faithless  spy. 
And  in  his  name  records  his  infamy. 


THE  8T0EY  OJ  AGLACKOB,  TKAtTSFOEMED  INTO  A  BTATDl 

This  done,  the  god  flow  up  on  high,  and  paas'd 
O'er  lofty  Athens,  by  Minerva  grac'd, 
And  wide  Munichia,  whilst  hia  eyes  survey 
All  the  vast  region  that  beneath  hiiu  lay. 

'Twaa  now  the  feast,  when  eaeh  Athenian  maid 
Her  yearly  homage  to  Minerva  paid ; 
In  canisters,  with  garlands  cover'd  o'er, 
High  on  their  heuda  their  mystic  gifts  they  bore; 
And  now,  retaTning  in  a  solemn  train, 
The  trwp  of  shining  virgins  fill'd  the  plain 


Tbe  god  wellpleaa'd  beheld  the  pompons  b! 
And  saw  the  bright  procession  pass  below; 
Then  veer'd  ubout,  uud  took  a  wheeling  flight, 
And  hover'd  -o'er  them :  as  the  sprcadiog  kite, 
That  smeils  the  alaaghter'd  vietiiu  from  on  high, 
Flies  at  a  distance  if  the  priests  are  nigh, 
And  aaila  around,  and  keeps  it  in  her  eye; 
So  kept  the  god  the  virgin  choir  in  view, 
And  in  slow  winding  circles  round  them  flew 

As  Lucifer  excels  the  meanest  star. 
Or,  as  the  fuU-orb'd  Phcebe,  Lucifer; 
So  much  did  Uerse  all  the  rest  outvie, 
And  gave  a  grace  to  the  solemnitj, 
Hermes  was  fir'd,  as  in  the  clouds  he  hiiii(< . 
So  the  cold  bullet,  that  with  fur;  slung 
From  Balearic  engines  raounte  on  high, 
Glows  in  the  whirl,  and  burns  along  the  sky 
At  length  he  pitch'd  upon  the  ground,  and  ahov'd  ^ 
The  form  divine,  the  features  of  a  god. 
He  knew  their  virtue  o'er  a  female  heart, 
And  jet  he  strives  to  better  tlioni  by  art. 
He  bangs  his  mantle  loose,  and  sets  to  show 
The  golden  edging  on  the  scam  below ; 
Adjusts  his  flowing  curls,  and  in  his  band 
Waves,  with  an  air,  the  aleep-proeuring  wand; 
The  glittering  sandals  to  his  feet  applies, 
And  to  each  heel  the  well-trimmed  pinion  tiea. 

His  ornaments  with  nicest  art  diaplay'd, 
Ho  seeks  th'  apartment  of  the  royal  maid. 
The  roof  was  all  with  polish'd  ivory  lin'd, 
That,  richly  mix'd,  in  clouds  of  tortoise  shin'd. 


Three  rooms,  coDtiguoua,  in  a  range  nero  plac'd, 
The  midmost  bj  the  beauteous  Herso  grac'd  ; 
Her  virgin  aisUirs  lodg'd  on  either  side. 
AglauroB  first  th'  approachiug  god  descry'd, 
And  aa  he  cross'd  her  chamber,  ask'd  his  name, 
And  what  his  business  was,  and  whence  he  came. 
"  I  come,"  reply'd  tiia  god,  "  from  heaven,  to  woo 
Youi  sister,  and  to  make  au  aunt  of  jou ; 
I  am  the  son  and  messenger  of  Jove, 
My  name  is  Mercury,  my  business  love ; 
Do  yon,  kind  damsel,  take  a  lover's  part, 
And  gain  admittance  to  your  sister's  heart," 

She  Btar'd  him  in  the  face  with  looks  amai'd, 
As  when  she  on  Minerva's  secret  gaz'd, 
And  asks  a  mighty  treasure  for  her  hire, 
And,  till  he  brings  it,  maies  the  god  retirt 
Minerva  griev'd  to  see  the  nymph  succeed ; 
And  ROW  rcmcmb'ring  the  late  impious  deed, 
When,  disobedient  to  her  strict  command, 
She  touch'd  the  chest  with  an  unhallow'd  hand ; 
Id  big-swoln  sighs  her  inward  rago  express'd. 
That  beav'd  the  rising  jEgis  oq  her  breast ; 
Then  sought  out  Envy  in  her  dark  abode, 
Defil'd  with  ropy  gore  and  clots  of  blood  : 
Shut  from  the  winds,  and  from  the  wholesome  skies, 
In  a  deep  vale  the  gloomy  dungeon  lies. 
Dismal  and  cold,  where  not  a  beam  of  light 
Invades  the  winter,  or  disturbs  the  night. 

Directly  to  the  cave  her  course  she  steer'd  ; 
Agaioet  the  gates  her  martial  lance  she  rear'dj 
The  gates  flew  open,  and  the  fiend  appeared. 


8C  TRANSLATIONS. 

A  poisonous  morsel  in  her  teeih  she  chew'd, 

And  gorg'd  the  flesh  of  vipers  for  her  food. 

Minerva  loathing,  tum'd  away  her  eye  ; 

The  hideous  monster,  rising  heavily, 

Came  stalking  forward  with  a  sullen  pace, 

And  left  her  manglecl  offals  on  the  place. 

Soon  as  she  saw  the  goddess  gay  and  bright. 

She  fetch M  a  groan  at  such  a  cheerful  sight. 

Livid  and  meagre  were  her  looks,  her  eye 

In  foul  distorted  glances  tum'd  awry ; 

A  hoard  of  gall  her  inward  parts  possessed, 

And  spread  a  greenness  o'er  her  canker'd  breast ; 

Her  teeth  were  brown  with  rust ;  and  from  her  tongue, 

In  dangling  drops,  the  stringy  poison  hung. 

She  never  smiles  but  when  the  wretched  weep, 

Nor  lulls  her  malice  with  a  moment's  sleep, 

Restless  in  spite  :  while  watchful  to  destroy, 

She  pines  and  sickens  at  another's  joy ; 

Foe  to  herself,  distressing  and  distrest, 

She  bears  her  own  tormentor  in  her  breast. 

The  goddess  gave  (for  she  abhorr'd  her  sight) 

A  short  command  :  "  To  Athens  speed  thy  flight ; 

On  curst  Aglauros  try  thy  utmost  art, 

And  fix  thy  rankest  venoms  in  her  heart." 

This  said,  her  spear  she  pushM  against  the  ground| 

And  mounting  from  it  with  an  active  bound, 

Flew  off  to  heav'n  :  the  hag  with  eyes  askew 

Look'd  up,  and  mutter'd  curses  as  she  flew  ; 

For  sore  she  fretted,  and  began  to  grieve 

At  the  success  which  she  herself  must  give. 

Then  takes  her  staff,  hung  round  with  wreaths  of  thorn, 

And  sails  along  in  a  black  whirlwind  borne. 


OVtD'S     METJLKOIirUC  iS!>. 

O'er  Gelds  and  flowery  meadows :  where  she  steen 
Her  baneful  course,  a  mightif  blast  appears, 
'  Mildews  and  blights  ;  the  meadows  are  defac'd, 
The  fields,  the  flowers,  and  the  whole  year  lud  wuM 
Od  mortals  next,  and  peopled  towns  she  falls, 
And  breathes  a  burning  plague  among  their  walla. 

When  Athens  she  beheld,  for  arts  renown'd, 
With  peace  made  happy,  and  with  plenty  crown'd, 
Scarce  could  the  hideous  fiend  from  tears  forbear 
To  find  out  nothing  that  deserv'd  a  tear. 
Th'  apartment  now  she  entered,  where  at  rest 
Aglauros  lay,  with  gentle  sleep  opprest. 
To  execat«  Minerva's  dire  command, 
She  strok'd  the  Tirgin  with  ber  cankcr'd  hand. 
Then  prickly  thorns  into  her  breast  convey'd. 
That  stong  to  madness  the  devoted  maid  : 
Her  subtle  venom  still  improves  the  smart, 
Frets  in  the  blood,  and  fcBt-ers  in  tbe  heart. 

To  make  the  work  more  sure,  a  scene  she  drew, 
And  plac'd  before  tbe  dreaming  virgin's  view 
Her  sister's  marriage,  and  her  glorious  fate  : 
Th'  imaginary  bride  appears  in  state  ; 
The  bridegroom  with  uowoutcd  beauty  glows, 
For  Envy  magnifies  whate'er  she  shows. 

Fall  of  tbe  dream,  Aglauros  pJn'd  away 
In  tears  all  night,  in  darkness  all  the  day , 
Consum'd  like  ice,  that  just  begins  to  mn, 
When  feebly  smitten  by  the  distant  ana ; 
Or  like  unwholeaorae  weeds,  that,  set  on  fire, 
Are  slowly  wasted,  and  in  smoke  expire. 
Given  np  to  Envy,  (for  in  ev'ry  thought 
The  thorns,  th ;  venom,  and  the  vision  wrouffht) 


Oft  did  sbe  call  on  death,  us  oft  decreed, 
Bather  than  Bee  her  sister's  wish  succeed, 
To  U^l  her  awful  father  what  had  pnaa'd : 
At  length  before  the  door  herself  she  cast ; 
Actl,  aitting  on  the  ground  with  suUen  pride, 
A  pasEagQ  to  the  love-aick  god  deuy'd. 
The  god  caress'd,  and  for  admission  pray'd, 
And  Booth'd,  in  softest  words,  Ih'  enTenom'd  mud. 
In  vain  he  sooth'd  ;  '•  Begone  !  "  the  maid  replies, 
"  Or  here  I  keep  my  seat,  and  never  rise." 
"  Then  keep  thy  seat  for  ever !  "  cries  the  god, 
And  touoh'd  the  door,  wide-opening  to  his  rod 
Fain  would  she  rise,  and  stop  him,  but  she  fouad 
Her  trunk  too  heavy  to  forsake  the  ground ; 
Her  joiuta  are  all  henumb'd,  her  hands  are  pale. 
And  marble  now  appears  in  every  nail. 
As  when  a  cancer  in  the  body  feeds, 
And  gradual  death  from  limh  to  limb  proceeda; 
So  does  the  ch illness  to  each  vital  part 
Spread  by  degrees,  and  creeps  into  her  heart; 
'Till  hard'uing  every  where,  and  Bpeeohleas  growi 
She  sits  unmov'd,  and  freezes  to  a  stone. 
But  stilt  her  envious  hue  and  sullen  mien, 
Axe  in  the  sedentary  figure  seen. 


EUEOPA'3  KAPI. 

When  now  the  god  his  fury  had  alluy'd, 
And  taken  vengeance  of  the  stubborn  maid, 
From  where  the  bright  Athenian  turrets  rise 
He  mounts  aloft,  and  re-asceiids  the  skies. 


Jore  saw  him  enter  the  suhlimc  abodes. 
And,  aa  he  mix'd  among  the  crowd  of  goils, 
Beckoa'd  Lim  out,  and  drew  him  from  the  re^t 
And  in  soft  whispers  thus  his  will  exprest. 

"  My  trusty  Hevraea,  by  whose  ready  aid 
Thy  sire's  commiinda  are  thro'  tlie  world  convey'd 
Reaume  thy  wings,  exert  their  utmost  force, 
And  to  the  waits  of  Sidou  speed  thy  course ; 
There  find  a  herd  of  heifers  wand'ring  o'er 
The  neighbouring  hill,  and  drive  them  to  the  ahora. ' 

Thus  spoke  tlie  god,  coiicealing  his  iatent 
The  trusty  Hermes  on  his  message  went, 
And  found  the  herd  of  heifers  wand'ring  o'er 
A  neighbouring  hill,  and  drove  'em  to  the  shore  ; 
Where  the  king's  daughter,  with  a  lovely  train 
Of  fellow  nymphs,  was  sporting  on  the  plain. 

The  dignity  of  empire  laid  aside, 
(For  love  hut  ill  agrees  with  kingly  pride) 
The  ruler  of  the  skies,  the  thundering  god, 
Who  shakes  the  worid's  foundations  with  a  nod, 
Among  a  herd  of  lowing  heifers  ran, 
Brisk'd  in  a  bull,  and  bellow'd  o'er  the  plain. 
Large  rolls  of  fat  about  his  ehouldera  clung, 
Aud  from  his  neck  the  double  dewlap  hung. 
His  skin  was  whiter  than  the  snow  that  lies 
Unanlly'd  by  the  breath  of  southern  skies ; 
Small  shiDiiig  boras  on  his  curl'd  forehead  stand, 
As  tam'd  and  polisii'd  by  the  workman's  hand ; 
His  eye-balls  roll'd,  not  formidably  bright, 
]Jut  gaz'd  and  languish 'd  with  a  gentle  light. 
His  every  look  was  peaoefuJ,  and  eipreat 
The  Boftnosa  of  the  lover  in  the  beast 


TB  AII8L1T10SB. 

AgeDor'a  rojal  danghter,  aa  alie  play'd 
Among  tbe  fields,  the  mtlk-^ite  bull  enrve;*!, 
And  Tiew'd  lus  spotless  body  with  delight, 
And  at  ■  disUDce  kept  him  in  Iicr  sigfat 
At  length  ahe  pinck'd  the  risiog  flowers,  and  fed 
The  gentle  beast,  aod  foodlr  etrok'd  bis  bead. 
Be  stood  well  pleas'd  to  loach  the  charniiiig  fair, 
Bat  hardly  coold  confine  hia  pleasure  there. 
And  now  be  wantons  o'er  tbe  neigbbooriiig  Btraod, 
Nov  rolb  bis  body  on  the  yellotr  sand; 
And  DOW,  perceiving  all  her  fears  decay'd, 
Comes  tossing  forwnrd  to  tbe  ro)-*!  mkid  ; 
GiTes  her  bin  breast  to  stroke,  aiid  downward  ti 
His  grisly  brow,  and  geutly  stoops  bis  borna. 
In  flowery  wreaths  the  royal  virgin  drest 
His  bendbg  horns,  and  kindly  chipt  his  breaat 
'Till  now  grown  wanton,  and  devoid  of  fear, 
Not  knowing  that  she  prest  the  thanderer, 
She  plac'd  herself  upon  his  back,  and  rode 
O'er  fields  and  meadows,  seated  on  the  god, 

He  gently  march'd  along,  and  by  degrees 
Left  the  dry  meadow,  and  approach 'd  the  seas. 
Where  now  he  dips  his  hoofs  and  wets  his  tbi^ia, 
Now  plunges  in,  and  earriea  off  the  prize. 
The  frighted  nymph  looks  backward  on  the  shora,  i{ 
And  hears  the  tumbling  billows  round  ber  roar; 
ISut  still  she  liolda  him  fast :  one  hand  is  borne 
Upon  his  back,  the  other  grasps  a.  horn : 
Her  trnin  of  ruffling  garments  flies  behind, 
Swells  in  tbe  air,  and  hovers  in  the  wind. 

Through  storiDS  and  tempests  he  tbe  Tirgin  bore, 
And  lands  her  safe  01  the  Diotean  Bhore  ; 


OVIO'S      METAMORPHOSES. 

WTierg  now,  in  bis  divinest  form  airay'd, 
In  his  true  abape  lie  captivates  the  maid ; 
Who  gazes  on  him,  aiid  with  wondering  fij  is 
Beholds  the  new  majestic  figure  rise, 
His  glowing  features,  and  celestial  light, 
And  all  the  god  discover'd  to  her  sight. 


THE  8T0BY  OF  CADMUH. 

When  now  Agenor  had  hia  daughter  lost, 
He  sent  his  son  to  search  on  every  coaBt ; 
And  sternly  bid  him  to  hia  orniH  restore 
The  darling  maid,  or  see  bis  face  no  more, 
But  live  an  esile  in  a  foreign  climo : 
Thus  was  the  father  pious  to  a.  crime. 

The  restless  youth  scarch'd  all  the  world  around, 
But  ho^  can  Jove  in  his  amours  ho  found? 
When  tired  at  length  with  unsucoeBsful  toil. 
To  shun  his  angry  sire  and  native  soil. 
He  goes  a  suppHaut  to  the  Belphio  dome  ; 
There  asks  the  god  what  aew-appointcd  home 
Should  end  hia  wandVings  and  hia  toils  relieve. 
The  Delphic  oracles  this  answer  give. 

"  Behold  among  the  fields  a  lonely  cow. 
Unworn  with  yokes,  unbroken  to  the  plow; 
Mark  well  the  place  where  first  she  lays  her  down. 
There  metisure  out  tliy  walls  and  build  thy  town, 
And  from  thy  guide,  BiEotia  call  the  land. 
In  which  the  destin'd  walla  and  town  shall  stand." 


TKANSL^TIOHS. 

No  sooner  bad  he  left  the  dark  abode, 
Big  wilh  the  promise  of  the  Delphic  god, 
When  in  the  fields  the  fatal  cow  he  view'd, 
Nor  gail'd  trlth  yokes,  Dor  warn  with  servitude: 
Her  gently  at  a  distance  he  pursu'd; 
And  as  he  walk'd  aloof,  in  silence  praj'd 
Tu  the  great  power  whose  counsels  ho  obej'd. 
Her  way  through  fiowery  -Panopi'  she  took, 
And  now,  Cephisus,  cross'd  thy  silver  brook; 
When  to  the  heuveoH  her  spacious  front  ehe  rais'd, 
And  hellow'd  thriee,  then  backward  turning,  gai'd 
On  those  behind,  'till  on  the  destiu'd  place 
She  stoop'd,  and  couch'd  amid  the  rising  grass. 

Cadmus  siLlutes  the  soil,  ajid  gladly  hails 
The  new-found  mountains,  and  the  nameless  vale^^ 
And  thanks  the  gods,  and  turns  about  his  eye 
To  see  bis  new  domioions  round  him  lie; 
Then  sends  his  servants  to  a.  neighbouring  gro7e 
For  living  Etreams,  a  sacrifice  to  Jove. 
O'er  the  wide  plain  there  rose  a  shady  wood 
Of  aged  trees ;  in  its  dark  bosom  stood 
A  bushy  thicket,  pathless  and  unworn, 
O'er-run  with  brambles,  and  perplex'd  with  thorsi  i 
Amidst  the  brake  a  hollow  den  was  found, 
With  rocks  and  shelving  arches  vaulted  round. 

Deep  in  the  dreary  den,  oonceard  from  day, 
Sacred  to  Mars,  a  miglity  dragon  lay, 
Bloated  w  th  poison  to  a  monstrous  size; 
Fire  broke  in  flashes  when  he  glanc'd  his  eyes; 
His  towering  crest  was  glorious  to  behold, 
His  shoulders  and  his  sides  wore  seal'd  with  gold; , 


Three  tongneH  he  brandish'd  wht 


o  charg'd  his  foes; 


a  three  dreftdfal  rows, 

eu  for  water  sought, 

isplor'd  the  hollow  yault: 

empty  utdb  rebound, 

erpeut  with  the  sound. 


Hia  teeth  stood  jaggy  ii 

The  Tyrlans  ii 

And  with  thei; 

From  side  to  Bide  thei. 

And  roufle  the  sleepy  i 

Straight  he  bestirs  hira,  and  is  seen  to  rise ; 

And  now  with  dreadful  hissings  Gils  the  skies, 

And  darts  his  forky  tongues,  and  rolls  his  glaring  eyes. 

The  Tyrians  drop  their  vessels  in  the  fright. 

All  pale  and  trembling  at  the  hideous  sight. 

Spire  above  spire  uprear'd  in  air  he  stood. 

And  gazing  round  him,  ovcr-look'd  the  wood  : 

Then  floating  on  the  ground,  in  circles  roll'd ; 

Then  leap'd  upon  them  in  a  mighty  fold. 

Of  such  a  bulk,  and  such  a  moiLstrouB  siie, 

The  serpent  in  the  polar  circle  iiea, 

That  stretches  aver  half  the  northern  skies. 

In  vain  the  Tyrians  on  their  arms  rely, 

In  vain  attempt  to  fight,  in  vain  to  fly ; 

All  their  endeavours  and  tJieir  hopes  are  vain ; 

Some  die  entangled  in  the  winding  train; 

Some  are  devour'd  ;  or  feel  a  loathsome  death, 

Bwoln  up  with  blasta  of  pestilential  breath. 

And  now  the  scorching  sun  was  mounted  high, 
In  all  its  lustre,  to  the  noon-day  sky ; 
When,  anxious  for  his  friends,  and  fiU'd  with  caroa 
To  seareh  the  woods  th'  impatient  chief  prepares. 
A  lion's  hide  around  hia  loins  lie  wore. 
The  well-pois'd  jav'lin  to  the  field  he  bore, 
luur'd  to  blood ;  the  far- destroying  dart, 
And,  the  b(^t  wenpon,  an  undaunted  hearL 


I  TR4NBLATI0K8. 

Soon  as  the  youth  approach'd  the  fatal  plaoe, 
He  saw  ht9  servants  breatbleas  on  tlie  grass ; 
The  scaly  foe  amid  their  corpse  be  view'd, 
Basking  at  ease,  and  feasting  iti  their  blood. 
"  Such  friends, "  he  cries,  "  deaerv'd  a  longer  dat« , 
But  Cadoios  will  rcTcngc,  or  share  their  fate." 
Then  heav'd  a  stone,  and  rising  to  the  throw, 
He  sent  it  in  a  whirlniod  at  the  foe  : 
A  tower,  assaulted  by  so  rude  a  stroke, 
With  all  itti  lofty  battlements  had  shook ; 
But  nothing  here  th'  unwieldy  rock  avails. 
Rebounding  Laruiless  from  the  plaited  scaler. 
That,  firmly  joined,  prescrv'd  him  from  a  wound, 
With  native  armour  crusted  all  ajouiid. 
The  pointed  jav'lin  more  successful  flew. 
Which  at  his  back  the  raging  warrior  threw  ; 
Amid  the  plaited  scales  it  took  its  course, 
And  in  the  spinal  marrow  spent  its  force. 
The  monster  hias'd  aloud,  and  rag'd  in  vain, 
And  writh'd  his  body  to  and  fro  with  pain  ; 
And  bit  the  spear,  and  wrench'd  the  wood  away ; 
The  point  still  buried  in  the  marrow  lay. 
And  now  his  rage,  increasing  with  his  pain, 
Iteddens  his  eyes,  and  beats  in  ovory  vein  ; 
Chum'd  in  his  teeth  the  foamy  venom  rose, 
Whilst  from  his  mouth  a  blast  of  vaponrs  flows, 
Such  as  th'  infernal  Stygian  waters  cast  r 
The  plants  around  him  wither  in  the  blast. 
Now  in  a  maze  of  rings  he  lies  enroll'd, 
Now  all  unravell'd,  and  without  a  fold ; 
Now,  like  a  torrent,  with  a  mighty  force 
Bears  down  &e  forest  in  his  boisterona  course. 


Cadmus  gave  back,  and  on  the  lion's  spoil 
Sustain'd  tlie  shock,  tlien  fore'd  liim  to  recoil : 
The  pointed  jav'lin  warded  off  his  rage ; 
Mad  with  his  pains,  aud  furious  to  engage, 
The  serpent  ohamps  the  steol,  and  bites  the  apebr, 
Till  blood  and  venom  all  the  point  besmear. 
But  still  the  hurt  he  yet  receiv'd  was  slight ; 
For,  whilst  the  champion  with  redoubled  might 
Strikes  home  the  jaT'lin,  his  retiring  foe 
Shrinks  from  the  wound,  and  disappoints  the  blow. 

The  dauntless  hero  still  pursues  his  stroke, 
And  presses  forward,  'till  a  knotty  oak 
Retards  his  foe,  and  stopa  hira  in  the  rear ; 
Full  in  his  throat  he  pluDg'd  the  fatal  spear, 
That  in  th'  extended  ncek  a  passage  found, 
And  piere'd  the  solid  timber  through  the  wound, 
Fix'd  to  the  reeling  tniiik,  with  uiauy  a  stroke 
Of  his  huge  tail,  he  lash'd  the  sturdy  oak ; 
Till  spent  with  toil,  and  labouring  hard  for  breath. 
He  now  lay  twisting  in  the  pangs  of  death. 

Cadmus  beheld  him  wallow  in  a  flood 
Of  swimming  poison,  intermis'd  with  blood ; 
When  suddenly  a  speech  was  heard  from  high, 
(The  speech  was  heard,  nor  was  the  speaker  nigh) 
"  Why  dost  thou  thus  with  secret  pleasure  see, 
Insulting  man  !  what  thou  thyself  shalt  be  ?  " 
Astoniah'd  at  the  voice,  he  stood  araaz'd. 
And  all  around  with  inward  horror  gai'd : 
When  Pallas  swift  descending  from  the  skies, 
Falla.g.  t^e  guardian  of  the  hold  aud  wise, 
]3ids  him  plow  up  the  field,  and  scatter  round 
The  dragon's  teeth  o'er  all  the  furrow'd  ground; 
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Tbea  tells  the  youth  bon  to  his  nondering  ejea 
Embattled  aniiies  from  the  field  should  rise. 

lie  ttows  t!ie  teeth  at  Tullus's  eommaDd, 
And  flhigs  the  future  people  &v>in  his  hand. 
Tlie  clods  grow  trurtn,  and  crumble  where  he  eowa; 
And  now  the  pointed  spears  advance  in  rowa ; 
Now  nodding  plumes  appear,  and  shining  crests, 
Now  the  broad  shoulders  and  tlic  rising  breasts ; 
O'er  all  the  field  the  breathing  harvest  sviarms, 
A  growing  host,  a  crop  of  men  and  aruia. 

So  through  the  parting  stage  a  figure  roars 
Its  body  up,  and  limb  by  limb  appears 
By  just  degrees  ;  till  all  the  man  arixe, 
And  in  his  full  proportion  strikes  the  eyes. 

CadmuB  surpria'd,  and  startled  at  the  sight 
Of  his  new  foes,  prepar'd  himself  for  fight: 
When  one  crj'd  out,  "  Forbear,  fond  man,  forbear 
To  mingle  in  a  blind  promiacnous  war." 
This  said,  he  struck  his  brother  to  the  ground, 
nimself  expiring  by  another's  wound ; 
Nor  did  the  third  his  conquest  long  survive, 
Dying  ere  scarce  he  had  begun  to  live. 

The  dire  example  ran  through  all  the  field, 
Till  heaps  of  brothers  wore  by  brothers  kill'd; 
The  furrows  swam  in  blood  :  and  only  five 
Of  all  the  vast  increase  were  left  alive 
Echion  one,  at  Pallas's  command, 
Let  fall  the  guiltless  weapon  from  his  hand; 
And  with  the  rest  a  peaceful  treaty  makes, 
Whom  Cadmus  as  his  friends  and  partners  tAkeH|    i 
So  founds  a  city  on  the  promis'd  earth, 
And  gives  his  new  Bcebtian  empire  birth. 


Here  Cadmus  reign'd  j  and  now  one  would  liuve  guesii'd 
TliQ  ro;al  fouDder  in  hia  esjle  bloat ; 
Long  did  he  live  within  hia  new  abodes, 
Allj'd  by  marriage  to  the  deathlesa goda ; 
And,  in  a  fruitfu.1  wife's  embraces  old, 
A  long  inerease  of  children's  children  told ; 
But  uo  frail  man,  however  great  or  high, 
Can  be  concluded  bleat  before  he  die. 

"Action  was  the  first  of  all  hia  race, 
Wbo  griev'd  his  gr.indsire  in  his  borrow'd  face; 
Condemn'd  by  stem  Diana  to  bonioaa 
The  branching  horns,  and  yisage  not  his  own ; 
To  shun  bis  once-lov'd  dogs,  to  bound  away, 
And  from  their  huntsman  to  become  their  prey. 
And  yet  consider  why  the  change  was  wrought, 
You'U  find  it  his,Jnisfortune,  not  bis  fault ; 
Or  if  a  fault,  it  was  the  fault  of  chance  ; 
For  how  can  guilt  proceed  from  iguoranoe  ? 

THE  TRAtraFOEMATION  OF  AOT.«Otf  INTO  A  STAa 

In  a  fail  chase  a  ahady  mountain  stood, 
WeU  stor'd  with  game,  and  inark'd  with  trails  of  bloc 
Here  did  the  huntsmen  till  the  heat  of  day 
Pursue  the  stag,  and  load  themselves  with  prej ; 
When  tbos  Actecoii  calling  to  the  rest: 
"  My  friends,"  says  he,  "  our  sport  is  at  the  best. 
The  Bun  is  high  advane'd,  and  downward  sheds 
His  burning  beams  directly  on  our  heads; 
Then  by  conaent  abstain  from  further  spoil*), 
Call  oS  the  d)gs,  and  gather  up  the  toils; 


tbanslaTic.hb, 

And  ere  to-morrow'a  aun  begins  hia  race, 

Take  tbe  cool  morning  to  renew  the  chase." 
Tliuy  nil  conaent,  and  in  a  cheerful  train 
Tlic  jolly  huutatnen,  loadon  with  the  alain, 
Return  in  triumph  from  the  sultry  plain. 

Down  in  a  vale  with  pine  and  cypress  olad, 
Kefrcsh'd  with  gentle  winds,  and  brown  with  ahnde, 
'  The  chaste  Diana's  private  haunt,  there  stood 
Full  in  the  centre  of  the  diirkaorao  wood 
A  spacious  grotto,  all  arnuud  o'er-grown 
With  hoary  moss,  and  arch'd  with  pumioe-stone, 
From  out  its  rocky  clefts  the  waters  Sow, 
And  trickling  swell  into  a.  lake  below. 
Nature  had  every  where  so  play'd  her  part, 
That  every  where  she  seem'd  to  vie  with  art. 
Hero  the  bright  goddess,  toil'd  and  chaf'd  with  bw^ 
WiLS  wont  to  hatha  her  in  the  cool  retreaL 

Here  did  she  now  with  all  her  train  resort, 
Panting  with  heat,  and  breathless  from  tbe  sport 
Her  armour-bearer  laid  her  bow  aside, 
Some  loos'd  her  sandals,  some  her  veil  unty'd ; 
Each  busy  nymph  her  proper  part  undrest; 
While  Crooale,  more  liandy  than  the  rest, 
Gather'd  her  flowing  hair,  and  in  a  noose 
Bound  it  together,  whilst  her  own  hung  loose. 
Five  of  the  more  ignoble  sort  by  tuma 
Fetch  up  the  water,  and  unlade  Ibeir  urns. 

Now  all  undreat  the  shining  goddess  stood. 
When  young  Aotaeon,  wilder'd  in  the  wood, 
To  the  cool  grot  by  his  hard  fate  l«tray'd. 
The  fountains  fill'd  with  naked  nyrapha  surrey'd 


The  frighted  virgms  eliriek'd  at  die  surprise, 

(The  forest  ccho'd  with  their  piercing  cries) 

Then  ID  a.  huddle  rouud  their  goddess  prost ; 

She,  proudly  eroinent  above  the  rest, 

With  blushes  glow'd  ;  suoh  blushes  aa  adorn 

The  ruddy  welkin,  or  the  purple  morn  ; 

And  tho'  the  crowding  nympha  her  body  hide, 

Half  baekwurd  shrunk,  and  vicw'd  him  from  aside. 

Surpria'd,  at  first  she  would  have  SDiitch'd  her  ho\i, 

But  sees  the  circling  waters  round  her  Bow  ; 

These  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand  she  took, 

And  dash'd  'em  io  his  face,  while  thus  she  spoke ' 

"  Tell  if  thou  oaiist  the  wondrous  sight  diselos'd, 

A  goddess  naked  to  thy  view  expos'd." 

This  said,  tho  man  began  to  disappear 
By  slow  degrees,  and  ended  iu  a  deer. 
A  rising  horn  on  either  brow  ho  wears, 
And  stretches  out  his  ucck,  and  pricks  his  ears ; 
Rough  ia  Uia  skin,  with  sudden  hairs  o'er-grown, 
His  bosom  pants  with  fears  before  unknown. 
Transform'd  at  length,  he  flies  away  in  haate, 
And  wonders  why  he  files  away  so  fast. 
But  aa  by  chance,  within  a  neighbouring  brook, 
He  saw  his  h ranching  horns  and  alter'd  look, 
Wretched  Actjeon  I  in  a  doleful  tone 
He  try'd  to  speak,  but  only  gave  a  groau; 
And  S3  be  wept,  within  the  wafryglasa 
He  saw  the  big  round  drops,  with  silent  pace, 
Bun  trickling  down  a.  savage  hairy  face. 
What  should  he  do  ?     Or  seek  bis  old  abodes, 
Or  herd  among  the  deer,  and  seulk  in  woods  t 


T  a  A  N  S  I,  A  T  I  O  N  3  . 

Here  aliamc  diasimdee  bim,  there  bia  fear  prevuli, 
And  eiLch  b;  turns  bis  acbiug  beart  assails. 

As  be  tbus  pooders,  be  bebiiid  bim  apies 
His  opening  bounds,  aud  now  be  bears  tbeir  cries: 
A  generous  pa<:k,  or  to  maintain  tbe  cbaae, 
Or  snuff  tlie  vapour  from  tbe  e(M3nted  graas. 

He  bounded  off  with  fear,  and  swiftly  ran 
O'er  craggy  mountains,  and  the  flowery  pbiin; 
Througb  brakes  and  tbicketa  forc'd  his  way,  and  flew 
Through  many  a  ring,  where  once  be  did  pursue. 
In  vain  be  oft  cndeavour'd  to  proclaim 
His  new  misfortune,  and  to  tell  bis  name; 
Nor  voice  nor  words  tbe  brutal  tongue  suppliea ; 
From  sboutiiig  men,  and  horna,  and  doga  he  flios, 
Deafcn'd  and  stunn'd  with  tbeir  promiscuous  orieL.-d 
When  now  tbe  fleetest  of  tbe  pack,  that  prest 
Close  at  bia  heels,  aud  sprung  before  the  rest, 
Had  fastea'd  on  bim,  straight  another  pair 
Hung  on  his  wounded  hauncb,  and  held  bim  ther 
Till  all  the  pack  came  up,  and  every  bound 
Tore  tbe  sad  huntsman,  grov'ling  on  tbe  ground, 
Who  now  appear'd  but  one  coutinu'd  wound. 
With  dropping  tears  his  bitter  fate  he  moans, 
And  Qlls  tbe  mountain  with  bis  dying  groans. 
His  aervanta  with  a  piteous  look  he  apies, 
Aud  turns  about  bis  supplicating  eyes. 
His  servants,  igiiorant  of  what  bad  chano'd, 
With  eager  baste  and  joyful  shouts  advanc'd, 
And  call'd  their  bird  Act«eou  to  the  game : 
He  shook  bis  bead  in  answer  to  tbe  name; 
He  heard,  but  wi8b''d  he  had  indeed  been  goaa, 
Or  onlj  to  bare  stood  a  looker  on. 
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^H      But,  to  hia  grief,  he  finds  MaiBelf  too  near, 

M 

^H      And  feels  iiiu  rav'noos  doga  with  fury  teiir 

H 

^H^     Their  wretched  mfister,  plating  ia  a.  deer. 

^^1 

^^V                                  THE  BIRTH   OF  BACCHUS. 

^H 

^K             Aetgeon'B  aufferinga,  and  Diana's  rsge, 

']^^H 

^B       Did  all  the  thoughts  of  men  and  gods  engage; 

^^^^^^ 

H       Some  call'd  the  evils  whioh  Diana  wrought, 

^^^^^^ 

^M        Too  great,  and  disproportiou'd  to  the  fault : 

^^^^H 

^■'       Others  again  esteem'd  Acteeon's  worm 

^^^^^M 

^H      Fit  for  a  virgin  goddess  to  impose. 

'^^^H 

^H       The  hearers  into  different  parts  diYide, 

^^^^^H 

^H       And  reasons  are  produc'd  on  either  aide. 

^^^^H 

H             Jono  alone,  of  all  that  heard  the  newa, 

^^^^H 

'^^^^1 

H       She  heeded  not  the  justice  of  the  deed, 

f^^^^M 

H         But  joy'd  to  see  the  race  of  Cadmus  hleed  ; 

'^^^^^^ 

^1        For  still  she  kept  Eurupa  in  her  mind, 

^^^^H 

^1      And,  for  her  sake,  detested  all  her  kind.  - 

^^^^^H 

^B      Besides,  to  aggravate  her  hate,  she  heard 

-^^^H 

H       How  Seraele,  to  Jove's  embrace  preferr'd, 

^'^^^^^^1 

^M       Was  now  grown  big  with  an  immortal  load. 

'^''^^^^1 

^M        And  carry'd  in  her  womb  a  future  god. 

1  ^^^^H 

^B       Thus  terribly  incens'd  the  goddess  broke 

^^^^1 

^H      To  sudden  fury,  and  abruptly  spoke. 

;l^^^H 

^H            "  Are  my  reproaches  of  so  small  a  foroe  T 

'^^^^1 

^B      'Tib  time  I  then  pursue  another  course : 

'^^^^1 

^H      It  IB  decreed  the  guilty  wretch  shall  die. 

'^^^^^^1 

^M      K  I'm  indeed  the  mistress  of  the  sky ; 

'^^^^H 

^M      If  rightly  styl'd  among  the  powers  above 

^^^^H 

^B      The  wife  and  sister  of  the  thundering  Jove, 

Ji 

(And  none  can  aore  a.  sieter'a  right  denj) 
It  ia  decreed  the  guilty  wretch  ahali  die. 
She  boasts  an  honour  I  eau  hardly  claim ; 
Pregnant,  Bbe  rises  to  s.  mothcr'a  oamo ; 
While  proud  and  vaiu  she  triumphs  iu  her  Jot< 
And  shows  the  glorious  tokens  of  Uia  love  : 
But  if  I'm  still  the  mistress  of  the  skies, 
By  her  ovru  lover  the  foud  beauty  dies." 
This  said,  desceudiug  in  a  yellow  cloud, 
Before  the  gates  of  Seiuele  she  stood. 

Old  Beroc'a  decrepit  shape  she  wears, 
Her  wrinkled  visage,  and  her  hoary  hairs ; 
Whilst  in  her  tremhling  gait  she  totters  on, 
And  learns  to  tattle  iu  the  nurse's  tone. 
Tho  goddess,  thus  disgnis'd  in  age,  beguil'd 
With  pleasing  stories  her  false  foster-child. 
Much  did  she  talk  of  love,  and  when  she  cams 
Tt  niention  to  tho  nymph  her  lover's  name, 
Fetching  a  sigh,  and  holding  down  her  head, 
"  'Tis  well,"  says  she,  "  if  all  be  true  that's  said 
But  trust  me,  child,  I'm  muoli  inclin'd  to  fear 
Some  counterfeit  in  this  your  Jupiter. 
Mauy  an  honest,  well -designing  maid, 
Has  been  by  these  pretended  gods  betray'd. 
But  if  he  be  indeed  the  thundering  Jove, 
Bid  him,  when  next  he  courts  the  rites  of  love, 
Descend  triumphant  from  th'  ethereal  sky. 
In  all  the  pomp  of  hia  divinity  ; 
Encompaas'd  round  by  those  celestial  charms, 
With  which  he  fills  Ui'  imfuortal  Juno's  arms." 

Tb'  unwary  nymph,  iusnar'd  with  what  she  : 
Desii'd  of  Jove,  when  next  he  sought  her  bed, 


To  grant  a  certain  gift  which  sho  woul  J  chuBe ; 
"  Fear  not,"  replj'd  the  god,  '■  that  I'il  refuse 
Whate'er  juu  aak  ;  may  Styx  confirm  my  voioe, 
Chuae  wLat  jou  will,  aud  you  shall  have  your  oboice. 
"  Then,"  aajs  the  nymph,  "  when  next  you  seek  my  ar 
May  you  dusceud  in  those  celestial  charms, 
With  which  your  Juno 'a  bosom  you  iuflame 
And  fill  with  transport  Luuveu'ti  immufUil  dame." 
The  god  aurpria'd,  would  fain  have  atopp"d  ber  voioa  ■ 
But  be  had  sworu,  aud  she  had  made  her  choice. 

To  keep  bis  promise  he  asceuds,  aud  ahrouds 
His  awful  brow  in  whirlwinds  and  in  clouds ; 
Whilst  all  around,  in  terrible  array. 
His  thunders  rattle,  and  bis  ligbttiiugs  play. 
And  yet,  the  dazzling  lustre  to  abate, 
He  set  not  out  in  all  his  poDip  and  state. 
Clad  in  the  mildost  lightning  of  the  skies, 
And  arm'd  witli  thunder  of  the  smallest  siic  : 
Not  those  huge  bolts,  by  wbieh  the  giants  slain, 
Lay  overthrown  on  the  Pblegrean  plain. 
'Twas  of  a  leaser  mould,  ajid  lighter  weight ; 
They  call  it  thunder  of  a  secoudrate. 
For  the  rough  Cyclops,  who  by  Jove's  command 
Tempered  the  bolt  and  turu'd  it  to  his  liaod, 
Work'd  up  less  flame  and  fury  in  its  make. 
And  qucuob'd  it  sooner  in  the  standing  lake. 
Tbas  dreadfully  adorn'd,  with  horror  bright, 
Th'  illustrious  god,  descending  from  his  heigbt, 
Came  rushing  on  her  in  a  storm  of  light. 

The  mortal  dame,  too  feeble  to  engage 
The  lightning's  flashes,  aud  the  thunder's  rago, 


Conaiuu'd  amidst  the  glories  she  deBir'd, 
And  iu  tlie  terrible  eubraco  expir'd. 

But,  to  preaorve  his  offspring  from  the  tomb, 
Jove  took  him  amokiag  from  the  blitsted  womb ; 
And,  if  on  ancient  tales  we  may  rely, 
Inclos'd  th'  abortive  infant  in  his  thigh. 
Here,  when  the  bitbc  had  all  his  time  fulfill'd, 
Ino  first  took  liim  for  her  foster-otiild  ; 
Then  the  Niseaos,  in  their  dark  abode, 
Nurs'd  secretly  with  milk  the  tiiriTing  god. 


THE    TBANBFORUAnOH    OF    TIEESIAS. 

'Twaa  now,  while  these  transactions  past  on  earl 
And  Bacchus  thus  procur'd  a  second  birth, 
When  Jove,  dispos'd  to  lay  aside  the  weight 
Of  public  empire,  and  the  cares  of  state  ; 
As  to  his  queen  in  nectar  bowls  he  quaff'd, 
"  In  troth,"  says  he,  and  as  he  spoke  he  laugh'd, 
"  The  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  male  is  far 
More  dull  and  dead  than  what  you  females  share-" 
Juno  the  truth  of  what  was  said  deny'd ; 
Tiresias  therefore  must  the  cause  decide ; 
For  he  the  pleasure  of  each  sex  had  try'd. 

It  bappeu'd  once,  within  a  shady  wood, 
Two  twisted  snakes  he  in  conjunction  view'd ; 
When  with  his  staff  their  slimy  folds  he  broke. 
And  lost  his  manhood  at  the  fatal  stroke. 
But,  after  seven  revolving  years  he  view'd 
The  self-same  serpents  in  the  self-same  wood; 
"  And  if,"  says  he,  "  such  virtue  in  you  lie, 
That  he  who  dares  your  slimy  folds  untie 
Must  chaDge  his  kind,  a  seoond  stroke  I'll  try.*' 


Ovid's    metamoih- hoses. 

Again  be  Btrvck  tlie  snukea,  and  stood  again 

Newaci'd,  and  straiglit  rocovor'd  iuto  man. 

Him  tuereforo  both  tlie  deitioa  create 

The  sovereigu  umpire  in  their  grand  debate  ; 

And  be  deolar'd  for  Jove  ;  when  Judo,  fir'd 

More  than  so  trivial  an  affiiir  requir'd, 

Depriv'd  him,  in  ber  fury,  of  bis  sight. 

And  loft  him  groping  round  in  sudden  night. 

But  Jove  (for  so  it  is  in  Leaveu  decreed, 

That  no  one  god  repeal  another's  deed  ;) 

Irradiates  all  his  soul  with  inward  light, 

And  with  the  prophet's  art  relieves  the  want  of  sight. 


THE  TKANSFOBMATION  OF  ECHO. 

Fam'd  far  and  near  for  knowing  things  to  come, 
From  him  th'  inquiring  nations  Bought  their  doom; 
The  fair  Liriope  his  answers  try'd, 
And  first  th'  unerring  prophet  Justify'd  ; 
This  nymph  the  god  Cephisus  bad  abus'd, 
With  all  bis  winding  waters  ciroumfus'd, 
And  on  the  Nereid  got  a  lovely  boy, 
Whom  the  soft  maids  even  then  beheld  with  joj 

The  tender  dame,  solieitous  to  know       . 
Whether  her  child  should  reach  old  age  or  no, 
Consults  the  sago  Tiresias,  who  replies, 
"  If  e'er  be  knows  himself,  ho  surely  dies," 
Long  liv'd  the  dubious  mother  in  auspenae, 
Till  time  unriddled  all  the  prophet's  sense. 

Narcissus  now  bis  sixteenth  year  began, 
Just  turned  of  boy,  and  on  the  verge  of  man  j 
Many  a  firiend  the  blooming  youth  caress'd, 
Many  a  love-siek  maid  her  flame  confess'd. 


TKANSLATIONS. 

8110I1  w&B  bis  pride,  ia  vnin  tbe  friend  caress'd, 
TLc  love-aick  maid  in  vain  ber  fluue  eocfesa'd. 

Once,  in  tbe  woods,  a.e  be  puraa'd  tbe  ahasc 
The  babbling  Echo  bad  dcserj'd  Lia  face ; 
Sbe,  wbo  in  otber'a  words  ber  silence  breaks, 
Nor  apcaks  bcraelf  but  wbou  auolher  apeakd. 
Echo  was  tben  a  maid,  of  speech  bereft, 
Of  wonted  speech ;  for  tho'  her  voice  was  led, 
Juno  a  curse  did  ou  ber  tongue  impose, 
To  sport  witb  every  sentence  iu  tbe  close. 
Full  often  when  tlie  goddess  might  have  caught 
iTore  and  her  rivals  in  the  very  fault. 
This  Djmpb  witb  subtle  stories  would  delay 
Her  coming,  till  the  lovers  slipp'd  away. 
Tbe  goddeas  found  out  the  deceit  iu  time, 
And  theu  abe  cry'd,  "  That  tongue,  for  this  tby  orims. 
Which  could  so  many  subtle  tales  produce, 
Shall  be  hereafter  but  of  little  use." 
Hence  'tis  she  prattlca  la  a  fainter  tone, 
With  mimic  sounds,  and  accents  not  her  own. 

This  love-sick  virgin,  over-joy'd  to  find 
The  boy  alone,  still  foUow'd  him  behind ; 
When,  glowing  warmly  at  her  near  approaoli, 
Aa  sulphur  blazes  at  the  taper's  touch, 
She  loDg'd  her  bidden  pitssiou  to  reveal. 
And  tell  her  pains,  but  had  not  words  to  tdl; 
She  can't  begin,  but  waits  for  tho  rebound, 
To  catch  bis  voice,  and  to  return  the  sound. 

The  nymph,  when  nothing  could  Narcissus  movB,» 
Still  dash'd  with  blushes  for  ber  sligbtfid  love, 


T^cn  nothmg  cimlJ  JVarc'inui  movr.     One  would  thinb,  fraai  t 

tjfreMioD,  iJiat  th«  means  taken  bj'  Euho  In  mot*  J/arcitna,  had  IWiin  j 


ovid's    ketamohpiioses. 

Liv'J  in  the  ahady  oovert  of  tlio  noodii, 
lu  solitary  caves  and  dark  abodes  ; 
Where  pining  wander'd  tlie  rejected  fair, 
Till  harass'd  out,  and  worn  away  with  care, 
The  sounding  skeleton,  of  blood  bereft, 
Besidef<  her  bones  and  voice  bad  nothing  left. 
Her  bones  are  petrify'd,  her  voice  is  found 
In  vaults,  where  still  it  doubles  every  sound. 


THB   BTORT    OF    KABOIBBDB. 

Thus  did  the  nymphs  in  vain  caress  the  boy, 
He  still  was  lovely,  but  he  still  was  coy ; 
When  one  fair  virgin  of  the  sliglited  train 
Thus  pray'd  the  goda,  provok'd  by  his  disdain, 
"  Oh  may  be  love  like  me,  and  love  like  me  in  rain  1 " 
Rhamnusia  pity'd  the  neglected  fair, 
And  with  just  vengeance  answor'd  to  ber  prayer. 

There  stands  a  fountain  in  a  darksome  wood, 
Nor  Btain'd  with  falling  leaves  nor  rising  mud ; 
Untroubled  by  the  breath  of  winds  it  rests, 
Unsully'd  by  the  touch  of  men  or  beasts ; 
Higb  bowers  of  shady  trees  above  it  grow, 
And  rising  grass  and  ebeerful  greens  below. 
Pleas'd  with  the  form  and  coolness  of  the  place,* 
And  ovcT-beated  by  the  morning  chase, 
Narcissus  on  the  grassy  verdure  lies  : 
But  whilst  within  the  crystal  fount  be  tries 
To  quench  his  heat,  be  feels  new  beats  arise. 

■pecified ;  sad  ao  th  ty  nre  in  the  original.  Tlie  trutli  in.  rniirt««n  lines  bi 
here  umitled,  nut  « rtliout  good  reuBuii ;  but  the  IniuiiGi-ial  counectian 
betmys  t.he  omisaiit. 

'PUitsed  wilA  ;*.■  /orm  and  molneis  of  the  place.     EoHer,  sod  better 
-'^fa,-  •     •      '      ■ ---.--"       ^-.     —■.L-..1. 


For  as  hia  own  bright  image  be  survej'd, 

He  fell  in  love  with  the  fantAatic  shade  ; 

And  o'er  the  fair  resemblance  hung  unraoT'd, 

Nor  knew,  fond  youth  !  it  was  hiniBelf  he  lov'd. 

The  wcll-tum'd  neck  and  shoulders  he  deseriei 

The  apaciouH  forehead,  and  the  sparkling  eyea; 

The  hands  that  Bacchus  might  not  scorn  to  show, 

And  hair  that  round  Apollo's  head  might  flow, 

With  all  the  purple  youthfulncas  of  face, 

That  gently  blushes  in  the  wat'ry  glasa. 

By  his  own  flames  couautu'd  the  lover  lies, 

And  gives  himself  the  wound  by  which  he  diea. 

To  the  cold  water  oft  he  joins  his  lips, 

Oft  catching  at  the  beauteous  shade  he  dips 

Hia  arms,  as  often  from  bimaclf  ho  slipa. 

Nor  knowa  he  who  it  ia  his  arms  pursae 

With  eager  claapa,  but  loves  he  knowa  not  who. 

What  could,  fond  youth,  this  helpless  passion  moTe  1 

What  kindle  in  thee  this  unpity'd  love? 

Thy  own  warm  blush  within  the  water  glows, 

With  thee  the  eolour'd  shadow  comes  and  goea, 

Its  empty  being  on  thyself  relies  ; 

Step  thou  aside,  and  the  frail  charmer  dies. 

Still  o'er  the  fountain'a  wat'ry  gleam  he  stood, 

Mindleaa  of  sleep,  and  negligent  of  food; 

Still  view'd  his  face,  and  languish 'd  aa  he  view'd. 

At  length  he  rais'd  his  head,  and  thua  began 

To  vent  hia  griefs,  and  tell  the  wooda  bis  pain. 

'  You  trees,"  says  he,  "  and  thou  surrounding  groTl^J 

Who  oft  have  been  the  kindly  scenes  of  love, 

Tell  me,  if  e'er  within  your  shades  did  lie 

A  youth  80  tortur'd,  bo  perplex'd  as  1  ? 


rOVlD's      METAMORPHOSES. 
I  vlio  before  me  sue  the  cliarniug  fair, 
Whilst  there  he  stands,  and  jet  ho  stands  not  there  . 
In  such  a.  maze  of  love  my  thoughts  arc  lost ; 
And  yet  no  bulwark'd  towD  nor  distant  coast, 
Freaervca  the  beauteous  youth  from  being  seen, 
No  mountains  rise,  nor  occane  flow  botweea 
A  shallow  water  hinders  my  embrace ; 
And  yet  the  lovely  mimic  wears  a  face 
That  kindly  Biniles,  and  when  I  bend  to  join 
My  lips  to  his,  he  fondly  bends  to  mine. 
Hear,  gentle  youth,  and  pity  my  complaint, 
Come  from  thy  well,  thou  fair  inhabitant. 
My  charms  au  easy  conquest  have  obtain'd 
O'er  other  hearts,  by  thee  alone  disdaio'd. 
liut  why  should  I  dospair  ?     I'm  sure  he  bums 
With  equal  Sanies,  and  languishes  by  turns. 
Whene'er  I  stoop  he  offers  at  a  kiss, 
And  when  my  arms  I  stretch,  he  stretches  hia. 
His  eye  with  pleasure  on  my  face  ho  keeps, 
Qe  smiles  my  smiles,  and  when  I  weep  he  weeps. 
Whcne  er  I  speak,  his  moving  lips  appear 
To  utter  something,  which  I  cannot  hear. 

"  Ah  wretched  me  1  I  now  begin  too  lata 
To  find  out  all  the  long-perples'd  deceit ; 
It  is  myself  I  love,  myself  I  see  ; 
The  gay  delusion  is  a  part  of  me. 
I  kindle  up  the  fires  by  which  I  burn, 
And  my  own  beauties  from  the  well  return. 
Whom  should  I  court  ?  how  utter  my  complaint  ? 
Enjoyment  but  produces  my  restraint. 
And  too  much  plenty  makes  me  die  for  want. 


I  TB.A1IBLATIOH9. 

How  gladly  would  I  from  myself  remove  I 

And  at  a  distauce  set  the  thing  I  love. 

My  breast  is  naru'd  witU  sued  unasual  Gre, 

I  wish  him  absent  whom  I  moHt  desire. 

And  DOW  I  faint  with  grief;  my  fate  draws  nigh 

In  all  tlie  pride  of  blooming  youth  I  die. 

Death  will  the  aorrows  of  my  heart  relieva 

0  might  the  visionary  youth  survive, 

1  should  with  joy  my  latest  breath  resign  ! 
But  oh  I  I  see  his  fate  involv'd  in  miue." 

This  said,  the  weeping  youth  again  retoni'd 
To  the  clear  fountain,  where  agaiu  he  burn'd; 
His  tears  defaa'd  the  surface  of  the  well 
With  ciroie  after  circle,  aa  they  fell : 
And  now  the  lovely  face  but  half  appears, 
O'errun  with  wrinkles,  and  deform'd  with  tears. 
"Ah  whillier,"  cries  Narcissus,  "  dost  thou  fly? 
Let  me  still  feed  the  flame  by  which  I  die ; 
Let  me  still  see,  tho'  I'm  no  further  blest." 
Then  rends  his  garment  off,  and  beats  his  breaal: 
His  naked  bosom  redden'd  witii  the  blow, 
In  such  a  blush  as  purple  clusters  show, 
Ere  yet  the  sun's  autumnal  heats  reSne 
Their  sprightly  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine. 
The  glowing  beauties  of  his  breast  he  spies, 
And  with  a  new  redoubled  piiasion  dies. 
Aa  wax  dissolves,  as  ice  begins  to  run, 
And  trickle  into  drops  before  the  son ; 
So  melts  the  youth,  and  langaishea  away. 
Hie  beauty  withers,  and  his  limbs  decay; 
And  none  of  those  attractive  charms  remun, 
To  which  the  slighted  Echo  sued  in  vain. 


OVID's     I1BT4M0KFHOSE3. 

She  saw  bint  id  bis  present  misery, 
Whom,  spite  of  all  her  wroDgs,  she  griet'd  to  see 
She  answer'd  sttdlv  to  tbc  lover's  luoan, 
Sigh'd  back  his  aigbs,  and  gro&u'd  to  every  groan  : 
"  Ab  youth  !  belov'd  in  vain,"  Naroissua  cries ; 
"  Ail  youth  !  belov'd  in  vaiu,"  the  nymph  replies. 
"  Farewel,"  says  Le  ;  tlie  parting  souud  scarce  fell 
From  his  faint  lips,  but  she  replied,  "  Farewel." 
Then  on  th'  unwholesnmo  oartb  he  gasping  lies, 
Till  death  shuts  up  those  self-uduitring  eyes. 
To  the  cold  shades  iiia  flitting  ghoat  retires. 
And  in  the  Stygian  waves  itself  admires. 

For  him  the  Naiads  and  tiie  Dryads  mourn, 
Whom  the  sad  Echo  answers  in  her  turn  ; 
And  now  the  aiater-nympha  prepare  his  urn  : 
When,  looking  for  his  corpse,  they  only  found 
A  rising  stalk,  with  yellow  blossoms  crown'd. 

THE    STORY    OF    PENTUEU8. 

This  sad  event  gave  bUnd  Tireslas  fame, 
Tiirough  Greece  eatabllsh'd  In  a  prophet's  name. 

Th'  uuhalloir'd  Pentheus  only  durst  deride 
The  cheated  people,  aad  their  eyeless  guide. 
To  whom  the  prophet  in  his  fury  said. 
Shaking  the  hoary  honours  of  his  head  ; 
"  'Twere  well,  presumptuous  man,  'twere  well  for  thtto 
If  thou  wert  eyeless  too,  and  hllnd,  like  me  : 
For  tne  time  comes,  nay,  'tis  already  here, 
When  the  young  god'a  Bolemcitloa  appear  ; 
Which,  if  thou  dost  not  with  just  rites  adorn. 
Thy  impious  carcass,  into  pieces  torn, 
Shall  strew  the  woods,  and  hang  on  every  thorn. 


Then,  then,  remember  what  I  now  forlel, 

And  own  the  blind  TiresiuB  saw  too  well." 

Still  PentlicuB  scorna  bini,  and  derides  hia  skill, 

But  time  did  all  the  promis'd  threats  fulfil. 

For  now  thro'  prostrate  Greece  joung  BflOchuB  roda, 

Whikt  Lowling  mittrona  celebrate  the  god. 

All  ranks  and  sexes  to  his  orgies  run, 

To  mingle  in  the  pomps,  and  fill  tlie  train. 

When  Pentheua  tlius  his  wicked  rage  eipress'd  ; 

"  What  madness,  Thebans,  has  your  souls  possessed  1 

Can  hollow  timbrels,  can  a  drunken  shout. 

And  the  lewd  clamours  of  a  beastly  rout, 

Tbua  quell  your  courage  ?  can  the  weak  alarm 

Of  women's  yells,  those  atubbom  souls  disarm. 

Whom  nor  the  sword  nor  trumpet  e'er  could  fright, 

Nor  the  loud  din  and  horror  of  a  fight  ? 

And  you,  our  sirea,  who  left  your  old  abodes, 

And  fix'd  in  foreign  earth  your  country  gods  ; 

Will  you  without  a  stroke  your  city  yield. 

And  poorly  quit  an  undisputed  field  F 

But  you,  whose  youth  and  vigour  should  inspira  * 

Heroic  warmth,  and  kindle  martial  fire, 

Whom  burnish'd  arms  and  created  helmets  g 

Not  ilowery  garlands  and  a  painted  face  ; 

Remember  him  to  whom  you  stand  ally'd : 

Tbe. serpent  for  hia  well  of  waters  dy'd. 

He  fought  the  strong ;  do  you  hia  courage  shoWf  * 

And  gain  a  conquest  o'er  a  feeble  foe. 

If  Thebes  must  fall,  oh  might  tlic  fates  afford 

A  nobler  doom  from  famine,  fire,  or  sword  ! 

Then  might  the  Thebaua  perish  with  renown  ; 

But  now  a  Leardless  victor  sacks  the  town ; 


'Wliom  nor  the  pranciog  uteed,  nor  pond'roua  shiold, 
Not  the  hack'd  helmet,  nor  tbe  duaty  field, 
But  the  soft  joje  of  luxury  and  ease, 
The  purple  vesta,  aud  flowerr  g&rUcida  please. 
Staod  tben  aside,  I'll  make  tbc  counterfeit 
Renounce  hia  godhuad,  and  euufess  the  clieat 
Acrialus  &om  the  Orecian  walls  repell'd 
This  boasted  power  ;  why  then  ahould  PeotheuB  yield  T 
Go  quickly,  drag  th'  audacious  boy  to  me ) 
I'll  try  the  force  of  bis  divinity." 
Thus  did  th'  audacious  wretch  those  ritea  profane, 
His  friends  dissuade  Ih'  audacious  wrclcb  In  vain; 
Id  vaiu  his  grandsire  urg'd  him  to  give  o'er 
His  impious  threats  ;  the  wrct«h  but  raves  the  more. 
So  have  I  seen  a  river  gently  glide, 


In  a  smooth  c 


B  and  inoffcn 


c  tide : 


Sut  if  with  diuna  its  current  we  restrain, 
It  bears  down  all,  and  foams  along  the  plain. 

But  DOW  his  servants  came  besmear'd  with  I 
Sent  by  their  haughty  prince  to  seize  the  god  ; 
The  god  they  found  not  in  the  frantic  throng, 
But  dragg'd  a  zealous  votary  along. 


Hi 


TUE  MARINEKS  TEAKsroEMED  TO  DOLPHDia. 

TH  Pentbeiia  vicw'd  with  fury  in  his  look, 


And  scarce  withheld  his  hands  while  thus  he  spoko  ; 
"  Vile  slave  I  whom  speedy  vengeance  shall  pursue, 
And  terrify  thy  base  seditious  crew  : 
Thy  country  and  thy  parentage  reveal, 
And  why  thou  joiu'st  iu  these  mad  orgies  tell." 
The  captive  views  him  with  undaunted  eyes, 
And,  arm'd  with  inward  innocence,  replies 


"  From  high  Meonia's  roekj  shoreB  I  oama, 
Of  poor  deGcent,  Accetcs  is  my  iiaiue  : 
My  Biro  was  meanly  born  ;  no  oioii  plow'd 
Ilia  fruitful  ficlda,  nor  in  his  paetureB  low'd. 
His  whole  cstafe  withiD  tho  WRtcrs  lay  ; 
With  lines  and  hooka  he  caught  the  fiany  prey. 
Hia  art  was  all  his  livelihood  ;  whivh  he 
Thus  with  hia  dying  Hpa  bequeath 'd  to  me : 
In  streama,  my  boy,  and  rivera,  t.uke  thy  ohanoe ; 
There  swims,"  said  he,  "  thy  whole  inheritanw. 

"  Long  did  I  live  on  this  poor  legacy  ; 
Till  tir'd  with  rochs,  and  my  own  native  sky, 
To  arta  of  navigation  I  inolin'd; 
Obaerv'd  the  turns  and  changea  of  the  wind: 
Leam'd  the  fit  faavens,  and  began  to  note 
Tho  stormy  Hyadcs,  tho  rainy  Goat, 
Tbe  bright  Taygcte,  and  tho  shining  bears, 
With  all  the  Bailor's  catalogue  of  stars. 

"  Once,  as  by  chance  for  Delos  I  design'd, 
My  vessel,  driv'n  by  a  strong  gust  of  ■wind, 
Moor'd  in  a  Chian  oreek ;  ashore  I  went, 
And  all  the  following  night  in  Chios  spent. 
When  nioroing  rose,  I  sent  my  inatea  to  bring 
Supplies  of  water  from  a  neighb'ring  spring, 
Whilst  I  tho  motion  of  the  winds  explor'd ; 
Then  summon'd  in  my  crew,  and  went  aboard. 
OphcltcB  heard  my  summons,  and  with  joy 
Brought  to  the  shore  a  soft  and  lovely  boy, 
With  more  than  female  sweetness  in  his  look, 
Whom  straggling  in  the  neighb'ring  fields  he  took, 
With  fumes  of  wine  the  little  captive  glows. 
And  nods  with  sleep,  and  staggers  aa  he  goei. 


"  I  view'd  him  uicoly.  and  began  to  trace 
Each  heavenly  feature,  each  ioiuiortiil  grace, 
And  saw  diviuitj  in  all  iiia  face. 
'  I  know  not  who,'  said  I,  '  this  god  should  be ; 
But  that  he  is  a  god  I  plaiuly  see  : 
And  thou,  whoe'er  thou  art,  excuse  the  force 
These  men  have  us'd  ;  and,  oh  I  befriend  our  course  * 
'  Pray  not  for  ua,'  the  nimble  Dictys  ory'd, 
Dictya,  that  could  the  raain-top-maat  bestride, 
And  down  the  rope  n-ith  active  vigour  slide. 
To  the  same  purpose  old  Epopeus  spoke. 
Who  overlook'd  the  oars,  and  tim'd  the  stroke; 
The  same  the  pilot,  and  the  same  the  rest; 
Such  impious  avarice  their  souls  possest. 
'  Nay,  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  bear  away 
Within  my  vessel  so  divine  a  prey,' 
Said  I;  and  stood  to  hinder  their  intent: 
When  Lycabas,  a  wretch  for  murder  sent 
From  Tuscany,  to  suffer  banishment. 
With  his  cleneh'd  fist  had  struck  rac  overboard, 
Had  not  my  bands,  in  falling,  graap'd  a  cord. 

"  His  base  confederates  the  fact  approve ; 
When  Bacchus,  (for  'twas  he)  began  to  move, 
Wak'd  by  the  noise  and  clamours  which  they  rai3''d; 
And  shook  his  drowsy  limbs,  and  round  him  gaz'd  : 
'  What  means  this  noise  ?  '  he  cries ;  '  am  I  betray'd  T 
Ah  I  whither,  whither  must  I  be  oouvey'd  ? ' 
'  Fear  not,'  said  Proreus,  '  obild,  but  tell  iia  where 
Yoa  wish  to  laud,  and  trust "flur  friendly  care.' 
'  To  Nasos  then  direct  your  course,'  said  he; 
'  Naxos  a  hospitable  port  fihall  be 
To  each  of  you,  a  joyfu!  home  to  me 


"By  every  god  that  rules  the  sea  or  sky, 

The  perjur'd  villaias  promise  to  comply, 

And  bid  me  hasten  to  unmoor  the  ship. 

With  eager  joy  I  launch  into  the  deep  ; 

And,  heedless  of  the  fraud,  for  Nuxob  stand. 

They  whisper  oft,  and  beckon  with  the  haod, 

And  give  me  signa,  all  anxious  for  their  prey, 

To  tack  about,  aud  Eteer  another  way. 

'  Then  let  some  other  to  my  post  suecoed,' 

Said  I,  '  I'm  guiltless  of  so  foul  a  deed.' 

'  What,'  says  Elhalbn,  'must  Ihe  ship's  whole  orew 

Follow  your  humour,  and  depend  on  you  ?' 

ind  straight  himself  he  seated  at  the  prore, 

And  tack'ii  about  and  sought  another  shore. 

"  The  beauteous  youth  now  found  himself  betny'd, 
And  from  the  deck  the  rising  waves  survey'd, 
And  secm'd  to  weep,  aud  as  he  wept  he  said ; 
'  And  do  jou  thus  my  easy  faith  beguile  ? 
Thus  do  you  bear  me  to  my  native  isle  ? 
Will  such  a  multitude  of  men  employ 
Their  strength  against  a  weak  defenceless  boy  ? ' 

"  Id  vain  did  I  the  godlike  youth  deplore, 
The  more  I  begg'd,  they  thwarted  me  the  more. 
And  now  by  all  the  goda  in  heaven  that  hear 
Tiiis  solemn  oath,  by  Bacchus'  self,  I  swear, 
The  mighty  miracle  that  did  ensue. 
Although  it  seems  beyond  belief,  is  true. 
The  vessel,  fii'd  and  rooted  in  the  flood, 
Unmov'd  by  all  the  beating  billows  stood. 
In  vain  the  matiuers  would  plow  the  main 
With  sails  unfurl'd,  and  strike  theli  jars  in  vwa  ■ 


Atoudi)  tlieir  oara  a,  tvining  ivy  olcaves, 

Aod  climbs  the  mast  and  bides  llie  cords  in  ieaveH 

The  sails  are  cover'd  with  a  cheerful  green, 

And  berries  in  the  fruitful  canvsa  seen. 

Amidst  the  waves  a  Baddan  forest  rears 

Its  verdant  head,  and  a  new  spring  appears. 

"  The  God  we  now  behold  with  open'd  eyes  ; 
A  herd  of  spotted  panthers  round  him  lies 
In  glaring  forma  ;  the  grapy  clusters  spread 
On  his  fair  brows,  and  dangle  on  his  head. 
And  whilst  lie  ^owns,  and  braadishes  his  spear. 
My  mates,  surpris'd  with  madness  or  with  fear, 
Leap'd  overboard  ;  first  perjur'd  Madon  found 
Rough  scales  and  fiua  his  fitiff'ning  sides  surround  ; 
'  Ah  I  what,'  cries  one,  *  has  thus  transform'd  thy  look 
Straight  his  own  mouth  grew  wider  as  he  spoke ; 
And  now  himself  he  views  with  like  enrprise. 
Still  at  his  oar  th'  industrious  Libys  plies ; 
But,  aa  he  plies,  each  busy  arm  sliriaka  in. 
And  by  degrees  is  fashiou'd  to  a  fin. 
Another,  as  he  catches  at  a  cord, 
Misses  his  arras,  and,  turabling  overboard, 
With  his  broad  fios  and  forky  tail  he  laves 
The  rising  surge,  and  flounces  in  the  waves. 
Thus  all  my  crew  transform'd  around  the  ship, 
Or  dive  below,  or  on  the  surface  leap, 
And  spout  the  waves,  and  wanton  in  the  deep. 
Full  nineteen  sailors  did  the  ship  convey, 
A  shoal  ol  nineteen  dolphins  round  her  play. 
I  only  in  jny  proper  shape  appear, 
Specnhli's?  with  wonder,  and  half  dead  with  fear, 


2 
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Till  Bacchus  kindly  bid  me  fear  no  more. 

Witb  him  I  JftudeJ  ou  the  Cliian  shore, 
And  him  shall  ever  gratefully  adore." 

"  This  forging  slave,"  says  Penthens,  "  would  pnTul 
O'er  our  just  fury  by  a  far-fetched  tale : 
Oo,  let  liim  feel  the  whips,  the  swords,  the  6re  . 
And  in  the  torturee  of  the  rack  espira." 
Tb'  offioiou§  aervanta  hiury  him  away, 
And  the  poor  captive  in  a  dungeon  lay. 
But,  whilst  the  whips  and  tortures  are  prepar'd, 
The  gates  fly  open,  of  themaelvea  unharr'd  ; 
At  liberty  th'  unfettor'd  captive  Btanda, 
And  flings  the  loosen'd  shackloa  &om  hia  hands. 

raS   DEATH    OF    PENTHBOB. 

But  Fentbeus,  grovro  more  furious  than  befwa, 
Besotv'd  to  aend  hie  messengers  no  more, 
But  went  himself  to  the  distracted  throng 
Where  high  Cithieron  echo'd  with  their  song. 
And  as  the  fiery  war-horse  paws  the  ground, 
And  snorts  and  trembles  at  the  trumpet's  sound  ; 
Transported  thus  he  heard  the  frantic  rout, 
And  rav'd  and  madden'd  at  the  distant  shout. 

A  spacious  circuit  on  the  hill  there  stood, 
Level  and  wide,  and  skirted  round  with  wood ; 
Here  the  rash  Pentheus,  with  unhallow'd  eyes, 
The  howling  damea  and  mystic  orgies  apiea. 
His  mother  ateroly  viow'd  him  where  he  alood 
And  kindled  into  madnesa  as  she  view'd  : 
Her  leafy  jav'lin  at  her  son  she  cast, 

'  cries,  "  The  hoar  that  lays  our  country  waate  t 


The  boar,  ni'y  sisters  !  aim  the  fatal  dart, 
And  strike  the  brindled  monster  to  the  heart." 

Peiitheus  aatonish'd  heard  tlic  dismal  soitnd, 
Aud  sees  the  yelliug  matrotis  gatli'riug  rounil ; 
He  sees,  and  weeps  at  his  approaching  fate, 
And  begs  for  mercy,  and  repents  too  late. 
"  Help,  help  !  my  aunt  Autonue,"  he  cry'd  ; 
"  Remember  hoff  your  own  Aotwon  dy'd." 
Deaf  to  liis  cries,  the  frantic  matron  cropB 
One  stretch'd-out  arm,  the  other  Ino  lops. 
In  vain  does  Pentbeus  to  his  mother  sue, 
And  the  raw  bleeding  stumps  presents  to  riew; 
His  mother  honl'd  ;  and  heedless  of  his  prayer, 
Her  trembling  hand  she  twisted  in  his  hair, 
"  And  this,"  she  ery'd,  "  shall  be  Agave's  share." 
When  from  the  neck  his  struggling  head  she  tore, 
And  in  her  hands  the  ghastly  visage  hore. 
With  pleasure  all  the  hideous  trunk  survey ; 
Then  pull'd  and  tore  the  mangled  limbs  away. 
As  starting  in  the  pangs  of  death  it  lay. 
Soon  as  the  wood  its  leafy  honours  casts, 
Blown  off  and  scatter'd  by  autumnal  blasts, 
With  such  a  sudden  death  lay  Penthcus  slain, 
And  in  a  thousand  pieces  strow'd  the  plain. 

By  so  distinguishing  a  judgment  aw'd, 
The  TbebaKS  tremble,  and  eoul'uas  the  god. 


BOOK  IV, 
THE  STOET  OF  SALUACIS  AHD  HERMAPHEODITU » ^ 

How  Sttlmacis,  with  weak  enfecbliDg  streams 
Softens  the  body,  and  unnerves  the  limbs, 
And  what  the  secret  cause  shall  here  ho  shown ; 
The  cauae  is  secret,  but  th'  effect  is  known. 
The  Naiads  nurat  aii  infant  Iieretofore, 
That  Cytherea  once  to  Hermes  hore : 
From  both  th'  illuatrioua  authors  of  his  raou 
The  child  was  nam'd ;  nor  was  it  hard  to  trooe 
Both  the  bright  parents  through  the  infant's  faoe. 
Whfin  fifteen  years,  in  Ida's  cool  retreat, 
The  hoy  had  told,  he  left  his  native  seat, 
And  sought  fresh  fountains  in  a  foreign  soil: 
The  pleauure  leesen'd  the  attending  toil. 
With  eager  steps  the  Lyciaii  fields  he  crost. 
And  fields  that  border  on  the  Lyciau  coast; 
A  river  here  he  view'd  so  lovely  bright, 
It  shew'd  the  bottom  in  a  fairer  light, 
Nor  kept  a  sand  eoneeal'd  from  human  eight. 
The  stream  produo'd  nor  slimy  ooze,  nor  weedi, 
Nor  miry  rushes,  nor  the  spiky  reeds ; 
But  dealt  enriching  moisture  all  around 
The  frnitful  hanks  with  cheerful  verdure  crown'd. 
And  kept  the  spring  eternal  on  the  ground. 
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OVin's      HETA  HORPBOSEB.  US 

A  nymph  presides,  nor  practia'd  in  the  chase, 

Nor  skilful  sit  the  bow,  nor  at  llie  race  ; 

Of  uU  the  hlue-ejed  daughters  of  the  rnnin, 

The  only  stranger  to  Diana's  train  : 

Her  sisters  often,  as  'tis  said,  would  cry 

"  Fy  Salmaois.  what  always  idle  I  fy, 

Or  take  thy  quiver,  or  thy  arrows  seize, 

And  mil  the  toils  of  hunting  with  thy  ease." 

Nor  ouiver  she  nor  arrows  e'er  wou'd  seise, 

Nor  mix  the  toils  of  hunting  with  her  ease. 

But  oft  would  bathe  her  in  the  crystal  tide, 

Oft  with  a.  comb  her  dewy  locks  divide; 

Now  in  the  limpid  streams  she  riew'd  her  face, 

And  drest  lier  image  in  the  floating  glass ; 

On  beds  of  leaves  she  now  repos'd  her  limbs. 

Now  gather'd  flowers  that  grew  about  her  streams  ; 

And  then  by  ehaace  was  gathering,  as  she  stood 

To  view  the  boy,  and  long'd  for  what  she  view'd. 

Pain  wou'd  she  meet  the  youth  with  hasty  feet, 
She  fa-'i  wou'd  meet  him,  but  refus'd  to  meet 
Before  her  looks  were  set  with  aicest  care, 
And  well  deserv'd  to  he  reputed  fair. 
"  Bright  youth,"  phe  cries,  "  whom  all  thy  features  prove 
A  god,  and,  if  a.  god,  the  god  of  love ; 
But  if  a  mortal,  blest  thy  nurse's  broast, 
Blest  are  thy  parents,  and  thy  sisters  blest : 
But,  oh,  bow  blest  I  how  more  than  blost  thy  bride, 
Ally'd  in  bliss,  if  any  yet  ally'd. 
If  80,  let  mine  the  stoVn  enjoyments  be  ; 
If  no:,  behold  a  willing  bride  in  me." 

The  boy  knew  nought  of  love,  and  tonah'd  with  Bhams, 
He  Btrove,  and  blusht,  but  still  the  blush  became  : 


In  rising  bloshes  BltU  fresh  beauties  rose ; 
The  auiiny  side  of  frnit  suyh  blushes  ebows, 
And  siicli  the  moon,  wlien  all  her  silver  whila 
Turns  in  eelipaes  to  a  ruddy  Ugbt. 
The  nymph  still  begs,  if  Dot  a.  uoblcr  bliu, 
A  cold  salute  at  least,  a  sister's  kiss : 
And  now  prepares  to  take  the  lovely  boj 
Between  her  arms.     He,  innoMutly  ooj, 
Replies,  "  Or  leave  me  to  myself  alone, 
Ton  rude  uncivil  nymph,  or  I'll  begone." 
''  Fair  stranger  then,"  says  she,  "  it  shall  be  so ; '' 
And,  for  shu  fear'd  his  threats,  she  feign'd  to  ga; 
But  hid  within  a  covert's  neighbouring  green, 
She  kept  him  still  in  si^t,  herself  unseen. 
The  boy  now  fancies  all  the  danger  o'er, 
And  innocently  sports  about  the  sliore, 
Playful  and  wanton  to  the  stream  he  trips. 
And  dips  his  foot,  and  sbivers  as  he  dips. 
The  coolness  pleas'd  him,  and  witli  eager  hasta 
His  airy  garments  on  the  banks  he  oast; 
His  godlike  features,  and  his  heavenly  hue, 
And  all  his  beauties  were  espos'd  to  view. 
His  naked  limbs  the  nymph  with  rapture  spies, 
While  hotter  passions  in  her  bosom  rise. 
Flush  ID  her  cheeks,  and  sparkle  in  her  eyes. 
She  longs,  she  burns  to  clasp  him  in  her  arms, 
And  looks,  and  sighs,  and  kindles  at  his  charms 

Now  all  undrest  upon  the  banks  be  stood, 
And  clapt  his  sides,  and  leapt  into  tbe  flood  : 
His  lovely  limbs  the  silver  waves  divide, 
Hi:  limbs  appear  more  lovely  through  the  tidej 


Ab  lilicB  eliut  wilLiu  a  cr;^Bta1  case, 

Receive  a  glosaj  lustre  from  the  glass. 

"  He's  mine,  he's  all  my  own,"  the  Naiad  cries 

And  flings  □fi'  all,  and  after  liim  she  flies. 

Aiid  DOW  filie  fastens  oa  him  aa  he  swims, 

And  holda  hiin  close,  and  wraps  about  his  limbs. 

The  more  the  hoy  resisted,  and  was  coy, 

The  more  she  dipt,  and  kist  the  struggling  boy. 

So  when  the  wriggling  snake  is  aoatcht  on  high 

In  eagle's  claws,  and  hisses  in  the  sky, 

Aronnd  tlie  foe  his  twirling  tail  he  flings, 

And  twists  her  legs,  and  writhes  about  her  wings. 

The  restless  boy  still  ohslinately  strove 
To  free  himself,  and  still  refus'd  her  love. 
Amidst  hia  limbs  she  kept  her  limbs  entwined, 
"  And  ffby,  coy  youth,"  she  cries,  "  why  thus  nnkind  1 
Oh  may  the  gods  thus  keep  us  ever  joiu'd  I 
Oh  may  we  never,  never  part  again  I" 
So  pray 'd  the  nyraph,  nor  did  she  pray  in  vain: 
For  now  she  finds  him,  as  his  limbs  she  prest, 
Grow  nearer  still,  and  nearer  to  her  breast; 
TiU,  piercing  each  the  other's  fiesh,  they  run 
Together,  and  incorporate  in  one  : 
Last  in  one  face  are  both  their  faces  join'd. 
Ah  when  the  stock  and  grafted  twig  eombin'd 
Shoot  up  the  same,  and  wear  a  common  rind  : 
Both  bodies  in  a  single  body  mii, 
A  single  body  with  a  double  aei. 

The  boy,  thus  lost  in  woman,  now  survey 'd 
The  river's  guilty  stream,  and  thus  be  prayed. 
(He  pray'd,  but  wonder'd  at  bis  softer  tone, 
SurprJs'd  to  hear  a  voice  but  half  bis  own) 


"^ 


iEgeon  makes  ■  diverting  figure  in  it. 

Neu  diTersB  tamea:  quuleiii  devet  ei 

The  thought  is  very  pretty,  of  giving  Doris  and  her  daugbtera 

auab  a  difference  in  their  looks  aa  is  natural  to  difibrent  persons, 
and  yet  such  a  likeness  as  ahoweil  their  a&mty.  ■ 


,  urbeaqiie  ge"'*  Bylvaaqiia,  reraaqna. 


The  leas  important  figures  are  veil  huddled  together  in  the  pro- 
miscaous  deacriptioo  at  the  end,  which  very  well  represents  ith»t 
the  painters  call  a  group. 

Circum  coput  omtie  mieantos 

Depoinlt  radios ;  prapiuaqiia  acvedere  jimril. 

P.  50.  1.  32. — And  fiung  r/je  blaze,  &c.     It  gives  us  a  gresi 
image  of  Phcobns,  that  the  youth  w&s  forced  to  look  on  bim  at 
diEtanae,  and  not  ablo  to  approach  him  till  he  had  lain  ■  aside  tke 
circle  of  rays  tliat  caat  such  a  glory  about  his  head.     And, 
deed,  we  may  every  where  observe  in  Ovid,  that  he  never  fails  of, 
a  due  loftiness  in  bis  ideas,  tho'  he  wants  it  in  bis  words.     Ai 
this  I  think  infinitely  better  than  to  have  sublime  ex; 

.n  thoughts,  which  is  generally  tbe  true  churBracter  of  Clai 
dian  and  Statius.     But  this  is  not  considered  by  them  who 


I 

8  o£ 

i 


'  Jlad  lain  ande.  lie  uaea  Iain  for  laid  vtry  im]iro|>crly,  liere, 
elMwIwifl,  OD  tlie  idea,  1  auppose,  tliut  tJie  Turb  laf/  Ilea  Ivo  ppifeut  pai^ 
tiuiplea;  jnat  ub  the  verli  load  has  laaded  and  laaiien.^liat  tlie /oot  ii 
atlierwUu;  and  the  Feai'on  i»  not  far  to  seek.  The  duiiblf^  d  in  the  P^ular 
partii;iplti  "ioadi^"  liuviiig  ao  ili  sound,  the  vbi'  {[iiidaallj  introduced  toait 
In,  winch  iiur  nk'er  wiitCJB.  and  aiiia»|^t  the  rtit,  our  natlior.  prefers  to 
loixM,  tiioutfli  tJie  last  it  Lot  entirelv  disured.  'Ihere  woa  not  tlie  wdm 
reason  f»r  ofiangiii^  laid  tu  lain  ;  and  the  use  has  uever  iirevuiled :  if  it 
had,  ■'  had  lam  anid-' "  is.  by  acwdent,  better  thun  "  had  laid  atide ;  "  and 
tliat  maliority  of  wiund  Induced,  nti  iluubt,  our  delicute  writer,  who  wu 
tor,  lo  prefer  "lam,"  is  this  plaue,  t<>  I'lid,  without  reflGrtinK  tlist  the  . 
lublbhed  practice  waa.  for  gaud  teiiaon.  againet  him, — "Xuin"  la,  properj 
the  perfect  partiulple  of  lyt — laid,  of  lag. 


down  Ovid  in  tlie  gross,  for  a  low  middle  way  of  writing. 

can  be  more  simple  and  unadorned,  than  his  deBcripttou  of  En**  I 

c«ladu8  in  tlie  aizlh  book  ? 

Kititur  [lie qu idem,  pugnatque  reaurgere  vepe, 
D«itra  sail  Aiisniiio  tn&Qiie  est  subj»cto  Peloro, 
Lffiva  Pouhjne  libi,  Ulibipo  crura  premuntur, 
Degravat  j£tnii  cnput,  aub  qui  reBUpioui  sreno* 
EjecUt,  flommainque  fero  vomit  uve  Typlinnn. 

But  the  image  we  have  here  is  truly  great  and  sublime,  of  a  giant 
vomiting  out  a  tempest  of  fire,  aod  heaving  up  all  Sicily,  with 
the  body  of  an  island  upon  his  breast,  and  a  vast  proTaoutory  on 
either  arm. 

There  are  few  boobs  that  have  had  worse  commentators  00' 
them  that)  Grid's  Metamorpboses.  Those  of  the  graver  soril^' 
have  been  wholly  taken  up  in  the  mythologies,  and  think  thfljT- 
have  appeared  very  judidooa,  if  they  have  shown  us  out  of  aa 
old  author  that  Ovid  is  mistaken  in  a  pedigree,  or  has  turned' 
such  a  person  into  a  wolf  that  ought  to  have  been  made  a  tiger.' 
Others  have  employed  themselves  on  what  never  entered  into  tbft 
poet's  thoughts,  in  adapting  a  dull  moral  to  every  story,  and 
making  the  persons  of  hja  poems  to  bu  only  nicknames  for  suoh 
virtues  or  vices ;  particuiarly  the  pious  commentator,  Alexander 
Boss,  has  dived  deeper  into  our  author's  design  than  any  of  tha 
rest ;  for  he  discovers  in  hiui  the  greatest  mysteries  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  Gods  almost  in  every  page  some  typical  rcpre- 
BCntation  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  £ut  if  these' 
writers  have  gone  too  deep,  others  have  been  wholly  employed  in  ■ 
the  surface,  most  of  tbem  serving  only  to  help  out  a  school-boy 
in  the  construing  part ;  or  if  tliey  go  out  of  their  way,  it  is  only 
to  mark  out  the  gitoma:  of  the  author,  ns  they  call  them,  which 
are  gBuerally  the  heaviest  pieces  of  a  poet,  distinguished  from 
tho  rest  by  Italian  characters.     The  best  of  Ovid's  expositors  it 


122  NOTES. 

he  that  wrote  for  tho  Dauphin's  use,  who  has  very  well  shewn  tht 
meaning  of  the  author,  but  seldom  reflects  on  his  beauties  or  im- 
perfections ;  for  in  most  places  he  rather  acts  the  geographer 
than  the  critic,  and,  instead  of  pointing  out  the  fineness  of  a  de- 
scription, only  tells  you  in  what  part  of  the  world  the  place  is 
situated.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  consider  Ovid  under  the  charac- 
ter of  a  poet,  and  endeavour  to  show  him  impartially,  without  the 
usual  prejudice  of  a  translator ;  which  I  am  the  more  willing  to 
do,  because  I  believe  such  a  comment  would  give  the  reader  a 
truer  taste  of  poetry  than  a  comment  on  any  other  poet  would 
do ;  for  in  reflecting  on  the  ancient  poets,  men  think  they  may 
venture  to  praise  all  they  meet  with  in  some,  and  scarce  any  thing 
in  others  ;  but  Ovid  is  confest  to  have  a  mixture  of  both  kinds^ 
to  have  something  of  the  best  and  worst  poets,  and  by  conse- 
quence, to  be  the  fairest  subject  for  criticism. 

P.  51.  1.  13.  My  soriy  says  he^  &c.  Phcebus's  speech  is 
very  nobly  ushered  in,  with  the  terque  quaterque  conciUiens 
illustre  caput — and  well  represents  the  danger  and  difficulty  of 
the  undertaking;  but  that  which  is  its  peculiar  beauty,  and 
makes  it  truly  Ovid's,  is  the  representing  them  just  as  a  father 
would  to  his  young  son ; 

Per  tamen  adversi  gradieris  comua  tauri, 
Hsemoniosque  arcus,  yiolentique  ora  leonis, 
Ssevaque  circuitu  curvantem  brachia  longo 
Scorpion,  atque  aliter  cunrantem  bi'achia  cancmm. 

for  one  while  he  scares  him  with  bugbears  in  the  way, 


— Vasti  quoque  rector  Olympi, 

Qui  fera  terribili  jaculetur  fulmina  dextrS, 

Non  agat  hos  curnis ;  et  quid  Jove  majus  habetur  f 

Deprecor  hoc  unum  quod  vero  nomine  psena, 

Non  honor  est     Paenam,  Phaeton,  pro  inunere  poscis. 

asd  m  other  places  perfectly  tattles  like  a  father,  which  ly  the 


F 


makes  the  length  of  the  speech  very  natural,  and  oonoludei 
all  the  foadneas  and  conocra  of  a  tender  parent 

Patrio  pater  ease  metu  prob'ir ;  iuipi«e  Tulltw 

Ecce  meos:  ntiiiamqUQ  oculns  in  picture  pcwBea 
Iiuerorc,  et  patriua  Jntug  deprendera  cnnul   ibo. 

'.  53.  L  13.— A  golden  axle,  &o.  Grid  has  more  toma 
and  repetitious  !□  his  words  than  anj  of  the  Latin  poets,  which 
are  always  wonderfully  easy  and  natural  in  him.     The  repetition 

f  aureus,  and  the  transition  to  argentctis,  in  the  description  of 
chariot,  gives  these  veraea  a  great  sweetness  and  majesty. 
A, 
P.  54.  L  7. — Dnve  'em.  not  on  directly,  &o.  Several  have 
ndeaToured  to  vindicate  Ovid  against  the  old  objection,  that  he 
mistakes  the  annnal  for  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  sun.  The 
Dauphin's  notes  tell  us  that  Ovid  knew  very  well  the  sun  did  not 
pass  through  all  the  signs  he  names  in  one  day,  but  that  he  makes 
Phoebus  mention  them  only  to  frighten  Phaeton  from  the  under- 
ing.  But  though  this  may  answer  for  what  Phcobus  says  in 
first  speech,  it  cannot  for  what  is  said  in  this,  where  he  is  ac- 
lly  giving  directions  for  his  journey,  and  plaiuly 

9«otaa  in  obliqnum  est  lata  ourvamias  limeg, 
Zonarumquo  trium  contenCiiB  fine  pulumqua 
EfFilgit  auxtralem,  juattumque  aquilonibtis  Arutuo, 

scribes  the  motion  through  all  the  lodiae. 
Ibid.  1.  23. — And  not  my  chariot,  &o.  Ovid's  verse  is 
siliis  non  curribus  utere  nostris  This  way  of  joining  two 
h  different  ideas  as  chariot  and  counsel  to  the  same  verb  is 
y  used  by  Ovid,  but  is  a  very  low  kind  of  wit,  and  has 
nye  in  it  a  raiituie  of  pun,  because  the  verb  must  be  taken  la 


tM  IfOTBS 

*  difitireDt  sense  when  it  is  joined  nitb  one  of  E 

what  it  has  in  oonjanctloa  with  the  Other.  Thus  in  the  end  of 
this  story  he  tells  you  that  Jupiter  flung  a  thunderbolt  at  Phaeton 
— Pariterque,  aniind^ue,  rolisque  expuHC  aurigam,  where  ha. 
makes  a  forced  piece  of  Latin  {animd  expulit  aurigam)  that  hs 
maj  couple  the  soul  and  the  wheels  to  the  same  verb. 

P.  55.  1,  17. — T!i€  youth  was  in  a  maze,  &o.  It  is  impoffr 
Bible  for  a  man  to  bo  drawn  in  a  greater  confusion  than  FhaetoQ 
is ;  but  tbe  antithesis  of  light  and  darkness  a  little  flattens  tbt 
desortption.  Suntque  oculis  lenebra  per  tantum  Ittmat 
aborta. 

J6idA.  20. — 7%en  the  seven  stars,  &0.  I  wonder  none  of  OvidV 
DommeD tutors  have  taken  notice  of  the  oversight  Lc  baa  commit-' 
ted  in  this  verse,  where  he  makes  the  Triones  grow  warm  before, 
there  was  ever  such  a  sign  in  the  heavens  ;  for  he  tells  u 
very  book,  that  Jupiter  turned  Calisto  into  this  coustellalioi 
after  he  had  repaired  the  ruias  that  Phaeton  had  made  ia  tb| 

F.  57.  L  12. — Afhos  and  Tmolus,  &c,  Ovid  has  here,  afte^ 
the  way  of  tbe  old  poets,  given  us  a  catalogue  of  the  mountaisii; 
and  rivers  which  were  burnt.  But,  that  I  might  not  tire  thtf 
English  render,  I  have  left  out  some  of  them  that  make  uo  fignni 
in  tbe  description,  and  inverted  tbe  order  of  the  rest  aiMSording 
as  the  amoothnesB  of  my  verse  required. 

P.  58.  I.  5.—^  Twos  (/te«,  C/icy  say,  the  swarthy  Moor,  &Q, 
This  is  the  only  Metamorphosis  in  all  this  long  atorj,  which,  or*" 
trary  to  oustoin,  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  critics  m 
determine  whether  what  follows  it  be  not  too  great  ai  excursit^ 
in  him  who  proposes  it  as  his  whole  design  to  let  us  know  tbs 
obanges  of  things.  I  dare  say  that  if  Ovid  bad  not  religioustf 
observed  the  reports  of  tbe  ancient  mytbologists,  we  should  hw 
seen    Phantoa  turned  into  some  creature   or   other  that  hati 


(be  light  oi  the  sud  ;  or  perliaps  iuto  an  eagle  that  still  takes 

pleasure  to  gaze  on  it. 

Iliiil.  1,  2(5. — The  frighted  Nile,  &c.  Ovid  has  made  m 
L,great  many  pleasant  images  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  story 
[Hia  TeraeB  on  the  Nile — 

Nilns  in  extremum  fugit  perterritua  orbem 
Occuluitque  caput  quoJ  adhuo  latut :  ostia  icptom 
Pulverulenta  vacant,  ieptecn  Bine  ttunune  vallw, 

■are  as  noble  aa  Virgil  coald  have  written  ;  bat  then  he  ooj^t  Djt 
fto  have  mentioned  the  ohannel  of  the  sea  afterwards, 

Mure  oontraliitiir,  Bioofciiue  est  oampiia  Areiira, 

Kl>ecaiiae  the  thought  ia  lea  near  the  other.     The  image  of  the 
ijCjclades  is  a  very  pretty  one  ; 

QucM  altum  texernt  nqnor 

£xiatuut  montes,  et  (-pareaa  Cyuladas  augeut ; 

fliat  to  tell  na  that  the  awana  grew  warm  in  Cayster, 

Medio  Tolucires  oaluero  CilyBtro, 

ud  that  the  Dolphins  durst  not  leap, 


Neo  BO  Bupcr  »qaora  cum 

Tollere  BOmuetoB  audeot  Delphinea  io  aurai, 

b  intolerably  trivial  on  so  great  a  auhjeet  as  the  burning  ,1  the 
rorld. 

P.  59.  L   17. — 2Se  earth  at  length,  &o.     We  Lave  twe  a 

ech  of  the  earth,  which  will  doubtless  seem  very  unuatural  to 

'  an  English  reader.     It  is,  I  believe,  the  boldest  prosapopaia  of 

any  in  the  old  poets ;  or  if  it  were  never  so  natural,  I  cannot 

'but  think  she  speaks  too  much  in  any  reason  for  one  in  her  oou 


F 

^H         P.  83.  1.    17. — TIte  dignUy  ofcmpire,  &c.     Tliia  ator>  ii   ' 
^^V  prettily  told,  and  very  well  brought  in  hy  those  two  sorioua  lines,    ' 

^1  irithoi 


OB   BDBOPA  B   SAFE, 


bone  CODVeniunt,  nee  in  nnl  seJe  moranlnr, 
■aoi.     Sceptri  grnvitate  relicU,  <lic,i 


I  nithout  wliicli  the  whole  fable  would  have  appeared  very  profane. 
P.  84.  L  25.— 27«;  frighted  nymph  looks,  &ij.     Thia  oou- 
.atenutton  and  behuTiour  of  Europa 


Europe  n ;  vt 
Ipsu  viilelmt 


n  di^i^at  imagine  tauri 
r II III,  treta  vera  puturaa. 
t  Bpeetare  I'^lii^tas, 


['  Auilientis  aqute,  LimiJaaque  reduuere  plantaa, 

is  better  described  in  Araohne's  picture  in  the  sixth  book,  than 
it  is  here ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  TatiuB  his  Clitopbon  and 
Leucippo,  than  in  either  place.     It  is  indeed  usual  among  the 

I  Latin  poets  (who  bad  more  art  and  reflection  than  the  Qreoian) 
to  take  hold  of  all  opportunities  to  describe  the  picture  of  aoj 
place  or  action,  which  they  generally  do  better  tlian  they  could 

I  the  place  or  action  itself;  because  in  the  deaeriptlon  of  a  picture 
you  have  a  double  subject  before  you,  either  to  describe  tfa« 
picture  itself,  or  what  is  represented  in  it. 


OK  THB  BTOBtBB  IN 


£  TatBQ  BOOK,  FAdE  BS. 


I 


There  is  so  great  a 
morphosea,  that  he  who 


FAB.  1, 

'iety  iu  the  arguments  of  the  Met»- 
uld  treat  'em  rightly,  ought  to  be  a 
master  of  all  styles,  and  every  different  way  of  writing.  rOvid, 
indeed,  shows  himself  most  iu  a  familiar  story,  where  the  cfai«f 
be  eaiy  aud  natnral ;  bat  wanta  neither  etrengl 
expression,  when  he  endeavours  after  it,  in  the 
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BabUme  aud  luaulj  subjeota  nf  hia  poem.  In  the  present  fabla 
the  aerpeut  is  terribly  dt^scribuil,  and  hia  behaviour  very  well 
imagined,  the  a<;tioiis  of  both  parties  in  the  cncouotcr  are 
natural,  aud  the  language  that  repreaents  them  more  strong  and 
maHouIinelthan  what  we  usually  meet  with  in  this  poet :  if  there 
be  any  faults  in  tlie  narratioD,  they  are  these,  perhaps,  which 
follow. 

P.  87.  L  12. — Spire  above  spire,  &o.  jOvid,  to  make  bis 
aerpent  more  terrible,  and  to  raise  the  character  of  hia  champion, 
has  given  too  great  a  lonac  to  Lis  imagination,  and  exeeeded  all 
the  bounds  of  probability.  He  tells  us,  that  when  he  raised  up 
but  half  his  body,  he  over-looked  a  tall  forest  of  oaks,  and  that 
Lis  whole  body  was  as  large  as  that  of  tho  serpent  in  the  ikies. 
None  but  a  madman  would  have  attacked  such  a  monster  aa  this 
is  described  to  be  ;  nur  can  we  have  any  notion  of  a  mortal's 
Btftading  against  him.  |  Virgil  is  not  ashamed  of  making  ^ueaa 
fly  and  tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  far  less  formidable  foe,  where  hd 
gives  us  the  description  of  Polyphemus,  in  the  third  book;  ho 
knew  very  well  that  a  monster  was  not  a  proper  enemy  for  hia 
hero  to  encounter;  but  we  siiould  certainly  have  seen  Cadmoa 
hewing  down  the  Cyclops,  had  he  fallen  in  Ovid's  way;  or  if 
Statius'a  little  Tydeua  had  been  thrown  on  Sicily,  it  is  probablv 
be  would  not  have  spared  one  of  the  whole  brotherhood. 


I 


— Phamit■^  »ive  ilU  tela  parabsnt, 


Sive  fugam, aive  ip«e  timar  piohibebat  utrumque, 
Oooupat : 

P.  87.  L  19.— /««am  Ike  7>/rians,&e.  The  poet  codd  not 
keq)  np  his  narration  all  along,  in  the  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of  an  heroic  style :  he  has  here  sunk  into  the  flatness  of  prose, 
where  he  tet'a  us  the  behaviour  of  the  Tyrians  at  the  sight  of  the 
■arpeiit : 


1 
I 
1 


Kt  jocalum;  leloque  aniiuue  pnraUnUi 

And  in  a  few  lines  after  lets  drop  the  najeaty  of  bis  verse,  i 
the  suko  of  one  of  bis  little  turns.     Uow  does  be  languish  in  that 

which  seems  a  laboured  Hue?  T)istia  sanguineA  lamberUem 
i  lingua.  And  what  paius  does  he  take  to  express  the 
i   breaking  the  force  of  the  stroke,  by  shrinkiug  back 


eerpent's 
from  it  ? 


Sed  levo 

LfFsaqne  colladabat 

Codendo  feuit. 


■t,v 


lia  ae  retr»)iebat  ab  ictu, 
JB  ire  aiaebst. 


P.  90.1.  \.^Aml  JUngi  the  future,  Sco.  The  description 
if  men  rising  out  of  the  ground  is  as  beautiful  a  passage  aa  any 
a  Oyid :  it  strikes  the  imagtBation  very  strongly ;  we  see  their 
motion  in  the  first  part  of  it,  and  their  multitude  In  the  messis 
virontm  at  last 

Jbid.  I  9. — The  breathing  harvest,  &o.  {Mettis  elypeata  ] 

rorutn.     The  beauty  of  these  words  would  have  been  greater, 

f  had  only  fficssis  nVorjin*  been  espressed  without  clypeula;  for 

■the  reader's  mind  would  have  been  delighted  with  two  suchdiffer- 

!  est  ideas  eonipouuded  together,  but  can  scarce  attend  to  such  a 

complete  image  as  is  made  out  of  all  three. 

This  way  of  mixing  two  different  ideas  together  in  one  image, 
as  it  is  a  great  surprise  to  the  reader,  is  a  great  beauty  in  poetry, 
if  there  be  sufficient  ground  for  it  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  that 
is  described.  The  Latin  poets  are  very  full  of  it,  especially  the 
worst  of  them,  for  the  more  correct  use  it  hut  sparingly,  as,  in- 
deed, the  nature  of  things  will  seldom  afford  a  just  occasion  for 
it.  When  any  thing  we  describe  has  accidentally  in  it  some 
quality  that  seems  repugnant  to  its  nature,  or  is  very  extraordi- 
nary and  uncommon  in  things  of  that  species,  such  a  oompoimded 
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image  u  wa  are  dow  speaking  of  is  nukde,  bj  turaiog  tliie  qaality  / 
into  tat  epithet  of  nhat  we  describo./  Thus  Claudiati,  Laving  got  , 
a  hollow  ball  of  crytttal,  nitli  wnter  in  the  midst  of  it,  for  his  sub- 
ject, tabes  tlie  advantage  of  considering  the  crystal  as  bard,  ston^ ,  r 
precious  water,  uud  the  water  as  soft,  fluid,  imperfect  crystal : 
thus  spurts  off  above  a  dozeu  epigrama,  ia  setting  his  words 
ideas  at  variance  among  oue  another.  He  has  a  great  msny 
beauties  of  this  nature  in  iiiin,  but  he  gives  Limself  up  so  muoh 
to  thia  way  of  writing,  tLat  a  man  may  easily  know  where  to  meet 
irith  tbem  whcu  be  sees  Lis  subject,  and  often  strains  so  hard  for 
them  that  he  many  times  makes  Lis  dcHcriptious  bombastic  aud 
jjiinatural.  "What  work  would  he  have  made  with  Virgil's  golden 
bough.  Lad  Lo  been  to  describe  it  ?  We  sLould  certainly  Lave 
seen  the  yellow  bark,  golden  sprouts,  radiant  leaves,  blooming 
metal,  branching  gold,  and  all  the  quarrels  that  could  Lave  been 
raised  between  words  of  such  different  uatures :  when  we  sea  Vir- 
gil contented  with  Lis  auH  froiideiUis ;  and  what  is  the  same, 
though  much  finer  expressed, — FYondeidt  virga  metaXlo.  This 
ooinposition  of  different  ideas  is  often  met  with  in  a  whole  sen- 
tence, where  circumstaucea  are  happily  reconciled  that  seem 
wholly  foreign  to  each  other;  and  is  often  found  among  Latin 
poets,  (for  the  Greeks  wanted  art  for  it)  in  their  descriptions  of 
pictures,  images,  dreams,  apparitions,  metamorphoses,  and  the 
like;  where  they  bring  together  two  aueL  thwarting  ideas,  by 
making  one  part  of  their  descriptions  relate  to  the  represetttatioD, 
and  the  ctber  to  the  thing  that  ia  represented.  Of  this  nature  ia 
that  verse,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  wittiest  in  Virgil;  Attollera 
humcris  famamqtie  clfala  nepotum,  ^a.  8,  where  he  desctibea 
JStieus  carrying  on  his  sliouldcrs  the  reputation  and  fortunea  nf 
bis  posterity ;  which,  though  very  odd  and  aurpriaing,  is  plainly 
nftd':  out,  when  we  consider  Low  these  disagreeing  idcoa  are 
•cmcilod,  and  his  posterity's  fame  aud  fate  made  ^ortahla  b^  W 


I 

i 


\ 


engraven  on  the  shield.     Thus,  when  Ovid  tella  u  that  Pitllafl 

tore  in  pieces  Arachue's  work,  where  she  haii  embioidered  all  the 

rapes  that  the  gods  had  (ioinmltted,  he  su)s — Rupit  caleslia 

mina.     I  shull  conclude  this  tediona  reflection  -^ 

stroke  of  this  nature,  out  of  Mr.  Montagu's  Poei 

where  he  tells  us  how  the  king  of  France  would 

brated  by  hia  aubjecta,  if  he  bad  ever  gained  sue] 

wound  as  King  William's  at  the  fight  of  the  Boyne: 

HiB  bleeding  arm  had  furnish'!]  all  their  room^ 
And  run  for  over  parpte  in  the  looma. 


P.  9i.  1.   \.—Bere    Cailmus    reign'd.      This 
BolemnrtranaitioQ  to  the  atorj  of  Actfeon,  which  is 
told.      The  goddeaa,  and  her  maida  nndresaing  her, 
with    diverting   cireumstancea.     Aetjeon's  flight,  confusion,  aiulg 
griefe,  are  paaaionatelj  represented ;  but  it  is  a  pity  the  wh<4 
narration  should  be  so  oarelesaly  closed  up. 


Nee  capere  oblatie  aegneni  EipevtacuU  prwdffi. 
Vellet  flbiisae  qiiidem,  Bed  udost,  vellctque  lider^ 
KoD  etiam  eentire,  caaum  fera  facta  auorum. 

P.  94,  1.  5. — A  generous  pack,  &o.  I  hare  not  ho! 
troubled  myself  to  call  over  Acteeou's  pack  of  dogs  in  rhyi 
Spot  and  Whitefoot  raakp  but  a  mean  figure  in  heroic  verse,  a 
the  Greek  uauiea  Ovid  uses  would  sound  a  great  deal  worse, 
closes  up  his  own  catalogue  with  a  kiud  of  a  jest  on  it,  qtios 
refcrre  mora  est — whicb,  by  tlie  way,  is  too  light  and  full  of  ■ 
mour  for  the  other  serious  parts  of  this  story. 

This  way  of  inaerting   catalogues  of  proper  names  in  i 
poaim,  the  Latins  took  from  the  Clreeka  but  have  made  t 


more  pleasant  than  those  they  imitate,  hj  adapting  eo  jnaoj  d^-^ 
lightful  charaotera  to  tlieir  persona'  names ;  in  whioU  part  Ovid% 
Gopiouaneas  of  invcutioD,  and  great  iusiglit  into  nature,  has  given 
him  the  precedeuce  to  all  the  poets  that  ever  came  before  or  after 
him.  The  smoothneBS  of  our  English  verse  is  too  muoh  lost  by 
the  repfttition  of  proper  names,  which  is  otherwise  verj  natural 
and  absolutely  necessary  in  some  cases ;  as  before  a  battle, 
raise  in  out  mioda  an  answerable  espectation  of  the  event,  and  a 
lively  idea  of  the  numbers  that  arc  engaged.  For  had  Hi 
or  Virgil  only  told  ua  in  two  or  three  lines  before  their  fighta, 
that  there  were  forty  thousaud  of  each  aide,  our  imaginatioa 
could  not  possibly  have  been  ho  affected,  as  when  ne  see  everj 
leader  singled  out,  and  every  regiment  is  a  maunor  drawn  i 

FAB.  m. 
P.  95.  L  19. — How  Semele,  &o.  This  is  one  of  Ovid 
tshed  stories.  The  transition  to  it  is  proper  and  unforced  ;  Juno, 
in  her  two  speeches,  acts  incomparably  well  the  parts  of  a  re- 
eentiiig  goddess  and  a  tattling  Durse  :  Jupiter  makes  a  very  ma- 
jestic figure  with  his  thunder  and  lightning,  but  it  is  still  aucU  a 
one  as  shows  who  drew  it ;  for  who  does  not  plainly  discover 
Ovid's  hand  in  the 

Quil  tamen  uigtie  potest,  vires  sihi  deniere  tenti 
Nee,  quo  ceDtireiaaum  dojecerat  igne  Typbiea, 
Nuue  armatuF  eo  :  nimium  feritatU  ia  illo. 

Sat  sliud  leviua  fulaieo,  coi  dtxtra  Cjclopnio 
Savitiffi  flammffiqiie  mtnaa,  minus  addidit  IrK 
Tela  SecuDila  voL'ant  auiieri. 

"•.  96.  1.  20. —  "Tis  well,    says  she,  &o.     Virgil  has  made  • 
Be.  •<'  of  one  of  his  goddesses  in  the  fifth  .^neid  \  bat  if  vo  Qan. 


I'Jt  H 

J  de-,H 
)vid'afl 


¥ 

H   parn 
■   iLis 

^       In 


ptrn  ibe  speeah  she  there  makes  vith  that  uf  her  name-sake  la 
-this  atory,  we  may  fiud  the  genius  of  eauh  poet  disoovering  itself 
in  the  languRgc  of  the  nurse  ;  Virgil's  Iris  coiiltl  not  have  epoken 
more  niajeatically  in  her  own  shape ;  hut  Juno  is  so  niuob  altered 
from  heraolf  in  Ovid,  that  the  goddess  is  quite  lost  in  the  old 


I 

I 


■  SJlB-  T. 

P,  100.  L  27. — She  canH  begin,  &c.  If  playing  on  worda" 
be  Jscuaable  in  any  poem,  it  is  in  this,  where  Bcho  is  a  speaker ; 
but  it  is  80  meau  a  kiud  of  nit,  that  if  it  deserves  excuse  it  can 
oUim  no  more. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Essay  of  Human  Understanding,  has  given 
ns  the  best  account  of  wit,  in  short,  that  can  any  where  ho  Diet 
with.  "  Wit,"  sajs  he,  "  lies  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  put- 
tiog  those  together  with  quioknoas  and  variety,  wherein  can  be 
found  any  resemblance  or  congruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant 
pictures  and  agreeable  viaiuns  in  the  fancy."  Tlias  doea  true 
wit,  aa  this  incomparable  author  observes,  generally  consist  la 
the  likeness  of  ideas,  and  is  more  or  less  wit,  as  thia  likeness  in. 
ideas  is  more  surprising  and  unexpected.  But  as  true  wit  is 
nothing  else  but  a  similitude  in  Ic 


'  tude  in  words,  whether  it  lies  in  the  1 
anagram  and  acrostic ;  or  of  syllubles 

*  If  planing  on  uonb.     The  ti'snslator  would  ir 
the  amrtihip  of  Echo,  in  this  pliue,  because  it  wus 
had  auuther,  aud  better  reasua,  whiuh  Bliewa,  at  i 
and   the  unaffected  viriua  of  ihe  man;  who 


s  fiilse  wit  the  simili- 
s  of  letters  only,  as  in 
a  doggrel  rhyniea ;  or 

liiinate.  that  he  omitted 
i  plan  on  vnrdt;  bet  ha 
nup,  the  (lei'eBpy  of  the 
Tii't  to  make  a "  "' 


I 
I 


e  than  a  pretente,  appears  aova  the  folUiwin^  at'ii-y  of  KHrcissUB;  whei>(  J 

lO  is,  agaio,  iiitrodui:eil  by  Uviil  playing  an  aQTib,  !>□!  si  iuoffeoiuvely    ' 

t  QUI  critical  translutor  eondeacends  to  play  with  her. 

Ah,  t/rntth  1  bBtoted  in  vain,  Ef  ■rdsBuB  orlea  -, 


Ihrna  bliMiitl^bat^ra[died,^r«»IL 


■P 

^^r~  whole  v 
^H  kinds  ot 
■  that  La; 
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whole  woHs,  as  puns,  ecbos,  aud  the  like.  Besides  these  two 
kinds  of  fulse  u:id  true  wit,  there  is  another  of  n  middle  aature, 
thai  has  samothing  of  hoth  in  it.  Wheu  in  two  ideas  that  have 
some  reaeicblaace  with  each  other,  and  are  both  expressed  by 
same  word,  we  moke  use  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  to  speak 
that  of  one  idea  included  under  it,  which  is  proper  to  the  othc 
Thus,  for  example,  most  languages  have  hit  on  a  word,  which  pro- 
perly sigoiGea  fire,  to  express  love  by,  (and  therefore  we  may  ba 
Bure  there  ia  some  reaemhlance  in  the  ideas  mankind  have  of 
them ;)  from  henae  the  witty  poets  of  all  languages,  when  they 
have  once  called  love  a.  fire,  consider  it  no  longer  as  the  passion, 
but  Bpeak  of  it  under  the  notion  of  a  real  firo,  and,  as  the  turn  of 
wit  reijuires,  make  the  same  word  ia  the  same  scntenoc  staod  fot 
either  of  the  ideas  that  ia  anuesed  to  it.)  When  Ovid's  Apollo 
falls  in  love,  he  burns  with  a  new  fiamo  ;  when  the  sea-oyuiptui 
languish  with  this  passion,  they  kindle  in  the  wat«r;  the  Greek 
epigrammatist  fell  in  love  with  one  that  flung  a  snowball  at  him, 
and  therefore  takes  occasion  to  admire  how  fire  could  he  thua  con- 
oealed  in  snow.  In  abort,  whenever  the  poet  feels  any  tlting  in 
this  love  that  resembles  something  in  fire,  he  oarriea  ou  thia 
agreement  into  a  kind  of  allegory  ;  but  if,  as  in  the  prcccdiug  in- 
stances, he  finds  any  circuiuEtanae  in  his  love  contrary  to  the  n»- 
ture  of  £re,  he  calls  his  love  a  fire,  and  by  joining  this  circum- 
Blance  to  it,  snrprises  his  reader  with  a  seemiag  contradiction. 
I  should  not  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  instance,  had  it  not  been 
BO  frequent  inrOvid,  who  is  the  greatest  admirer  of  thia  mixed 
wit  of  all  the  ancients,  as  our  Cowley  is  among  the  modems. 
Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  the  greatest  poete  aeomed  it,  aa  in- 
deed it  is  only  fit  for  epigram  and  little  copiea  of  verses;  one 
wonld  wonder  therefore  how  so  sublinio  a  genius  as  Milton  could 
Bometiucs  fiiU  into  it,  in  auch  a  work  as  an  epic  poem.  But  Wb 
most  attribute  it  to  his  humouring  th»  vloioua  taate  of  the  age  ht. 


1 

I 


I 
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lived  in,  and  tbe  false  judgment  of  our  unlearned  Eogtish  readerff  ^ 

in  general,  who  have  few  of  them  a  rolish  of  the  n 
nod  noble  beauties  of  poetry. 


Ovid  seems  particularly  pleased  with  the  subject  of  this  story,  1 
but  has  notoriously  fallen  into  a  fault  he  is  often  taxed  with,  of  i 
Dot  knowing  when  he  baa  eaid  enough,  by  his  endeavouriiig  to  I 
excel.  How  bas  be  turned  and  twisted  that  one  thought  of  Nar-  I 
eua'a  being  the  person  beloved,  and  the  lover  too  f 

Cunctaqne  mirator  quibiu  e*t  mii'abitis  ipsa. 

Qui  probat,  ipso  probatur. 

Dprnque  petit  petitur.  pariterque  incendit  et  wdit. 
Atque  oGuloB  Idem  qui  decipit  incitat  error. 


rerque  oculoa  pent  ipaa  sooa 

Ui-or  Qmore  mei  flamnuiH  moveoqua  felMqua,  Aa. 

Jjnt  we  cannot  roeet  with  a  belter  instance  of  the  o 
and  wantonness  of  Ovid's  fancy,  than  in  that  particular  e 
Btanoe  at  the  end  of  the  story  of  Narcissus's  gazing  on  bia  face 
after  death  in  the  Stygian  waters,  The  design  was  very  bold,  of 
making  a  hoy  fall  in  love  with  himself  here  on  earth,  but  to  tor- 
ture him  with  the  same  passion  after  death,  and  not  to  let  hla 
ghost  rest  in  quiet,  was  intolerably  cruel  and  uncharitable.  i 

P.  101.  1.  25. — Sut  whilst  within,  &c.  Dumque  sitim  I 
tedare  cupit  sitia  altera  crevit.  We  have  here  a  touch  of  that  I 
mixed  wit  I  have  before  spoken  of,  but  I  think  the  measure  of  j 
pun  in  it  outweighs  the  true  wit ;  for  if  we  express  the  thought  J 
in  other  words,  the  turn  is  almost  lost.  This  passage  of  Nai-  I 
oissua  pi  jbably  gave  Milton  the  hint  of  applying  it  to  Eve,  I 
though  I  think  her  surprise  at  the  sight  of  her  own  face  in  the  | 
water,  far  more  just  and  natural,  than  this  of  Naruissus.  Sh*  J 
was  »  raw  unexperienced  being,  just  created  and  therefore  migU  J 
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tMiiy  he  snbjoot  to  the  delusion  ;  but  NorcisBUB  bad  been  in 
world  Bisteea  yeiirs,  and  wus  brother  uiid  eon  to  tlic  watur-ii}  luphi^  1 
aod  therefore  to  be  auppused  conversant  with  fountains  long  bft- J 
fore  this  fatal  mistake. 

P.  102.  L  29.—"  You  iraa,"  xays  he.,  &c.  Ovid 
juEtl}'  celebrated  for  the  passionate  speecliea  of  hia  poem.  They  | 
have  generally  abundance  of  nature  in  them,  but  I  leave  it  to  I 
better  judgment  to  consider  whether  thej  are  not  often  too  witty  ( 
and  too  tedious.  The  poet  never  cares  for  Brootliering  a  good  I 
thought  that  comes  in  liia  waj,  and  never  thinks  he  can  draw. I 
teiirs  enough  from  hia  reader,  by  which  means  our  grief  is  either  I 
diverted  or  spent  before  we  oomo  to  bis  coneluaion ;  for  we  cannot  I 
at  the  eamo  time  he  delighted  with  the  wit  of  the  poet,  and  coo-  J 
cemed  for  the  person  that  speaks  it ;  and  a  great  critic  bas  adf  I 
mirably  well  observed,  LaTnentationea  debent  esse  breves  et  can*  J 
dsa,nam  lachryina  subUb  excTesdt,ei  difficile  est  audilorem  ' 


vet  lectitrem 
one  in  N^ 
fecit  ?     Or 
from  Lis 


mo  animi  affecljt  diu  tenere.     Would  any 
ndition  bave  cried  out — Inopem,  i 

any  thing  be  more  unnatural  than  to  turn  off 

for  the  sake  of  a  pretty  reflection  ? 


VotDin  in  amunte  i 


;  vellem,  quod  amamus,  abasBet 


None,  I  suppose,  can  be  much  grieved  for  one  that  is  so  witty 
on  hia  own  afflictions.  But  I  think  we  may  every  where  observe 
in  Orid  that  be  employs  his  invention  more  than  his  judgment, 
.and  speaks  all  the  ingenious  things  that  can  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, rather  than  tbose  which  are  particularly  proper  to  the 
person  and  circumstances  of  the  speaker. 


I 


TES. 


FiB.  TO. 
Ptntheus  tints.     Tliera  i 
speecL  of  Petitlieus,  bat  I  believe  nono 


IB  a.  great  doftl^ 


P.  106.  1.  9.- 
of  spirit  and  fire 
beaidea  Orid  would  have  thought  of  the  transformation  of  the 
serpent's  teeth  for  an  ineitenient  to  the  Thehans'  courage,  when 
he  deeireB  them  Dot  to  degenerate  from  their  great  forelitther  the 
dragon,  and  draws  a  parallel  between  the  behaviour  of  thi 
both. 

Egte,  preeop  njeraorBa,  qui  uitia  stirpa  eraatL 
Uliuaque  animos,  qui  niultos  [lerdidit  uaii% 
Sanuti)  aarpetitis:  pro  foutibui  ills,  tusuqn* 
Intoriit,  at  vos  pro  fam&  vindte  v««tri. 
Bla  dedit  Lethu  fortes,  vub  pellite  mollea, 
Et  patrium  rerocate  Deciu, 


FAB.  VIll, 
Tile  story  of  Aocetes  has  abundance  of  nature  in  all  the  partM 
of  it,  aa  wel!  in  the  description  of  his  own  parentage  and  em- 
ployment, as  in  tliat  of  the  sailors'  eharacters  and  manners.  But 
the  short  speeches  scattered  ap  and  down  in  it,  which  make  tliu 
Latin  very  natural,  cannot  appear  so  well  in  our  language,  which 
ia  much  more  stubborn  aud  unpliant,  and  therefore  are  but  as  so 
many  ruba  in  the  story,  that  are  still  turning  the  narration  out 
of  itB  proper  course.  The  traneforniation  at  the  latter  end  i$ 
wonderfully  beautiful. 

FAB,  IK. 
Ovid  lias  two  very  good  similies  on  Pontheus,  where  he  com' 
pares  him  to  a  river  in  a  former  story,  and  to  a  war-horse  lo  t 


i 


POEMS 


OS 


BBVSBAL    OCCASIONS 


[To  Mr.  DsTDENi-^These  lines,  of  which  Johnson  Bays,  "in  his  twenty- 
second  year  he  first  shewed  his  power  of  English  poetry  by  some  versea 
addressed  to  Dryden,"  hardly  deserve  the  careful  examination  which  Hard 
has  bestowed  upon  them.  They  were  probably  called  forth  by  the  public 
cation  of  Tonson's  Third  Miscellany,  which  contained  of  Dryden's,  beside 
a  few  songs,  the  first  book  of  the  Metamoi*pnoses,  with  part  of  the  ninth 
and  sixteenth.  Dryden,  whom  his  politics  and  change  of  religion  had  driv- 
en, in  bis  old  age,  to  earn  his  bread  by  translating,  was  gratified  by  the  ap- 
plause of  a  promising  scholar  from  the  Univei'sity  of  wuich  he  had  writ- 
ten— 

**  Osfiird  to  him  t  desrer  nvme  9  W?  hf' 
Than  his  own  mother  Univeraity : 
Thebes  did  his  green,  unknowing  youth  engage ; 
He  chooees  Athens  in  his  riper  age  ;** 

And  an  intercourse  began,  which  if  Macaulays  conjecture  be  true,  had  a 
decisive  influence  upon  Addison's  fortunes ;  for  Dryden  presented  him  to 
Congreve,  and  Congreve  to  Montague,  afterwards  Lord  Halifax;  one  of  his 
M*lie8t  and  most  efficient  patrons. — G.j 


TO   MB.   DBYDEN.- 


Bow  lougj  great  poet,  shall  thy  sacred  laya 
Provoke  our  wonder,  and  transcend  our  praise? 
Can  neither  injuries  of  time,  or  age, 
Damp\thy  poetick  heat,  and  ijuenuh  thy  rage  ?  ■ 
Not  so  thy  Ovid  in  liis  exile  wrote, 
Grief  chill'd  his  breast,  and  check'd  hia  rising  thought, 
Pensive  and  sad,  his  droopiog  muse  betrays 
The  Roman  genius  in  its  last  decays. 

Pre  vail  iiig' warmth  has  still  thy  mind  possest, 
And  second  youth  ia  kindled  in  thy  breast ; 
Thou  mak'st  the  beauties  of  the  Komaus  known,'' 
And  England  boasts  of  riebes  nut  her  own ; 


•  It  winild  not  be  fair 
'try  of  hByoungf 
aad  not  studind,  wi 
Whatever  the  cause 


.ml 


le  our  BUthur's  pacti'y,  especially 
days,  very  eiaetly.      He  wm  not  a  pfict  Jurn  -    - 
sufficient  care,   tlie  bei>t  uioduls    of  Eugljsh  . 
ligliC  he.  he  Imd  not  the  i^omniaiid  of  wliat  Drydi 
'—\y  poeticdictiou.     His  jioetry  la  only  pura  ~ 


lily  tba   I  i 

poetry,  f  1 
*a  priMe,  (  M 


I 


fnntimt,  that  hiB  great  example  may  not  be  ' 
I  0  l%ou  laakesl,  ride  aPt^er,  Thoa  teitchett.  ' 
the  ]ireBeat  anil  impei-fect  tense,  in  the  secoa 
utterly  banislied  from  unr  poetry.  The  Buuu 
others  liBVB  rsther  olioaen  to  violate  graraiiii 
thus  nanierci fully.  Tliis  libeity  may,  perliups,  hate 
greater  poetry ;  modes  especially.  But  the  liettep 
*    '    'n  the  flipi'csBiuii  differcutly :  As '7ti  f/iiii    ' 


i 


Thy  lines  have  teiglileu'd  Virgil's  majeatj, 
And  Horace  wonders  at  himself  iu  thee. 
Thou  teaehest  Persiua  to  inform  our  isle 
In  smoother  oumbcrs,  and  a  clearer  stile; 
And  Juvenal,  instructed  in  thy  page, 
Kdgcfi  his  Hatjr,  and  iniproves  his  rage. 
Tliy  copy  coats  a.  fairer  light  on  all, 
And  still  outahines  the  bright  original. 

Now  Ovid  boasts  ■  th'  advantage  of  thy  soujf, 
And  tells  his  story  iu  the  British  tongue ; 
Thy  charming  verao,''  and  fan*  translations,  show 
How  thy  own  laurel  first  began  to  grow ; 
How  wild  Lycaon  cliang'd  by  angry  goda. 
And  frighted  at  himself,  ran  howling  through  the  w 

0  mayst  thou  still  the  noble  task  prolong,"" 
Nor  age,  nor  sickness  interrupt  thy  song : 
Then  may  we  wondering  read,  how  human  limits 
Have  water'd  kingdoms,  and  dissolv'd  b  streamit, 
Of  those  rich  fruits  that  on  the  fertile  mould 
Tum'd  yellow  by  d^reos,  and  ripen'd  into  gold : 
How  some  in  feathers,  or  a  ragged  hide, 
Have  liv'd  a  second  life,  and  different  natures  tij'4^ 
Then  will  tiy  Ovid,  thus  trausfonu'd,  reveal 
A  nobler  change  than  he  himself  oan  tell.' 


•    *  — th'  adeantage  of  thy  tong.     Ad  ioatance  of  nnpootical  ezpreadon. 
'  TUji  charming  verse  and  /air  tratulatioat.      The  epiUiBiB  too  geneiml 


r  be  ndmitted  into  Uiic  J 


'  O  mayti  Ihmt  itili,  Ac  Seo  noti 
have  Et(H>c)  thug;  "Still  may  thy  luui 

•reveal— Cell.  Bad  rliymuB.  Tiii 
poem;  sud  in  general  Mr.  AdiUaoa  w 


I  uoblu  tusk  [irolun 


AN  ACOtUNT   OF 
THE    GREATEST    ENGLISH    POETS. 

TO  MR.  H.  a'>   ApbilS.  IBM. 


I 


Since,  deareat  Harry,"  you  will  needs  refjueBt 
A  ehorl  awsount  of  ail  tlic  muscpoHscst, 
That,  down  from  Chaucer's  days  t<i  Drydeti'a  times, 
Have  spent  tlieift  noWe  ragclin  Britiali  rliymos; 
Without  more  preface,  writ  in  formal  length, 
To  apeak  the  undertaker's  want  of  strength, 

I  '  The  Sacheverell  to  whom  theaf  lines  were  nddrcaicd,  was,  accord- 
ing to  one  si-count,  a  Muiixmnn,  who  died  j'nQng.  leaving  ■  history 
of  the  lale  of  Man.  He  Itft  hia  paper*  to  AddiBon,  and  aoiong 
them  the  plan  of  a  trngedy  on  the  death  of  Socratea.  In  tbis  eaee 
Johnson's  Baruaam  ia  at  fnull,  though  it  i«  same w bat  strange  that 
with  the  Toufiher  for  this  Diet  oinong  Iiia  own  papers,  he  should  ni>t  liave 
corrected  hia  mistake. — fVide  note  to  Johnson's  Life  of  Addison.]  Bnl  as  is 
more  genarally  believed,  he  whs  the  eelebrated  Dr.  Sachcvei-ell.  wlniee  trial 
axeited  eo  muuh  uttention;  and  Addiaon  is  said,  on  the  antlioiity  of  Dr. 
Tonng.  to  have  been  in  love  with  b  sister  of  his. 

Tills  piece  waa  first  published  iti  a  min^ellany,  and  never  reprinted  by 
Addiaon  himielt  who  probably  eaw  resBuii.  In  after  years,  to  cbaniie  t-oam 
of  hia  opiniouB.  Johnson  snys  ho  uaver  printed  it.  The  "mission  of  t4tuk- 
■psare'a  name  bas  been  often  notieed.  The  finest  paasuge  is  the  lines  on 
Hilton. — G. 


■  Henry  Soi 
lia^  aomu  reape 


iheverell,  shnae 

III  reapeut  may  aeein  due  tu  the  men 

is  youtl^  as  appears  fri>ro  a  jsper  of  verai 

MiaeBllanits;  and  who  lived  m  the  early  f 

'  The  introduetoiy  and  eoneluding  hne 

tion  of  Horaee'a  mnnnar — Serjnotii  projitor- 

I  t*F  than  the  critUiin,  whii:h  is  right  ur  wr 

■frrao  the  Dommon  voiee. 


ell  kli 


Yet  with  all  his  fol- 
iry  of  a  man,  who  bad  niei'it  in 
under  Ilia  name,  in  Dryden's 
endshipuf  Mr.  Addison, 
of  this  porm  are  a  bad  imita- 
Iii  tlie  reat^thp  rmelry  is  bei- 
ng, sa  it  uhancea ;  being  tchued 


I'll  try  to  mnke  their  Bcveral  baautiea  known, 
Aiid  show  Uieir  veraefl  worth,  tho'  not  mj  own. 

Long  had  our  dull  forefalhers  slept  supine, 
Nor  felt  the  raptures  of  the  tuueful  Nine ; 
'Till  OhauMr  first,  a  merry  hard,  arose, 
And  many  a  story  told  in  rhyme  and  prosa 
But  age  has  rusted  what  the  poet  writ, 
Worn  out  his  language,  and  obscur'd  hia  irit : 
In  Tain  he  jests  in  his  unpolish'd  strain, 
And  tries  to  make  his  readers  laugh  in  rain. 

Old  Speuser,'  uext,  wariu'd  with  poetia  ragSj 
In  ancient  tales  amaa'd  a  barb'rous  age  { 
An  age  that  yet  uucultivate  and  rude. 
Where'er  the  poet's  fanoy  led,  pursu'd 
Through  pathless  fields,  and  unfrequented  floods, 
To  dona  of  dragons,  and  enchanted  woods. 
But  now  the  mystic  tale,  that  pleaa'd  of  yora, 
Can  charm  an  understanding  age  no  more ; 
The  longspun  allegories  fulsome  grow. 
While  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below. 
We  yiew  well-pleaa'd  at  distance  nil  the  sights 
Of  arms  and  palfries,  battles,  fields,  and  fights, 
And  damsels  in  distress,  and  courteous  knights. 
But  when  we  look  too  near,  the  shades  decay, 
And  all  the  pleasing  landscape  fades  away. 

Great  Cowley  then'  (a  mighty  genius)  wrote, 
O'er-run  with  wit,  and  lavish  of  his  thought : 

'  Old  Sptnser.    A.i3.\ion  ia  said  to  hare  canfeued  that  vb< 
tliis  JD^menl,   he  bud  never  read  SpEnser,     In  tho  Spectator  ha  pntf; 
Spenier  "in  tho  anme  olasa  with  Milton." — G. 

'  Orfat  Gowl'-y  then.     IJot  if  he  had  not  reed  Spenser,  he  Bvidentlyl 
bad  read  Cowley,  whose  proaa  he  must  have  admired,  it  for  nothing  ela^^ff 
L  Ar  ita  freedom  [rom  the  faults  which  ore  hare  ao  justly  condoraoed  ip  lU*! 
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His  tarns  too  closely  ou  the  reader  preas  .* 
He  mora  bad  plcas'il  us,  had  be  plcus'd  as  lean. 
Oiie  glittcriug  tbouglit  do  soouer  strikes  our  ej'ea 
With  ailent  wouder,  but  new  wondara  rise, 
Ab  in  the  milky-way  a  shining  white 
O'er-flowa  the  hetLT'ns  with  ono  coutiuu'd  light ; 
That  not  a  single  star  can  show  his  rays, 
Whilst  jointly  all  promote  tlie  commoii  hlaze. 
Pardon,  great  poet,  that  I  dare  to  name 
Th'  unnuiiibor'd  beauties  of  thy  verse  with  blame', 
Thj  fault  is  oulj  wit  in  its  excess. 
But  wit  like  thine  in  imy  shape  will  please. 
What  muse  hut  tbiuc  can  equal  hints  inspire. 
And  fit  the  doep-mouth'd  Pindar  to  tliy  lyre  I' 
Pindar,  whom  others  in  a  labour'd  strain, 
And  forc'd  expression  imitate  in  vain  ? 
Well-pleas'd  in  thee  he  soars  with  new  delight, 
And  plays  in  more  unbounded  verse,  and  takes  a  nobler  flight 
.     Blest  man  I  whose  spotless  life  and  charming  lays 
Employ'd  the  tuneful  prelate  in  thy  praise  : 
Bleat  man  I  who  now  sbalt  be  for  ever  known 
In  Sprat's  suecessfiil  labours  and  thy  own. 

But  Milton,  next,  with  high  and  haughty  stalks, 
Unfetter'd  in  majestiek  numbers  walks  ; 
No  vulgar  hero  can  his  muse  ingage  ; 
Not  earth's  wide  scene  confine  his  hutlow'd  rage. 
See  I  see,  he  upward  springs,  and  tnw'riag  high 
Spnma  the  dull  province  of  mortality, 

se.     Part«    nf  hi.  crilkism  are  admiriible  ;  but  the  nnforlnnaf«  line— 
e  tnure  had  plraecd  us,"  baa  be<!D  si 


riible;  but  the 
veitly  ridicale,! 

t  liml  furmed  hi 


.0  miuiags  AdA' 


Shakes  heaven's  eternnl  throne  with  dire  alarmB, 
And  sets  the  Almighty  thunderer  in  arraa. 
WLitt-e'er  hia  peu  describes  I  more  thao  see, 
Whilst  evVy  verse  arrayed  iii  majesty. 
Bold,  and  suhlime,  my  whole  attention  draws, 
And  seems  above  the  critick's  nicer  laws.* 
How  are  you  struck  with  terror  and  delight, 
When  angel  with  arch  angel  copes  in  fight  I 
When  great  Messiah's  ont-spread  banner  shines, 
How  does  the  chariot  rattle  in  his  lines  ! 
What  sounds  of  hraseu  wheels,  what  thunder,  itOKP 
And  stun  tlie  reader  with  the  din  of  war  I 
With  fear  my  spirits  and  ray  blood  retire, 
To  see  the  seraphs  sunk  in  clouds  of  fire; 
But  when,  with  eager  steps,  from  hence  I  rise. 
And  view  the  first  gay  scenes  of  Paradise ; 
What  tongue,  vfhat  words  of  rapture  can  express 
A  vision  so  profuse  of  pleasantness. ' 
Oh  bad  the  poet  ne'er  profan'd  his  pen, 
To  varnish  o'er  the  guilt  of  faithless  men  ; 
His  other  works  might  have  deserv'd  applause  1 
But  now  the  language  CAu't  support  the  cause ; 
While  the  clean  current,  tho'  serene  and  Iffight,* 
Betrays  a  bottom  odious  to  the  sigbL 

•  I  wonder  what  these  lawa  couM  be.    Nobody  underetood  tliB  a 
mieetl  lout,  better  than  MilMin,  or  observed  them  with  more  respect     Thai 
obftarvation  might  ba  trne  of  ShakBpeare;  but,  by    jllhup,  we    do'n  ' 
mui'b  UH  fiad  bia  name  in  this  acixiiiDt  of  Englieli  poeta. 

^  A  vision  lo  pTo/Hie  o/pleaianlneii.       A  piettily  turned  lino,     lie  ex- ] 
preuion  ^originally  MiltuDB,  1'.  Jj.  iv.  248.  viiL  260)  pleased    our  poet  ai 
tnoch,  that  we  bave  it  again  in  the  letter  from  Italy— pro/ms  of  tltig,  a— 
alaewhere. 

■  Serene  and  bright.    This  is  a  strange  deacription  of  Milton's  laii^ajM,^ 

if  he  meiina  ihe  language  ot  hia  pioae  works.     The   panegyri" "  ~      ' 

at  random. 


But  now  my  muse  a  softer  Bt.rain  rehearse, 
Turn  every  line  witli  art,  and  smooth  thy  veree  j 
The  coitrtly  Wnller  next  commauds  t!ij  laya  ; 
Muse  tune  thy  verse,  with  art,  to  Waller's  praisft 
While  tender  airs  aud  lovely  dames  inspire 
Soft  melting  thoughts,  and  propagate  desire  , 
So  long  shall   Waller's  strains  out  passions  move, 
And  Sachoriesa's  beauties  kindle  love. 
Thy  verse,  harmonious  bard,  and  flattVing  song, 
Can  make  the  vamiuisli'd  greal,  the  coward  strong, 
Thy  verse  can  show  '  ev'n  Croniwcll'B  innocence. 
And  compliment  the  storms  that  bore  him  hence. 
Oh  had  tiiy  muse  not  come  an  age  too  soon, 
Bnt  seen  great  Nassau  on  the  British  throne  ! 
How  had  his  triumphs  glitter'd  in  thy  page. 
And  warm'd  thee  to  a  more  cialtod  rage  1 
What  scenes  of  death  and  horror  had  weview'd, 
And  how  had  Boyne's  wide  current  reek'd  in  blood  t 
Or,  if  Maria's  charms  thou  would'st  rehearse, 
Id  smoother  numbers  and  a  softer  verse  ; 
Thy  pen  had  wel!  deserib'd  her  graceful  air. 
And  Gloriaua  wou'd  have  secm'd  more  fair. 

Nor  must  Roscommon  pass  neglected  by, 
That  makes  ev'n  rules  a  noble  poetry  : 
Rules,  whose  deep  seiiso,  and  heav'nly  numbers  show 
The  best  of  critieka,  aud  of  poets  too. 
Nor,  Denham,  must  we  e'er  forget  thy  strains, 
While  Cooper's  Hil!  commands  the  neighb'ring  plfdna. 

'  TSy  vtTM  can  ihaa.     f)f  tliia  jiniT  the  four  next  linos,  Jolmson  taya,-m 
n  it  is  this  but  to  Buy.  tliuC  lie  wlm  wuiild  uomplinient  Cromwell  hM 
bean  the  proper  poet  for  Kiug  Willlum  (  " — G. 


But  see  where  artful  Dryden  nest  appears 
Grown  old  in  rhyme,  but  charming  cv'n  in  yeara. 
Great  Drydeu  next,  whose  tuneful  umse  affords 
The  Bweeteat  numbers,  and  ibe  fictcat  words. 
Whether  in  uomiek  sounds  or  tragick  airs  ■ 
She  forma  her  voice,  she  moves  our  smiles  or  tean. 
If  satire  or  heroic  strains  ahe  writes, 
Her  hero  pleases,  and  Ler  satire  bites. 
Prom  her  no  harsh  unartful  numbers  fall, 
She  wears  all  dresses,  and  she  charms  in  alL 
How  might  we  fear  our  Eiigliah  poetry, 
That  long  has  fiourish'd,  shou'd  deuiLy  with  thee; 
Did  not  the  muses  other  hope  appear, 
Hsnoonioas  Congreve,  and  forbid  our  fear: 
Congreve  I  whose  fancy's  unexhausted  store 
Has  given  already  much,  and  promis'd  more. 
Congreve  shall  still '  preserve  thy  fame  alive, 
And  Dryden's  muse  shall  iu  his  friend  survive. 

I'm  tir'd  with  rhyming,  and  would  fain  give  o'ei 
But  juatice  still  demands  one  labour  more; 
The  noble  Montague '  remains  unnam'd, 
For  wit,  for  humour,  and  for  judgment  fam'd ; 
To  Dorset  he  directs  his  artful  muse, 
In  numbers  such  as  Dorset's  self  might  use. 

-  The  nai/i  Montagus.     It  is  of  Mniitnguo  tliHt  Pope  fnya,-    '  ha  Wmi    i 
fad  with  dedicBtiona,"  and  Titkell,  that  he  rewarded  tliem  alt-  J. 


,  K 


IS  every  thuii;  Jic  has  a  mind  tu  be.    Dry.  .n  a  ooma- 
are  very  indifTerent;,  and  hia  tnigedie^  Bti!I  woi-bO. 

Congrne  ihall  it'll.     Another  poet  ia  faahiin:  but  it  ia  Dot  safe  to 
iphecy  of  Buali.     AU  he  had  of  Drj/dsn't  mv  f  vaa  only  hia  qunint  and 
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Ho;>  negligently  graceful  he  unreins 

His  verse,  and  writes  in  loose  familiar  strains ; 

How  Nassau's  godlike  acts  adorn  his  lines« 

And  all  the  hero  in  full  glory  shines. 

We  see  his  army  set  in  just  array, 

And  Boyne's  dy'd  waves  run  purple  to  the  sea. 

Nor  Simois  choak'd  with  men,  and  arms,  and  blood ; 

Nor  rapid  Xanthus*  celebrated  flood, 

Shall  longer  be  the  poet's  highest  themes, 

Tho'  gods  and  heroes  fought  promiscuous  in  their  streams. 

But  now,  to  Nassau's  secret  councils  rais'd, 

He  aids  the  hero,  whom  before  he  prais'd. 

I've  done  at  length ;  and  now,  dear  friend,  receive 
The  last  poor  present  that  my  muse  can  give. 
'I  leave  the  arts  of  poetry  and  verse  * 
To  them  that  practii^e  'em  with  more  success. 
Of  greater  truths  '  I'll  now  prepare  to  tell, 
And  so  at  once,  dear  friend  and  muse,  farewell. 

'  Heave  the  arts,  (fee  These  lines  have  found  a  place  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  **  The  art  of  sinking  in  poetry."  "  Let  verses  run  in  this  man- 
nei;  just  to  be  a  vehicle  to  the  words.  (I  take  them  from  my  last  cited 
author,  who,  though  otherwise  by  no  means  of  our  rank,  seemed,  once  in 
his  life,  to  have  a  mind  to  be  simple,  <&c.)  " — G. 

*  Of  greater  t'^Uh*.    Addison,  at  this  time,  thought  of  taking  orden. 


LINES    TO    THE    KING. 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER 


1.  BIR  JOIIN  aOMERS,  L 


e  THE  OREAT  SEAI.1 


I 


It  yet  your  thoughts  are  Imise  from  state  aff 
Nor  feel  the  burden  of  a  kingdom's  cares, 
If  yet  your  time  and  actions  are  your  own, 
Beoeive  the  present  of  a  muse  unknown  : 

'To  the  Right  Honorable,  tte..  Sir  John  SoinsT" .■— Sor 
.itecLu  a  coaalitutioaal  lavyer,  a  BtalieBmaii,  and  n  patron  i 
at  WorccBtcr  in  1652.  He  Btodied  at  0:irurd,  Kion  d[BtiDguiElied  bimeelf 
at  the  bar,  matle  liw  fint  appeiiratiue  in  puliciaul  life  oa  an  oppoaenl  of  the 
policj  of  CliarleB  U,.  enlablished  hia  Ifgnl  reputation  by  his  tive  minutes' 
plaa  in  detanee  of  tha  seven  biahops,  ?nt  for  Worcester  in  the  conrentioa 
of  parliument.  waa  one  nf  the  innnugera  for  the  L'onitnons  in  the  oonferenve 
with  the  lords  on  the  word  abdicate,  waa  kniglited  and  made  Solicitor- 
general  in  1B89,  Attorney -general  in  IfSa,  Lord  Keeper  in  IBBS,  and  L«rd 
Hifih  Chancellor  in  1695.  and  Peer,  by  tha  title  of  Ijird  Somers,  Bnron 
ETeahim.  After  William's  death,  he  retired  from  public  life  to  letter*, 
which  he  hml  ulwaya  loved,  and,  in  this  copi^uity,  was  chosen  President  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  ITOfl  he  drew  up  a  plan  of  uniun  for  England  and 
Bcutland,  and  was  appoiuled  i/oe  of  the  Com inissi oners  for  carryicig  it  into 
effect. 


iDl' 


n  niO,  and  dl 
a  patron  of  lettera,  hi 
like  whom  he  eoatiibi 
Paradise  Lost.  lie  t 
ades.  and  wn>te  sevei 
whole  kingdoms  and 
lives  of  kingB,  i 


public  life  a«  President  of  the  Council,  was  ^a- 
1  niU  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  at  the  oge  of  64.  At 
me  is  closely  associated  with  tliat  of  Adilisoo, 
tributed  M  call  attention  to  the  oegleeted  beanlies  oftbe 
le  translated  some  of  Ovid'a  epiatles,  Plularuh's  Alcibi- 
ieveru!  tracts,  one  of  which,  called  "The  judgriient  of 
ind  natlooa  aonccniing  tbe  ri^bU,  powers,  and  prer<^^ 
id  tba  rights,   privileges,  and  properties  ff  the  people^ 


H  p^ 


LINES     TO     THE     K I  It  fl . 

A  moBfi  that  in  advent'roiia  Dumbers  sings 
Tbe  rout  of  armies,  and  the  fall  of  kinga, 
Britain  adYBiio'd,  and  Europe'a   peace  rCHtor'd, 
By  Somers'  couiiscia,  and  bj  Nassau's  sword. 

To  yon,  my  lord,  tliesG  during  tLoughts  belong, 
Wlio  Lelp'd  to  raise  the  subject  of  my  song ; 
To  you  the  liero  of  my  Terse  reveals 
His  great  designs,  to  you  in  council  tella 
His  inronst  thoughts,  determining  the  doom 
Of  towus  unstonu'd,  and  battles  yet  to  come. 
And  well  could  you,  in  your  immortal  strains, 
Describe  Lis  conduct,  and  reward  his  pains : 
But  since  the  state  has  all  your  cares  engrost, 
And  poetry  in  higher  thoughts  is  lost, 
Attend  to  what  a  lesser  muse  ■  indites, 
Pardon  her  faults  and  countenance  her  flights. 


■hewing,"  Ac,  Ac,  waa  reprinted    during  tbe    dlEca?aiaDi  which  [tc 
our  owa  revolutiuii,  wilh  the  following  date: — 

Kewporl,  Hhods  Isinnd  :  rejirinted  and  sold  by  Solomon  Sonthwlok,  ta  J 
Qneen-Btreet,  1174. 

Some™  left  hIbo  a  large  coHboIjoq  of  icsree  tracts,  from  which  a  selao.  J 
tion  was  published,  in  U  vols.,  and  in   1809-1812,  a  new  edition,  ii 
rola  4to.  edited  by  Sir  Walter  ScfitU 

It  IB  to  him  that  Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Bolingbrobe,  attributes  "tlieij 
regularity  of  nn  alderman  or  a  gentleman  usber;"  and  Evelya  siya 
him,  in  the  3d  vol.  of  his  memoin,  "  It  is  certain  that  this  uhuncellor  wil 
most  eiuellent  lawyer,  very  learned  in  all  |HilitB  literature,  a  supfrinr  pi 
master  of  a  handsome  t^tyle,  and  of  easy  convereutiuu  :  but  he  is  said  tii  J 
make  too  much  haate  to  be  rich,  na  hia  predecoasor,  itnd  must  in  ploc 
this  age  did,  to  a  more  prodigioi^s  eicess  than  was  ever  known." 

Addison,  who  wna  not  yet  known  to  Somers,  Wna  invited  to  wait  up«'  J 
faim  ;  and  thus  his  second  veraea.  like  the  tirst,  oj>ened  the  way  tu  oi 
portant  political  aa  well  na  literary  aoquaintanoe. — Q.] 

*  Ltaer  trntw.      Lilile  has  two   comparatives,  leu    nnA    leiter. 
leaves  oa  at  lihery  to  employ  either.     Tlie  sound  will  direct  as  when  M  J 
prefer  the  ons  t  ■  the  other.    Aa  here  n  'einr  mate,  is  clearly  better  ibw  J 


On  you^  my  lord,  with  aniioua  fear  I  wait, 
And  frowi  your  judgment  rauat  espect  my  fate, 
"Who,  fioe  from  vulgar  passionB,  are  above 
DegradiDg  envy,  or  misguided  love ; 
If  you,  well  pleaa'd,  ehaU  smile  upon  my  lays, 
Securt:  of  fame,  my  voice  I'll  boldly  ratae, 
For  next  to  what  you  write,  is  what  you  praise. 


TO  THB  KlSO.i 


When  now  tLe  buameas  of  the  field  ia  o'er, 
The  trumpets  sleep,  and  cannons  oease  to  roar, 
When  ev'ry  dismal  echo  is  docay'd. 
And  all  tlie  thunder  of  the  battle  laid; 
Attend,  auspicious  priuce,  and  let  the  muse 
In  humble  accents  milder  thoughts  infuse. 

Others,  in  bold  jffopbeticfc  numbers  skill'd, 
Set  thee  in  arms,  and  led  thee  to  the  field. 
My  muse  expecting  on  the  British  strand 
Waits  thy  return,  and  welcomes  thee  to  land : 
She  oft  has  seen  thee  pressing  on  the  foe, 
W^hen  Europe  was  concern'd  in  ev'ry  blow; 
But  durst  not  in  beroiek  strains  rejoice  ; 
The  trumpets,  drums,  and  cannons  drown'd  her  vome . 

'  This  poem  waa  addreaaed  to  Williiun  on  his  retam   from  th 
'   poign  of  1695  in  Flandera,  ngainst  the  Freaub   army  nnder  Villeivy.     Th«    | 
great  event  of  the  campaign  wua  the   taking  of  Nunar  on  the  1th   of 
AuguBL — G.  I 

I  mmt     Bat,  in  peniral,  it  may  be  a  good  rnle  "to  jo 

I    rtngnlar  noun,«nd(fijn-witb  aplurnl:"— an,  when  weaaj,  o/™Jirfi^™/r,¥,    I 

,    and,  tetier  di^niJtiei.     The  reaaoa  is,  that   tew   eingular  no  '         '     ' 

J,  and  most  fihiral  nonria  do. 

WoTser.  the  Beuond  coniimrntive  ot  bad,  hue  not  the  same  authorily  to  j 

plead,  as  Utter,  and  ia  not,  I  think,  of  ei^itnl  nae. — Unr  grammariiuii  in  | 

jiot  enough  aLtend  to  the  influence,  which  the  ear  has  in  modalliiw  a  ]ma  M 

\gntge. 


jne  B&w  the  Eojno '  run  thick  witli  bamao  ;;Dre, 
And  floating  corpa  lye  beating  tin  the  sliore : 
Bbe  aaw  thee  elimb  the  banks,  but  try'd  in  vain 
To  trace  Iier  hero  tbrougb  the  dustj  plain, 
When  through  the  thick  embattl'd  linea  he  broke, 
Now  plung'd  amidst  the  foes,  now  lost  iu  clouds  of  smoka 

0  that  some  muse,  renown'd  for  lofty  verae, 
In  darmg-nuinbera  wou'd  thy  toila  rehearse  ! 
Draw  thee  belov'd  in  pence,  and  fear'd  in  wars, 
Inur'd  to  noon-day  aweats,*  and  mid  night  cares  I 
But  still  the  god-like  man,  by  some  hard  fate, 
BeoeireB  the  glory  of  bis  toila  too  late; 
Too  late  the  vcrae  the  migbty  act  si 
One  ago  the  hero,  one  the  poet  bree 

A  thousand  years  in 
Ere  Virgil  rais'd  Jiia  voice,  and  aung  the  man 
Who,  driv'a  by  stress  of  fate,  Buch  dangers  bore 
On  stormy  scaa,  and  a  disastrous  shore, 
Before  he  settled  in  the  promis'd  earth. 
And  gave  the  empire  of  the  world  its  birth. 

Troy  lung  had  found  the  Greciana  bold  and  fierce, 
Ere  Homer  muster'd  up  their  troops  in  verae ; 
Long  had  Achillea  quell'd  the  Trojans'  luat, 
And  laid  the  labour  of  the  gods  in  dust, 
Before  the  tow'ring  muse  began  her  flight, 
And  drew  the  hero  raging  in  the  figM, 

'  Bhe  nw  the  Soyne,    Tlie   ubiibI  poetjo  einggeration.     Thia   baltle, 
which  on  iha  IJth  July,  1680,  denided  the  fnta  of  James  II.,  coat  him  little 
lan    IGOO  men.     William  was  alightly  woun 


Eugag'd  in  teotod  fields,  and  ruUing  floodfl, 

Or  slauglit'riiig  mortals,  or  a  niatuli  for  gods. 
And  herij,  perhaps,  hy  fatu'a  uuerring  doom, 

So  mi!  migbty  buid  lies  hid  iti  years  to  come, 

That  shall  iu  William's  god-like  acts  eognge, 

And  vith  hi&  battels,  wurm  a.  future  ago. 

Hibernian  fields  shall  here  thy  conquests  slioT, 

And  Boj'n  be  snug,  when  it  has  ceiiB'd  to  flow; 

Hera  Gallick  labours  shall  advaiicD  thy  fame, 

And  here  SeneSe'  shall  wear  another  Dame. 

Our  late  posterity,  with  secret  dread, 

Shall  Tiew  thy  battels,  and  with  pleasure  read 

How,  in  the  bloody  field,  too  near  advano'd, 

The  guiltless  bullet  on  thy  shoulder  glanc'd.' 
The  race  of  Nossaua  was  by  hcav'n  design'd 
'  To  curb  theproad  oppressors  of  mankind, 

I  To  bind  tbo  tyrants  of  the  earth  with  laws, 

And  fight  in  ev'ry  injur'd  nation's  cause, 
I  The  world's  great  patriots ;  they  for  justioe  call, 

And  as  they  favour,  kingfloms  rise  or  fail. 

Oar  British  youth,  unus'd  to  rough  alarms, 

Careless  of  fame,  and  negligent  of  arms, 

'  And  herir  Senefe  thell  Kear  anolher  nmne.  Battle  of  Sentff  in  Plan.  ' 
ders.  Aug  II.  1874.  Tbo  Inst  battlu  of  tha  great  ConaS— who  fonglil 
thres  diruioDa  of  tbe  enemy  iu  BncceBUon.  Tlie  last  oombit  l&ilL'd  till  mid- 
night, Aad  between  botli  armiea  25,000  men  were  killed  witlmut  a  decifiTS 
Tiotory  on  either  Bide  OundS  was  aeverely  eritioized  tur  Baeriflcing  bo 
mmy  men,  and  the  lover  of  rhetiirical  artifice  will  admire  tlia  skill  with 
whiuh  Bi>s8net  in  his  celebrated  funeral  uration,  esuapeB  the  peiilona  point 

■  MVf  his  subject,  hy  conueuting  his  mention  of  3ene<f  with  a  personal  iinea4o^ 

y  of  the  Prince  and  liis  eon.— G. 

^TTf  ^iltUm  bullet,  ia.  Delicately,  and,  at  thf?  neriie  lim^  nobly  ex- 
i  pressed.  Our  great  preaalier,  Tillotiun,  wns  not  hu  hnp^iy  when  hd  spokf 
I  «t  the  king*!  shoulder  te  being  kindli/  kitaed  by  this  bullet. 


Had  long  furgot  to  medituto  tLe  foe, 

And  heard  unwariii'd  the  martial  trumpet  blow; 

But  now,  inspired  by  thee,  with  fresh  delight, 

Their  sworda  the;  braudish,  aod  require  the  fight, 

Benew  their  aoeient  conquesta  on  the  main, 

Aod  act  their  fathers'  trinuipha  o'er  again ; 

Fir'd  wheD  they  bear  how  Agiocourt  was  strow'd 

With  Gallia  carps,  and  Creasi  swara  in  blood, 

With  eager  warmth  they  fight,  ambitious  all 

Who  first  shall  storm  the  breach,  or  mount  the  walL 

In  vain  the  thronging  enemy  by  force 

Would  elear  the  raaipnrts,  and  ropcl  their  course; 

They  break  through  all,  for  William  leads  the  way, 

Where  fires  rage  most,  and  loudest  engines  play. 

Namure's  late  terrors'  and  destruction  show, 

What  William,  warm'd  with  just  revenge,  oaa  do. 

Where  once  a  thousand  turrets  rais'd  on  high 

Their  gilded  spires,  and  glitter'd  in  the  sky, 

An  uudistingiiish'd  heap  of  dust  is  found. 

And  all  the  pile  lies  smoking  oa  the  ground. 

His  toils  for  no  ignoble  ends  design 'd. 
Promote  the  common  welfare  of  mankind ; 
No  wild  ambition  moves,  but  Europe's  fears, 
The  cries  of  orphans,  and  the  widow's  tears ; 
Opprest  religion  gives  the  first  alarms, 
And  injur'd  justice  sets  bira  in  his  arms ; 
His  oonquosts  freedom  to  the  world  afibrd, 
And  natiuna  bless  the  labors  of  his  sword. 

■  Jfanmr^a  lalt  terrori,  &o.     Tlie  town  of  Soinur  had  been  tnben  by 
Louii  XIV.  in  jieroon,  Juno,  Uii,  in  eight  duya,  and  tiia  cibidel  in 
twa    Williaro  retook  them  in  1685— the  town  after  thirty-five  day*'  u 
'   Uie  dtadel  sixty-eight.— a. 


Thus  wLen  the  forming  nrnse  would  copy  fortli 
A  perfect  pattern  of  beroick  worth, 
8!ic  seta  a  man  triuuipliaiit  iu  the  field, 
O'er  ^ants  cloven  down,  and  moiiBlGrB  kill'd, 
Reeking  with  blood,  and  smeer'd  with  duBt  and  sweftt, 
Whilst  angry  gods  conspire  to  make  him  groat. 

Thy  navy  rides  on  seas  before  unprest. 
And  strikes  a  terror  through  the  haughty  east; 
Algiers  and  Tunis  from  their  sultry  shore 
With  horrour  hear  the  British  engines  roar, 
Fain  from  the  neighb'ring  dangers  would  they  ran, 
And  wish  themselrea  still  nearer  to  the  sua. 
The  GsUick  shipa  nre  in  their  ports  confin'd, 
Deuj'd  the  common  use  of  sea  and  wind. 
Nor  dare  again  '  the  British  strength  engage ; 
Still  they  remember  that  destructtre  rage 
Which  lately  made  their  trembling  host  retire, 
Stuun'd  with  the  noise,  and  wrapt  in  smoke  and  firo; 
The  waves  with  wide  unnumber'd  wrecks  were  atrow'd. 
And  planks,  and  arms,  and  men,  promiscuous  flow'd. 

Spain's  numerous  Sect  that  perish t  on  our  coast, 
Gould  scarce  a  larger  line  of  battel  boast, 
The  winds  could  hardly  drive  'em  to  their  fate. 
And  all  the  ocean  labour'd  with  the  weight. 

'  JVor  dan  again.     The  battle  of  la  Hague.  SSth  May,  1S92,  one  of  the    ' 

moat  brilliant  pages  in  the  history  of  the  French  navy,    Admirfll  Tonryille, 

with  ouly  44  shipB,  attaeked  the  English  and  I>utch  fleet  of  S5,  and    ought 

them  lill  iugh>,  without  lueing  a  «hip  or  breaking  hia  line.     After  th  gspir 

RUBwer  to  an  unjust  sartasm  of  the  Ministfr  of  War,  he  retreated,  and 

I    his  Bret,  booming  Bcattereil,  was  blockaded  and  drniroyid  in  different  ' 

I   porta.     A  literal  Tarifieatioa,  though  hiirdly  a  justification,  of  our  Post's 

L  faoBitful  ItnM.— a. 


avcs  in  refitlesH  errors  rowlfl, 
s  to  either  pole  : 


Wliere-e'er  the  ■ 
The  sea  lies  open  m 
Now  may  we  aafaW  use  the  northeru  gales, 
And  ill  the  Polar  Circle  spread  our  sails; 
Or  deep  in  southern  climea,  secure  from  wars, 
New  lands  explore,  and  sail  by  other  stars  \ 
Fetch  uneontroll'd  each  labour  of  the  sun, 
And  make  the  product  of  the  world  our  own. 

At  length,  proud  prince,  ambitious  Lewis,  cease 
Tc  plague  mankind,  and  trouble  Europe's  peace ; 
Think  on  the  structures  which  thy  pride  has  rase'd, 
On  towns  unpeopled,  and  on  fields  laid  waflte ; 
Think  on  the  heaps  of  corps,  and  streams  of  blood, 
On  every  guilty  plain,  and  purple  flood, 
Tby  arms  hare  made,  and  cease  an  impious  war, 
Nor  waste  the  Uvea  entrusted  to  thy  care. 
Or  if  no  milder  tbongbt  can  calm  thy  mind. 
Behold  the  great  avenger  of  mankind. 
See  mighty  Nassau  through  the  battel  ride, 
And  see  thy  subjects  gasping  by  his  side : 
Fain  would  the  pious  prince  refuse  th'  alarm, 
Fain  would  he  check  the  fury  of  his  arm  ; 
But  when  thy  cruelties  his  thoughts  engage, 
The  hero  kindles  with  becoming  rage, 
Then  countries  stole,  and  captives  unrestor'd, 
Uive  strength  to  every  blow,  and  edge  his  swtrd 
Behold  with  what  resistless  force  he  falls 
.   On  towns  beaieg'd,  and  thunders  at  thy  wallsl 
Ask  Villeroy,'  for  Villeroy  beheld 
Thi  town  surreudcr'd,  and  the  treaty  seol'd ; 

■  Ati  Villeroy.     When,  a  fow  ypura  after  the  publication  ot  this  ] 


Witli  what  amazing  strength  tte  forts  were  won, 
Whilst  the  whole  pow'r  of  France  stood  looking  on. 

But  stop  not  here :  hthold  where  Berkley  '  stands, 
And  executes  hta  iujur'd  King's  commands ; 
Around  thy  ooast  his  bursting  bombs  he  pours 
Ou  fluming  cittadels  and  falling  towVa  ; 
With  hizzing  etronius  of  fire  tlie  air  they  streak, 
And  hurl  destruction  round  'em  where  they  break; 
The  skies  with  long  ascending  flames  aro  bright, 
And  all  the  sea  reflects  a  quivering  light. 

Thus  ^tua,  when  m  fieree  eruptions  broke, 
Filla  heav'n  with  aaiiea,  and  the  earth  with  smoke , 
Here  crags  of  broken  rocks  are  twirl'd  on  high, 
Here  molten  stones  and  soatter'd  cinders  fly : 

[  Adiliaon  met  Boileao,  he  mny  have  recalled,  perhaps,  a  colubrated  ude  cl 
LUie  French  pouti  and  [larticularlf  the  followiog  linea: — 


lincine,  wlio,  aa  royal  hiatonaijrBphcr,  was  present  at  the  first  negs 
Marnar,  liaa  given  many  iat^rcBtuig  details  of  It  in  his  letten  t«  BoilefttL 
3. 

'  B'-rkL'y.  Lord  Berkley's  bombardment  uf  Havre,  Dieppe.  Ao.,  and 
Us  ropnlaa  before  Brest,  would  Imrdly  seem  to  be  a  fit  subject  of  pane- 
I  gyric  fur  a  gentle  nature  like  Addison's.  The  £a|{lish  onitauiored  to  tlirow 
the  blame  of  this  mode  of  warfurB  upon  tht  French  and  atraok  a,  medal,  al- 
.  '  lading  la  the  use  of  bombs  as  n  French  invention  by  the  inscrijition.  Suit 
perit  iffitibui  auclor  ;  upon  which  n  pliilos^iphic  historiaD  justly  remiirk^ 
"L'aiemple  du  crime  ne  jusUfie  point  ouliii  rjui  I'imito." — O. 


Ite  fury  reaohea  the  reiootest  oaaa'.. 
And  strews  tlic:  Asiatick  shore  with  duflt. 

Now  does  the  sailor  from  the  aeighbouriiig  n 
Look  after  Galliak  tovras  nad  forts  ii 
No  more  liis  wonted  marks  he  can  descry, 
But  sees  u  long  uiiiuec 

Whilst,  poiuting  to  the  naked  coast,  be  ahowa 
Hia  woad'ring  luatea  whero  towns  and  stecplea 
Where  crowded  eUizeua  ho  lately  v 
And  SLiiglea  out  the  plucc  where  once  St.  Maloes  stood. 

lould  my  muse  require ;' 
And  would  my  strength  but  second  my  desire, 
I'd  ai]  his  boundlcHB  bravery  rehearse, 
And  draw  hia  cannona  thund'ring  in  my  verse: 
High  on  the  deck  sliou'd  the  greiit  leader  stand. 
Wrath  in  his  look,  and  lightning  in  Lis  hand ; 
Like  Eouier's  Hector  when  he  flung  his  fire 
Amidst  a  thousand  ships,  and  made  all  Greece  retire. 

But  who  can  ruM  the  British  triumphs  o'er, 
And  count  the  flames  disperst  on  ov'ry  nhore  ? 
Who  can  describe  the  acatter'd  victory. 
And  draw  the  reader  on  from  aca  to  aea  ? 
Else  who  eould  Ormond's  god-liko  acta  refuse, 
Ormond  the  theme  of  ev'ry  Oxford  n 
Fain  wou'd  I  here  hia  mighty  worth  proclaim. 
Attend  him  in  the  nohle  ohasc  of  fame, 
Through  all  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  fight. 
Observe  each  blow,  and  keep  him  still  in  aight. 

*  Bara  fliM«-f  <  actiont,  Ao.     Ruesel  oommBnded  at  (he  battle  of  lh«  I 

L^   iiopit.  Ihongh  he  waa  at  tlie  time,  like  MarlboEough  and  eevaml  othw  1 

leading  KiNL'diigsged  in  a  secret,  and  therefore,  troitorouB  correfipuiideiiM  i 

irbli  Janat.— G. 


Oh,  did  our  British  pecrfl  thus  court  renown, 
Aud  grace  the  couts  their  gri^at  forefathers  won  I 
Our  arms  would  then  triumphantly  advance. 
Nor  Hcnrj  be  the  last  that  coiii]iier'd  France. 
What  might  not  Eugkud  hope,  if  such  abroad 
Purchaa'd  their  country's  honour  with  their  blood ; 
When  such,  detain'd  at  home,  support  our  state 
In  Williaju's  stead,  and  bear  a  kingdom's  weight, 
The  schemes  of  Qallick  policy  o'o 
And  blast  tbe  counsels  of  the  ci 
Direct  our  armies,  and  distribute  right, 
Aud  render  our  Maria's  loss  more  light. 

But  stop,  nij  muse,  th'  ungrateful  sound  forbeu 
Maria's '  name  still  wounds  each  British  ear : 
Each  British  heart  Maria  still  does*  wound. 
And  tears  burst  out  unbidden  at  the  sound  ; 
Maria  still  our  rising  mirth  destroys. 
Darkens  our  triumphs  and  forbids  our  joys. 

But  see,  at  length,  the  British  ships  appear  I 
Our  Nassau  comes  I  and  as  his  fleet  draws  near , 
The  rising  masts  advance,  the  sails  grow  white, 
And  all  his  pompous  navy  floats  in  sight. 
Come,  mighty  prince,  desir'd  of  Britain,  come  [ 
May  beav'n's  propitious  gales  attend  thee  home  ( 


'  Maria'i  name.     Queen  Mary  died  HeB.  29,  lfi94,  and  perliaps  no  bet-    , 
r  proof  can  be  given  of  Willinm'i  feelings  IIB  a  husband,  than  his  hi 
to  Lord  Somers,  wlio  ccnning  to  the  king  upon  business  iif  the  highaa 
ment  found  him  aitting  at  the  end  of  liia  eloaet  in  an  ai;any  of  grief — "My   I 
lord,  do  what  you  will;  I  can  think  of  no  bnaineBS."— G. 

*  Doei  KOfind,    An  unUitkj  blemish  m  thi^  otherwise,  pretty  puaage.^  ■ 

7et  it  ia  a  mistake  to  think  that  thee<>  feeble  riptelices,  do,  does,  aid,A^tt\ 

.     Pope  calls  them,  are  never  (o  have  a  place  in  our  verae  :  the  mla  i^  "the)  I 

\   tbuald  not  be  conpleii  with  tbe  verb."    The  reason  is  obvious 
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Come  and  let  longing  crowds  behold  that  look, 
Which  such  confusion  and  amazement  strook 
Through  Oallick  hosts :  but,  oh  !  let  us  descry 
Mirth  in  thy  brow,  and  pleasure  in  thy  eye ; 
Let  nothing  dreadful  in  thy  face  be  found, 
But  for  a-wnile  forget  the  trumpet^s  sound ; 
Well-pleas'd  thy  people's  loyalty  approve, 
Accept  their  duty  and  enjoy  their  love. 
For  as  when  mov'd  with  fierce  delight, 
You  plung'd  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  fight. 
Whole  heaps  of  dead  encompassed  you  around, 
And  steeds  o'er-turned  lay  foaming  on  tho  ground : 
So  crown'd  with  laurels  now,  where-e'er  you  go. 
Around  y^u  blooming  joys,  and  peaceful  blessings  flow. 


EIGHT  HON.  CHARLES  LORD  HALIFAX, 

IN    THE    YEAR    MDCCI. 


6jJt«  mAgu  pAnns  IVdgDm  fiHturtiU  teQia, 


STKODDCTOET    BBMAKKS. 


[Or  thia  poem  AildUon  gives  tlie  fiiUowiDg  account  in  a  letter  ta  E.  Moa 
tagao: — "Ihiring  my  pasang-'  ovor  tlie  monQtaina  (the  Alps,  from  Italy  tc 
QenevH,  Deo.  1701),  I  mada  a  rhyming  epiatle  to  my  Lord  Ilalifai,  whioll   j 
ptrhape  I  will  troulOe  you  with  a  sight  oI|  if  1  don't  Snd  it  to  be  noi 

Jobtuion  aaja  (LiT'i  of  Addison,  p.  7G}:  "Whatever  were  his  other  em-  i 
ploymeatB  in  Italy,  h<i  there  wrote  the  lettur  to  Lord  Halifax,  which  it  ■ 
justly  aonaidsred  as  the  most  elegHnt,  if  not  the  most  auliUme,  of  hia  |>oeb-  I 
ioid  productiooa.''  And  again  (p  10(i);  "The  letter  from  Italy  baa  beca  ■ 
alwaya  pruiaod,  but  hog  never  been  praiaed  beyond  ita  merit.  It  ia 
correct,  with  leas  appearanea  of  labor,  and  more  elegant,  with  less  ambl-  I 
tion  of  omameot,  than  any  other  of  hia  poems." 

This  poem  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Salvini,  and  the  tranalation  I 
published  both  by  Tichell  and  Eurd.  We  have  omitted  it  in  thia  editiun,  I 
Salvini  was  an  excellent  grammarian  and  worthy  represeotative  of  thft  4 
Cnisea.  but  a  very  feeble  poet. 

For  a  sketch  of  Lord  IliJifni  see  Jolmson's  Livue  of  the  Poeta— Hall-  ^ 
fax.— G.] 

■  The  subject,  so  inviting  to  our  classical   traveller,  eeems  to  h» 
/    raifed  bia  fancy,  and  brigbteoed  his  expresaioo.     Mr.  Fope  used  to  ipoak  I 
very  favorably  of  this  poem. 


While  you,  my  lord,  the  rural  Bliades  adinirc, ' 
Aod  from  Britannia's  publiuk  poats  retire. 
Not;  longer,  her  ungrateful  sons  to  plcatie, 
For  their  advantage  sacrifice  your  eaee ; 
Me  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  conveya,  • 
Throagh  nations  fruitful  of  imicortal  laya, 
Where  the  Boft  Bcason  and  inviting  clime 
Conspire  to  trouble  jour  repose  with  rhinie. 

For  whereaoe'er  I  turn  my  ravish'd  eyes, 
Gay  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects  '  rise, 
Poeticlc  fields  encompass  me  around, 
And  still  I  aeem  to  tread  on  classic  ground ;  * 
For  here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung, 
Renowu'd  in  verse  each  shady  thicket  grows, 
And  ov'ry  Stream  in  heavenly  numbers  flows. 

Hon  am  I  pleas'd*  to  search  the  hills  and  woods 
For  rising  springs  and  celebrated  fioods  I 


'This  inti'odactioniaaKieeilingly  graceful  and  eoay,  preacntlngan  equally 
{■leasing  picture  or  the  patmn  nai]  tbe  pnet.  and  tha  camplimeDt  contained 
I   in  i^  ii  all  tlie  more  liuDorable  to  botEi,  when  we  remember  that  tha  per- 
i-fOD  to  whom  it  waa  paid,  was  a  minister  out  of  place. — G-. 

*  Mb  into  foreign  Tialna  my  fati  conveys.     Compare  the  "Traveller" — 
"Mt/foriiaie  lea'h  (o  tramne  naima  alone,"  but  what  a  difference  between 

[  Addison,  Inspired  by  "Uie  soft  soaaun,  and  inviting  elime,"  andGoldumith 
I   apeuding  hi»  "  pengiTe  hour  amid  Alpine  eoliturles." — O. 

*  Oay  gilded  taenia  and  'kining  pTospecti.  Tliese  epithets  are  taiitologi- 
.  The  scene  is  "  gilded  "  by  the  suiiliglit,  and  the  pn^speet  Bbinas  from 
1  same  cauae.    They  hare,  too,  the  disadvantage  of  excessive  vagueness, 

[  la  serious  defect  in  tlie  opening  of  a  description.    But  this  is  ihu  only  deleo- 
r  ,Jive  lino  in  tliis  ejqaisite  paragrujih. — 0. 

*  Andatill  I  neern  to  trend  an  elastic  ground.  "Qaaconque  iugredimui 
■iifi  aliqilam  historiam  vestigium  ponimui  "'-was  applied  to  Athena  by  Cicem. 
Pllie  espreasion  "classic  ground."  is  aupposed  by  Mias  Aikin.  I  know  not  or 
P  iriial  irntharity,  to  have  been  here  used  in  English  for  the  first  tiirie. — O. 

Son  am  1  pleated.    Not  a  happy  line,  but  amply  compcnaated  by  (Jx 
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To  view  the  Nor,  tumultuouB  in  Lis  courBe, 
And  trace  the  emooth  Clituinnus  to  liia  source, 
To  see  the  Mincio  draw  Lis  walrj  store 
Through  the  long  wiiidingB  of  a  fruitful  shore, 
Atid  Loarji  Albula's  infected  tide 
O'er  tlie  warm  bed  of  amoking  sulphur  glide. 

Fir'd  with  a  thousand  raptures  I  surrey 
Eridanus  through  flowery  meadows  stray; 
The  king  of  floods  1 '  that  rolling  o'er  the  plains 
The  towering  Alps  of  half  their  moisture  drains, 
And  proudly  swoln  with  a  whole  winter's  snows, 
Distributes  wealth  and  plenty  where  he  flows. 

Sometimes,  misguided  by  the  tuneful  throng, 
I  look  for  streams  immortalized  iu  song, 
That  lost  in  silence  aod  oblivion  lye, 
(Dumb  are  their  fountains  and  their  ohannela  dry) 
Yet  run  for  ever'  by  the  muse's  skill, 
And  in  the  smooth  description  murmur  stilL 

Sometimes  to  gentle  Tiber '  I  retire. 
And  the  fam'd  river's  empty  shores  admire, 

Jiiurnble  deBeription  whfcb  fullows— in  whioi  the  attribBtea  are  sppliedif 
witb  singular  felicitj,  and  tlie  verse  ^nely  sdnpted  to  esoh.  Tb 
line  on  the  Mincio  ia  (mrtioularly  appropriate  bj  ita  protratted  movement  I 
and  the  judicious  choice  of  circiimBtaaoeB. — Q. 

'Ths  king  of  JlorMh—Flvaiorum   rex  SriAiniu.     This  eipresnion 
euggcslfld  to  Addison  by  his  recolleotionB  ot  Virgil  rather  tian  Petraroh.  I 
"Be  degU  altri,  BUperbo,  altera  finme." — Q, 

•  Qtntli  Tiber.  Here  tbe  desoription  fails.  "  Gentle  "  is  not  a  props"  I 
exprcBsion  for  the  "saffron"  Btream,  which  runs  rapidly  at  all  Beaaon^  J 
and  in  winter  violently.  "Empty  ahorea"  ia  literally  correct,  though  notj 
vary  poetical;  and  both  "retire  and  admire"  sound  very  much  i 
had  called  up  the  other  without  any  particular  warrant  fram  the  BubjeoU.I 
"Ketire"  snggcsta  something  more  nook-like  and  sequestered  than  the  bl 
of  the  Tiber,  and  "  ahorcs  "  arc  seldom  admired  for  their  emptiness. — i 

'  Tel  m«  for  mer,  Ac  Thia  way  of  jiiinj  to  the  copy  l/ie  properliet  if  J 


That,  destitate  of  strength,  derives  its  course 

rrom  thrifty  uma  atid  an  unfruitful  source  ; 
Yet  Bung  eo  often  in  poetick  InjB, 
With  Boorn  the  Danube  and  the  Nile  aurreys, 
So  higli  the  deathless  muse  exalts  hor  theme  I 
Such  was  the  Boyne,'  a  poor  inglorious  stream, 
That  in  Hibernian  vales  obsourely  straj'd, 
And,  unobserv  d,  in  v/'Ad  Meanders  plaj'd  ; 
'Till  by  your  lines  and  Nassau's  sword  renown'd, 
Its  rising  billows  through  the  world  resound, 
Where'er  the  hero's  godlike  acts  can  pierce, 
Or  where  the  fame  of  an  immortal  verse. 
Oh,  oou'd  the  muse  my  ravish'd  breast  inspire 
With  warmth  like  yours,  and  raise  an  equal  fire, 
Unnumber'd  beauties  in  mj  verse  ahou'd  shine, 
And  Virgil's  Italy  shou'd  yield  to  mine  I 

See  how  the  golden  groves'  around  mo  smile, 
That  shtin  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  isle, 

'  Suck  teat  thf  Boynt.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne  waa  as  faniliBr  an 
preaslon  with  th«  English  of  tboae  doyg,  od  Waterloo  in  our  own.  The 
"immoiUt  verao"  here  alluded  to,  was  nn  opiBtla  of  Halifax  on  tlist  i 
Ject;  nnea  veiy  much  admired,  but  ubjch  now,  pcihapB,  it  indebted  to 
thaao  very  line*  for  iU  oooaaloual  revival— G. 

*  See  hov  the  golden  grovel.  TluB  deacriptioa  is  ezoei>diiigly  happ 
thought  and  expression.  "Where  weetei'n  galea  eternally  reside,"  ia 
fehuitous,  indeed,  than  Goldsmitli's 

■Bca-boni  gain  thoir  gelid  wlnga  etpud. 
To  wtDoow  fi^igrapoe  round  IL«  flmllinf  lubd." 
But  the  eontrast  baiween  the  effect  t>t  the  English  and  Italian  climate  a 
fini-ly  drawn.    Tlie  Auierioan  reader  will  olwerve  that  itaree  a  osed  in 
the  Huaae  of  periih  with  cold — itiU  a  oommua  usage  in  England. 

the  original,  is  not  ilncotninnn  in  the  poets :  But  Mr.  AdJisun  had  the  arl 
to  introduce  thia  b.dd  figure,  with  ease  and  gnwe,  intu  Ills  prose;  us  when 
he  s|>eakB  of  refT'^iJiment  in  a  description  uf  fTelds  mid  rnead^i'Ws— <  f  au  bis- 
Cnriaus  fighting  hit  halliet,  snd  lu  other  instances : — But  see  wlint  he  sayi 
hlDMelf  on  this  subjeet  on  Miiiii  clypeata  nronim,  in  bis  notes  on  Ovid. 
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Or,  wbeD  transplanted  &nd  preserved  with  caro, 
Curse  the  cold  cltiuc,  and  starve  in  uortLern  atr. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mouDting  juice  fermenta 
Tu  nobler  tastea,  aud  more  exalted  scentB  : 
Kv'n  the  rough  rocka  with  tender  myrtle  bloom, 
And  trodden  weeds  scud  out  a  rich  perfume. 
Bcur  me,  eome  god,  to  Bain's  gentle  seats, 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbria's  green  retreats; 
Where  weHtarn  gales  eternally  rcBide, 
And  all  the  eeasous  lavish  all  their  prida : 
Blossoms,  and  fruits,  and  Sowers  together  rise, 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  oonfusion  lies. 

Immortal  glories  in  my  miud  revive, 
And  in  my  soul  a  thousand  passions  strive, 
When  Rome's  exalted  beauties  I  descry  ■ 
Maguificent  in  piles  of  ruine  lye. 


The  cloBiDg  lines  deserve  particular  atteatlon.     BlainniM,  and 
andJliMen  together  ri'ia.    This  tbuugbt  line  been  used  with  great  si 


Gil.  Lib.    Oint.  It— sL  X. 

Uiltou,  whom  our  author  baJ  alrcarly  studieil  with  close  atteatioi 

"BluasomB  ud  balu  U  onoe  ofgiililan  bna 

Appearsd.'"  Pit  Ivuai. 

But  the  beautiful  close — And  the  whole  year  in  gay  con/iuiim  lit» — whl'oh 

gives  BO  perfect  a  GiiiBL  to  tile  wbolo  acona,  is  une  uf  those  hoppj  touches 
which  are  never  learned  by  uuitBtlon.     The  only  pasBagr>  which  c 
compared  with  it,  and  not  lose  by  the  comparison,  i»  the  closing;  couplet  ia  J 
the  desoriptioa  of  evening  sounds  iu  the  "  Deserted  Village :" 
"TheaB  sll  In  iweet  cunrDptDD  soDgJil:  '■^f  slijidii, 
And  ailed  euh  pause  tJiei;Lglilii,gnle  bid  nude;'' 


"  Lescry,  i  e.  /  discfTn,  discover,  diitinrltn  funey.     We  use  a      . 
ciGc  verb  in  conjunction  with  lye,  as;  "1  le^itome's  beauties  Ige  iu  ruin ^ 
BOl^  I  detory  them  lye. 


An  ampbi theater's  amaiitig  height' 

Here  filla  my  eye  with  terror  and  delight, 

That  on  its  public  shows  unpeopled  Rome, 

And  held,  unarowded,  nations  ia  its  womb  ; 

Here  pillars  rough  with  sculpture'  pierce  the  skicB ; 

And  here  the  proud  triumphal  arehea'  rise, 

Where  the  old  Romans  deathless  acts  display'd,  • 

Their  base  degenerate  progeny  upbraid  : 

Whole  rivers  here '  forsake  the  fields  bolow, 

And  wond'ring  at  their  height  through  airy  ohaiinela  flow. 

Still  to  new  scenes  my  wand'ring  muBe  retires, 
And  the  dumb  show  of  breatbiug  rocks  ailmirea  ; 
Wbere  the  smooth  ohiasel  all  its  force  has  sbown, 
AndsofteuM  into  flesh  the  rugged  stone.* 

'  An  amphitheatre'!,  Aa.    Tlic  Coliseum — 

"That  on  Ite  public  ehnwg  iinpeDpIrd  Bimn, 
'       And  held,  animwdid,  nnlluns  In  IM  winnb.' 
In  Ms  epietle  to  Mr.  AdiiiBOu,  on  liis  Dialogue  un  Mediils,  Pope  aaye: — 
'Hugo  IhMlera  lhi[  now  nnreujilod  woods, 
Now  iltintA  (  dlaUpt  oonnlry  uf  lier  Ocjoda.' 
Eren  Warton  giiea  the  superiurity  in  this  case  Co  Adduon,  whoM  Becand 
liae  is  uncommonly  vigorous. — O. 

'  HtTS  pillart  rough  with  tculptUTi,     The  columns  of  Antonina  and  ot 
TrBJau.— G. 

'  Proud  IHutnphal  arekes.     Yet  he  must  baTe  Been  tUem  to  mncli  len 
■dvantage  tban  the  traTetler  of  our  own  days,  for  the  low*   parti  of  them  J 

■   Whole  riiiera  here.    The  aqueducts. — G. 
'  And  lofttned  into  feih  the  ruffged  iloae, — 


Compare  aleo, 

with  BDOtlier  line  of  the  si 


T«.PL.orF 

Fariu 

narbloftom,- 

.^diniu 

bleftowiL- 

nl71 

.-G. 

■  Where  the  old  Samant  dealhleii  acli  dUpla^d,  i. 


Id  solemn  Btlence, 
Heroes,  and  gods,  i 
Stern  tyrants,  who: 
And  emperors  in  P, 
While  the  bright  d: 


miijestick  band, 
id  Roman  consuls  stand, 
their  orueitiea  renown, 
ian  marble  frown ; 
les,  to  whom  thej  humble  Bw'd, 


Still  show  the  charms  that  their  proad  hearts  aubda'd. 

I''ain  wou'd  I  Raphael's  godlike  art  rehearse, 
And  sliew  th'  immortal  labours  m  my  verse, 
Where  from  the  mingled  strength  of  shade  and  light 
A  new  creation  rises  tu  my  sight, 
Sucli  heav'nlj  figures  from  his  pencil  flow, 
So  wurm  with  life  his  blended  eoloura  glow. 
From  theme  to  theme  with  secret  pleasure  tost. 
Amidst  the  soft  variety  I'm  lost : 
Here  pleasing  airs  my  ravieht  soul  confound 
With  circling  notes  and  labyrinths  of  sound ; 
Here  domes  and  temples  rise  in  distant  viewfl. 
And  opening  palaces  invite  my  muse. 

How  has  kind  heav'n  adurn'd  the  happy  land, 
And  scatter'd  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand  I 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores, 
Her  blooming  mountains  and  her  simny  shores, 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heav'n  and  earth  impart, 
The  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art, 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  valliea  reigns. 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plainii  ? 


IfM  Mis  of  the  old  RoniBns  being  diaplayod — n  lino  doubly  obsonro,  »oA 
therefore  douMj  laully.  If  the  laller  fnult  miy  lie  eicuaed,  tha  famur 
aannot:  for  when  a  plural  noun  is  naed,  in  whiit  is  eallail  tlie  genitiT* 
case,  "t  requiies  to  be  preceded  by  its  sign,  the  preposilion  of:  alrar* 
all,  vhen  the  termbntioa  (aa  la  geuf  rally  the  eaee  of  our  plural  c 


The  poor  inhabitant  bcliolds  in  vain' 
The  red'ning  oran^'e  una  the  swelling  grain: 
Joyless  he  sees  tho  growiog  oila  and  wiuee, 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  repines : 
Starves,  in  the  midst  of  nature's  bounty  curst, 
And  in  the  loaden  vineyard  dies  for  thirst. 

Oh  Liberty,  thou  goddesa  heavenly  bright, 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight  I 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  Jresenoe  reign, 
And  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train ; 
Eas'd  of  her  load  subjection  grows  more  light 
And  poverty  looks  chearful  in  thy  sight ; 
Thou  mak'st  the  gloomy  fiiee  of  nature  gay, 
Giv'at  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  tb 

Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores 
How  has  she  oft  exhausted  all  bcr  stores. 
How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought, 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 


day 


The  grape's  soft  juice,  ai 
With  citron  groves  adori 
And  the  fat  olive  swell  w 
We  envy  not  the  warmer 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  ii 
Nor  at  the  coarseneaa  of  i 


id  mellow  it  to  win* 
I  a  distant  soil, 
ith  floods  of  oil: 
clime,  that  lies 
idulgent  skies, 
jur  heaven  repine, 


Tho'  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine : 

'Tia  liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle, 

And  mokes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  mountains  emllo 

Tht  poor  ivhabilanl,  Aa,    Theae  three  couplets  are  aniang  the  moit 
f  TigorouB  lines  A<idiei>n  evei-  wrote.    Si  iio  omniii — ho  wiml J  liave  stood  as 
high  iu  verse  aa  he  doi-s  in  proae.     It  is  almOBt  (oo  minute  h  cnticiam,  | 
hajo,  to  say  Ihitt  '  red'ninJ  '  is  not  t)ie  propei-  epithet  for  the  orsoge,  a 
irliilo  it  is  growing. — Q, 


Others  with  towering  piles  may  please  thnsl^ht, 
And  in  their  proud  aspiring  dumes  delight; 
A  nicer  touch  to  the  stretch'd  cjanvass  give, 
Or  teach  their  anim^Lted  rooks  to  live: 
'TiB  Britain's  care  to  watch  o'er  Europe's  fate, 
And  hold  in  balance  each  eontending  state, 
To  threaten  bold  presumptuous  kings  with  war. 
And  answer  her  afflicted  neighbours'  pray'r. 
The  Dane  and  Swede,  roua'd  up  by  fierce  aiarmB, 
Bless  the  wise  conduct  of  hor  pious  arms  : 
Soon  as  her  fieots  appear,  their  terrors  cense, 
And  all  the  northern  world  ties  huah'd  in  peace. 

Th'  anihitiDuB  Qaul  beholds  with  secret  dread 
Uer  thunder  aim'd  at  his  aspiring  head, 
And  fain  her  godlike  sons  wou'd  disunite 
Bj  foreign  gold,  or  by  domcstick  spite  ; 
But  strives  in  T.iin  to  conquer  or  divide, 
Whom  Nassau's  arms  defend  iind  counsels  guide. 

Fir'd  with  the  name,  which  I  so  oft  have  found 
The  distant  climes  and  different  tongues  resound, 
I  bridle  in  my  struggling  muse  with  pain,' 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  strain. 

'  Othert  inith  Itmtering  pitei,  Ae.     Virgil,  whose  mngQificent  dcsoription 
of  Italy  in  the  seooad  Georgic,  eeema  t'l  bate  beea  luantng  in  A^ldisun's 
liead  while  be  wae  writing  seveial  paaBagea  of  tliig  povm,  ia  very  BOePe»»- 
fully  imitated  in  Ibeae' lines.     Compare  the  well-know  a  veraee  of  the  uzthj 
jfineid,  V.  S47  :   Excudeut  alii  apiruntia  molliua  aero,  Ac. — Q.  fl 

'  /  bridle  in  inij  ulruggling  mute,  Ac.  Of  this  Jolinson  MJ^  "Ttlfl 
bridlt  a  goddest  ia  no  very  delicate  idiia ;  bnt  wliy  mual  she  bs  brvtttdf 
because  she  Itmgt  to  launch  I  an  actwhioli  was  never  hindered  by  s  in(B>  ; 
and  wliitlier  wiQ  aUe  laaaeh  f  into  a  nob/er  utraiii.  She  i^  in  the  firet  line 
a  harie,  in  the  eeconil  a  hoal ;  and  ihe  care  of  the  poet  is  to  ke«p  hU  horte 
or  bit  hoal  from  tinging."  Blair  takes  nearly  the  same  view.  "B  ia  sur- 
piising  how  the  folti;wing  Inaccuracy  should  bate  eecnped  Mr.  AddiNn  in 
bia  letter  [root  Itaij — 'Ibridle,  ic'     The  muae,  fi  gored  us  ajiora^m 
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But  I've  already  troubled  you  too  long, 
Nor  dare  attempt  a  more  advent'rous  song. 
My  humble  verse'  dcmiuids  a  softer  theme, 
A  painted  meadow,  or  a  purling  stream ; 
Unfit  for  heroes ;  whom  immortal  lays, 
And  lines  like  Virgil's,  or  like  yours,  shou'd  praise. 

bridled ;  but  when  we  speak  of  launching,  we  make  it  a  ship ;  and  by  no 
force  of  imagination  can  it  be  supposed  b^th  a  horse  and  a  ship  at  one  mo- 
ment; bridled  to  hinder  it  from  launcMnt/" — G. 

'  Jfv  kutnble  verse.  Sed  ne  relictis,  musa  prncax.  jocis.  Aei.  To  one 
who  travelled  with  the  Latin  poets  for  nis  guide  books,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  closins;  stanza  of  the  first  ode  of  Horace's  2d  book  eug- 
gested  this  graceful  olose.«-G. 


•   THE  OAMPAIGN, 

to  Uf   QBACB  THE  DUKE  OF  MABLBOEOUOH. 


-Bheni  paeator  et  IstrL 


Omnis  in  hoc  ano  variis  dlscorclla  cessit 
Ordinibus ;  Intatur  eques,  plauditqae  senatorf 
Yotaque  patrlcio  certant  plebeia  favorL 

Claud,  ds  Laud.  Snua 

Ease  aUquam  in  terria  gentem  qnse  snft  impensd,  sno  labore  ac  perlcnlo  belia  g«rat 
pro  llbertate  aliornm.  Nee  hoc  flnldmls,  ant  proplnque  vincinitatis  hominibas,  aut  terri.* 
ooDtinenti  Jnnctis  pnestet  Maria  tnylciat:  ne  qaod  toto  orbe  terranim  ii^uRtuin  imperiom 
■it,  et  nbiqae  Jua,  fta,  lex,  potentissiina  sfnt  Lit.  Hist.  lib.  88w 


INTRODUCTOEY    REMAKK8. 

[The  best  authorities  very  nearly  agree  in  the  following  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  this  poem : — "The  victory  at  Blenheim"  (1704),  says  Johnson,  "spread 
triumph  and  coniSdence  over  the  nation  ;  and  Lord  Godolphin  lamenting  to 
Lord  Halifax,  that  it  had  not  been  celebrated  in  a  manner  equal  to  the 
•ubject,  desired  him  to  propose  it  to  some  better  poet  Halifax  t'Old  him 
that  there  was  no  encouragement  for  genius;  that  worthless  men  were 
nnprojStably  enriched  with  public  money,  without  any  care  to  find  or 
employ  those  whose  appearance  might  do  hitnor  to  their  country.  To 
this  Godolphin  replied,  that  such  abuses  should  in  time  be  rectified :  and 
that  if  a  man  could  be  found,  capalile  of  the  task  then  proposed,  he  should 
not  want  an  ample  recompense.  Halifax  then  named  Addison,  but  re- 
quired that  the  treasurer  should  apply  to  him  in  his  own  person.  Godol- 
phin sent  the  message  by  Mr.  Boyle,  afterwards  Lord  Carleton ;  and  Addi- 
son hbving  undertaken  the  work,  communicated  it  to  the  treasurer,  while 
it  wau  yet  advanced  no  farther  than  the  simile  of  the  angel,  and  was  im- 
mediately rewarded  by  succeeding  Mr.  Locke  in  the  place  of  OcmTnisnottr 
^  Appealt," 


w 


ir. 


or  ths  -work  iUe If,  Johnson  remarks:- 
b'-famed  Csmpngn,  vliich  Dr.  Wbi'Idd  hug 
urith  Iiiii;ahnes9  iioC  oflen  nsed  bj  the  j^aod 
■  creiiaiire  eo^erere  it  adroitttid,  let  ua  canai 
jiKt  v(  poeir;.  and  tlien  inqiuie  vho  has  di 
'  force.     Many  of  o 


II  rhynif^ 


'Xt  aompoBitiii 
a  'OiatUe  ii 
'  hiscriticiamF  Befun 
war  id  a  freqaeot  unb- 
t  with  mora  greaine 
their  powers  upon  this  yeal 


oiviytory;  yet  Addiaou'a  ii  oo(ife«8edly  the  best  pTformanoe : 

ie  the  work  of  &  mnn  not  blinded  by  the  dust  of  learning;  hie  in 

not  LoiTowed  morely  from  books.     The  si^priority  which  he  confers  upon 

his  hero  U  not  personal  prowess   and    'mighty  bone,'   but   deliberate 

intrepidity,  a  ualm  e^tnand  of  his  paaaions,  and  the  power  of  consulting 

'  IB  own  mind  in  tlMtliiidit  of  danger.    Hie  rejection  and  oontanipt  of  f 

ion  ia  rational  and  mnnly." 

MacHQlay's  remarks  are  an  ampliSoation  and  illnitration  of  the  li 

intence  of  JobiiBon'a.     "llie  'Campaign'  came  forth  and  was  aa  uiu 

admired  by  tbe  }>ubti«  as  by  Ihe  niini<-t<.<r.     It  pIcAnes  ue  lens  ou  the  whole    ] 

than  the  'Epistle  to  Hsiifac'    Yet  it  undoubtedly  ranks  high  among  the    1 

w  dnrtug  the  iDttrral  between  tbe  death  of  Dryden  and  the  dawn  of 
Popa'a  genius.  The  abief  merit  of  the  'Oampaign,'  we  think,  is  that  ', 
WHfl  noticed  by  Johnson — tbe  manly  and  rational  r^evtion  of  Go-|  -^ 
And  after  a  -lively  pasanga  upon  the  ridiuulous  imitntion  of  tbe 
Homeric  style  of  combat  in  deseriptiona  of  battles  fought  on  entirety  differ- 
itary  prini^iples,  he  adds: — "Addison,  with  exeellent  tuste  lad 
judgment^  departed  from  this  ridicnloua  fashion.  He  reserved  his  praise 
for  the  qualitirs  whith  mad<J  Marlborough  truly  ^I'eat:  energy,  nnjfffiitjY- 
mitJJiryauieni'e-  But  above  all,  the  poet  extolled  tbe  firmness  of  that 
mind,'whieB;~in  the  midst  of  oonfuaion,  uproar  and  siuiighter,  examined 
and  disposed  ereij  thing  with  the  serene  wisdom  of  a  higher  iutelligeiice." 

— The  "  Cftmpftigu  "  of  this  poem  is  the  campaign  of  1704.  When  thi*- 
poem  was  written  ail  the  incidents  of  the  campaign  of  1704  were  as  famil- 
i.tr  as  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo.  For  the  modei'n  reader  they  reijuire  an 
cxplnuation.  and  1  translate  the  following  admirable  sketch  from  a  french' 

"Tbe  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  Marshal  Villnrs  had  quairelled  openly, 
and  the  □j'erationa  were  suffering  from  it  Vlllars  asked  to  be  recalled, 
K.  ud  the  king,  Co  preserve  an  ally  ao  inipuitant  iie  the  elett')r,  sent  Marahai 
Morsin  lo  replace  him.  Germany  was  still  paralyzed  by  the  victory  of 
Hochsladt  (gained  by  Villara,  Sept-  SO,  170^).  Tlie  elector  took  advnntiign 
uAugsburgb,  and  march  upon  Passnu.  which  lie  took  »n  the  6th 
Jan,  1704.     Vienna  was  struck  with   terror;    the  Hungaiinn  inaUJ^lenU 


I 


'    poshed  their  bands  up  to  the  suburb! 
Eugene.  Marlborough 


th( 
id  Hcin 


the  boldest  of' plana.     Aathe  Krcnch 
?tirBabDrgh  t«  Paasau,  it  seemed  easy  ti 


'  prepared^  flee  ii 
LUB  i-esiilvcd  to  save  Austria  by 
''of  op'Tatioiis  cxloniled  from   • 
,  it  in  the  middle  and  cituli  the  11 


m 


I 


I 


slsotor,  Taom  the  conlitiiin  bad  Bwuru  to  ruin  eutlrelj.  The  three  grvat 
i;eDnniU  of  tha  allies  united  tii  put  tliis  plan  in  uxecutioD.  lAuia  uf  Biideo 
n«nined  tie  oFTeiisivo  in  Frsnuonia.  K^iguae  onllectail  the  remnaDla  i 
tlie  defeator  Spire,  aed  itndertuuk  the  defence  of  the  liafa  of  Stulhofe 
Marlliorimgh,  who  had  Villewy  ajid  Boufflers  hefore  hiiu,  left  iii  a  ounp 
near  Maestrieht  tweni  j-fivo  thnasand  Dutuh  troops,  to  hold  them  in  chee^ 
aod  loai'ched,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  biwar^U  tha  DanDbe.  First  be 
moved  as  if  he  were  going  to  march  upon  the  Mosalltf,  thentumiog  rapidlj- 
lowards  the  Rhine,  ciiBaed  it  at  Cologne,  formed  a  junction  before  May- 
eni]«  with  the  eudtingents  of  tlic  Palatinate  aod  Brandouhurgh,  and  passod 
the  Noekar  at  Heilbrunn.  (Uuro  he  met  Eugene.)  At  the  uewa  of  tbia 
miireb,  Villeroy  eel  out  witli  thirty  thuuaund  tueu  iu  pursuit 'if  tlie  Enj^lisli 
geaeral.  Tallurd  advanced  upon  the  Mi«el1o,  then  fell  back  apoo  the  I«a- 
ten.  Joined  Villeroy,  and  prej>ar<-d  to  attiick  Stolhofen,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  eleetor.  Bat  the  elector,  inatead  of  turning  upon  Louis  uf  Buden,  and 
erUBhing  him,  dliected  his  march  towards  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and 
fbi'tiGed  Doaauwerth  on  the Svbellenbcrg,  where  he  awaited  the  ariivat  of 
Tallard.  Morlboroagh  and  Louis  of  Baden  were  thus  left  free  to  form  a 
junction  at  Ulm  (July  2).  then  niarthed  directly  to  the  Sehelleubsrg,  car- 
ried tlie  poaltiouof  Duoauwerth,  anJdrore  ba^k  the  Bavarians  to  the  righl 
bank  of  the  Danube.  This  bloody  combat,  in  whii:h  the  Bavarians  lost 
eight  thousand  men,  and  the  allies  six  thousand,  freed  the  paaaage  of  tha 
Leeh,  and  laid  Open  Bavaria,  whieh  was  ravaged  as  fearfully  as  the  Palati- 
nnte  had  been  a  few  years  before.  The  van<{iiiahed  nrmy  fortified  them- 
■elves  at  Augshurgh,  where  they  waited  the  arrival  uf  Tidlord,  in  order 
to  resnma  the  offensive.  Tallard,  by  oriier  of  the  court,  advanced  rapidly 
with  thirty-five  tliousand  men,  from  the  linoa  of  Lautenburgh,  lijaving  Vfl- 
leroy  to  hold  Eugene  in  eheck  at  Stolbofen,  passed  the  Rhine  at  Huuillgeo, 
crossed  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  reached  Augsburgh  the.^d  of 
August,  forming  with  the  troops  of  tlie  elGotur  so  army  of  fifty-six  thou- 
sand men.  Bugeoe  quitted  the  line  of  Stolhofen  with  equal  rapidity  ;  bat 
being  thieatencd  by  Villeroy,  waa  unable  tostop  Tallurd  on  his  mom h,  and 
reached  Uucbstadt  tlie  anam  day  thut  his  adversary  reached  Augabnrgh, 
This  WHS  a  fine  op|)i>rtunity  for  the  French  to  march  upon  the  uorps  of  En- 
gena.  only  twenty  tboueand  men  strong,  and  crush  it ;  but  they^  lost  tima, 
Uarlburough  advanced  rapidly  to  his  colleague's  support,  nod  the  two  aX- 
Huen  uniting  at  Uochstadt  formed  a  force  of  fifty-two  thousand  men.  Ilia 
■Irategic  field  of  this  portion  of  the  bAsin  of  the  Daimhe  being  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  where  the  cainmunicationa  are  easy  and  the  sountr^ 
abundant,  while  the  left  bunk  is  wild,  withont  roads,  and  I'hut  in  by  moiuh- 
Iiiins  wbicli  ^nrruuiid  tlia  basin,  the  French  onglit  to  have  kept  on  the 
right  bank,  refu^<ed  battle,  and  waited  fur  the  enemy  to  retreat ;  and  M 
Ihe  nlliea  could  not  have  ponetiatcd  into  Baviiria  without  leaving  too  fkr 
rbthind  their  magaxines  of  Fiordiingoii  and  Nuremberg,  they   WOald  bnt 


I 


%Mil  Mln^'ellad  either  to  fall  back  upon  the  Main,  or  alloir  Tillemy  to  eat 
olt  their  coiumunicuUona.     But  insteiid  «(  thb  tlie   two  marghsU  and 
deotor  paMed  the  Dbiiu1>g  at  UiiuiD){ea.  Id  give  battle.    ThU  wag  [intciiwl 


■ished,  1 


.a  thai 


1 


HocliaUdt,  Tith  theii-  Ua  resting  on  the  Danube.  Tallard  and  Marsia  io- 
terpreted  this  moren.ent  as  a  feint  to  iiiBtk  >  retreat  apon  Nuremberg, 
and  drew  np  their  annj  in  suuli  a  imy  aa  U>  form  two  distiuct  anuies,  eauh 
with  its  infantry  in  the  uentru,  and  the  cavalry  on  the  winga ;  and 
over,  believing  their  right  flank  menaced,  they  stripped  the  centre  tO" 
crowd  togatiier  on  this  flank,  which  was  naturally  covered  by  the  Danube 
twenty-Beveu  battiUions.  and  twelve  squadmns,  running  more  than  twelv* 
thousand  tnen,  wbo  were  thui  left  isolated  and  useless  in  the  vil1aj|;e  ot 
Blenheini.  Marlborough,  after  having  eshorted  his  troops  to  fight  far  thn 
"freedom  of  the  nation;.."  advaated  agninst  Ihe  centre,  brute  it,  and  out  the 
French  Bavarian  army  in  two ;  theti  turned  to  the  right  wiug,  drove  it 
into  the  river,  and  made  Tallard  prisoner.  Uarsin  and  the  elector,  who 
Ten  contending  [nore  suucruBfully  ou  tlie  left  witb  Eugene,  instead  of 
taking  Murlborough  in  Hank,  and  thus  diaengi^ing  their  right  wing,  re- 
OFoaaed  tlie  Danube,  and  I'etreiitiid  upon  Ulm,  without  giving  any  orders 
to  the  twelve  thoneand  uen  in  Qlenheim,  who  were  surrounded  and  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  their  arms  without  fighting.  (Aug.  13.)  The  tosa  of 
the  two  armies  in  killed  and  wonuded  wae  twelve  thouaaud  men  each ; 
but  the  French  lost  aUo  twelve  thonsand  priaonei's,  end  the  rest  of  their 
army  wai^  thrown  into  such  utter  cunfuaiuo,  that  twelve  thousand  more 
got  lost  or  deserted,  and  twenty  thousand  were  all  that  the  elector  could 
DoUeot  in  Ulm.  The  inaapacity  of  the  generals  mudo  the  cimaequencea  of 
this  defeat  even  more  disastrous  than  the  defeat  ilselH  Marsin,  finding 
himself  parsned.  threw  himself  into  the  Black  Foreul,  where  he  /urmed, 
near  Villingen,  a  junction  with  Villaruy;  whn,  if  he  had  followed  Eui{< 
Bi  Eogene  had  followed  Tallard,  might  have  prevented  this  disaster. 
By  this  junction  the  Frauoh  army  was  onee  more  equal  to  Ihe  allies,  and 
Marsin  and  Villeroy  might  have  defended  the  pnaaea;  but  they,  terror- 
struck,  hurried  over  tlie  mountaina,  and  it  was  not  till  Ihey  had  pot 
the  Rhine  between  them  and  tlie  enemy,  that  they  felt  themaeli 
The  elector  took  refuge  in  France. 

"It  was  long  since  Frnnee  had  met  with  such  a  disaster.  By  one  stroke 
ft  hondred  leagues  of  territory,  the  states  of  Bavaria,  and  an  army  of 
flAy  thousand  men  were  lo^t;  Austria  saved  and  France  menacol  with  in- 
Tuion.  The  sllius  full  of  joy  at  this  unhoped  for  fortune,  talked  of  noth- 
ing less  thun  reducing  Louis  XIY.  to  the  dominions  wliich  had  been  held 
by  his  father.  They  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Phippshui^h,  but  the  Prince  of 
Baden  refusing  to  invade  Lorraine,  they  confined  their  eifurta  to  Lamlan, 
whieh  they  laid  siege  tn  and  took,  while  difiereut  detachments  freed  tlw 
cuantrj  betwetn  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuie,  seized  Ti'aiaa.'Eia«,tt»ftii)a.<a(M 


1 


i 


Their  snTereigu'a  weU-distiaguieL'd  sniilea  they  ahara, 

Her  oi-nameutB  iu  peace,  her  strBugth  in  war; 

Tlie  nation  thanks  them  witb  a  public  Toioe, 

Bj  flUow'ra  of  bleaainga  Leav'n  opprovea  their  choice ; 

Euvj  itself  ia  dumb,  iu  wonder  lost, 

And  fuatioDB  atrire  who  shall  applaud  'em  jnoaL 

Soan  aa  soft  vernul  breezea '  warm  the  sky, 
Britannia's  colours  in  the  zephyrs  fiy; 
Her  chief  already  has  his  march  begun, 
Crossing  the  provinces  him-'utlf  had  wan, 
Till  the  Moselle,  appearing  from  afar, 
Retarda  the  progresa  of  the  m'lving  war. 
Delightful  stream,  had  nature  bid  her  fall 
In  diataut  dimes,  far  from  the  perjur'd  Qaul; 
But  now  a  purchase  to  the  sword  she  lies,  _ 
Her  barveata  for  uncertain  owners  rise, 
Each  vineyard  doubtful  of  its  master  grows, 
And  to  the  victor's  bowl  each  vintage  9ow^. 

'  Soon  at  tnfi  strnal  breeiet.    la  atiidyiiig  eo  careful  a  writer  u  AdditI 
■on,  it  may  be  perniitted  to  nek  what  offiuo  ia  perfurmed  by  tile  "  Eepbyn''| 
of  the  DQXt  line  which  couli]  uot  liuve  been  perfoniicd  equally  well  by  t1 
'vemnl  breezea"  or  the  firsti     But  the  whale  ot  tliia  pHragraph  ii 
and  shows  how  burd  the  viiter  found  it.  iu  spite  of  hie  euthusiaem,  to  gwV 
tatn  Ills  auhjeoL     The  tloselle  ia  intr(].luGed  in  the  firet  line  of  the  third'] 
eOUploC  with  very  good    effect,  hut   the  effmt  reappeiirg  in  the  anhapp^'l 
•pplicatiun  of  the  epithet  mmiing  to  war,  in   the  equivoeul  use  of  "faU,* 
u  npplied  to  a  river,  and  the  intnidactioii  of  "  dispontenled  ahndei,'  in  k 
poem  pi'ofeaBcdIy  iiistorical  iiad  human.    There  are,  honeTei',  three  •Agor~ 
oa»  \iai!%,  in  which  truth  and  poetry  are  combined  with  singuhir  felidty,  in 
painUng,  by  ajudioious  clioiceurcireumatBacea,  eome  ofthegmUof  w 


Each  vlnor«ra  dooblfnl  uf  IB  master  prowk 
/LDd  tn  (La  vldlar'i  bnw!  wib  ylnWB«  fluirf. 
c  been  imitated  by  Voltaire,  though  with  a  Taylholt^ii^l  I 


Theae  line 
•pplioatjaa — 


■  .il^he  discoDlenCed  aliadcs  of  slaugliter'd  basis, 

Ipiiat  wander'd  on  her  bauka,  hur  herued  gboBtB 
Hop'd,  wlitiu  tilt;;  saw  Britauuia'a  arms  appear, 
Tbe  vengeance  duu  to  tlietr  great  deaths  waa  near. 
I     Oar  godlike  leader,*  *  crc  tbe  stream  he  paaa'd, 
I'be  mighty  sabeme  of  all  bis  labours  cast. 
Forming  the  wondrous  year  witliin  bia  thought ; 
His  bosom  glow'd  with  buttles  yet  uufought. 
Tbe  loog  laborious  march  he  first  surveys, 
And.juiuB  the  distant  DauubG  to  the  Maeae, 
Between  whose  floods  auch  pathless  forests  grow. 
Such  mouutaius  rise,  so  many  mers  flow: 
The  toil  looks  lovelj  in  the  hero's  eyea, 
And  danger  serves  hut  to  enhance  tbe  prize. 
Big  with  the  fate  of  Europe,  "  he  renews 
His  dreadful  oourae,  and  the  proud  foo  pureuea : 
Infected  by  the  burning  Scorpion's  heat, 
The  sultry  gales  round  bi.s  chaf 'd  temples  beat, 
Till  on  tbe  borders  of  the  Maine  be  finds 
Defensive  shadows,  aud  refreshing  winds. 
Our  British  youth„with  in-born  freedom  boldi 
Unnumber'd  scenes  of  servitude  behold,  ', 

(hirgodlite  leader.  Hare  tite  verso  flows  with  fcf  tntre  Treedo 
*ait  (larlborongh  is  dniwa  in  mvh  a  way  aa  to  give  him,  at  oiea,  hie  tl 
plane  »a  the  oontioUing  spirit  of  the  whole  oani[iMgii. — G. 

*  Big  with  tin  f ale  of  Earope.     A  striting  eipraaflion  io  the  openi 
■eene  of  Cata — 

-Tbe  dB]' big  vrltti  Ue  fats 
-       Orc.louidDf  Rome— " 
but  aadly  out  of  place   hoi'o.     Indeed,  the  atiffnesa  from  which  AddiBOn' 
heroie  verse  b  never  free  for  mnny  iionj)lets  together,  appewrs  agnin  in  thi 
pnrBgruph,     It  closes,  liuwcvcr,  wilh  a  beautiful  patriutic  tboitght,  beau 
Ijfnilj  expressed, —G. 

■  Our  gurUike  Iradtr      Our  poets,  half  paganized  in  their  eduoattog 
daal  moch.bio  freely  ia  thii  epithet  -J 


Nationa  of  slavea,  with  tjrannj  debaa'd, 
(Tboir  Maker's  iiD»ge  more  than  half  defac'd) 
Hourly  instructed,  as  thej  urge  tbeir  toil, 
To  prize  tbeir  qucoti,  and  love  their  native  BoiL 

Still  to  the  rising  sun,  they  take  tbeir  way 
Through  clouds  of  dust,  and  gain  upon  the  day. 
When  uovr  the  Neokar  on  ita  friendly  coast 
With  cooling  atreama  revivea  the  fainting  host, 
That  cheerfully  its  labours  past  forgets, 
The  midnight  watches,  and  the  noon-day  heata 

O'er  prostrate  towna  and  palacea  they  pass, 
(Now  cover'd  o'er  with  weeds,  and  hid  in  grass) 
Breathing  revenge;  whilst  anger  and  disdain 
Fire  ev'ry  breast,  and  boil  in  ev'ry  vein : 
Hare  shatter'd  walla,  like  brokon  rocks,  from  far 
Rise  up  in  hideous  views,  the  gaiU  of  war. 
Whilst  here  the  vine  o'er  bills  of  ruin  elimbs. 
Industrious  to  oonceat  great  Bonrboa's  crimes. 

At  length  the  fame  of  England's  hero  drew 
Eugenic  to  tlie  glorious  interview.  ' 
6rcat  so.ula  '  by  iustinat  to  each  other  turn,  . 
Demand  alliance,  and  in  friendship ^arn  j 


'  Suffenio   lo  iht  gloriout  inlimiea.     At  Heilbmnn,  whi^re  tliese  twi 
gnat  niia  met  fur  the  Grat  timo,  Lhoii^h  the  generul  yina  of  Did  en 
had  been  concerted  between  them  by  letter.     The  reader  will  i<emeinb«r 
Sir  Roger's  visit  to  London  to  see  Prince  EiiKPnu,  "  Having  heard  h™  say 
more  than  once,  in  private  discoiiise,  that  he  looted  upon  Prince  Eugenlo 
(for  m  the  koiglit  always  calls  hioi)  to  ba  a  greater  muu  than  3aand«i<> 
Wig."— G. 
■  J      *  Great  toula,  &a.    The  next  two  couplets  ore  very  strained,  iwmnioa-  J 
■,t|plaoe  in  thought,  confused  in  imngery,  nod  tame  in  expreasion.     Theidek  I 
of  aoula  shooting  out  rays  toward  etieh   olher.  which   meet  and  blaie  up 
■onioioD  cunflagraljon,  aouuds  more  Uko  "hoarse  Sir  Itiiliard'  than 
AddJMOD,  and  i  i  woilJiy  of  one  of  the  high  places  of  the  "  Art  of  siokiaK.' 


r 


rX  Budden  friandahtp,  wbile  with  stretch'd-oiit  rayf 

iTbej  meet  each  other,  miDgUng  blaie  with  b!a«e. 
PolishM  in  courts,  and  harden'd  in  the  field, 
Beuowu'd  for  coDt^iicBt,  aod  In  council  skill'd, 
Their  courage  dwells  not  in  a  troubled  flood 
Of  mouDtiDg  spirits,  and  fermenting  blood: 
Lodg'd  in  the  soul,  with  virtue  over-rul'd, 
Inflam'd  by  reason,  and  bj  reason  cool'd, 

)  la  hours  of  peace  oonteut  to  be  uukoown, 

:  And  odIj  in  the  field  of  battle  showu: 
To  aoula  like  these,  in  mutual  friendship  join'd, 

'i  Heaven  dares  iutruat  the  cause  of  human  kind. 
/  Britannia's  graceful  la  ona  appear  in  arms,' 
Her  barass'd  troops  the  hero's  presence  warms, 
'   Whilst  the  high  hills  and  rivers  all  around 

1  With  ihund'ring  peals  of  British  shouts  resounii; 
Bouhling  theh*  speed,  they  march  with  freah  delight, 
Eager  for  glory,  and  require  the  fight. 
So  the  atunoh  hound  the  trembling  deer  pursues,     t 
)  And  smells  his  footsteps  in  the  tainted  dews,  f 


nedn!  with  Marlboro uj 
(^ription — HerawK   toncoriia 


The  r^miiini3er  of  the  paragraph  ia  al  IflHsl  good  Benae,  Hud  in  the  Ii 
eoDptet  but  one — 

I-  And  only  lo  the  a<ild  of  bi 

Addlaon  is  himseif  again.     Tile  Duloh   struck   t 
Bad  Eugeae'a   benda  in  proHle,  and  the  i. 
»irfrii.— G. 

'  Bt^tmnvit^Tactfvl  lonj.  An  odd  epithet  for  aoMitra,  and  still  m 
■o  bj  ita  locnl  contrast  with  "harassed  troops."  It  requires  a  mumei 
reflection  to  see  that  they  refer  to  the  same  pemua.  But  the  I 
of  the  first  three  coupleU  of  thia  paragraph  is  compensated  by  the  simile 
of  the  hound,  equally  just  and  beautiful,  aad  cxpi'esseJ  iii  Addiaun'a  beat 
manner.     Tliougli,  porlinpfl,  the  pi,:ture  wouhl  hiive  lioen  uioi'i 

le  Ihe  legs  poetical,  if  boaai*  had  been  c 
Hiibmg  the  sudilon  -itart  of  the  dgg  on  the  fiedi  scent.— Q^. 


apaal, 


Tb«  tudioua  traok  unmv'ling  by  degrees ; 

^at  wliL-n  the  soeat  cnmea  waroi  in  ov'ry  breeie, 

Fir'd  at  the  near  approach,  he  shoots  away 

On  his  full  stretch,  and  bears  upoa  his  prey. 
The  DJBToh  ooncludea, '  the  various  realm 

TL'  immortal  Sehelleuber^  appears  at  lasb: 

Like  hills  th'  aapfriog  raaiparte  rise  on  hign, 

Like  valleys  at  their  feet  the  trenches  lie ; 

Batt'neB  on  batt'ries  guard  each  mtal  pasft. 

Threat'ning  destrtletion ;  rows  of  hdllow  brats,     ■ 

Tube  behind  tube,  the  dreadful  eatranee  keep, 
^  Whilst  ID  tLeir  wombs  ten  thousand  thunders  sleep : 

Great  Churchill  owns,  oharm'd  with  the  glorious  sight, 

His  march  oV'rpaid  by  such  a  promia'd  fight. 
The  weatorn  sun  now  shot  a  feeble  ray, 

Ajid  filiitly  Hfittttw'd  the  remaiua  of  day, 

Ev'niDg  approach'd  ;  but,  oh  !  what  hosts  o 

Were  never  to  bohold  that  ev'ning  close !     ^jv 

Thick'ning  tlieir  ranks,  and  wedg'd  in  firm  array, 

The  Rlose-compucted  Britons  win  their  way ; 

In  vain  the  cannon  their  throng'd  war  defae'd 

With  tracts  of  death,  and  laid  the  battle  waste ; 

Still  pressing  forward  to  the  fight,  they  broke 

Through  flames  of  sulphur,  and  a  night  of  smoke, 
"Till  slaughter'd  legions  fill'd  the  trench  below,  I 

And  bore  their  fierce  avengers  to  the  foe. 

(High  on  the  works  the  mingling  hosts  engage; 
The  battle  kindled  into  tenfold  rage 

'  Tki  march  einteliiiUii.      From  tliis  point  the  poem  CDnlinDea  through 

^fl:Jrapil^  with  o  full  How  of  vigo 
ii«h  the  tliree  couplets  tieginiiing  "The  Wealeni  Sun,"  ghnnlJ  be  pMlj- 
trJf  meotioned.     For  the  "Bchellenberg,"  «eB  the  Introdi; 


'A>^ 
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With  show'rs  of  bullets,  and  with  storms  of  fire  / 
Bums  in  full  fury ;  heaps  on  heaps  expire,  / 

Nations  with  qations  mix^d  confusedly  die,  ! 

.  And  lost  in  one  pron^iscuous  carnage. lie. 

How  many  genVous  Britons  meet  their  doom. 
New  to  the  Qeld,.and  heroes  in  the  bloom ! 
Th'  illustrious  youths,  that  left  their  native  shore 
Tc  march  where  Britons  never  maroh'd  before, 
(0  fatal  love  of  fame  !  0  glorious  heat,         --^ 
Only  destructive  to  the  brave  and  great !) 
After  such  toils  overcome,  such  dangers  past, 
Stretch'd  on  Bavarian  ramparts,  breathe  their  lasL 
But  hold,  my  muse,  may  no  complaints  appear, 
Nor.  blot  the  day  with  an  ungrateful  tear ; 

While  Marlbr6'  lives  Britannia's  stars  dispense 

» 

A  friendly  light  and  shine  in  innocence. 
'.    Plunging  thro'  seas  of  blood  *  his  fiery  steed, 

Where'er  his  friends  retire,  or  foes  succeed ;  ■ 

Those  he  supports,  these  drives  to  sudden  flight, 

And  turns  the  various  fortune  of  the  fight. 

Forbear,  great  man,  ^  renown'd  in  arms,  forbear 

To  brave  the  thickest  terrors  of  the  war, 
"    Nor  hazard  thus,  confus'd  in  crowds  of  foes, 

Britannia's  safety,  and  the  world's  repose ; 

Let  nations  anxious  for  thy  life,  abate 

This  scorn  of  danger,  and  contempt  of  fate : 

^  Plunging  thro'  seas  of  blood.  Here  Marlborough  has  a  little  too 
Lch  of  the  '  mighty  bone,*  and  Addison  seems  to  forfeit  for  a  monjent  his 
ims  to  the  praise  of  Johnson  and  Macaulay. — G. 

*  Wherever  his  friends  retire^  or  foes  succeed.  Chronicled,  and  not  un- 
irthily,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  "Art  of  sinking  in  poetry." — Q. 

•  Forbear^  great  man,  Ne  lue  per  niedios  nimium  temerarius  hostea.^- 
ars.  2.  vii.  v.  590.  Imitated  also  by  Voltaire — "  Ah  cher  prince^  atrdtei.'' 
atenoL — Q. 


J     ^Thou  liv'st  not  for  IhjBelf  >  thy  ^ueeu  d 
•  '        Coi](iuest  iind  peace  from  thy  yiovirioua 


a  demands 

Coi](iuest  iind  peace  from  thy  v 
EliJ^doina  and  eiupires  in  thy  fortune  join, 
Aud  Europe's  destiny  depends  ou  thine. 

At  length  the  long-diflpnted  pass  they  gain, 
By  oroudod  armies  fortify'd  in  vain  ; 
The  war  breaks  in,  tto  fierce  Bayarians  yield, 
And  Bee  their  camp  with  British  legions  fill'd. 
So  Belgian  mounds '  bear  on  their  ahatter'd  sides 
The  sea's  whole  weight,  increas'd  with  swelling  tide^;   \ 
But  if  the  mailing  wave  a  passage  finds,  _      ^ 

Enrag'd  by  wat'ry  moons,  and  warring  winds, 
The  trembling  peasant  sees  his  country  round 
Cover'd  with  tempests,  and  in  oceans  drown'd 

The  few  Burviving  foes  disperst  in  Bight, 
(Refuse  of  swords,  and  gleanings  of  a  fight)  r 
In  ev'ry  rustling  wind  the  victor  hear,  ' 
And  Marlbr6's  form  in  evVy  shadow  fear, 

'So  Bttgian  mounds.      In  W\s  examinatLon  of  the  similo  of  tho  I 
JohnaoD  aaynT  "In   tlic   po«!n  now    ennmined  (the   Ciini|pBign)  where  Lh« 
English  are  repreBented  as  gaining  a  fortiSed  pua,  by  repetition  of  ittiicl 
and  penevcrance  of  resolution,  thv!r  obalionuy  of  courage  and  vigor  ii 
onset  is  well  illustrated  by  the  aea,  th<i(  breaks  with  incessant  batter;,  tha  3 
^ea  of  Holland."— G.  ^  ' 

^jn  iveri/  nulling  toinif,  Aa      If  Addiaon  had  been  a  more  open  ad- J 
miter  of  the  Italian  poets,  I  sliould  have  auepeuted  liim  of  having  hai" 
bjl  eye  the  thirtj^third  stanza  of  the  flrst  Canto  of  Orlando  Furioau: 


«  (^'/"«  0/  mmrdt,  imd  oteauiHgt  of  a  fght\  This  verse  and  UioH  J 
\ie\ov.—TI,i^  growth  of  meadoat,  ojid  Ihi:  pridf  of  julda,  awi.  The  ftcd  rfm 
mraiet,  and  sappar'  of  van,  have  b—  ^  ''—  ■' '''--  — '  -"-- ■ 


red  by  the  critios,  not  «Jlo-fl 


'Till  t!ie  dark  cope  of  night  witli  kind  embrace 
Befriends  the  rout,  and  covers  tlicir  disgrace. 

To  Donawert, '  with  unresisted  force, 
.The  gay  victoricius  arinj  bends  its  course. 
The  growth  of  meadows,  and  the  pride  of  fields, 
Whatever  spoils  Bavaria's  summer  yields, 
(The  Danube's  great  increase)  Britannia  shares. 
The  food  of  armies,  and  support  of  wars  : 
With  magazines  of  deatb,  destructive  balls, 
Aud  cannons  dooni'd  to  batter  Landau's  walls. 
The  victor  finds  each  hidden  cavern  stor'd. 
And  turns  their  fury  on  their  guilty  lord.  ' 

Deluded  prince  ! '  how  is  thy  greatness  croBt, 
And  ail  the  gaudy  dream  of  empire  lost. 


'JJonaiDerC.  Dunauwcrth — oa  the  left  bonk  of  the  Danube — a  ti 
ponl  coDuecting  the  defense  uf  the  Lech  with  that  uf  tlic  Redniu,  aa<l  a  ' 
very  important  jicuition  between  Ulm  and  Katisbou,  at  the  I'niEsing  <if  the  ■ 
roads  from  the  Neckar  and  Mein  to  Augeburgh.  Here  the  veiae  flngs  iigain, 
anil  this  short  paragraph  haa  furnished  two  lines  to  tlie  "  Art  of  miikiog," 
Tit:  "The  growth  of  meadowa,"  and  "The  food  of  aim  les."  "The  maiaD- 
logy  and  pleonasm,"  anys  Martinus  Scriblerus,  ""are  as  ganerolly  conpled 
U  II  lean  rabbit  with  a  fat  uoe :  nor  is  il  b  wonder,  the  anperfluity  of 
worda  and  vacuity  of  sense,  iieiug  Just  the  aome  thing.  I  am  pleased  (o 
tee  one  of  our  greatest  adverearioa  employ  this  Ggare" 

■Venetlanoei  ocs  foudres  que  leura  mains  ont  forgfa,— 


•  Deluded 


P""" 


Tlie  Elee 


,a!Iy  ofLouiaXIV.     In' 
paragiiiph  and  the  next,  tlie  tune  tuuvea  stnuutbly,  with  oceaeioiial  passn 
of  rigor.     But  it  is  sad  tu  think  that  a  man  like  Addi.iOD  could  be  so  lub 
by  national  aud  ]iarty  prejudice,  astospvakinsach  t«rmB  of  the  horrible  di 
TsatatiuDof  Bavaria.     Of  Uiie  atrociuna  deitd.  Ari'hdesuon  CoieeooUy  sayaifl 
"The  uinfederatcB  bad  dow  no  other  alternaUve  than  to  tiiit  tht  oftncn^ 
»f  thi  prince  oh  Au  un/oWuno/e  ruhjeets.     Kumerous  viltiigei  were  burnt  I 

r  (^  liar  without  reo'cin,  yet  with  ratlier  too  mni'h  sevopity  ;  fdi'  tlie  exprei 
"in  riaea  tuniething,  but  n<it  eo  muL-h  aa  it  migliL    The  greatest  fault  i 
at  three  9U<^h  vunee  (tadi  of  whieh  is  only  piissahli )  siiiiid  an  near  t( 
i:lier:  bat  fur  the  cause  of  this  defeat  in  our  authur'a  rhymed  vcrae,  aMfl 
a  iatrodiatory  note  to  hia  Latin  pi 
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That  proudly  set  thee  on  a  fancy'd  throne, 
And  made  imaginary  realma  ihy  own  ! 
Thy  troops  that  now  bohtud  the  Danube  joiu, 
Shall  shortly  seek  for  shelter  from  the  Hhine, 
Nor  find  it  there  :  Surrounded  with  a,larma, 
\  Thou  hope'st  th'  asatstauce  \  of  the  Gallic  arms ; 
The  Oallic  arms  in  safety  sliall  advonee, 
And  crowd  thy  standards  with  the  power  of  France, 
While  to  exalt  thy  doom,  th'  aspiring  Oaul 
Sliares  thy  destruction,  and  adorns  thy  fall. 

Unbounded  courage  and  oompaBsion  joia'd, 
Tcrop'ring  each  other  In  the  victor's  mind, 
Alternately  proclaim  him  good  and  great, 
mnd  make  the  hero  and  the  man  compleat^ 
Long  did  be  strive  th'  obdurate  foe  to  gain 
By  proffer'd  grace,  but  long  he  strove  in  vain; 
'Till  fir'd  at  length,  he  thinks  it  vain  to  spare 
,-   Hia  rising  wrath,  and  gives  a  loose  to  war. 
In  vengeance  rous'd,  the  soldier  fills  bis  hand 
With  sword  and  fire,  and  ravages  the  land, 
^T^A  thousand  villages  to  aabea  tarna. 

In  cracklmg  Hamcs  a  thousand  harvests  bums. 

nr  destroyed,  nnd  tlie  whole  country  wui  given  up  to  mililarif  ea 
far  u  Iha  vicinity  of  Maiiioh."  It  ia  but  fair  to  add  a  pusaage  from  oqad 
of  Msrlborqngh'a  letters  to  hia. wife:  "We  Bont  this  morning  3000  horn' 
to  his  (the  alector'a)  chief  uity  of  Munich,  with  orJarg  to  barn  and  deatro 
dU  the  country  ltb'>ut  it.  This  is  so  oontmry  to  my  nature,  thnt  nothiu 
but  abaoltita  neiwoBity  oouH  haife  obliged  roe  to  oooaent  to  it,  for  tJ 
poor  people  suffer  for  tlieii-  aiuator's  ■mbition.  There  having  been  no  war 
in  this  country  for  above  sixty  years,  their  towns  and  vilLiges  ai'e  socl«aii 
that  you  would  be  pleaaed  with  them."  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Murlborough, 
vol  t,  pBge  183, — 0. 


I 


To  the  thick  woods  the  woolly  flooka*  retro&t, 
And  mist  with  bulloning  herda  ooiifus'dly  bleat ; 
Their  treinbliiig  lorda  the  common  ahade  partake, 
Aod  cries  of  infants  sound  in  ov'ry  brake : 
I   The  liat'uing  soldier  '  fist  in  sorrow  stands, 
Loth  to  obey  his  leader's  just  oommaiids ; 
The  leader  grieves,  by  gen'rous  pity  away'd, 
To  see  his  just  comuanda  so  well  ohey'd 

But  now  the  trmnpel,*  terrible  from  far,  ^ 
In  shriller  clangors  auimatea  the  war, 
Confed'rate  drums  in  fuller  consort  beat, 
And  echoing  hills  the  loud  alarm  repeat : 
Gallia's  proud  standards,  to  Bavaria's  joiu'd, 
Unfurl  their  gilded  lilies  in  the  wind ; 

*  The  liatening  aoldUr-  A  fine  piaturo,  but  if  Bavarian  and  FVuvilh 
teitimony  were  taken,  it  would  prabablj  be  mare  iu  harmony  with  oer- 
tain  peaaagefl  in  Ibe  LiatiirieB  uf  the  Engtiali  wars  with  Scotland,  the  oon- 
aurront  t^limony  of  American  writeri  cuuvaraiog  their  conduct  during 
the  American  Revuliition,  anil  aoiae  strong  Btatcmeuta  in  NafHer'a  Peninau- 
lar  war,  couBrmed  by  the  corroapondence  of  lite  Duhe  of  WeUington. — O. 

*  BiU  now  iJie  InnKpct.  Her?  tlie  poet  riaei  wilh  hia  subject,  and  ap- 
proaches tlie  deciaivn  balllo  with  niu«h  apirit.  The  picture  of  the  vurluui 
hopes  and  feeling  coonucled  with  the  "fiital  day,"  ia  finely  coni^rved, 
and  viporoualy  drawn,  states  bemoaning  their  new  «aptivity,  and  armies 
of  marlyrs  groaning  in  exile,  are  objects  sufficiently  diatinet  and  definite 
to  oddresa  themaetves  directly  to  the  feelings.  &bA  tlie  feelings  once  en- 
listed, mnat  be  etrangly  moved  by  the  "sighs  and  prayers,"  the  natural 
exprvsaii'D  of  human  Buffering,  and  thereby  definite  in  themselres.  but 
acqiiiiing,  as  tliej  riee  fivm  the  "  depllia  of  gloomy  dungeons,"  and  burst 
from  the  soul  In  ils  bittemDM,  nrmewhal  of  that  mystery  which  is  so 
pleasing  to  an  exulted  imagination.  But  I  wish  he  had  stopped  here. 
"EBrO]>e"  is  ton  definite  an  idea  to  follow  those  mytteriouB  sighs  ami 
prayers ;  the  next  line  was  not  written  for  posterity,  and,  to  lay  tUt  least, 
it  is  not  veiy  pions  to  assert  that  Heaven  had  been  waiting  Ear  the  JBitl* 
of  Blenheim,  to  ahow  "his  eare  and  conduct'  of  human  eveut& — Q. 


ISti  FOEUS      ON      BEVEKAL      OCCASIONS. 

The  daring  prince  liiB  blasted  hopga  renews^ 
And  while  the  thick  embattled  host  Le  Tievs 
Stretcilt  out  in  deep  array,  and  dreadful  length,/! 
Uis  heart  dilates,  and  glories  in  bia  strength.    1/ 

V  The  fatal  day  its  mighty  course  began,         Jl 

That  the  griev'd  world  had  long  desjr'd  in  vain : 

^         States  that  their  new  captivity  bemoaa'd, 

Armies  of  martyrs  that  id  eaile  groan'd,      \^ 
Sighs  from  the  depth  of  gloomy  duugeona  heard,  , 
And  prayers  in  bitterneaa  of  soul  preferr'd 
Europe's  loud  cries,  that  Providence  aseail'd, 
And  Ansa's  ardent  vows,  at  length  prevail'd  ; 
The  day  was  come  when  hcavoii  design'd  to  show 
His  care  and  conduct  of  the  world  below. 

Behold  in  awful  march'  and  dread  array 
The  long-extended  erjuadrODa  shape  their  way  I 

■     /   sj)cath,  in  approaohjngjerrible,  imparts   -rf'i-'^'^ 
\       An  anxious  horror  to  the  bra  rest  hearts  j  / 

Yet  do  their  beating  breasts  demand -the  strife,    ' 
And  thirst  of  glory  quells  the  love  of  life,. 
No  vulgar  fears  can  British  minds  controul : 
Heat  of  revenge,  and  noble  pride  of  soul 
O'erlook  the  foe,  advantag'd  by  his  post, 
Lessen  his  uumbera  and  contract  his  boat:* 
Tho'  fens  and  floods  posseat  the  middle  space. 
That  unprovok'd  they  would  have  fear'd  to  pass; 
Nor  fens  nor  floods  can  atop  Britannia's  bands. 
When  her  proud  foe  rang'd  on  their  borders  atandn. 

'  BcAo'd  in  awful  murcA.  The  detnils  of  tliis  battle  were  bi>  tai  lil 
vhea  these  lines  were  written,  that  few  remten,  pri>biibly,  would  ht 
eomr'lftined  of  this  parnjrapli  09  too  genemi  for  effeutive  deBcriptlon.— 

*  Leuen  Ain  mtatbert  and  eontrael  hit  ko*t     On  regard  in  **  tb«  Art  a{ 


,' /    But  0,  my  muee,'  wliat  numberB  wilt  Ihou  fin 
To  sing  the  furious  troops  in  battle  joio'd  I 
Metliiulis  I  hear  the  drum's  tumultuouB  sound 
The  victor's  shouts  and  dying  groans  coiifomid, 
The  dreadful  burst  of  cannon  rend  the  skies, 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise. 
Twaa  then  great  Marlbrti's  mighty  soul  was  prov 
That,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts  unmor'd, 
Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair, 
Esarain'd  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war ; 
In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  survey'd. 
To  faintiDg  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid, 
Tnspir'd  repuls'd  battalions  to  engage, 

/"Aqd  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 
■•-■So  when  au  angel  '(by  divine  command 
With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land, 


tn  ■  writer  to  Bpur  up 

'  'Tmku  Iksn  ^eal  Marlborough.     Here  we  hava  s  fiuc  eonfirmation  nf 
JohnHu's  remnrkB  eonceraing  the  natore  of  the  real  excetlenee  uf  thin 
poeOL     Haw  muitli  nobler  Marlborough  appears  iu  thfao  litiea.  tlinn  when 
represented  at  "  pluuging  through  aeaa  of  blood."    Vide  buj>.  noto.  and 
compare  in  tbe  poem  of  ''Vontenoi."  the  pietura  uf  Louia  and  Cumhei liiitd 
"  La  Bar  dunbariurl  fter  rl'dUuiDar  Lonia 
Ad^.i  dlipoBiBeilHtaJllonsliudiB; 
Tola  DA  pATureat  point,  Aaj.* 
and  in  another  pauage — 

"  B<Hi  coarogo  n'ut  point  «t  Inidnat  tbrleux. — Q. 
'So   vhen  au  atiji';.       It  was  at  this  point  that  Addiaon   carried  hit    i 
manuscript  to  the  Lord  Treaaurer,  ami  recaiTed  hia  first  public  office — 
Cemmiaioner  of  Appfalt.   Nothing,  perhaps  gives  a  more  striking  idea  of 
the  flnotuaduna  of  public  taate  than  the  attention  that  has  been  bestowed    ^ 
upon  this  passage.      Iu  the  Tutler  it   ia  auid   to  be   "  one  of  tbe  noblest 
thoughts  that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  n 
■  long  dUquiaitioQ  to  prove  that,  though  bhcae  lioea  are  just  and  noble,    I 
they  do  not  uoutsin  a  proper  limile,  the  aotion  aacribal  \n  Ifijeifaui^i'^ 


Such  as  of  late  o'or  pale  Britannia  paet,  •         \ 
Calm  and  serene  Le  drives  the  furious  hUst ;       '\ 
And,  pleas'U  tii'  Almigbtj's  orders  to  perform, 
Bides  in  tiie  wliirlwiiid,  and  directs  the  storm. 

B'lt  see  the  haughty  Loueehold- troops  advance  I* 
The  dread  of  Europe,  and  the  pride  of  France. 


buiug  pi 


aely  the  se 
«ra1  onture  atid  diapositk 
found  tiina  to  write; — " 


til*   H 


lO  with  that  oscrilieJ  to  tUe  angel,  while  "  a  pi 
iTeiy  oflikeaasa  between  two  actions,  in  the 
in  diasimilar,  orof  cansea,  termiiuiting  bj  di 
ibianea  of  effect."     Even   the  learned   Mil 
Tbh  is  a  fictioD   nelthar  agreeable  to   tlie 
merita  uf  u  Chriatian,  an  OrienUI,  B  Gi^ek,  nar  a  Roman;  nor  mi  ndnpt 
to  the  judgmeut  of  the  Heiiees  (which  look  for  something  mure  magnifii 
in  BO  terrible  a  Juncture),  as  to  deaerve  to  be  introduced  agi 
ion  of  Blmiiet  all  nariuns  who  make  thunder  to   be  Ihe  prei 
Supreme  Being  oulj."     Thia  seviihe  senlence  called  furth  a  miDate  conf^ 
tatian.     Maoauluy  aaye; — "We   will  not  disjmte  the  gencntl  juatii 
Johnson's  remarks  on  this  paaaage.      But  we  inuat  point  out  one  cii 
atanee  wliieh  Beems  to  have  eaciiped  all  the  critics.    The  extmordinarj  ef- 
fect whioh  tills  simile  produced  when  it  first  appanred,  and  whieh 
following  generation  seemed  ineiplicftble,  is  doubtleaa  to  be  chiefly 
Dted  to  a  line  wbii^li  must  rea,lers  now  regard  as  a  feeble  psreuthet 

"  Sucli  as  of  late  o^et  pale  Brltaimla  pau^d." 
Addison  spoka  not  of  a  storm.  I>ut  of  the  at«vm.  Tli«  great  tempest  ol 
Noveniber,  1703,  the  only  tempest  which  In  our  latitude  hna  equslled  tbo 
rogi  of  a  tropical  hurricane,  had  left,  a  dreadful  recollection  in  the  minds 
of  all  men.  The  piipularity  which  the  simile  of  tJie  angel  enjoyed  among 
Addieoa'a  uontemporBriea,  lins  always  Kepmed  to  as  (o  be  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  Iha  wlvantage  which,  in  rhetoric  and  poutry,  the  particular  has 
over  the  general."  In  one  thing  Mr.  M.  is  mistaken — the  reference  to  the 
Ifovembrr  gale  hod  already  been  pointed  out.  There  is  a  burle:>qne  accu- 
sation of  plagiarism  eitraoted  ill  tbeAddisoniana,  which  the  editor  of  thosa 
agreeable  volumes  lias  mistaken  for  serious  criticism. — O. 

^  ,Bvi  tee  the  haughty  hotaehold-tToops  advance, — Faift  tntth^icw — tni^ 

'  fiicA  aa  of  late  o'er  pale  Brifaxnia  patl.  This  line  has  been  cen.iure(l 
by  a  very  good  judge,  an  unpoctieat :  (ace  E>r.  Bcnttie's  Notes,  prefixed  to 
bis  editinn  of  Mr.  Addison's  pnpeis,  in  4  vols.,  vol  !.  p.  21,— ed.  I7U0.)  It  . 
may  be  so:  but  the  nllnsion  is  fine  and  proper.  For  when  the  avengiu 
angel  rides  in  mrli  a  atorm,  the  danger  is  brought  home  to  onreelTp^  a. 
the  (xtet's  ima^cn' is  not  only  great,  but  interesting;  lliat  is,  ve  h 
»erfsct""" 


tublime  in  periaction. 


The  war's  whole  art  each  private  soldier  know! 
And  with  a  gen'ral's  love  of  conciuest  glows ; 
Proudly  he  inarches  on,  and  void  of  fear 
Laughx  at  the  shaking  of  the  British  spear  ;  ■ 
Vaiii_  insolence  !  with  native  freedom  bravo 
;'  The  meanest  Briton  scorns  the  highest  slave; 
Contempt  and  furj  fire  their  aoula  by  turns, 
Each  nation's  glory  Id  each  warrior  bums, 
£ach  fights,  a»  in  his  arm  th'  important  day 
And  all  the  fate  of  hia  great  monarch  lay: 
A  thousand  glorious  actions,  that  might  claim 
Triumphant  laurels,  and  immortal  feme, 
Confua'd  in  crosTds  of  glorious,  actions  lie, 
And  troops  of  heroes  undistinguish'd  die, 

t_-0  Dormer,"  how  can  I  behold  thy  fate, 
And  not  tlie  wonders  of  thy  youth  relate  ! 
tempL  &e.,  Ac    Yoltnire  has  here  t!is  iidvniiUige  as  a  philoBopliar,  and  pe^ 
haps,  Lou,  Bs  Bi  poet — and  Ibe  yutt  appreuiatiin  with  whiah  lie  spoakg  of 
the  Engliih  h  a  striking  commentBry  ajwii  tlie  tone  of  BSlf-gtorification, 
,     Bltribated  bj  English  mid  Araericna  writers  to  thB  Pr«noh — 

I  nans.  «!»<  ciiniui  imot-ein— 
Maisoii  itu  nil  I  murohfi.  Minr<jla  victoini, 
Fbilingga  d«  Loalt,  inniiei  tnoa  voa  cnnpa, 
Cei  »mbuuns  bI  Ren  et  ti  digna  da  tBui."~G. 
'0  Damier.    A  beautiful  puasiige.    And  tlie  lh<iug1it  with  whieh  it  clOMa 
'    H  more  jn«t  perhajia  than  tlml  which  Tortoira  attributes  to  Oranimont — 
1 1'Klff^  4inpnrt«  U  dnoTenr, 

Lin  sentiment,"  aiiys  the  witty  poet  iu  a  letter  which  ho  nttrilmtes 

lelady' — "qneje  n'ai  vu  dans  ancun  dee  petits  romansqneje  lis. 

f  3e  Tondniis  bien  aavoir  «  on  b  de  Gee  id£eA-]4  qaand  on  n  In  cuiRse  emportJs 

n  bonlet  de  cBiinn;  on  nie  r£poiid  icela  que  lediic  deGrn 

Tfirl table Dicnt  le  roi.  et  qo'il  |>ouTait  tr^s  bJen  avoir  eu  de   pureila  e 

\a  iDori.     Faible  rfi|>on!ie.  miserable  Evasion 

Lpdtdb«set     Voltwre,  CEuvrea,  TO    19,  p   190,  ad.  de  : 
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How  can  I  see  the  gay,  the  brave,  tiie  young, 
Pall  in  the  cloud  of  war  aud  lie  unsung ! 
In  joys  of  conquest  he  rusigoa  his  breath, 
And,  fiU'd  with  EDglnnd's  glory,  smiles  in  death. 

The  rout  begins,  the  Gallic  squad roos  run, 
Compell'd  in  crowds  to  meet  the  fate  they  shun; 
Thousands  of  fiery  steeds  with  wounds  transfii'd 
Floating  in  gore,  with  their  dead  masters  mist, 
Midst  heaps  of  spears  and  standards  driv'n  around, 
Lie  in  the  Danube's  bloody  whirl-pools  drown 'd, 
Troops  of  bold  youths,  born  on  the  distant  Soane, 
Or  sounding  borders  of  the  rapid  Rh6ne, 
Or  where  the  Seine  her  flow'ry  fields  djyidea, 
Or  where  the  Loire  through  winding  vineyards  glides ; 
In  heaps  the  rulUng  billows  sweep  away, 
•»And  into  Scythian  seas  their  bloated  corps  convey.  " 
From  Blenheim's  tow'rs  '  the  Gaul,  with  wild  affright,  N 
Beholds  the  various  havock  of  the  fight ; 
His  waving  banners,  that  so  oft  had  stood 
—planted  in  Gelds  of  death,  and  streams  of  blood, 
So  wont  the  guarded  enemy  to  reaOh, 
And  rise  triumphant  in  the  fatal  breach. 
Or  pierce  the  broken  foe's  remotest  lines, 
The  hardy  veteran  with  t«arB  resigns,  ' 

'  From  Btmktim'i  teaert.  A  body  of  elitvea  thousaad  men  of  the  beat 
troupt  of  FntnGc,  were  left  shut  ap  in  Blenlieim  without  ardera.  When, 
after  an  misucoeaBfiil  attempt  to  didengage  ttiemseWes  from  the  narrow 
Btreeta  of  the  town,  the}'  found  themselvea  compelled  by  their  position  ta 
lay  down  their  rtrms,  tliey  broke  out  in  indignation  aguinat  the  Waot  of 
judgment  which  had  eipoaed  tlicm  to  thia  diagrace.  The  regiment  of  Nsf 
rarre  tore  ip  their.voloi'a  and  buried  tUem,  to  prevent  th^m  tvnm  lolliiig 
into  the  hai  'ii  of  the  enemy,  or,  according  to  othur  authoritiei^  burnt  n 
Lheii'  calora  .nd  buried  their 


^  burnt  ^^^— 


UnforkiTiate  Tallard  !'  Ob  who  can  name 
The  pangs  of  rage,  of  sorrow,  and  of  ahame, 
That  with  mixt  tumult  in  thy  bosom  swell'd  I 

ion  first  thou  saw'st  thy  bravest  troops  repell'd, 
Thine  only  sou  piero'd  with  a.  deadly  wound, 
Chok'd  in  his  blood,  and  gasping  on  the  ground,^ 
Thyself  in  bondage  by  the  victor  kopt ! 
The  chief,  the  father,  and  the  captive  wept. 
An  English  muse  is  toach'd  with  ^ 
And  in  th'  unhappy  man  forgets  the  foe. 
Greatly  distrcBt !  thy  loud  complaints  forbear, 
Blame  not  the  turns  of  fate;  aad  chauco  of  war 
Give  thy  brave  foes  their  due,  nor  blush  to  o 
The  fatal  field  by  such  great  leaders  won,  ' 
The  field  whence  fam'd  Eugeuio  bore  away* 
Only  the  second  honours  of  the  day. 

/  "With  floods  of  gore  that  from  the  vanqulsb'd  fell 
The  marsh ea  stagnate  and  the  r 
Mountains  of  slain  lie  heap'd  upon  the  ground,' 
Or,  'midst  the  roarings  of  the  Danube  dro 
Whole  captive  hosts  the  conqueror  detains 
In  painful  bondage,  and  inglorious  cliaias  ; 
£v'n  those  who  'scape  the  fetters  and  the  sword, 
Nor  seek  the  fortunes  of  a  happier  lord, 

'  Un/nrtuaaU  Tallard.  Tallard  wna  fo  elaiU'-sishtpd,  tbit  In  going  to 
I  («lly  some  of  hii  own  aiuaJrona,  ha  mistook  a  body  of  the  enemy's  troop« 
■■  fcr  hid  own.  aail  was  made  priHiiuer, — O. 

'  The  fatal /lid  bij  fieh  great  tiaden  icon.  "Si  bin  malt  re  avail  bean- 
coop  desgldiits  ooiiiine  toi,il  ecrait  inVLricibla," anid  Marllioraagh  to  a  pri»- 
onei',  whose  brav(^  in  tlie  battle  had  attracted  his  nttentioa.  "  Ce  cc  sunt 
psa  lee  Buldata  comiiie  mai  qui  lui  manqueut,"  was  tbe  reply.  "Ce  sont 
dasginernm  comme  voua."— O, 

■■  Thcfi^lvhmeefamedE'ugfnio.  Marllior'ingh  hnd  already  bruken  th» 
Frenuh  rigb  an  hour  before  Eugene  could  get  inio  aution  on  the  left. — Q 


Their  raging  king  dislionours,  to  compleat 

Marlbrfl's  great  work,  and  finiab  tbe  defeat. 

From  Memmitiglieii'fi  bigh  domeH,  and  Augsburg's  widla  j 

The  distant  battle  drives  tb'insulting  Gauls, 

Frce'd  by  tbe  terror  of  tbe  victor's  name 

Tbe  rescu'd  states  bis  groat  protection  claim  ; 

Whilst  Ulm  tb'  approach  of  her  deliverer  waits, 

And  longa  to  open  her  obsequious  gate^         ^^ 
The  hero's  breast'  still  swells  with  great  dcs^ 

Jin  ev'ry  thought  tbe  tow'ring  genius  shines  : 
(If  to  the  foe  bis  dreadful  course  he  beuds, 
I  O'er  the  wide  contiuent  his  march  estends  ; 
J  If  sieges  iu  his  lab'ring  tlioughts  are  form'd, 
/  Gamps  are  assaulted,  and  an  army  storm 'd ; 
I  If  to  the  fight  bis  active  soul  is  bent, 
'    The  fate  of  Europe  turns  on  its  event 

What  distant  land,  what  region  can  afford 

An  action  worthy  his  victorious  sword  : 

Where  will  he  next  the  flying  Gaul  defeat. 

To  make  tbe  series  of  bis  toils  compleat? 

/Where  tbe  swoln  Rhine, ^  rushing  with  all  its  force, 
Divides  the  hostile  nations  in  its  coarse, 
While  each  contracts  its  bounds,  or  wider  grows, 
Enlarg'd  or  atraiten'd  as  the  river  flows, 
On  Gallia's  side  a  mighty  bulwark'  stands, 
■  That  all  the  wide  extended  plain  commands  ; 


•mgatefi.     The  expr<i«Bioi]  seal 
equal   propriety  l«  the  surreDdei  n 


'  And  loiiirt  to  open  /tcr  obie: 
prnphetic,  and  would  applj  -v 
Mack.— 0. 

'  Tht  Aero'g  breaM.     In  this  paragraph   the  poet  seems  to  have  b 
BK  much  at  a  loss  what  to  say,  as  liis  bera  vaa  what  to  do. — O. 

'   Where  the  menln  Jihhm.     A  vigorous  line,  intentionally  roughened  bf  ~ 
the  alliteration,  K/iiae  raaMnp. — G. 

*  Ok  ffailia'»  aids  a  mighlt/  bxdaark.    The  fortress  of  Landau — ■auw  mm 


Twice,  since  the  ' 
The  viu  tor's  rage, 
Ab  oft  whole  arm 
Have  the  long 


■  waa  kindled,  haa  it  try'd 
>d  twice  has  chang'd  its  side; 
with  the  priKe  o'erjoy'd 
its  walls  cmploy'd. 


Hither  our  mighty  uhief  his  arms  directs, 
Hence  future  triumphs  from  the  war  expects ; 
And  the'  the  dogatar  had  its  course  begun 
Carries  his  arms  still  nearer  to  the  suq  : 
Fixt  on  die  glorious  aetion,  he  forgets 
The  change  of  seasons,  and  increase  of  heats  ; 
No  toils  are  painful  that  can  danger  show, 
No  climes  unlovely,  that  contain  a  foe. 

The  roving  Oaul,  to  his  own  bounds  rea train 'd, 
Learns  to  encamp  within  hia  native  land. 
But  soon  as  the  victorious  boat  be  spies, 
From  hill  to  hill,  from  stream  to  stream  be  flies : 
Such  dire  impressions  in  his  heart  remain 
Of  Marlbrii's  sword,  and  Hocatet's  fatal  plain  : 
In  vain  Britunnia's  mighty  chief  besots 
Their  shady  coverts,  and  obscure  retreats ; 
They  fly  the  conqueror's  approaching  fame, 
That  bears  the' force  of  armies  in  his  name. 

Austria's  young  monarch,'  whose  imperial  sway 
Sceptres  and  thrones  are  destin'd  to  obey. 
Whose  boasted  ancestry  so  high  extends 
That  in  the  pagan  goda  bis  lineage  ends. 
Gomes  from  afar,  in  gratitude  to  own 
The  great  supporter  of  bis  father's  throne  ; 

•f  the  fortresses  of  the  Gerinnuio  eoiifddcrutiou.     Tiio   works  won 
ilruitod  by  Vauban. — G. 

'  Aui'ria't  yaun^  nionaT^h.     Joseph,  King  <•{  the  liornnne,  !ou  of  lb*   J 
Emperor  Lcupiid.     He  jouieJ  .he  aruiy  before  Landuii, — O. 


■"What  tides  of  glory '  to  his  bosom  ran, 

Clusp'd  ia  tL'  embraces  of  the  god-like  man  1 

How  were  liia  ejea  witli  pleasing  wonder  fist 

To  see  such  fire  with  so  much  e^cctaees  mixt, 

Sucli  easy  greatness,  such  a  graceful  port, 

So  turn'd  tind  Guish'd  for  the  oamp  or  court  I 

Achilles  thus  '  was  form'd  witli  ev'ry  grace, 
^  And  Nireus  shone  but  in  the  seoond  place  ; 

Thus  tlie  great  father  of  almighty  Rome 

{Divinely  fluslit  with  an  immortal  bloom 

That  Cjtherea's  fragmnt  breath  bestow'd) 

In  all  the  charms  of  his  bright  mother  glow'd. 

The  royal  youth  by  Marlbr6'e  presence  charm'd, 

Taught  by  his  counsels,  by  his  actions  warm'd. 

On  Landau  with  redoubled  fury  falls, 

Discharges  all  his  thunder  on  its  wails. 

O'er  mines  and  eaves  of  death  provokes  the  fight, 

And  learns  to  conquer  in  the  hero's  sight. 

The  British  chief,  for  mighty  toils  renown'd, 

Incrisas'd  in  titles,  and  with  conquests  crowu'd. 

To  Belgian  coasts'  his  tedious  march  renews 

And  the  long  windings  of  the  Rhine  pursues, 

Clearing  its  borders  from  usurping  foes. 

And  blest  by  rescu'd  nations  as  he  goes. 

'    W/ial  lidrfof  gloTi/,     Aiiotlier  striking  illuBtration  of  flip  facility  itith 
wllioh  greut  writers  tan  write  iioHBenjc,  wlien  tUej  feel  obliged  to  a 
■omethtng  wii.houl  tnowing  exnirtly  whali — G. 

'  Achillti  Ihut.     "Whon  Acidiaon,  having  ealebrateil  the  beMity  at   j 


UnrlbnrougU'a  person,  t«11a  us 
■  '  grace,'  here  ia  no  simile,  but  n 


liliillcs  thiia  was  fnnued  with  evtr 
.inp!lfii:nti(>n."— Iiil 


■  Encller's  puvtroit — G. 

■  •  7b  Belgian  co'nt*.     Ttiia  mfireli  ennbled 
JBter^aartrm  on  the  Uoselle,  "  which,"  be  i 


rTreves  feara  no  more,'  freed  from,  its  dire  alarms ; 
And  Tmerbach  feola  the  terror  of  his  arms,' 
Seated  on  rocks  her  proud  foundations  oliake, 
While  Marlbr&'  preBHCB  to  the  bold  attack, 
Plants  all  his  batt'ries,  bids  his  cannon  roar, 
And  shows  how  Landau  might  have  fall'n  before. 
Soar'd  at  hia  near  approach,  great  Louis  fears 
Vengeance  rcscrv'd  for  his  declining  years. 
Forgets  hia  thirst  of  universal  sway, 
And  scarce  can  teach  hia  subjects  to  obey ; 
His  arras  he  finds  on  vain  attempts  employ'd, 
Th'  ambitious  projects  for  his  race  destroy'd, 
The  work  of  ages  sunk  in  one  campaign,*       | 
And  lives  of  millions  saorific'd  in  vain. 

Such  are  th'  effects  of  Ansa's  royal  oares  : 
By  her,  Britannia,  great  in  foreign  wars, 
Ranges  through  nations,  wheresoe'er  disjoia'd,' 
Without  the  wonted  aid  of  sea  and  wind. 
By  her  th'  unfetter'd  Istor'a  states  are  free, 
And  taste  the  sweets  of  English  liberty  | 

I'reaeurer  Oodnlphin,  "  will  give  Franct  aa  muuh  un^uainess  h  any  Itiing 
tliiil  has  lieen  done  tliis  BUmtuer." — fi, 

'  Trmm  fears  no  more. — llie  French  gnrriaon  of  800  men.  on  lieanng 
nf  &[iLrlbai'ough's  iipprua«li,  &baudcined  tha  fort  wbioh  oomniunded  the 
town.— G. 

'  Tratrbach  feeh  Che  terror  of  kit  nmut.  TliBre  is  boiii«  o![ngi;erotion 
in  this  account  of  tbe  siege  of  Tracrbauh,  The  FrHuch  garrison  coiunsted 
of  only  BOO  men,  and  the  giege  vraa  conducted  by  the  Prince  of  Hesse.— G. 

'  7%>  vmrk  of  aget  amk  in  om  campaign.  A  gi'oss  exAggerntiun  ;  for, 
Ihoocb  Limis  XIV.  was  defeated,  bumbled,  and  reduced  to  tlie  greatest 
c(  :>  the  grest  couquests  of  hit  reign,  Fraauhe-Camtf,  Flandi^rs,  and 
Alf  ''  i^maiji  untouulied. — G. 

•'•rough  nalioni,  dte.     If  Uiig  had  been  said  after  fultou,  it 
W(ri,  .,0  sappoied  to  mean  tliut  Brltanniji  rangHJ  thioujfb  na-  . 

lioii*  111  'enmboats.    Aa  ili-taniia,  itmnat  batnken  fbraeoinewhat 

'igthtttbar armies marctedwhecCTM  tS*CT ii««ft^^^— 


f 


But  who  can  tell  the  jajs  of  those  that  lie 
Beneath  the  constuDt  influeoce  of  her  eye  I 
Whilst  in  diffaeive  Btiow'rs  her  bouutiea  fall 
Like  heaven's  indulgenoe,  and  descend  on  all, 
Secure  tbc  happj,  auocaur  the  distreet, 
Make  ev'ry  subject  glad,  and  a  nhole  people  bleat. 

Thus  wou'd  I  fain  Britannia's  wars  rehearse. 
In  the  smooth  reoords  of  a  faithful  verse  ;    ^ 
That,  if  such  nunibera  can  o'er  time  prevail, 
May  tall  posterity  the  wond'roua  tale. 
When  actions,*  imadoru'd, '  are  faint  and  weak, 
Cities  and  oouDtriee  must  be  taught  to  speak ; 
G^ods  may  descend  in  factions  from  the  skies, 
And  rivers  from  their  ooay  beds  arise  ; 
Fiction  may  deck  the  truth  with  spurious  rays. 
And  round  the  hero  cast  a  borrow'd  blase. 
Marlbro's  esploits  appear  divinely  bright, 
And  proudly  sbioe  in  their  own  native  light; 
Bais'd  of  theraselves,  their  genuine  charms  they  boa 
And  those  who  paint  'em  truest  praise  'em  mo'it  ' 


'  Whenaclumi  ■unadorned,  Ac.    VdltiiEra  in  the  "DiBOOura  pi^limionire 

o  hia  poem  on  tlie  Imttle  of  Fontenoi,  jastifiog  his  limited  uas  of  flctiliouB 

I'^i'sonagM,  by  the  Exniiiple  of  Addisan.     "CStait  oc  que  sentaib  AI.  Add'i- 

to.  bon  poSbe  et  critique  jndicieux.     11  emploja  dana  son  poSme,  qui  a 

'  imiiiortalia^  la  cnmpagnv  de  Hoclintaiit,  beaueuup  luoiiis  de  fiutions  qu'on 

S  est  permia  dana  le   Poiine  di  Foitlenai.     T\  Bavait  que  le  due  de 

Uarlborough  et  le  priace  Engine  ae  eemlcut  tr^B  peu  aoucite  de  Toir  dea 

dieux  oil  il  £tait  qtieetion  (tea  giandes  netiona  dpi  hommi'a ;  il  aavatt  qii'oa 

Tflbye  par  riaventLon,  lea  eipUiiia  de  I'BnCiquit^  ut  qu'on  eourt  riaqA  d'af- 

Ddblir  ceni  dea  mi'dernea  par  de  fmidj.'s  sllfi^nriva ;  il  a  fait,  mieiix.  il  a 

iatSresafi  TEurope  entiflre  &  son  aetion." — Voltaire,  CEiivrea  v, — II.  p,  184. 

'  "Ha beet  can  paint  tliom  wlio  sbnll  feel  tbem  raiiat." — EluiaatnAbelapd. 


■  H'K«n   aclioni,  Jio.      An  apoli^y.  ^aceftilly   enough  maile  for  thu 
pruaaii'   plan  of  thia  poem:  for  lljoiif^h   tbe   authiii'fl    iniirntioti   Und  not 

sap/jlied  bim  ffilh  a  better,  his  ■ •— ' 

ilvfyvliira. 


t  uoiild  Dot  but  tell  tiirn,  ihia  wai 


MISCELLANEOUS    POEMS. 


TBANSLATION  OF  PSALM  XXITI. 


I. 


The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare, 
And  feed  me  with  the  shepherds's  care 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply, 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye ; 
My  noon  day  walks  He  shall  attend, 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 


When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint, 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant, 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads. 
My  weary  wand'ring  steps  he  leads ; 
Where  peaceful  rivers  soft  and  slow, 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  fk>w. 

Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread. 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread, 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill. 
For  thou,  0  Lord,  art  with  me  still ; 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade. 

*  This  piece  was  first  publiahed  in  the  Spectator.- 
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IV. 

Though  in  a  bare  and  ragged  way, 
Through  devious  lonely  wilds  I  stray, 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  pains  beguile : 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile, 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crown'd 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 


HYMN.» 

When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God, 

My  rising  soul  surveys ; 
Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 

li. 
0  how  shall  words  with  equal  warmth 

The  gratitude  declare, 
That  glows  within  my  ravish'd  heart  ? 

But  thou  canst  read  it  there. 

in. 
Thy  providence  my  life  sustained, 

And  all  my  wants  redrest. 
When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay. 

And  hung  upon  the  breast 

IV. 

To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cnes. 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear. 
Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  learnt 

To  form  themselves  in  prayV. 

'  Originally  published  in  the  Spectator. 


Unnumber'd  comforta  to  my  soul 

Thy  teuder  care  beston'd, 
Before  my  infant  heart  conoeWd 

From  whom  these  comforta  flow'd. 

VL 

Wien  in  the  slipp'ry  patha  of  youtli 

With  heedless  atepa  I  ran, 
Thine  arm  unseen  convey'd  me  safs 

And  led  me  up  to  man. 

Through  hidden  daugera,  toila,  end  deatliB, 

It  gently  cleai'd  my  way, 
And  through  the  pleasing  enarea  of  vice, 

More  to  bo  fear'd  than  they. 

When  worn  widi  atcknesa,  oft  hast  thou 
With  health  renew'd  my  face  ; 

And  wLen  in  aina  and  aorrowa  sunk, 
Beviy'd  my  aoul  with  grace. 

Thy  bounteous  hand  with  worldly  bliss 

Has  made  my  oup  run  o'er, 
Aod  in  a  kind  and  faiths  friend 

Haa  doubled  all  my  atore. 


Ten  thousand  thouaand  precious  gifts 
My  daily  thauka  employ  ; 

Nor  is  the  leaat  a  cheerful  heart, 
Tliat  tastea  those  gifts  with  joy. 
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XL 


Through  every  period  of  my  life 
Thy  goodness  I'll  pursue ; 

And  after  death,  in  distant  worlds^ 
The  glorious  theme  renew. 

XIL 

When  nature  fails,  and  day  and  night 
Divide  thy  works  no  more, 

My  ever  grateful  heart,  0  Lord, 
Thy  mercy  shall  adore. 

XIII. 

Through  all  eternity  to  Thee 

A  joyful  song  I'll  raise ; 
For  oh !  eternity's  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise. 


DIVINE    ODE. 


The  spacious  firmament  on  high,^ 
With  all  the  blue  sethereal  sky, 
And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 
Their  great  Original  proclaim : 
Th'  unwearied  sun  from  day  to  day, 
Does  his  Creator's  pow'r  display, 
And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

'  Originally  published  in  the  Spectator.-— U. 
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n. 

Soon  as  the  ey'ning  shades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wond'rous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth, 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth  : 
Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bum, 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn. 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

m. 

What  though  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball  ? 
What  though,  nor  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  ? 
In  reason^s  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 
For  ever  singing  as  they  shine, 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine. 


DIVINE    ODE.» 

How  are  thy  servants  blest,  0  Lord  I 

How  sure  is  their  defence  I 
Eternal  Wisdom  is  their  guide. 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

*  Published  m  the  Spectator  as  s    THvine  Ode,'  made  by  a  genHmuui 
•a  the  conclusion  of  his  travels. — G. 
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II. 

In  foreign  realms  and  lands  remote. 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Through  burning  climes  I  pass'd  unhurt. 

And  breath'd  in  tainted  air. 

ni. 

Thy  mercy  sweetened  every  soil, 

Made  every  region  please : 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd, 

And  smoothed  the  Tyrrhene'  seas. 

nr. 

Think,  0  my  soul,  devoutly  think. 

How  with  affrighted  eyes, 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide  extended  deep^ 

In  all  its  horrors  rise  I 

V. 

Oonfusion  dwelt  in  ev'ry  face. 

And  fear  in  ev'ry  heart. 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulfs  on  gulfe, 

O'ercame  the  pilot's  art 

VI. 

Yet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  0  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free. 
Whilst  in  the  confidence  of  pray'r 

My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

*The  allusion  in  these  lines  is  to  a  violent  gale  he  encountered  in.hii 
JUL'ad  tour. — ^Vide  life.— G. 
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vn. 
For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear. 

Nor  impotent  to  saye. 

vni. 
The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retir'd| 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea  that  roared  at  thy  command, 

At  thy  command  was  stilL 

IX. 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death. 

Thy  goodness  V\\  adore, 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past, 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

X. 

My  life,  if  thou  preserv'st  my  life, 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom, 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee  1 


HYMN.^ 


When  rising  from  the  bed  of  death, 
Overwhelmed  with  guilt  and  fear, 

I  see  my  Maker  face  to  face, 
O  how  shall  I  appear  I 

m 

'  OrigiDally  published  in  the  Spectator. 
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IL 

If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  found, 
And  mercy  may  be  sought, 

My  heart  with  inward  horror  shrinks, 
And  trembles  at  the  thought. 

ni. 

When  thou,  0  Lord,  shall  stand  disolos'dj 

In  majesty  severe. 
And  sit  in  judgment  on  my  soul, 

0  how  shall  I  appear  1 

IV. 

« 

But  thou  hast  told  the  troubled  mind, 

Who  does  her  sins  lament, 

The  timely  tribute  of  her  tears 

Shall  endless  wo  prevent 

V. 

Then  see  the  sorrow  of  my  heart. 

Ere  yet  it  be  too  late ; 
And  hear  my  Saviour's  dying  groans^ 

To  give  those  sorrows  weight. 

VI. 

For  never  shall  my  soul  despair, 

Her  pardon  to  procure. 
Who  knows  thy  only  Son  has  died 

To  make  her  pardon  sure. 


A  SONG  FOB  ST.   CECILIA'S   DAY, 

AT  OXFORD.  • 
I. 

Cecilia,  whose  exalted  hymns. 

With  joy  and  wonder  fill  the  blest, 
In  choirs  of  warbling  seraphims. 

Known  auid  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
Attend,  harmonious  saint,  and  see 
Thy  vocal  sons  of  harmony ; 
Attend,  harmonious  saint,  and  hear  our  prayers; 

Enliven  all  our  earthly  airs, 
And,  as  thou  siiig'st  thy  God,  teach  us  to  sing  of  thee : 

Tune  ev'ry  string  and  ev'ry  tongue, 
Be  thou  the  muse  and  subject  of  our  song. 

n. 

Let  all  Cecilia's  praise  proclaim, 
Employ  the  echo  in  her  name. 
Hark  how  the  flutes  and  trumpets  raise, 
At  bright  Cecilia's  name,  their  lays ; 

*  The  success  of  Alexander^ s  Feast,  made  it  fashionable  for  succeeding 
poets,  to  try  their  hand  at  a  musical  ode :  but  they  mistook  the  matter, 
when  they  thought  it  enough  to  contend  with  Mr.  Dryden.  It  was  re- 
served for  one  or  two  of  our  days  to  give  us  a  true  idea  of  lyric  poetry  in 
English. 

[Hurd  probably  alludes  to  Collins  and  Gray,  who,  however,  with  all 
their  merit,  still  leave  **  Alexander's  feast,"  the  first  Ijrric  in  the  language. 
Joiinson  speaks  of  this  in  higher  terms  than  any  other  critic  I  have  seen, 
and  says  that  it  war  partly  imitated  by  Pope,  and  haa  something  of  Dry- 
den's  force. — G-.] 
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The  organ  labours  in  her  praise. 
Cecilia's  name  doea  all  our  numbera  grace, 
From  ev'ry  voice  the  tuneful  accenta  fly, 
la  souring  trobleR  now  it  rises  high, 
And  now  it  sinks,  and  dwells  upon  the  base. 
Cecilia's  name  through  all  the  notes  we  sing, 
The  work  of  ev'ry  skilful  tongue, 
The  sound  of  ev'ry  trembling  string, 
The  sound  and  triumph  of  our  song. 


For  ever  consecrate  the  day. 
To  music  and  Cecilia  ; 
Mnsio,  the  greatest  good  that  mortals  knoir, 
And  all  of  heav'n  we  have  below. 
Music  can  noble  bints  impart, 
Engender  fury,  kindle  love  ; 
With  unsuspected  eloquence  can  move, 

And  manage  all  the  man  with  secret  art. 
When  Orpheus  strikes  the  trembling  lyre, 
The  streams  stand  still,  the  stones  admire; 
The  list'ning  savages  advance, 

The  wolf  and  lamb  around  him  trip. 
The  bears  in  aukvrard  measures  leap, 
And  tigers  mingle  iu  the  dance. 
The  moving  woods  attended,  as  he  play'd, 
And  Khodope  was  left  without  a  shade. 


Music  religious  heats  inspires. 

It  wakes  the  soul,  and  lifts  it  high. 

And  wings  it  with  sublime  desires, 
And  fits  it  to  bespeak  the  Beiiy 


Th'  Almigbty  liateos  to  a  tujieful  tongue, 

And  aeems  well  pleas'd  and  courted  with  a  song. 
Soft  moving  sounds  and  heav'nly  airs 
Give  force  to  ev'ry  word,  and  recommend  our  praj're. 

When  time  itself  shall  be  no  more, 
And  &11  things  in  confusion  hurl'd, 

Music  sbaJI  then  exert  its  pow'r, 
And  sound  survive  the  ruina  of  the  world : 

Then  saints  and  angels  sliall  agree 

Id  one  eternal  jubilee  : 
AH  beav'n  ahall  echo  with  their  hymne  diviiie, 

And  Ood  himself  with  pleas  are  see 
The  whole  creation  in  a  chorus  join. 

CHORUS. 
Consecrate  the  place  and  day, 
To  music  and  Cecilia. 
Let  no  rough  winds  approach,  nor  dare 

Invade  the  hallo w'd  bounds. 
Nor  rudely  shake  the  tuneful  air, 
Nor  spoil  the  fleeting  sounds. 
Nor  mournful  sigh  nor  groan  be  heard, 

But  gladness  dwell  on  every  tongue; 

Whilst  all,  with  voice  and  strings  prepar'd, 

Keep  up  the  loud  harmonious  song, 

And  imitate  the  bleat  above. 

In  joy,  and  harmony,  and  love. 


TO    SIR   GODFRET    KNELLEB, 

ON  HIS  PICTURE  OF  THE  KIKQ. 


INTBODUCTOEI    : 


[Kmeluir,  Uha  Bejuolds,  lived  muuli  with  the  wits  of  hii  daj,  bal  mihka 
im,  wu  Qunatatilly  thuir  butt.     lu  hie  "Welcome  from  Graece  ta  Fope,'" 
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One  day  Pope  said  to  him,  "Sir  Godfrey,  I  believe  if  God  Almighty  had 
bad  yuur  asaieCaime,  the  world  would  have  been  foimed  more  perfeut." 
"Fal'e  God."  «aid  Kiieller,  never  doubting  the  poet's  object,  "1  believe  ro." 

Of  iheae  lines  JohuBou  saya — "  The  parallel  of  the  Princes  and  yodfc  in 
nis  verses  to  Kueller,  is  often  happy,  but  is  loo  well  known  to  be  quoted." 

"  No  eiagle  ode  of  Cowley,"  eaya  Macanlay,  "  contatos  so  miujy  happy 
analogies  as  are  erowded  into  the  liac«  to  Sit  Godfrey  EaelleE." 

Dugald  Stewart  alao,  who  has  inlerspersed  his  philoapbioal  writing! 
with  exquisite  gpecimena  of  literary  critioisin,  has  borne  teBtimouy  to  the 
merit  of  this  piece  in  the  following  ebaracterietic  pnssuge — "As  an  addi- 
tional cuufii-matioD  of  tliese  observatiooa  we  may  remark,  that  the  mors 
nil  author  is  limited  by  hie  subject,  the  more  we  are  pleased  with  bis  wit 
And,  therefore,  the  effect  of  wit  does  nut  arise  solely  from  the  anexpecl«d 
relations  whieh  it  presents  to  the  mind,  but  arises,  in  part,  from  the  sur- 
prise it  excites  at  thuse  intellectual  habits  which  give  it  birth.     It  is 
dent  that  the  more  the  author  is  circumscribed  in  the  choice  of  his  mal 
als,  the  greater  must  be  the  eommand  which  he  has  acquired  over  thoae 
asBociatiDg  principles  on  which  wit  depends,  and  of  consequence,  according   j 
to  the  foregoing  doctrine,  the  greater  muat  be  Ihe  surprise  end  the  pleasure  J 
which  bis  wit  produces.     In  Addison's  celebrated  verses  to  Sir  God&ey  J 
Kneller,  on  his  picture  of  George  the  First,  in  which  he  compurea  the  puinl  T 
er  to  Phidias,  and  the  subjects  of  bis  pencil  to  the  Grecian  deities,  tha  I 
range  of  the   Poet's  wit  was   newssurily  confined  within  very 
bounds,  and  what  principally  delights  an  in  timt  perfoiiiiance  is 
prising  ease  and  felicity  with  which  he  runs  the  parallel  between  I 

listury  and  the  Greek  mythology.     Of  alt  the  allusione  which  iharB 
fcUowing  passage  eoatains,  there  is  uot  on^  taken  singly,  of  very  o: 
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Jinw7  merit;  aad  yot  the  sffeot  of  tha  whoie  ia  uneominonly  great,  trom 
the  singular  power  of  corabinatioo,  whioh  eo  long  and  so  dilKciuU  nn  exerlion 
Jiaoorera."  The  passage  cited  U  from  "Wiae  Pliidioa,"  to  "King  defiad." 
-Slewart'fl  Wi.rkfl,  yoL  1,  pp.  222-3.— G,] 


TO  BIB   eODFCEY  ESELLKB. 

BJJELLEH.,  with  alien  ee  and  surprise 
We  see  Britannia's  monarch  nso, 
A  godlike  form,  by  tbee  displaj'd 
In  all  the  force  of  light  and  shade ; 
And,  aw'd  by  thy  delusire  band, 
As  in  the  preaenGe-ohainher  ataud. 

The  magic  of  thy  art  calls  forth 
Hia  secret  soul  and  hidden  worth, 
Hia  probity  and  mildness  shows, 
His  care  of  friends  and  scorn  of  foes : 
In  every  stroke,  in  every,  line. 
Does  some  exalted  virtue  shine, 
And  Albion's  happiness  we  trace 
Through  all  the  features  of  his  faoe. 

0  may  I  live  to  hail  the  day, 
When  the  glad  nation  shall  survey 
Their  BOTercign,  through  bis  v 
FassiDg  in  progress  o'er  the  land  I 
Each  heart  shnll  bend,  aod  every  voice 
In  loud  applauding  shouts  rejoice, 
Whilst  all  bis  gracious  aspect  praise, 
And  crowds  grow  loyal  as  they  ga«e. 

This  image  on  the  modal  placed. 
With  its  bright  round  of  titles  graced, 
And  Btampt  on  British  coius  shall  live, 
To  richest  ores  the  value  give, 


Or,  wroQgbt  within  the  curious  mould, 
Ejhapo  and  adorn  tl)e  running  gold. 
To  beur  this  form,  tho  geui.il  Bun 
Has  daily,  since  liis  course  begun. 
Rejoiced  the  metal  to  refine, 
Aud  ripcn'd  tho  Perm 

Thou,  Kiielier,*  long  with  noble  pride, 
Tbe  foremost  of  thy  art,  host  vied 
With  nature,  in  a  generous  strife, 
And  touoh'd  the  canvas  into  life. 
Tby  pencil  baa,  by  monarch  a  sought, 
From  reign  to  reign  in  ermine  wrought, 
And,  in  their  robes  of  state  array'd, 
The  kings  of  half  an  age  disjilay'd. 

Here  swarthy  Charles  appears,  and  then 
His  brother  with  dejected  air: 
Trimnphant  Naaaau.here  we  Gnd, 
And  with  him  bright  Maria  joiu'd; 
There  Anna,  great  as  when  she  eent 
Her  armies  through  tbe  continent. 
Ere  yet  her  hero  was  diagrao'd : 
0  may  fam'd  Brunswick  be  the  last, 
(Though  heaven  should  with  my  wish  agree, 
And  long  preserve  thy  art  in  thee) 
Tbe  last,  the  happiest  British  king, 
Whom  thou  sbalt  paint,  or  I  shall  sing  I 

Wise  Phidias,''  thus  his  skill  to  prove, 
Through  many  a  god  advaoc'd  to  Jove, 

*  Thou,  KneUer.    If  this  little  poem  had  begun  bera,  and  ended  n 
"tKtir  king  defy'd,"  it  tioij  been  ecjuBl,  or  auparior,  I         "  ' 
other  noel,  ou  tlie  like  ucuosiun. 

*  There  Dever  was  anj  thing  happier,  than  thi«  whole  ilitutrsUoii,  ni 
t  f  enjmiitely  eipreued. 


And  taaght  the  polisli'd  rocks  to  shine 
With  airs  and  liiiea,iuents  diTiDe ; 
Till  Qreece,  amnz'd,  and  half  afraid, 
Th'  asBembtod  deities  survey'd. 

Great  Pan,  who  wont  to  chase  the  fair, 
And  lov'd  the  spreading  oak,  was  there; 
Old  Saturn  too,  with  up-caat  eyes; 
Beheld  his  abdicated  skies  ; 
And  mighty  Mars,  for  war  rcuown'd, 
In  adamantine  armour  frown'd ; 
By  him  the  childless  goddess  rose, 
Minerva,  studious  Co  compose 
Her  twisted  threads ;  the  ireb  she  strung, 
And  o'er  a,  loom  of  marble  hung : 
Thetis,  the  troubled  ocean's  queen, 
Match 'd  with  a  mortal,  next  was  seen, 
Reclining  on  u  funeral  urn. 
Her  short-liv'd  darling  son  to  mourn. 
The  last  was  he,  whose  thuuder  slew 
The  Titan  race,  a  rebel  crew. 
That  from  a  hundred  hills  allj'd 
In  impious  leagues  their  king  defy'd. 

This  wonder  of  the  senlptor's  hand 
Frodnced,  his  art  was  at  a  stand  i 
For  who  would  hope  now  fame  to  raise, 
Or  risk  hie  well-eatablish'd  praise, 
That,  his  high  genius  to  approve. 
Had  drawn  a  Qeorge,  or  oarv'd  a  Jove ' 
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AT   PARIS.' 


V 
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While  hanglity  Gallia's  dames  that  spread 
O'er  their  pale  cheeks  an  artful  red, 
Beheld  this  beauteous  stranger  there, 
In  native  charms  divinely  fair ; 
Confusion  in  then:  looks  they  show'd, 
And  with  unborrowed  blushes  glow'd. 


S0NG.2 

My  love  was  fickle  once  and  changing, 

Nor  e'er  would  settle  in  my  heart ; 
From  beauty  still  to  beauty  ranging, 

In  ev'ry  face  I  found  a  dart. 

'Twas  first  a  charming  shape  enslav'd  me, 

An  eye  then  gave  the  fatal  stroke  ; 
'Till  by  her  wit  Corinna  sav'd  me, 

And  all  my  former  fetters  broke. 

*  These  lines  were  written  by  Addison,  on  his  admission  to  the  Kit  Cat 
Club — where  it  was  required  that  every  new  member  should  name  his 
"toast,"  and  write  something  in  her  honor,  to  be  engraved  on  a  diinking 
glass.     A.  had  met  this  lady  in  Paris. — G. 

'Originally  puhVished  in  the  fe^ectajior,  with  an  amusing  commentary.— G. 
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But  now  a  long  and  lasting  anguish, 

For  Belvidera  I  endure : 
Hourly  I  sigh,  and  hourly  languish, 

Nor  hope  to  find  the  wonted  cure. 

For  here  the  false  unconstant  lover, 

After  a  thousand  beauties  shown, 
Does  new  surprising  charms  discover, 

And  finds  variety  in  one. 


IMITATION  OF  OUR  ENGLISH  LYRICS. 

L 

Oh  the  charming  month  of  May  1 
Oh  the  charming  month  of  May  1 
When  the  breezes  fan  the  treeses, 
Full  of  blossoms  firesh  and  gay — 
Full,  &c. 

II. 
Oh  what  joys  our  prospects  yield  1 
Charming  joys  our  prospects  yield  1 
In  a  new  livery  when  we  see  every 
Bush  and  meadow,  tree  and  field — 
Bush,  &c. 

III. 
Oh  how  fresh  the  morning  air ! 
Charming  fresh  the  morning  air ! 
When  the  zephyrs  and  the  heifers 
Their  odoriferous  breath  compare— 
Their,  &o. 

Published  in  the  Guardian^  124. 


That  scorn  the  paths  their  dul!  forcfatliers  troi), 
And  wo'n't  bo  blockheads  in  the  common  road. 
Do  but  survey  this  crowded  house  to-night : 
Here's  still  encouragffment  for  those  that  write. 

Our  author,  to  divert  his  friends  to-day, 
Stocks  with  variety  of  fools  his  p!ay  ; 
And  that  there  may  he  something  gay  and  new, 
Two  ladiea-errant  has  espos'd  to  view : 
The  first  a  damsel,  travcU'd  in  romance ; 
The'  t'other  more  refin'd ;  sha  comes  from  Franoe  . 
Kescuo,  like  courteous  knights,  the  nymph  from  danger  j 
And  kindly  treat,  like  well-bred  men,  the  stranger. 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  BRITISH  ENCHANTEKS." 


"W^HEN  Orpheus  ton'd  his  lyre  with  pleasing  woe, 
Rivers  forgot  to  run,  and  winds  to  blow, 
While  list'ning  forests  cover'd,  as  he  play'd_ 
The  soft  musician  in  a  moving  shade. 
That  this  night's  atraiua  the  same  success  may  find, 
The  force  of  magic  is  to  music  joia'd : 
Where  sonnding  strings  and  artful  voices  fail. 
The  eharming  rod  and  mutter'd  spells  prevail. 
Let  aage  Urganda  wave  the  circling  wand 
On  barren  momituina,  or  a  waste  of  sand. 
The  desert  smiles  ;  the  woods  begin  to  grow, 
The  birds  to  warble,  and  the  springs  to  flow. 

'  It  is  strange  that  tliia  use  of  !',  so  like  the  Frentli  euplionic 
1,  ihoulJ  hnvQ  eecuped  the  gTaminatical  eye  nf  Eurd. — G. 


EPILOOOB. 

The  same  dull  Bights  in  the  same  landscape  mlxt, 
Bcenea  of  still  life,  and  points  for  ever  fijt'd, 
A  tedious  plefiaore  on  the  mind  bestow, 
And  pall  the  sense  with  one  oontinu'd  show  : 
But  as  our  two  magicians  try  their  skill, 
The  vision  varies,  the'  the  place  stands  still. 
While  the  same  spot  its  gaudy  form  renews, 
Shifting  the  prospect  to  a  thousand  views. 
Thus  (without  unity  of  place  transgrest] 
Th'  enchanter  turns  the  critic  to  a  jest. 

But  howaoo'er,"  to  please  your  waad'ring  iym, 
Bright  objects  disappear  and  brighter  rise  : 
There's  none  can  make  amends  for  lost  delight, 
While  from  that  circle  we  divert  jour  sight 


EPILOGUE 

TO  THE   'Distressed  mother.' 


[This  piece  finds  a  place  here  upon  the  aotljority  of  Mr.  Garriek,  who  ^ 
IpBiiit  troiii  Tonsoa'a  family  that  the  morniiig  on  vhieh  It  was  origiimtly 
printed.  Addison  eame  dowa  ia  great  haale,  and  haij  Undgell'ii  naiiia  Bub- 
Btituted  for  his  own.  Thia  is  sup|.n)aed  to  have  heen  done  in  order  to  give 
Badgell  whom  Addimu  atyleJ  "the  iiiiin  who  calls  me  coueiu,''  better 
ehnneea  for  a  plaf^c  which  his  friends  wtfre  soLicitiog  for  him, — G. 

I  HOPE  you'll  own,  that  with  becoming  art, 

T'vo  played  my  game,  and  tupp'd  the  widow's  part. 


Mj  spouse,  poor  man,  could  not  lire  out  tLe  play, 
But  died  comiuodiouslj  on  his  wedding  day; 
Wtile  I,  hia  relict,  made  at  one  bold  fling, 
Myself  a  princess,  and  young  Sty  a  king. 

You,  ladies,  who  protract  a  lover's  pain, 
And  hear  your  servauts  sigh  whole  years  in  vain ; 
Which  of  you  all  would  not  on  marriage  venture, 
Might  she  so  soon  upon  her  jointure  enter? 

'Twas  a  strange  'scape  1     Hud  Pyrrhus  lived  till  o 
I  had  been  finely  hampered  in  my  vow. 
To  die  by  one's  own  hand,  and  fly  the  charms 
Of  love  and  life  in  a  yottng  monarch's  arms  I 
'Twere  a  hard  fate — ere  I  had  undergone  it, 
I  might  have  took  one  night — to  think  upon  it. 

But  why,  you'll  say,  was  all  this  grief  expressed 
For  a  first  husband,  fold  long  since  at  rest  ? 
"Why  90  much  ooldueas  to  my  kind  protector  ? 
— Ah,  ladieH !  had  you  known  the  good  man  Hectoi ) 
Homer  will  tell  you,  (or  I'm  misinformed,) 
That,  when  enrag'd,  the  Grecian  camp  he  stormed; 
To  break  the  tenfold  barriers  of  the  gate, 
He  threw  a  stone  of  such  prodigious  weight, 
As  no  two  men  could  lift,  not  even  of  those 
Who  in  that  ago  of  thundering  mortals  rose : 
— It  would  have  sprnlu'd  a  dozen  modern  beaus. 

At  length,  howe'or,  I  kid  my  weeds  aside, 
And  sunk  the  widow  in  the  well-dress'd  bride. 
In  you  it  still  remains  to  grace  the  play, 
And  bleaa  with  joy  my  coronation  day ; 
Take,  then,  ye  circles  of  the  brave  and  fair, 
The  fatherless  and  widow  to  your  care. 


DKAM  AS. 


ROSAMOND. 


3ltt  dDwa. 


INSnHIBED  TC  HER  GRACE  IHE  DJCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH 


Hie  quos  darns  amor  omdell  tabo  peredtt 

BecrotI  celact  cflJles,  et  Myrtea  drciim 

Bylvft  tegit.  Yaa.  JBm,  € 


[AoDiBONd  atteotion  had  been  called  to  the  Opera  during  hia  trnrels  in 
Ital3',  Bnd  ou  leturuitig  to  England,  where  it  had  reuentl;  been  introduced 
in  Italiin,  he  was  etrui:k  with  tlie  aectniug  absurdity  of  an  aiidieiiue  liaten- 
ing,  dui'ing  n  whole  evening,  to  a  piece  written  in  a  language  whiuh  not 
Gftj  or  tlieui  underataod.  To  oppose  it,  he  wruUi  an  opera  himself.  Inking 
his  subject  from  the  well-known  story  of  "  Rosamond's  Bower."  to  wliith 
the  recent  donation  of  "  Woodstrook  "  to  the  Duke  of  Msrlborougli,  a»  an 
acknowledgment  of  hia  services,  "  not  to  bis  own  counti'j  and  sovernign 
only,  but  ta  all  Europe,"  gave  a  new  interest.  It  was  this  ciri'iimstauLe 
also,  which  Buggettted  the  dedication  to  the  Fhichees  of  Marlborough,  at 
which  Johnson  snarled  with  more  than  his  usual  harshness.  The  musiu, 
according  to  a  report  eited  by  Sir  John  Uawkina,  in  hia  "History  of 
Muaio,"  was  a  "jargon  of  sound*."  After  two  or  three  cold  or  nnsuceeas- 
fdl  represontntions,  it  was  dropped.  Addison  then  published  it,  one  would 
almost  suppose  in  setf-justification.  Among  the  niarka  of  attention  which 
it  drew  forth,  was  a  copy  of  venus  from  a  young  Oxonian,  Thomm 
Tiakell,  then  unknown  to  fame,  but  whose  name  is  now  inaepurubly  eon- 
oeeted  with  Addison's.  The  reader  will  readily  recall  tbe  huninrous  his 
tory  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  England,  wbit^h  appeared  a  few  years  after- 
wards in  the  Gth  and  IBth  numbers  oflha  Spectator. 

Of  this  piece  JohnsOD  says: — "llie  Opera  uf  Rosamond,  though  it  is 
seldom  mentioned,  is  One  of  the  first  of  Addison's  compositions.  The  sub- 
ject ia  well  eboaen,  the  fiction  is  pleasing,  and  the  praise  of  Marlborough, 
for  which  the  suene  gives  an  opportunity,  is,  what  perhaps  every  human 
excellence  must  be,  the  product  of  good  luck,  improved  by  genius.  The 
tlioughta  are  sometimes  great,  and  sometimes  tender;  the  versification  is 
eoay  and  gay.  There  is,  doubtless,  some  advantage  in  the  sbortoesa  of  the 
bnea,  which  there  is  little  temptation  to  load  with  ej^pletive  e[iitbe(8. 
Tlie  dialogue  aeecua  cooimnnly  better  thitn  the  aongs.  The  two  comio 
pbarnolera  of  Sir  Trusty  and  Gridelino,  thongb  of  no  great  »alne,  are  such 
Oi  the  poet  intended.  Sir  Trusty's  account  of  the  death  of  Roeatiioad  Is, 
I  think,  too  grossly  absurd.  The  whole  drama  is  niryand  elegnnt;  engag- 
ing in  its  progreas,  and  pleasing  in  its  conclusion.  U  Addison  had  culli 
vated  the  lighter  pnrts  of  poetry,  he  v>  -Id  probably  have  excelled." 
TflL.  I.— 10* 
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Macanlay,  who  in  most  of  his  criticisms  agrees  with  Johnson,  says:— 
"His  Travels  were  followed  by  the  lively  Opera  of  "Rosamond**  ThU 
piece  was  ill  set  to  music,  and  therefore  failed  on  the  stage ;  but  it  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  piint,  and  is,  indeed,  excellent  of  its  kind.  The 
smoothness  with  which  the  verses  glide,  and  the  elasticity  with  which 
they  bound,  is,  to  our  ears  at  least,  very  pleasing.  We  are  inclined  to 
think,  that  if  Addison  had  left  heroic  couplets  to  Pope,  and  blank  verse  to 
Rowe,  and  had  employed  himself  in  writing  airy  and  spirited  songs,  his 
reputation  as  a  poet  would  have  stood  far  higher  than  it  now  does.  Some 
years  after  his  death,  *  Rosamond '  was  set  to  new  music  by  Doctor  Arne, 
and  was  performed  with  complete  success.  Several  passages  long  retained 
their  popularity,  and  were  daily  sung,  during  the  latter  part  of  George 
the  Second's  reign,  at  all  the  harpsichords  in  England.** 

Wart  on  condemns  the  introduction  of  the  comic  characters.  This  story 
furnished  Niccolini  the  subject  of  his  beautiful  tragedy  of  "  Rosmunda.*' 

Addison*s  choice  of  his  subject  may  be  considered  as  another  proof  of 
his  fondness  for  the  old  English  ballad,  to  which  he  has  paid  so  beautiful  a 
tribute  in  the  Spectator.  On  this  occasion  he  has  altered  the  story  to  avoid 
the  tra.<ic  catastrophe:  and,  perhaps,  with  the  feeling,  that  while  a  Queen 
was  or  the  throne,  it  would  hardly  do  to  paint  a  British  Queen  as  she  appears 
in  thir  ballad,  and  in  the  still  stronger  story  of  Queen  Eleanor's  confession. 
Foi  W«h  these  ballads  see  Perqf%Relique8  of  Ancient  English  Poetry, — G.] 


A    COPY     OF    VERSES 

Ur  TBE  SIXTH  MISCELLAirr, 

TO  THE 

AUTHOR     OF     ROSAMOND. 


-N«  forte  pndort 


Sit  tibi  Musa  Lyra  solon,  at  Ouitor  ApoUo. 
BY     MR.     TICKELL. 

The  opera  first  Italian  masters  taught, 
Enriched  with  songs,  but  innocent  of  thought. 
Britannia's  learned  theatre  disdains 
Melodious  trifles,  and  enervate  strains ; 
And  blushes,  on  her  injur'd  stage  to  see 
Nonsense  well-tun'd,  and  sweet  stupidity. 

No  charms  are  wanting  to  thy  artful  song. 
Soft  as  Corelli,  but  as  Virgil  strong. 
From  words  so  sweet  new  grace  the  notes  receive, 
And  music  borrows  helps,  she  us'd  to  give 
Thy  style  hath  match'd  what  ancient  Romans  kneW| 
Thy  flowing  numbers  far  excel  the  new ; 
Their  cadence  in  such  easy  sound  convey'd. 
That  height  of  thought  may  seem  superfluous  aid ; 
Tet  in  such  charms  the  noble  thoughts  abound. 
That  needless  seem  the  sweets  of  easy  sound. 

Landscapes  how  gay  the  bow'ry  grotto  yieldsy 
Which  thought  creates  and  lavish  &noy  builds  ! 


What  art  car  trace  the  visionary  Bcenes, 

The  llow'ry  groves,  and  everlusting  greena, 

The  babbling  sounda  (hat  miuiic  echo  plays, 

The  fairy  shade,  and  its  eternal  maze, 

Nature  and  art  in  all  their  charms  combiii'd  i 

And  all  Elysium  to  one  view  coufin'dl 

Ko  further  could  imagination  roam, 

'TiU  Vanbrook  fram'd,  and  Marlbr-V  rais'd  the  dom 

Ten  thousand  patigs  my  anxious  bosom  tear, 
When  drown'd  in  tears  I  see  the'  imploring  fair  : 
When  bards  less  soft  the  moving  words  supply, 
A  seeming  justice  dooms  the  nymph  to  die ; 
But  here  she  begs,  nor  can  she  beg  in  vain, 
(In  dirges  thus  expiring  anaus  complain) 
Each  verse  so  swells,  expreaaive  of  hur  woes, 
Aud  ev'ry  tear  in  lines  so  mournful  flows ; 
We,  spite  of  fame,  her  fate  revets'd  believe, 
0'erlook.her  crimes,  aud  think  she  ought  to  live. 

Let  joy  transport  fair  Roaamonda's  shade. 
And  wreaths  of  myrtle  crown  the  lovely  maid. 
Wbiie  now  perhaps  with  Dido's  ghost  she  roves, 
And  hears  and  tells  the  story  of  their  loves. 
Alike  they  mourn,  alike  they  bless  tlieir  fate. 
Since  love,  which  made  'em  wretched,  makes  'em  f. 
Nor  longer  that  relentless  doom  bemoan, 
Which  gaiu'd  a  Virgil  and  an  Addison. 

Accept,  great  monarch  of  the  British  laya 
The  tribute  song  an  humble  subject  pays. 
So  tries  the  artless  lark  her  early  flisht. 
And  soars,  to  hail  the  God  of  verse,  and  light 
Unrival'd  as  thy  merit  bo  thy  fame, 
And  thy  own  lanrols  shade  thy  cnvy'd  name 
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Thy  name,  the  boast  of  all  the  tuneful  choir, 

Shall  tremble  on  the  strings  of  evVy  lyre ; 

While  the  charm'd  reader  with  thy  thought  complies, 

Feels  corresponding  joys  or  sorrows  rise, 

And  views  thy  Bosamond  with  Henry's  eyes. 


DBAMATIS   PERSONi£. 


Kino  Henrt. 

Sir  Trusty,  Keeper  of  the  Bower. 

Page. 

Mesbbnoer. 

woasir. 
Queen  Elinob. 
Rosamond. 

Oridelinb,  Wife  to  Sir  Trusty. 
Guardian  Angels,  <Sca 

SoENi^  Woodstock  Park. 


ROSAMOND 

ACT  I. 

SCENE   I.« 

A  Prospect  of  Woodstock  Park^  terminating  in  the  Bower, 

Enter  Queen  and  Page. 

Queen.     What  place  is  here  I 
What  scensfcj  appear  1 
Where'er  I  turn  my  eyes, 
All  around 
Enchanted  ground 
And  soft  Elysiums  rise  : 
FlowVy  mountains, 
Mossy  fountains, 
Shady  woods, 
Chrystal  floods. 
With  wild  variety  surprise. 
As  o'er  the  hollow  vaults  we  walk,** 
A  hundred  echoes  round  us  talk : 
From  hill  to  hill  the  voice  is  tost, 
Rocks  rebounding, 
Caves  resounding, 
Not  a  single  word  is  lost. 
Page.     There  gentle  Rosamond  immured 
Lives  from  the  world  and  you  secured. 

*  The  comic  scenes  of  this  opera  are  pleasant  and  entertainin^i 
^  Alluding  to  the  famous  echo  in  Woodstock-Park. 
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Queen.     Curse  on  the  name  I  I  faint,  I  di^. 
With  secret  pangs  of  jealousy. : —  [Aside, 

Page.,     There  does  the  pensive  beauty  mounii 
And  languish  for  her  lord's  return. 

Queen.     Death  and  confusion  !  I'm  too  slow — 
Show  me  the  happy  mansion,  show —  ^ Aside. 

Page.     Great  Henry  there — 

Queen.     Trifler,  no  more  I — 

Page.     — Great  Henry  there 
Will  soon  forget  the  toils  of  war. 

Queen.     No  more  1  the  happy  mansion  show 
That  holds  this  lovely  guilty  foe. 
My  wrath,  like  that  of  heav'n,  shall  rise, 
And  blast  her  in  her  paradise. 

Page.     Behold  on  yonder  rising  ground 

The  bower,*  that  wanders 

In  meanders, 

*  The  king,  therefore,  for  her  defence, 

Against  the  furious  queene, 
At  Woodatocke  builded  such  a  bower 
The  like  was  never  scene. 

Most  curiously  that  bower  was  built 

Of  stone  and  timber  strong ; 
An  hundered  and  fifty  doors 

Did  to  this  bower  belonge. 

And  they  so  cunninglye  contrived. 

With  turnings  round  about^ 

That  none  but  with  a  clue  of  thread 

Could  enter  in  or  out. 

Faib  Bosamond. —Pero^^A  Seliquea  of  Ancient  EngUA 
Poetry^  v.  2,  pp.  156-7. 

Heame,  who  wrote  in  1718,  a  discourse  upor  Rosamond,  says,  "Xhat 
by  the  pool  at  Woodgtock  were  still  to  be*  seen  the  foundations  of  a  very 
large  building,  which  were  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  Rosamond's 
labyrinth." — G. 


Ever  bending, 
Never  ending, 
Glades  on  glades, 
Slindea  in  sliadea, 
Bunning  au  eternal  round. 
Queek.     In  suoh  au  endlees  maze  I  roTS, 
Lost  in  labyrinths  of  love. 
My  breast  with  hoarded  vengeance  bums, 
While  fear  and  rage 
With  hope  engage, 
And  rule  my  wav'ring  soul  by  turnB. 

Page.     The  path  yon  verdant  field  divides, 
Which  to  the  aoft  confinement  guides. 
QuEBK.     Eleonora,  think  betimes, 
What  are  thy  hated  rival's  crimeB  I 
Whither,  ah  whither  dost  thoa  go  ! 
What  has  she  done  to  move  thee  bo  I 
— Does  she  not  warm  with  guilty  fires 
The  faitiiless  lord  of  my  desires  ? 
Have  not  her  fatal  arts  remov'd 

My  Henry  from  my  arms  ? 
'Tis  her  crime  to  be  lov'd, 

'Tis  her  crime  to  Lave  chamUL 
Let  us  fly,  let  us  fly, 
She  shall  die,  sLe  shall  die. 
I  feel,  I  feel  my  heart  relent, 
Hoff  could  the  fair  be  innocent  t 
To  a  monarch  like  mine, 
Who  would  not  resign  ', 
One  BO  great  and  so  brave 
All  hearts  must  enslave. 


Page.     Hark,  hark  !  what  Bound  Inradea  my  euT 
The  oonqneror's  approiich  I  hear. 
Ho  coniea,  victorious  Henry  cornea  I 
Hautboys,  trumpets,  fifes  and  druma, 
In  dreadful  concert  join'd, 
Send  from  afar 

A  aound  of  war, 
And  fill  with  horror  ev'ry  wind. 
Queen.     Henry  returns,  from  danger  free  I 
Henry  returna  ! — but  not  to  me. 
He  comes  his  Rosamond  to  greet, 
And  lay  hie  laurels  at  her  feet, 
His  V0W3  inipntient  to  renew ; 
Hia  vowa  to  Eleonora  due. 
Here  shall  the  happy  nymph  detain, 
("While  of  his  absence  I  complain) 
Hid  in  her  mazy,  wanton  bower. 
My  lord,  ray  life,  my  conqueror. 

No,  no,  'tis  decreed 

The  traitresa  shall  bleed ; 

Ko  fear  shall  alarm, 

,No  pity  diaarm; 

In  my  rage  shall  be  seen 

The  revenge  of  a  queen. 


BOENE  II. 

TlU  Entry  of  the  Bmer. 
Sni  TausTY,  Knight  of  the  SotoeTjiolui, 

How  unhappy  is  he, 
That  IB  ty'd  to  a  she. 
And  fam'd  for  his  wit  and  his  beauty  I 


For  of  ufl  pretty  fellowa 
Our  wives  are  so  jealouB, 
They  ne'er  hays  enough  of  our  duty. 
But  hah  I  mj  limbs  begin  to  quiver, 
I  glow,  I  burn,  I  freeae,  I  shivor; 
Whence  rises  this  convulsive  strife  ? 
I  smell  a  shrew  1 
My  feara  are  true, 
I  Bee  my  wife,       * 


SCENE   III. 


GaroELiNB  and  Sib  TunsTT. 


Grideline.     Paithlesa  yarlet,  art  thou  there  ? 

Sia  Tkusty.     My  love,  my  dove,  my  charming  fair  t 

Geidelike.     Monater,  thy  wheedling  tricks  I  know 

Sib  Trusty.     Why  wilt  thon  call  thy  turtle  so  ? 

Guideline.     Cheat  not  me  with  false  caresses. 

Sir  Trbsty.     Let  me  atop  thy  mouth  with  kisses 

Grideline.     ThoBo  to  fair  Rosamond  are  due. 

Sir  Trusty.     She  is  not  half  so  fair  as  you. 

Grideline.     She  views  thee  with  a  lover's  eye. 

Sir  Trusty.     I'll  still  be  thine,  and  let  her  die. 

Grideline.     Na,  no,  'tis  phua  Thy  frauds  I  see, 
Traitor  to  thy  king  and  me  I 

Sir  Trusty.     0  Grideline  I  consult  thy  glasn, 
Behold  that  sweet  bewitching  face. 
Those  blooming  cheeks,  that  lovely  hue  ! 
Ev'ry  feature 
(Charming  creature) 
Will  convince  you  I  am  true. 


GaiDEUNE.     0  hnw  bleat  were  Gridcline, 
Could  I  cull  Sir  Trusty  mine  1 
Did  lie  not  cover  aninrnHS  wilea  : 
With  soft,  but  ah  1  deueiTing  Bmilea : 
How  should  I  revel  in  delight, 
The  apouae  of  such  a,  peerless  knight! 

SiH  Tkl'sty.     At  length  the  atorm  begins  to  ccaBe, 
I've  sDoth'd  and  flatter'd  her  to  peace. 
'Tisnow  mj  t%rn  to  tyniDuize:  \Atide 

I  feel,  I  feel  my  fury  rise  ! 
Tigress,  be  gone. 

Gkideline.     I  love  thee  ao 
I  cannot  go. 

Sis  Trusty.    Pljfromniy  passion,  beldame,  fly! 

GRinELiNE.     Whyao  unkind,  Sir  TruBty,why? 

Sia  Trusty,     Thou'rt  the  plague  of  ray  life, 

QaiDELiNE..     I'm  a,  foolish  fond  wife. 

But  Trusty,     Let  ua  part, 
Let  ua  part. 

Grideline.    Will  you  break  my  poor  heart? 
Will  yon  break  my  poor  heart? 

Sia  Trusty.     I  will  if  I  can. 

Gridbline.       0  barbarous  man  1 
From  whence  doth  all  this  passion  flow? 

Sir  Trusty.     Thou  art  ugly  and  old, 
And  a  villanouB  acold. 

Griseline.     Thou  art  a  rustic  to  call  me  so 
I'm  not  ugly  nor  old. 
Nor  a  vi  llano  us  scold, 
But  thou  art  a  rustic  to  call  me  so. 
Thou,  traitor,  adieu ! 

SiK  TansTT.     Farewel,  thou  shrewl 
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Grideline.     Thou  traitor. 
Sir  Trusty.     Thou  shrew. 

Both.     Adieu  !  adieu !  [Eocit  Grid. 

Sir  Trvsty,  solus.     How  hard  is  oui  (ate, 
Who  serve  in  the  state, 
And  should  lay  out  our  cares 
On  public  affairs ; 
When  conjugal  toils. 
And  family-broils, 
Make  all  our  great  labours  miscarry  I 
Yet  this  is  the  lot 
Of  him  that  has  got 
Fair  Rosamond's  bower. 
With  the  clew  in  his  power, 
And  is  courted  by  all. 
Both  the  great  and  the  small. 
As  principal  pimp  to  the  mighty  King  Harry. 
But  see  the  pensive  fair  draws  near . 
I'll  at  a  distance  stand  and  hear. 

SCENE   lY. 

BosAMOND  and  Sir  Trusty. 

EosAMOND.     From  walk  to  walk,  from  shade  to  shade 
From  stream  to  purling  stream  convey'd. 
Through  all  the  mazes  of  the  grove, 
Through  all  the  mingling  tracks  I  rove, 

Turning, 

Burning, 

Changing, 

Ranging, 
Full  of  grief  and  full  of  love. 
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Impatient  for  my  lord's  return 
I  sigh,  I  pine,  I  rave,  I  mourn. 
Was  ever  passion  cross'd  like  mine  ? 

To  rend  my  breast, 

And  break  my  rest, 
A  thousand  thousand  ills  combine. 

Absence  wounds  me, 

Fear  surrounds  me, 

G-uilt  confounds  me. 
Was  ever  passion  cross'd  like  mine  ? 

Sir  Trusty.     What  heart  of  stone 

Can  hear  her  moan, 
And  not  in  dumps  so  doleful  join ! .  [Apart. 

BosAMOND.     How  does  my  constant  grief  deface 
The  pleasures  of  this  happy  place  I 
In  vain  the  spring  my  senses  greets 
In  all  her  colours,  all  her  sweets ; 

To  me  the  rose 

No  longer  glows, 

Ev€lry  plant 

Has  lost  its  scent : 
The  vernal  blooms  of  various  hue, 
The  blossoms  fresh  with  morning  dew, 
The  breeze,  that  sweeps  these  fragrant  bowers, 
Fill'd  with  the  breath  of  op'ning  flow'rs. 

Purple  scenes, 

Winding  greens, 

Glooms  inviting 

Birds  delighting, 
(Nature's  softest,  sweetest  store) 
Charm  my  tortur'd  soul  no  more. 
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Te  powers,  I  rave,  I  faint,  I  die  ; 

WLy  BO  slow  I  great  Henry,  why : 

From  death  and  alarms 

Fly,  fly  to  my  armB. 

Fiy  to  ay  arms,  my  monarch,  fly  I 

Sin.  Trusty.     How  much  more  bless'd  would  loverfl  be 
Sid  all  the  whining  fools  agree 
To  live  like  Grideline  and  mel  lApart. 

Rosamond.     0  Rosamond,  behold  too  late, 
And  tremble  at  tiiy  future  fate  ! 
Curae  this  unhappy,  guilty  face, 
Every  charm,  and  every  grace. 
That  to  thy  ruin  made  their  way, 
And  led  thine  innocence  astray; 
At  home  thou  seest  thy  queen  enraged. 
Abroad  thy  absent  lord  engaged 
In  wars,  that  may  our  loves  disjoin, 
And  end  at  once  hia  life  and  mine. 

Siu  TnosTy.     Siioh  cold  complaints  befit  a.  nun ; 

Tf  she  tnrns  honest,  I'm  undone  I  [Apart. 

Rosamond.     Beneath  some  hoary  mountain 

I'll  lay  me  down  and  weep. 
Or  near  some  warbling  fountain 

Bewail  myself  asleep ; 
Where  feathered  choirs  combining 

With  gentle  murm'ring  streams, 
And  winds  in  consort  joining, 

Raise  sadly  pleasing  dreams,  [Ex.  Roi 

Sin.  Trusty,  solus.     What  savage  tiger  would  not  pily 
A  damsel  so  distross'd  and  pretty ; 
But  hah  1  a  sound  my  bower  invades,        [  Tmmpfior. 
And  ec!ioeB  through  the  winding  shades  ; 
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'Tis  Henry's  march  I  the  tune  I  know : 
A  messenger  i     It  must  be  so. 

SCENE    V. 

Messenger  and  Sir  Trusty. 

Messenger.     Great  Henry  comes !  with  love  opprest ; 
Prepare  to  lodge  the  royal  guest. 
From  purple  fields  with  slaughter  spread, 
From  rivers  chok'd  with  heaps  of  dead, 
From  glorious  and  immortal  toils, 
Loaden  with  honour,  rich  with  spoils. 
Great  Henry  comes  !     Prepare  thy  bower 
To  lodge  the  mighty  conqueror. 

Sir  Trusty.     The  bower  and  lady  both  are  drest^ 
And  ready  to  receive  their  guest. 

Messenger.     Hither  the  victor  flies,  (his  queen 
And  royal  progeny  unseen ;) 
Soon  as  the  British  shores  he  reached, 
Hither  his  foaming  courser  stretched : 
And  see  !  his  eager  steps  prevent 
The  message  that  himself  hath  sent  I 
Sir  Trusty.     Here  will  I  stand 

With  hat  in  hand, 

Obsequiously  to  meet  him, 

And  must  endeavour 

At  behaviour, 

That's  suitable  to  greet  him. 


Enter  KisoRkmiy  qfler  afouruh  of  trwmpet*. 

King,     Where  is  my  love  I  my  Rosamond  ? 
Sir  Trusty.     First,  as  in  strioteat  duty  bound, 

I  kiss  your  royal  hand. 
King.     Where  is  my  life  I  my  Rosamond  ? 
SiK  Tkustt.     Next  with  aubmiaaion  most  profound, 

I  welcome  you  to  land. 
King.     Where  is  the  tender,  charming  fair  ? 
Bra  TttUSTV.     Let  me  appear,  great  air,  I  pray, 
Methodical  in  what  I  say. 

King.     Where  is  my  love,  0  tell  me  where  P 
Sir  Trdstt.     For  wlien  we  have  a  prince's  ear, 
We  should  have  wit, 
To  know  what'a  fit 
For  us  to  speak,  and  him  to  hear. 

KiHC.     These  dull  delays  I  cannot  bear. 
Where  is  my  love,  0  tell  me  where  ? 

Sir  Trustv.     I  speak,  great  sir,  with  weeping  eyes, 
She  ravea,  alas !  she  faints,  she  dies. 

King.     What  dost  thou  say?     I  shake  with  fear. 
Sir  Trustv.     Nay,  good  my  liegc,  with  patience  hear 
She  ravea,  and  faints,  and  dies,  'tis  true  j 
But  ravea,  and  faints,  and  dies  for  you. 

Kino.     Was  ever  nymph  like  Kosamond, 
So  fair,  BO  faithful,  and  so  fond, 
Adom'd  with  evVy  charm  and  grace? 
IV.  all  desiro  I 
My  heart's  on  fire, 
And  leaps  and  springa  to  her  embrace. 


TOIm.  I. — ^11 


SiB.  Trusty.     At  the  sight  of  her  lover 
She'll  quickly  recover. 

Wliat  place  will  you  chuse 
For  firat  ioterviewB  ? 
King.     Pull  in  the  coDtre  of  the  grove, 
In  yon  pavilion  mnile  for  love, 
Where  woodbines,  roaes,  jcssaminea, 
AmarautliB,  and  eglantines, 
With  intermingliug  sweets  have  wove 
The  parti-eolour'd  gay  alcove. 

Sm  Trusty.     Your  highness.  Sir,  as  I  presama, 
Has  chose  the  most  convenient  gloom; 
There's  not  a  spot  in  all  the  park 
Has  trees  so  thick,  and  shades  so  dark. 

KiNQ.     Meanwhile  with  due  attenCioa  watt 
To  guard  the  hower,  and  watch  the  gate; 
Let  neither  envy,  grief,  nor  fear. 
Nor  love-sick  jealousy  appear ; 
Nor  senseless  pomp,  uor  tioise  intrade 
On  this  delicious  solitude  ; 
But  pleasure  reign  through  all  the  grove, 
And  all  be  peace,  and  all  be  love. 
0  the  pleasing,  pleasing  anguish. 
When  we  love,  and  when  we  languish  1 
Wishes  rising! 
Thoughts  surprising  1 
Pleasure  courting  I 
Cbanns  transporting ! 
Fancy  viewing 
Joys  ensuing  1 
0  the  pleasing,  pleasing  anguish  t 


ACT  n. 

80ENE  r. 

A  Patilion  in  the  middle  of  the  Bmatr. 

Kmo  and   Rosamond. 

Kino.     Thus  let  my  weary  soul  forget 
Restless  glory,  martial  strife, 

Anxioaa  pleaaures  of  the  great, 
Aud  gilded  cares  of  life. 

Rosamond.     Thus  let  me  loae,  in  rising  joyB, 
Fierce  impatience,  fond  desires, 

Absence  that  flattVing  hope  destroys. 
And  life-conaiimlug  fires. 
Ki^ci.     Not  the  loud  Uritish  shout  that  varmi 

The  warrior's  heart,  nor  clashing  arms, 

Nor  fields  with  hostile  banners  strow'd, 

Nor  life  on  prostrate  Gauls  bestow'd, 

Qive  half  the  joys  that  fill  my  breast, 

While  with  my  Rosamond  I'm  blest, 

Rosamond.     My  Henry  is  my  soul's  delight, 

My  wish  by  day,  my  dream  by  night, 

'Tis  not  in  language  to  impart 

The  secret  meltings  of  my  heart, 

While  I  my  conqueror  survey, 

And  loot  my  very  soul  away. 

Kino.     0  may  the  present  bliss  endure, 

Vrom  fortune,  time,  aud  death  secure  ! 

Both.  0  may  the  present  bliss  endure  I 
King,  My  eye  ooold  ever  gaze,  my  ear 
Those  gentle  sounds  could  ever  bear : 


But  oh  !  wilh  noonday  heats  oppresi, 

M^  aking  teuiplea  cull  for  rest ! 

Id  yon  cool  grotto's  artful  nigbt 

BcfrcBbin^  sluinbcrB  I'll  invite, 

Then  seek  again  my  abeent  fair, 

With  aU  the  love  a  heart  can  bear.  [Exit  King. 

Rosamond,  sola.     From  whence  this  Bad  presatfing  fcai 
This  sudden  sigh,  this  falling  tear  ? 
Oft  in  my  silent  dreams  by  night 

With  such  a  look  I've  seen  him  fly. 

Wafted  by  angels  to  the  aky, 
And  lost  in  endlesH  tracks  of  light ; 
While  I  abaudon'd  and  forlorn, 
To  dark  and  dismal  deserts  borne, 
Through  lonely  wilda  have  seom'd  to  stray, 
A  long  uncomfortable  way. 

They're  phantoms  nil;  I'll  tLiuk  no  more: 

Mj'  life  has  endless  joys  in  store. 

Farewel  sorrow,  farewel  fear, 

They're  phantoms  all !  my  Henry's  here. 


SCENE    II. 
A  FoaUm  OaU  of  the  Sow&r. 
Grideline  and  Page. 
O^RtDELiHE.     Hy  stomach  swells  with  secret  spite, 
To  see  my  fickle,  faithless  knight, 
With  upright  gesture,  goodly  mien. 
Face  of  olive,  coat  of  green. 
That  charmed  the  ladies  long  ago, 
80  little  hia  own  worth  to  know, 


On  a  tneer  girl  nib  thoaghta  tu  place, 
With  dimpled  cheeks,  and  baby  face ; 
A  child  I  a  chit  I  that  was  not  born, 
When  I  did  town  and  court  adorn. 

Page.     Can  any  man  prefer  fifteen 
To  venerable  Gridcline  ? 

Grideline.     He  does,  my  child :  or  tell  me  why 
With  weeping  eyes  bo  oft  I  spy 
Hia  whiskerB  eurl'd,  and  shoe  strings  tj'd, 
A  new  Toledo  by  his  side, 
In  shoulder-belt  bo  trimly  plac'd 
With  band  so  nicely  smooth'd  and  lao'd. 

Page.     If  Rosamond  hie  garb  has  view'd, 
The  knight  ia  false,  the  nymph  eubdu'd. 

Grideline.     My  anxious  boding  heart  divines 
His  fabehood  by  a  thousand  signs  : 
Oft  o'er  the  lonely  rocks  he  walks. 
And  to  the  foolish  echo  talks  ; 
Oft  in  the  glass  he  rolls  his  eye, 
But  turns  and  frowns  if  I  am  by ; 
Then  my  fond  easy  heart  beguiles, 
And  thinks  of  Rosamond,  and  smiles. 

Page.     Well  may  you  feel  these  soft  alarnu, 
She  has  a  heart 

Grideline.     And  he  has  charms. 

Page.     Your  fears  are  too  jost. 

Grideline.     Too  plainly  I've  prov'd 

Born.     He  loves  and  is  lov'd. 

GaiDBLiBE.     0  merciless  fate  1 

Pagr     Deplorable  state! 

GRtDBLiNE,     To  die 

Page.     To  be  slain 


GaiEELiNK.     By  a  barbarous  swain, 

Both.     Tliat  laughs  at  ^our  pain. 

Geiidgling.     How  sbou'd  I  act?  canst  tbouadTiae? 

Page.     Opeo  tbe  gate  if  jou  are  wise ; 
I,  in  an  unauspQctcd  hour, 
May  catcli  them  dallying  in  the  bower, 
Perhaps  their  loose  aoioura  prevent, 
And  keep  Sir  Trusty  innocent. 

GBinELtNE,     Tbou  art  in  troth 
A  forward  youth. 
Of  wit  and  parts  above  tby  age; 
Thou  know'st  our  sex.     Thou  art  a  page. 
Page.     I'U  do  what  I  can 
To  surprise  tbe  false  man. 

Grideline.     Of  such  a  faithful  spy  I've  need  :■ 
Go  in,  and  if  thy  plot  succeed, 
Fair  youth,  thou  raay'st  depend  on  this, 
I'U  pay  thy  service  with  a  kias.  [Emt  Page. 

ORcnELiNE,  sola.     Prithee  Cupid  no  more 
Huri  thy  darts  at  tlireescore, 
To  thy  girls  and  thy  boys 
Give  thy  paine  and  thy  joya, 
Let  Sir  Trusty  and  me 
From  thy  frolics  be  free.  [Juxil  Gri/i. 


SCENE    III. 

Page,  solus.     0  tbe  soft  delicious  view, 
Ever  charming,  ever  new  I 
Greens  of  various  ehadeB  arise, 
Deck'd  with  flow'rs  of  various  diea : 


■  An  opcoing  Bt 


.e  disooveri  ftaother  ti 


Patlm  by  mect'iug  paths  arc  croet. 
Alleys  in  winding  alleys  lost; 
Fountains  playiug  through  the  trees, 
Give  coolness  to  the  passing  breeia. 
A  thousand  fairy  scenes  appear, 
Here  a  grovo,  a  grotto  hero, 
Here  a  rock,  and  here  a  stream, 
Sweet  delusion, 
Qay  confuaion, 
All  a.  Tisios,  all  a  dream  I 


BOENE    IV. 
Queen  and  Page. 

Queen.     At  lengtli  tlie  bow'ry  vftTilts  appear  1 
My  bosom  heaves,  and  pants  with  fear: 
A  thousand  ehecka  my  heart  oontroul, 
A  thousand  terrors  shake  my  souL 

Page.     Bcliold  the  braxeu  gate  nnbair'd  I 
— She's  fist  in  thought,  I  am  not  heard —  lApart. 

Queen.     I  see,  I  see  my  hands  embru'd 
In  purple  streams  of  reeking  blood : 

I  see  the  victim  gasp  for  breath,  

And  start  in  agonies  of  death : 
I  Bee  my  raging  dying  lord. 
And  0,  I  see  myself  abhorr'dl 

Page.     My  eyes  o'cr&ow,  my  heart  is  rent 
To  hear  Britannia's  queen  lament  [Asida 

Queen.     What  shall  my  trembling  soul  pursue  ? 

Page,     Behold,  great  queen,  the  place  in  view  I 

Queen.     Ye  poVrs  instruct  me  what  to  do  ! 
*  Page.     That  bow'r  will  stow 

The  guilty  foe. 


Qdeek.     It  is  decreed — it  shall  be  so  ;  \^After  upautt 
I  cannot  Bee  my  lor<i  repine 
(0  tbat  I  could  call  Lim  mine  I) 
Why  hare  not  they  most  ohnrms  to  more, 
Whose  boaoQia  burn  with  purest  love  ? 

Face.      Ucr  heart  with  rage  and  fondnees  glows. 
0  jealousy,  thou  hell  of  wooa  I  [ AsiVe 

Thut  conscious  nceue  of  love  contains 
The  fatal  cause  of  all  your  paiua ; 
In  yonder  flowVy  Tale  she  lies, 
Where  those  fair-blosaoni'd  arbors  rise. 
Queen,     Lei  us  haate  to  deatroj 
Her  guilt  and  her  joy. 
Wild  and  frantic  is  my  grief! 
Fury  driTiiig, 
Mercy  striving, 
Heaven  in  pity  send  relief  1 
The  pauga  of  love 


Or  dart  your  thunder  at  my  head: 
Love  and  despair 
What  heart  can  bear  ? 

Kase  my  soul,  or  strike  me  dead  I 


SCENE    V. 
The  Scene  chajigea  to  the  Pavilion  as  l>ffon 


RoSAMOHD  sola.    Transporting  pleasure !  w 
When  our  longing  eyes  discover 
The  kind,  the  dear,  approaching  lover, 

Who  can  utter,  or  oonoeal  it  I 


A  sudden viotion  shakes  the  grove: 
I  hear  the  stepfl  of  him  I  love ; 
Prepare,  mj  Boul,  to  meet  thy  blisa 
— Death  to  my  eyes  ;  what  sight  is  thia? 
The  queen,  th'  offended  queen  I  see ; 
Open,  0  earth  !  and  swallow  me ! 


SCENE    VI. 

Slater  U>  her  tkt  Quee/if  with  a  Binel  in  one  Sand,  and  a   Dagi/er  in 
tlie  other. 

QtJEEN.     Thus  arm'd  with  double  death  I  come : 
Behold,  vain  wretch,  behold  thy  doom  I 
Thy  crunes  to  their  full  period  tend, 
And  Boon  by  this,  or  tbia,  shall  end. 

Rosamond.     What  shall  I  say,  or  how  reply 
To  threats  of  injur'd  majesty  ? 

Queen.     'Tis  guilt  that  does  thy  tongue  controuL 
Or  quickly  drain  the  fatal  bowl,' 
Or  this  right  hand  performs  its  part. 
And  plants  a  dagger  in  thy  heart. 

Rosahohh.     Can  Britain's  queen  give  such  commands. 
Or  dip  in  blood  those  sacred  hands  ? 
In  her  shall  such  revenge  be  seen  ? 
Far  be  that  from  Britain's  queen  1 

Queen.     How  black  does  jnj  design  appear  I 
Was  ever  mercy  so  severe  ?  "^Aside 


'Cut  off  from  tbee  those  robea,  she  said, 
That  rinbe  and  costlye  bee; 
And  di'iake  tbou  up  t)i»  desillje  dmuglit 
Wbicb  1  liave  bruuglit  to  Ibee.        Ut.  eup. 


850  DRAMAS. 

BosAHOND.     When  tides  of  youthful  Hblood  ran  high,' 
And  scenes  of  promised  joys  are  nigh, 
Health  presuming, 
Beauty  hlooming, 
0  how  dreadful  'tis  to  die  1 

Queen.     To  those  whom  foul  dbhonours  stun, 
Life  itself  should  be  a  pain. 

BosAMOND.    Who  could  resist  great  Henry's  charmSi 
And  drive  the  hero  from  her  arms  ? 


Think  on  the  soft,  the  tender  fires, 
Melting  thoughts,  and  gay  desires. 
That  in  your  own  warm  bosom  rise. 
When  languishing  with  love-sick  eyes 
That  great,  that  charming  man  you  see  * 
Think  on  yourself,  and  pity  me  1 

Queen.     And  dost  thou  thus  thy  guilt  deplore  ? 

^Offering  the  dagger  to  her  breast. 
Presumptuous  woman  plead  no  more  1 

BosAMOND.     0  queen,  your  lifted  arm  restrain ! 
Behold  these  tears  1 

Queen.     They  flow  in  vain. 

BosAMOND.     Look  with  compassion  on  my  fate. 
0  hear  my  sighs  1 

Queen.     They  rise  too  late. 
Hope  not  a  day's,  an  hour's  reprieve. 

*  Take  pitty  on  my  youthful!  yeares, 
Fair  Rosamond  did  cry, 
And  lett  mee  not  with  poison  stronge 
Enforced  bee  to  dye.        Ut  saiv 
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BosAMons.     Tto'  I  live  wretched,  let  me  live,' 
lu  some  deep  duugeoa  let  me  lie, 
Cover'd  from  ev'ry  human  eje, 
Baaish'd  the  day,  debarred  the  ligli^, 
Where  shades  of  everlasting  night 
May  this  unhappy  face  disarm, 
And  oast  a  veil  o'er  ev'ry  charm  : 
Offended  heaven  I'll  there  adore, 
Nor  Bee  the  sun,  nor  Henry  more. 

QucEN.     Moving  language,  shining  tears, 
Glowing  guilt,  and  graceful  feare, 
Kindling  pity,  kiudliug  rage, 
At  once  provoke  me,  and  asauage.  \^Ande, 

BoSAHOKD.     What  shall  I  do  to  pacify 
Tour  kindled  vengeance  F 

Queen.     Thou  shalt  die. 

BoSAMOND.     Give  me  hut  o 
— 0  Henry,  why  so  far  away  1 

Queen.     Prepare  to  welter  in 
Of  streaming  gore. 

BoSiMoND.      0  Bpare  my  hlood,  [Aer  kntid. 

And  let  mc  grasp  the  deadly  bowl.'     yTakes  the  boiol  in 

QoEBN.     Ye  pow'ra.  how  pity  rends  ray  soul !     {Aside. 

Rosamond.     Thus  prostrate  at  your  feet  I  fall. 
0  let  me  still  for  mercy  call !      {Falling  on  Iter  linees 

'  Ajxi  for  the  fault  which  I  Lrto  done, 

Tliough  1  waB  foro'i]  theroloe, 

Preserve  my  life,  and  punish  nn 

Aa  you  this  tee  raeut  to  due. 


[  Offering  the  dagger. 
e  short  moment's  stay. 

[Aside. 
n  a  flood 

{Offering  the  dagger. 


•Till 


:np  iif  deadlye  payson  atronge, 
At  the  kntlC  on  her  knee, 
le  gave  this  comelye  dame  to  driake: 
Who  looki;  it  b  her  hand IH 


DHAHAS. 

Aooapt,  great  queen,  like  iojur'd  betren. 
The  aoul  that  bugs  to  be  forgiven  : 
If  iu  the  lutent  gasp  of  breath, 
If  in  the  dreadful  pains  of  duath, 
Wheu  the  cold  damp  bedewa  your  brow, 
You  hope  for  mercy,  show  it  iiow. 

Queen.     Mercy  to  lighter  crimes  is  due, 
Horrors  and  death  shall  thine  pursue. 

[Offering  the  d.^rrT 

Rosamond.     Thus  I  prevent  the  fatal  blow.     IDrinJit  A 
—Whither,  ah  1  whither  shall  I  go  ? 

Queen.     Where  thy  past  life  thou  shalt  lament, 
And  wish  thou  hadst  been  innocent. 

Rosamond,     Tyrant  I  to  aggravate  the  stroke, 
And  wound  a  hearl,  already  broke  I 
My  dying  soul  with  fury  burns, 
And  slighted  grief  to  madness  tnms. 

Think  not,  thou  author  of  my  woo, 

That  RoBamomi  will  leave  thee  bo  ; 
At  dead  of  night, 
A  glaring  sprite, 
With  hideous  soreams, 
I'll  haant  thy  dreams. 

And  wheu  the  painful  night  withdraws, 

My  Henry  shall  revenge  my  cause. 
0  whither  does  my  frenzy  drive  ! 
Forgive  my  rage,  your  wrongs  forgive. 
My  veins  are  froze  ;  my  blood  grows  ehill ; 
The  weary  springs  of  life  stand  atill ; 
The  sleep  of  death  benumbs  all  o'er 
My  fainting  limbs,  and  I'm  no  more.    [Falls  on  the  couat  I 
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QvEEN.     Hear  and  observe  your  queen  t  oommaudB. 

[  2b  W  attendants. 
Beneath  those  bills  a  convent  Btands, 
Where  tlie  fam'd  Htreams  of  Isis  stray  ; 
Thither  the  brcathlesa  corse  convey, 
And  bid  the  cloister'd  maids  with  care 
The  due  solemnities  prepare. 

[Exeunt  with  the  body. 
When  vanquish'd  foes  beneath  ua  lie 
How  great  it  ia  to  bid  them  die  t 
But  how  much  greater  to  forgive, 
And  hid  a  vanquiah'd  foe  to  live  1  [ExU 


SCENE    VII. 

Siji  Trusty,  in  a  fright. 

A  breathless  corps  !  what  have  I  seen  ? 
And  foUow'd  by  the  jealous  queen  I 
It  must  be  she  !  my  fears  are  trne; 
The  bowl  of  poia'nous  juice  I  view. 
How  can  the  fara'd  Sir  Trusty  live 
To  hear  his  muster  chide  and  grieve  ? 
No  I  tho'  I  hate  such  bitter  beer, 
Fau-  Rosamond,  I'll  pledge  thee  here. 
The  king  this  doleful  news  bhall  read 
In  lines  of  my  inditing : 
Great  Sir,     ' 

'Your  Rosamond  is  dead 
'  As  I  am  at  this  present  writing.' 
The  bower  turns  round,  my  brain's  abus't 
The  labyrinth  grows  more  oonfus'd. 


The  thickete  danoe — I  stretch,  I  jlwd. 
Death  has  tripp'd  up  my  iieela — -I'm  gone. 

[Staggers  andfaiU. 

SOKNE    VIII. 

Queen  soia.     The  conflict  of  my  mind  is  o'ei 
And  Bosamond  shall  charm  no  more. 
Honce  ye  secret  damps  of  care, 
Fierce  disdain,  and  cold  despair, 
Henae  ye  fears  and  doubts  remove; 

Hence  grief  and  liate  I 

Ye  pains  that  wait 
On  jealouay,  the  rage  of  love. 

My  Henry  ehaXl  be  mine  alone, 
The  Lcro  shall  be  all  my  own; 
Nobler  joya  poasosa  my  heart 
Than  crowns  and  sceptres  can  impart. 


&ene  a  Qrotta,  Havry  okU^,  a  Cloud  descend*,  in  it  two  AngeU,  tup*  I 

paged  Co  6e  the  guardian  Spk-its  iff  tho  BHtuk  Kin^s  in  War  a. 


First  Anoel.  Behold  th'  unhappy  monarch  there, 
That  claims  our  tutelary  care  I 

Seconu  Angel.  In  fields  of  death  around  his  head 
A  shield  of  adamant  I  spread. 

First  Anoei..  Iq  hours  of  peaoe,  unseen,  unKnowii, 
I  hover  o'er  the  British  throne. 
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Seoons  Anoel.     Wliea  hoeta  of  foes  mth  foes  engage, 
And  round  th'  anointed  hero  rage, 
TUe  cleaving  faacliioji  I  misguide, 
And  turn  the  featlier'd  shaft  aside. 

FittST  Angel.     When  dsrk  fermenting  factions  swell. 
And  prompt  the  ambitious  to  rebel, 
&  thousand  terrors  I  impart, 
And  damp  the  furious  traitor's  heart. 

Both.     But,  oh !  what  iuHueuco  can  remove 
The  pangs  of  grief  and  rage  of  love  I 
Second  Angel.     I'll  fire  his  soul  with  mighty  themes 

Till  love  before  ambition  fly. 
FiitST  A.iOBL.      I'll  sooth  his  cares  in  pleasing  dreams 

Till  grief  in  joyful  raptures  die. 

Second  Anrbl,     Whatever  glorious  and  renown'd 
In  British  annals  can  be  found ; 
Whatever  actioos  shall  adorn 
Britaunia's  heroes,  yet  unborn, 
In  dreadful  visions  shall  succeed  ; 
On  fancy'd  fields  the  Gauls  shall  bleed, 
Cresay  shall  stand  before  his  eyes, 
And  Agiucourt  and  Blenheim  rise. 

FucsT  Angel.     See,  see,  he  smiles  am  ist  his  trance, 
And  shakes  a  visionary  lance, 
Bis  brain  is  fill'd  with  lond  alarms; 
Shouting  armies,  clashing  arms, 
The  softer  prints  of  love  deface ; 
And  trumpets  sound  in  ev'ry  Iraoe. 
Both.     Glory  strives  I 

The  field  is  won  I 
Fame  revives 
And  love  ia  gone. 


FmsT  Ansel.     To  calm  thj  grief,  and  loll  thy  c 

Look  up  and  see 
What,  after  long  revolving  years,' 

Thy  bower  shall  be  I 
When  time  ita  beauties  shall  deface, 
And  only  with  its  ruins  grace 
The  future  prospect  of  the  place. 
Behold  the  glorious  pile  ascending  I  • 
Colnmna  swelling,  arches  bending, 
Domes  in  awful  pomp  arisiug, 
Art  in  curious  strokes  surprising, 
Foes  in  figur'd  fights  contending, 
Behold  the  glorious  pile  ascending  I 


For  Anna's  mighty  chief  prcpar'd  : 
His  growing  joys  no  measure  keep. 
Too  vehement  and  fierce  for  sleep. 
First  A\gel,     Let  grief  and  love  a 
His  heart  is  proof  to  all  their  pain  ; 
Love  may  plead 

Second  A\GEt,.     And  grief  may  rage — 

Both.     But  both  shall  plead  and  rage  ii 

[jffte  Angels  oicfnd,  and  the  vision  disappears 

Henry,  {starting from,  the  couch,) 
Where  have  my  raviab'd  senses  been  1 
What  joys,  what  wonders,  have  I  scent 
The  scene  yet  stands  before  my  eye, 
A  thousand  glorious  deeds  that  lie 


'  What  after  railing  ytart.     When  tliese  Iidm  were  wntten  Blenhaiiii  I 
sulla  was  building  under  the  diroution  of  Sir  John  Vftobrugh. — Q. 

*  B«ane  changes  to  the  Plan  of  Blenheim  Custle. 


In  deep  futurity  obscure, 
Fights  aud  triumphs  iinioatnre, 
Heroes  immers'ii  in  time's  dark  womb, 
Ripening  for  lu'gbty  years  to  come, 
Break  forth,  and,  to  the  day  display'd, 
iVIy  soft  inglorious  hours  upbraid. 
Transported  with  so  bright  a  scheme, 
Hy  waking  life  appears  a  dream. 

Adien,  ye  wanton  shades  and  bowers, 
Wreaths  of  myrtle,  beds  of  flowera, 

Bo  By  brakes, 

Silver  lakes, 

To  loTC  and  you 

A  long  adieu  I 

O  Rosamond !  0  rising  woe  I 

"Why  do  my  weeping  eyes  o'erflow  ? 

O  Rosamond  !   0  fair  distresa'd  1 

How  shall  my  heart,  with  grief  oppreBs'd, 

Its  unrelenting  purpose  tell ; 

And  take  the  long,  the  last  farewelF 


Rise,  glory,  rise  in  all  thy  charms, 
Thy  waring  crest,  and  bumish'd  arms, 
Spread  thy  gilded  banners  round, 
Make  thy  thundering  courser  bound, 
Bid  the  drum  and  trumpet  join, 
"Warm  my  soul  with  rage  divine ; 
All  thy  pomps  around  thee  call : 
To  conquer  love  will  ask  them  uU. 


The  Scent  thange*  to  that,  Part  of  the  Bower  vihen  Sir  Tr'Jttjf  lUf 

upon  the  Ground,  aith  the  B^twt  and  Dagger  on  the  Taila 

Enter  Queen. 
Every  star,  and  every  pow'r, 
Look  down  on  this  important  hour 
Lead  your  protection  and  defence 
Every  guard  of  innocence  I 
Help  me  my  Henry  to  assuage, 
To  gain  lua  love  or  bear  hia  rage. 

Mysterious  love,  uncertain  treasure, 
Haat  thou  more  of  puln  or  pleasure  1 

Chill'd  with  tears, 

Kill'd  with  fears, 
Endless  torments  dwell  about  thee : 
Yet  who  would  live,  and  live  without  thee  I 

But  oh  thfi  sight  my  soul  alarms  , 

My  lord  appears,  I'm  all  on  fire  ! 
Why  am  I  bauish'd  from  his  arms  ? 

My  heart's  too  full,  I  iniiBt  retire. 

[^Hetires  to  the  end  of  the  ttage 


SCKNE   III. 
Kino  and  Qceen. 

King.     Some  dreadful  birth  of  fate  is  near . 
Or  why,  my  soul,  unus'd  to  fear, 
>  With  secret  horror  dost  thou  shake  T 
Can  dreams  snob  dire  impressions  make  I 


What  meana  tbis  solemn,  eilent  shon  ? 
This  pomp  of  death,  tliia  scene  of  woe  ! 
Support  me.  Leaven  !  what's  this  I  read? 
Oh  horror  I  Rosamond  is  dead. 
What  shall  I  say,  or  whither  turn? 
With  grief,  and  rage,  and  love,  I  burn; 
From  thought  to  thought  my  aoul  is  toat, 
And  in  the  whirl  of  passion  loat. 
Why  did  I  not  ia  battle  fall, 
Crnsh'd  by  the  thunder  of  the  Gaul  ? 
Why  did  the  spear  my  bosom  miss  i 
Ye  pow'rs,  was  I  reserv'd  for  this  I 


Distracted  with  woe 
I'll  rush  on  the  foe 

To  seek  my  relief: 
The  BWOrd  or  the  dart 
Shall  pierce  my  sad  heart, 

And  finish  my  grief! 


Queen.     Fain  wou'd  my  tongue  hia  griefa  nopeaae, 
And  give  bia  tortur'd  bosom  ease,  [Aside. 

King.     But  see  !  the  cuiise  of  all  my  feare, 
The  Bource  of  all  my  grief  appears  1 
No  uneipeoted  guest  ia  here ; 
The  fatal  bowl 
Inform'd  my  soul 
Eleonora  was  too  near. 

QoEEN.     Why  do  I  here  my  lord  reoeivef 

King,     la  this  the  welcome  that  you  give  ? 

Q0EGN.     Thus  shou'd  divided  lovers  meet  ? 

Both.     And  is  it  tbue,  ab  I  thus  we  greet  I 


Queen.     WIijc,  iii  these  guilty  shades,  cou'd  yon, 
Inglorious  conqueror,  pursue? 

KiNQ.     Cruel  woman,  wliat  cou'd  you  ? 
QiTEEN.     Degenerate  thoughts  have  fir'd  your  brcasb 
K[Na.     The  thirst  of  blood  has  yours  possesa'd. 
Queen.     A  heart  so  unrepeoting, 
Kino.     A  rage  ao  unrelenting, 
Both.     Will  for  ever 

Love  dissever, 
Will  for  ever  break  our  rest, 
Kraa.     Floods  of  sorrow  will  I  shed 

Tu  mourn  the  lovely  shade  I 
My  Eosaraond,  alas  I  is  dead, 
And  where,  0  where  convey'd  I 

So  bright  a  bloom,  so  soft  an  air. 

Did  ever  nymph  disclose  I 
The  lily  was  not  half  so  fair, 

Not  half  so  sweet  the  rose. 


Queen.     How  is  his  heut  with  uiguish  toni!     [jistdln  J 
My  lord,  I  canaot  see  you  moom ; 
The  living  you  liuneut:  while  I, 
To  be  lamented  so,  cou'd  die. 

King.     The  living!  speak,  oh  speak  again! 
Why  will  you  dally  with  my  pain  ? 

Queen.     Were  your  lov'd  Rosamond  Uive, 
Would  not  my  former  wrongs  revive  ? 

King.     Oh  no  ;  by  visions  from  above 
Prepax'd  for  grief,  and  freed  from  love, 
I  came  to  take  my  last  adieu. 

QvsEN.     How  am  I  bleas'd  if  this  be  true  I — 


And  loave  th'  unhappy  nymph  for  yon. 

0! 

L!EEN.     Forbear,  my  lord,  to  grieve, 
And  know  your  Roauiaoiid  does  live 

If  'tia  joy  to  wound  a.  lover, 

How  much  more  to  give  him  ease  ? 
When  his  passion  we  discover, 

Ob  liow  pleasing  'tis  to  please  I 
The  blisa  returns,  and  we  receive  . 

Transports  greater  than  we  give. 

KwQ.     0  quickly  relate 
This   liddle  of  fate  I 
My  impatience  forgive, 
Does  Roaaraoud  live  ? 
Queen.     The  bowl,  with  drowsy  juioea  fill'd, 
From  cold  Egyptian  drugs  distill'd. 
In  borrow'd  death  has  clos'd  ber'eyea  : 
But  soon  the  waking  nymph  shall  riae, 
And,  in  a  convent  plac'd,  admire 
The  eloister'd  walls  and  virgin  uhojr; 
With  them  in  songs  and  hymns  divine 
The  beauteous  penit«nt  shall  join, 
And  bid  the  guilty  world  adieu. 

King.     How  am  I  blest  if  this  be  true  ! 
Queen      Atoning  for  herself  and  yoa. 
Kino.     I  ask  no  more  1  secure  the  fair 
In  life  and  bliss  :  I  ask  not  where: 
For  ever  from  my  fancy  fled 
May  this  whole  world  believe  her  dead, 


Tb&t  no  foul  miutBter  of  vice 

Again  my  siuking  soul  entioo 
lU  broken  passion  to  renew, 
But  let  me  live  and  die  with  you. 

Queen.     How  does  my  heart  for  such  a  pri 
The  vain  censorious  world  despiael 
Tho'  distant  agea,  yet  unborn, 
Por  Rosamond  shall  falsely  mourn, 
And  with  the  present  times  agree, 
To  brand  n^  name  with  cruelty ; 
How  doca  my  hcarC  for  such  a  prute 
The  vain  censorioua  world  despise  1 

But  see  your  slave,  while  yet  I  spoak, 
From  hia  dull  trance  unfetter'd  break  I 
As  lie  tbe  potion  shall  survive 
Believe  your  Rosamond  alive. 

KtHQ.     0  happy  day  I  0  pleasing  Tiew  I 
My  queen  forgives — 

Queen.     My  lord  is  true. 

K[Na.     No  more  I'll  change, 

Queen.     No  more  I'll  grieve: 

BoTB.     But  ever  thus  united  live. 

Sir  Trvsty,  awakifig.    In  which  world  am  II  i 
Ev'ry  thicket,  bush  and  tree, 
8o  like  the  place  from  whence  I  came. 
That  one  wou'd  swear  it  were  the  same. 
My  former  legs  too,  by  their  pace  ! 
And  by  the  whiskers,  'tis  my  face  I 
The  selfsame  habit,  garb  and  mien  1 
They  ne'er  would  \  ury  mo  in  green. 


r 


ROSAMUHC. 


lELiNS  and  Sir  Tkusty. 


Have  I  then  liv'd  to  see  thia  hoar, 
Aod  took  thee  in  the  Terj  how'r  ? 

Sia  Tqusty.     Widow  'Trusty,  why  bo  fine? 
Why  doat  thou  thus  in  coIoutb  ahino? 
Thou  bhou'dst  thy  husband's  death  bewail 
In  sable  vesture,  peak,  aud  veil. 

GftiDELiNE.     Forbear  these  foolish  freaks,  and  OM 
How  our  good  king  and  queen  agree. 
Why  shou'd  not  we  their  steps  pursne, 
And  do  as  our  superiors  do  ? 

8m  Trusty.     Am  I  bewitch'd,  or  do  I  dreamf 
I  know  not  who,  or  where  I  am, 
Or  what  I  hear,  or  what  I  see. 
But  this  I'm  sure,  howe'er  it  be. 
It  suits  ft  person  iu  my  station 
T'  observe  the  mode  and  be  in  fashion. 
Then  let  not  Q-rideline  the  chaste 
Offended  be  for  what  is  past. 
And  hence  anew  my  vows  I  plight 
To  be  a  faithful  courteous  knight. 

GniDELiNE.     I'll  too  my  plighted  vows  rene 
Since  'tis  so  courtly  to  he  true. 
Since  conjugal  passion 
Is  come  into  fashion, 
And  marriage  so  blest  on  the  throne  ifi, 
Like  a  Venus  I'll  shine, 
Be  fond  and  be  fine, 
And  Sir  Trusty  shall  be  my  Adoais. 

SiK  Tbusti.     And  Sir  Trusty  shall  be  thy  Adonis, 
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The  King  and  Quekn  ad/oancing. 

King.     Who  to  forbidden  joys  wou'd  rove,' 
That  knows  the  sweets  of  virtuous  love  ? 
Hymen,  thou  source  of  chaste  delights, 
Chearful  days,  and  blissful  nights, 
Thou  dost  untainted  joys  dispense, 
And  pleasure  join  with  innocence  ! 
Thy  raptures  last,  and  are  sincere 
From  future  grief  and  present  fear. 

Both.     Who  to  forbidden  joys  wou'd  rove, 
That  knows  the  sweets  of  virtuous  love  ? 

*■  Who  to  forbidden  joy%.  So  careful  was  this  excellent  man,  i'^aet  ow 
paaaioM  on  thi  tide  of  truth,**  even  in  his  gayest  and  slightett  oomp  «l- 
uoni!. 


THE    DRUMMER, 


OR     THE     HAUNTED     HOUSE. 


51  €mM. 


A6  IT  IB  ACTED  AT  THE  THEATRE  BOYAL,  IN  DBUBY  LANE,  BT  HI& 

MAJESTY'S  8EEVANTS. 


-Falsis  terroribus  implet 


UtmaguB- 


Witb  a  PREFACE  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  an  Epistle  Dedioatort  to  Mr. 
CoNORETE,  occasioned  by  Mr.  Tiokell's  PREFACE  to  the  four  Volumea 
of  Mr  Addison*s  Works. 


f  9L.  I. — 12 


INTBODUGTOBY    BEMABK8. 

[Tma  piece  was  omitted  in  the  original  edition  of  Addison's  works  by 
Tickell,  in  which,  according  to  Miss  Aikin,  he  displayed  "  sounder  discre- 
tion "  than  Steele  did  in  republishing  it. 

Of  this  piece  Beattie  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cameron : — **  The  Drum 
mer  is  iq  my  opinion  one  of  the  best  dramatic  pieces  in  our  language."—- 
Forbes*  Beattie,  let  611. 

Macaulay's  remarks  contain  probably  the  opinion  in  which  most  men 
of  taste  will  agree: 

"  In  the  same  year  (1715)  his  comedy  of  the  Drummer  was  brought  on 
the  stage.  The  name  of  the  author  was  not  -announced :  the  piece .  was 
eoldly  received :  and  some  critics  have  expressed  a  doubt  whether  it  were 
really  Addison's.  To  us  the  evidence,  both  external  and  internal,  fteems 
decisive.  It  is  not  in  Addison's  best  manner ;  but  it  contains  numerous 
passages  which  no  other  writer  known  to  us  could  have  produced.  It 
was  again  performed  after  Addison's  death,  and  being  known  to  be  his^ 
was  loudly  applauded." 

All  the  positive  knowledge  that  we  shall  probably  ever  have  alrout  the 
authorship  of  the  Drummer  is  contained  in  Steele's  *' Epistle  Dediciirary  " 
to  Congreve. — G.J 


TO    MR.    CONGREVE, 


OCCASIOHED   BT  MR.   TICKELL-a   PREFACE  TO  THE  FOUB 
VOLUMES  OF  MK.  ADDISON'S  WORKS. 


Sir, — This  is  the  second  time  that  I  have,  without  your  leaTe, 
taken  the  liberty  to  make  a  publio  address  to  joa.  However 
nneaay  you  may  be,  for  your  own  sake,  in  receiving  oompliments 
of  this  nature,  X  depend  upon  your  known  humanity  for  parJon, 
when  I  acknowledge,  that  you  have  this  present  trouble  for  tiiioe. 
When  I  take  myself  to  be  ill-treated  with  regard  to  my  behaviour 
to  the  merit  of  other  men,  my  conduct  towards  you  is  an  argu- 
ment of  my  candour  that  way,  as  well  as  that  your  name  and 
authority  will  be  my  protection  in  it.  You  will  give  me  leave, 
therefore,  in  a.  matter  that  concerns  us  in  the  poetical  world,  to 
make  you  my  judge,  whether  I  am  not  injured  in  the  highest 
manner  j  for  with  men  of  your  taete  and  delicacy,  it  is  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanour  to  be  guilty  of  any  thing  that  is  disin- 
genuous :  but  I  will  go  into  the  matter. 

Upon  my  return  out  of  Scotland,  I  visited  Mr.  Tonson'a  shop, 
and  thanked  him  for  his  care  in  sending  to  my  house  the  volumes 
of  my  dear  and  honoured  friend,  Mr.  Addison,  which  are  at  last 
published  by  bis  secretary,  Mr.  Tickell ;  but  took  oceaaio 
observe,  that  I  had  not  seen  the  work  before  it  came  out,  whioh 
be  did  not  think  fit  to  escuse  any  otherwise  than  by  a  rceriminft> 


Coin?Bj 


tioii,  that  I  bad  put  into  Lis  liands  at  an  bigb  price,  '  A.  Cotnec 
called  The  Drummer ;'  wbicb,  by  my  zeal  far  it,  be  took  to  be 
written  by  Mr.  Addison,  and  of  whiub,  after  bis  dcatb,  he  said  I 
directly  acknowledged  be  was  the  author.  To  urge  this  hardHhip 
Btill  more  home,  he  produced  a  receipt  under  my  hand  in  these 
words : 

Marckli,  niJ^i 
"  Received  then  the  sum  of  fifty  guineas  for  tbe  copy  of 
comedy  called,  The  Drummer,  or  the  Haunted  Houae.      I 
received  by  order  of  the  author  of  the  said  comedy. 

"  Richard   Steele." 


i 


And  added,  at  the  same  time,  that  sinee  Mr.  Tickell  had  not 
*tbougbt  fit  to  make  that  play  a  part  of  Mr.  Addison's  Works,  he 
tt'ould  sell  the  copy  to  any  bookaoUer  that  would  give  most  foi  it. 

This  is  represented  thus  cireumstautially,  to  shew  how  iucum 
bent  it  is  upon  me,  aa  well  in  justice  to  the  bookseller,  as  for 
many  other  considerations,  to  produce  this  comedy  a  second  time, 
and  take  this  occasion  to  vindicate  myself  against  certain  insinua- 
tions thrown  out  by  the  publisher  of  Mr.  Addison's  writings, 
ooncerning  my  behaviour  in  the  nicest  CLrcumstauce,  that  of  doing 
justice  to  the  merit  of  my  friend. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty,  before  I  have  ended  this  letter,  to 
say,  why  I  believe  tbe  Drummer  a  performance  of  Mr.  Addison : 
and  after  I  have  declared  this,  any  surviving  writer  may  be  at 
ease,  if  there  be  any  one  who  has  hitherto  been  vain  enough  liU 
hope,  or  silly  enough  to  fear  it  may  be  given  to  himself.  ^| 

Before  I  go  any  further,  I  must  make  my  public  appeal  td^" 
von  and  all  tbe  learned  world,  and  humbly  demand,  whether  it 
was  a  decent  or  reasonable  thing,  that  works  written  (as  a  great 
part  of  Mr.  Addison's  were)  in  correspondence  with  me,  ought  to 
have  been  published  without  my  review  of  tbe  catalog<ie  of  tbem  ; 
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to  be  made  against  any  circum- 
in  opportunity  to  explain  myself 
e  before  any  rellectiona  were  made 


or  if  there  were  any  eiception 
stance  in  my  conduct,  wlietiier 
ahould  not  have  been  allowed  n 
upon  me  in  print. 

When  I  had  peruaed  Mr.  Tickell's  preface,  I  had  soon  many 
objections,  hesides  hia  omission  to  say  any  thing  of  the  Drummer, 
against  hia  long  expected  performanoe.  The  chief  iutention  of 
wbich,  and  which  it  ooneerns  me  Srst  to  examine,  seems  to  aim 
at  doing  the  deceased  author  justice  against  me,  whom  he  insina- 
ktes  to  have  assumed  to  myself  part  of  the  merit  of  my  friend. 

He  is  pleased,  sir,  to  express  himself  concerning  the  present 
writer  in  the  foilowing  manner  i 

■ '  The  comedy  called,  The  Tender  Husband  appeared  much 
'   about  the  same  time,  to  winch  Mr.  Addison  wrote  the  Prologue. 
8ir  Hichard  Steele  surprised  him  with  a  very  handsome  dedica- 
tion of  this  ptay,  and  has  since  acquainted  the  publie,  that  be 
owed  some  of  the  moat  taking  scenes  of  it  to  Mr.  Addison.' 

"  '  He  was  in  that  kingdom,  [Ireland]  when  he  first  discovered 
r  Richard  Steele  to  be  the  author  of  the  Tatler,  by  an  observa- 
tion upon  Virgil,  which  had  been  by  him  communicated  to  hia 
friend.  The  assistance  be  occasionally  gave  him  afterwards  in 
the  course  of  the  paper,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  advance  its 
reputation ;  and,  upon  the  change  of  the  ministry,  he  found  leisure 
to  engage  more  constantly  in  that  work,  which,  however,  was 
:opt  at  last,  as  it  bad  been  taken  up,  without  his  participation. 

'  In  the  last  paper,  which  closed  those  celebrated  perforni- 

lees,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  last  volume,  Sir  Richard  Steele 

I  has  given  to  Mr.  Addison  the  honour  of  the  most  applauded 

pieces  in  that  collection.     But  as  that  acknowledgment  was  de- 

I  livered  only  in  general  terms,  without  directing  the  public  to  the 


'  Mr.  Tictell'a  Prtfaci 
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KTeral  pttpera ;  Mr.  Addison,  who  wss  content  with  &o  praus 
arising  from  his  owu  works,  and  too  delica.t«  to  ttke  anj  part  of 
that  which  belonged  to  otliere,  afterwards  thought  fit  to  distin- 
guish his  writings  in  the  Spectators  and  Guardians  bj  auah  marks 
as  might  remove  the  least  possibility  of  mistake  ttkthe  most  im- 
disoeming  readers.  It  was  necessary  that  his  share  in  the  Tat- 
lers  should  be  adjusted  in  a  complete  collection  of  his  works ;  fi)rj 
which  reason  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  compliance  with  the  requert' 
of  his  deceased  friend,  delivered  to  him  by  the  editor,  was  pleased 
to  mark  with  his  own  hand  those  Tutlers  which  are  inserted  lu 
this  edition,  and  even  to  point  out  seycral,  in  the  writing  of 
whieh  thej  both  were  concerned.' 

■ '  The  plan  of  the  Spectator,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  feigoed 
person  of  the  author,  and  of  the  several  characters  that  compose 
his  club,  was  projected  in  concert  with  Sir  Kichard  Steele;  and 
because  many  pkasagea  in  the  eourse  ^f  the  work,  would  otherwise 
be  obscure,  I  have  taken  leave  to  insert  one  single  paper,  written 
by  Sir  Kichard  Steele',  wherein  those  characters  are  drawn  whioa 
ijnay  serve  as  a  Dramatis  Persona,  or  as  so  many  pictures  For  no 
ornament  and  explication  sf  the  whole.  As  for  the  distinct  pa- 
pers, they  were  never  or  seldom  shown  to  each  other  by  their 
respective  authors,  who  fully  answered  the  promise  they  had 
made,  and  far  out-went  the  expectation  they  had  raised  of  purf 
ing  their  labour  In  the  same  spirit  and  strength,  with  which  it 

It  need  not  he  explained,  that  it  is  here  intimated,  that  I 
not  sufficiently  acknowledged  what  was  due  to  Mr.  Addison 
these  writings.  I  shaU  make  a  full  answer  to 
tended  by  the  words,  '  He  was  too  delicate  to  take  any  part  of 
that  which  belonged  to  others,'  if  I  can  recite  out  of  my  own  p« 
pers  any  thing  that  may  make  it  appear  groundless. 
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TLe  Bubaeqnent  encomiums  beBtowcd  by  me  on  Mr.  Addison, 
will,  I  Lope,  be  of  BiTvltie  te  me  in  tbia  puTticuiar. 

'  Bat  I  have  only  one  gentleman,  '  wbo  will  be  nameless,'  to 
thank  for  any  frequent  aasiatance  to  me;  wLicb,  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  barbarous  in  him  to  hare  denied  to  one  with  whom  he 
has  Hyed  in  an  intimnoy  from  childhood,  considering  the  great 
ease  with  which  he  is  able  to  dispatch  the  most  eDtertainiug 
pieces  of  this  nature.  This  good  office  he  performed  with  Buch 
force  of  genius,  humour,  wit  and  learning,  that  I  fared  like  a 
distressed  prince  who  calls  in  a  powerful  neighbour  to  his  aid ;  I 
waa  undone  by  my  auiiliary:  when  I  had  once  called  him  in,  I 
could  not  subsist  without  dependance  on  him. 

'  The  same  hand  writ  the  distinguishing  characters  of  men  and 
women,  under  the  names  of  Musical  Instruments,  the  Distreaa  of 
the  News- Writers,  the  Inventory  of  the  Play-house,  and  the  De- 
scription of  the  Thermometer,  which  I  cannot  but  look  upon  aa 
the  greatest  embellishments  of  this  work.' 

^ '  As  to  the  work  itself,  the  acceptance  it  has  met  with  is  the 
best  proof  of  its  value  ;  but  I  should  err  against  that  candor 
which  an  honest  man  should  always  carry  about  him,  if  I  did  not 
own,  that  the  most  approved  pieces  in  it  were  written  by  others, 
and  those,  which  have  been  most  excepted  against,  by  myself. 
The  hand  that  has  assisted  me  in  those  noble  discourses  upon  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  glorious  prospects  of  another  life,  and 
the  moat  sublime  ideas  of  religion  and  virtue,  is  a  person  who  is 
too  fondly  my  friend  ever  to  own  them  :  but  I  should  little  de- 
flerve  to  be  his,  if  I  usurped  the  glory  of  them.  I  must  ackuow- 
ledge,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  think  the  finest  strokes  of  wit  and 
hnmour,  hi  all  Mr,  Bickerstaff's  IncubratioQS,  are  those  for  which 
he  is  also  beholden  to  hira.' 

■  '  I  hope  the  apology  I  have  made  as  to  the  license  allowabla 
Profsee  to  tho  *th  vol  of  the  Tatlers.        'Tatler,  Ho.  211. 
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to  a  feigned  cliaiacter,  may  excuse  any  tbtng  which  haa 
Q  these  diseourees  of  the  Spectator  aod  bis  works.     Bat  tha 
imputation  of  the  groascBt  canity  would  atill  dwell  upon  me,  if  I 
did  not  givo  some  account  by  what  means  I  was  enabled  to  keep 
tip  the  Epirit  of  ao  long  and  approved  el  performance.     All  the 
papers  marked  with  a  C,  L,  I,  or  0  ;  that  ia  to  say,  all  the  papers 
which  I  have  distinguished  by  any  letter  in  the  name  of  thi 
CLIO,  were  given  me  by  the  gentleman,  of  whose  assistance 
formerly  boasted  in  the  preface  and  concluding  leaf  of  the  Tatl^j 
I  am,  indeed,  much  more  proud  of  his  long-continued  friendshi 
than  I  should  be  of  the  faiiio  of  being  thought  the  author  of  KOf' 
writings  which  ho  himself  is  capable  of  producing.     I  remembei 
when  I  finished  the  Tender  Husband,  I  told  him,  there  was  no 
thing  I  so  ardently  niah'd  as  that  we  might  some  time  or  other 
publish  a  work  written  by  ua  both,  whicli  should  bear  the  name 
of  the  Monument,  in  memory  of  our  friendsiiip.     I  heartily  wish 
what  I  have  done  here,  were  as  honorary  to  that  sacred  Dame, 
as  learning,  wit,  and  humanity,  render  those  piece*  which  I  hiiv9 
taught  the  reader  how  to  distinguish  for  bis.     When   the  play> 
above^meuttoned  was  last  aoted,  there  were  bo  many  applauded 
strokes  iu  it,  which  I  had  from  the  same  hand,  that  I  thought 
very  meanly  of  myself  that  I  had  never  publicly  acknowled^d 
them.     After  I   have  put  other  friends  upon  importuning  h'laL 
to  publish  dramatic,  aa  well  as  other  writings  he  has  by  hi 
I  shall  end  what    I    think  I  am  obliged    to   say  on  this  hctu 
by  giving  my   reader   this  hint   for  the  better  judging  of  mj 
productions,   that   the  best  comment  upon  them,  would  be 
Bocount  when  the  patron  to  the  Tender  Husband  wan  in  Engli 
nr  abroad. 

*  'My  purpose,  in  this  application,  is  only  to  shi 
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I  have  for  you,  and  that  I  look  upon  my  intimacy  with  you  as  ona 
of  tbe  moat  valuable  enjoytnentB  of  my  life' 

am  sure,  you  liave  read  my  quotations  with  indignatioa 
agaiuEt  the  little  zeal  which  prompted  the  editor,  who,  by  the 
nay,  has  in  himeelf  done  Dothing  in  applause  of  the  works  which 

refaces,  to  the  mean  endeavoura  of  adding  to  Mr.  Addison, 
by  disparaging  a  man  who  had,  for  the  greatest  part  of  his  life, 
been  his  known  bosom  friend,  and  shieldod'him  from  ail  the  re- 
sentments which  many  of  his  own  works  would  have  brought  upon 
him  at  the  time  in  which  they  were  written.     It  is  really  a  good 

e  to  society,  to  expose  the  indiscretion  of  iotermeddlers  in  tho 
friendship  and  correspondence  of  men,  wbo^e  sentimeuts,  passions, 
and  reseutmenta,  are  too  great  for  their  proportion  of  soul :  could 
the  editor's  indiscretion  provoke  me  even  bo  far  as  within  the 
rules  of  strictest  honour  I  could  go,  and  I  were  not  restrained  by 
Bupcrerogatory  affection  to  dear  Mr.  Addison,  I  would  ask  this 
unskilful  creature  what  he  means,  when  he  speaks  in  the  air  of  a 
reproach,  that  the  Tatler  was  laid  down  as  it  was  taken  up,  with- 
out hia  participation ;  let  him  speak  out  and  say,  why,  '  without 
bis  kuowledge,'  would  uot  serve  hia  purpose  as  welL  If,  as  he 
says,  ho  restrains  himself  to  Mr.  Addison's  character,  aa  a  writer, 
while  ho  attempts  to  lessen  me,  hoesalts  me;  for  he  has  declared 
to  all  the  world,  wJiat  I  never  have  so  explicitly  done,  that  I  am, 
to  all  iutents  and  purposes,  the  author  of  the  Tatler.  He  very 
justly  says,  the  occasional  assistance  Mr.  Addiaon  gave  me  in  the 
course  of  tiiat  paper,  '  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  advance  ita 
reputation,  eepeoiaUy  when,  upou  the  ohange  of  the  ministry,  ha 
found  leisure  to  engage  more  constantly  in  it.'  It  was  advanced, 
iudeed,  for  it  was  raised  to  a  greater  thing  than  I  intended  it : 
for  the  elegance,  purity,  and  correctncsa  which  appeared  in  his 
writings,  were  not  so  much  my  purpose,  as  in  any  iutelUgibla 
manner  as  I  could,  («  rally  all  those  singularitiea  of  human  life, 


I 


I 
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through  the  different  professions  and  characters  io  it,  whi 
struct  any  thing  that  was  truly  good  and  great.  After  thie  Ml- 
koowWgnient  you  will  see,  that  is,  such  a  man  as  you  will  «ee, 
that  I  rejoiced  in  being  excelled,  and  made  those  little  talents, 
whatever  they  are  which  I  have,  give  way  and  be  subservient  to 
the  superior  qualities  of  a  friend  whom  I  loved,  and  whose 
modesty  would  never  have  admitted  them  t«  come  into  day-light 
but  under  such  a  shelter.  So  that  all  which  the  editor  has  s&id, 
either  out  of  design  or  incapacity,  Mr.  Oongrevo  must  determine 
to  end  in  this,  that  Steele  has  been  so  candid  and  upright,  that 
be  owes  nothing  to  Mr.  Addison,  as  a  writer ;  but  whether  be 
does,  or  does  not,  whatever  Steele  owes  to  Mr.  Addison,  tha 
public  owes  Addison  to  Steele.  But  the  editor  has  such  a  fen- 
tastical  and  ignorant  zeal  for  his  patron,  that  he  won't  allow  hia 
correspondents  to  conceal  any  thing  of  his,  though  in  obedienoe 
(0  hia  commands.  What  I  never  did  declare  was  Mr.  Addison'a, 
I  had  his  direct  injunctions  to  hide,  against  the  natural  warcatb 
uid  passion  of  my  own  temper  towards  my  friends.  Many  of  the 
writings  now  published  as  his,  I  have  been  very  patiently  traduced 
and  calumniated  for,  as  they  were  pleasantries  and  oblique  strokes 
upon  certain  the  wittiest  men  of  the  age,  who  will  now  restore 
me  tn  their  good  will,  in  proportion  to  the  abatement  of  wit  which 
they  thought  I  employed  against  tbcm.  But  I  was  saying,  thai 
the  editor  won't  allow  us  to  obey  his  patron's  commands  in  anj 
thing  which  he  thinks  would  redound  to  his  credit,  if  diM:over«d. 
And  beoauso  I  would  shew  a  little  wit  in  my  anger,  I  shall  hav*' 
the  discretion  to  show  you,  that  he  has  been  guilty  in  this  pap- 
ticular  towards  a  much  greater  man  than  your  humble  serranl 
and  one  whom  yon  are  more  obliged  to  vindicate.  Mr.  Dryden 
is  Virgil,  after  having  acknowledged,  that  a  '  certain  excellenfej 
young  man '  had  shewed  him  many  fiiults  in  Lis  translation  of 
Tirgil,  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  correct,  goes  on  to  aaj'- 
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*  Two  other  worthy  friends  of  mine,  who  desire  to  have  their 
names  concealed,  seeing  me  BtTaitened  in  nij  time,  took  pity  on 
me,  and  gave  me  the  life  of  Virgil,  tlio  two  prefaces  to  tho  Paa- 
torafs,  and  the  Georgics,  and  all  the  arguments  in  prose  to  the 
whole  translation.'  If  Mr.  Addison  is  one  of  the  two  friends, 
and  the  preface  to  the  Georgior  be  what  the  editor  calls  the 
OBsaj  npon  the  Georgics,  as  one  may  adventure  to  say  they  are, 
trom  their  being  word  for  word  the  same,  he  has  cast  an  inhumaji 
reflection  upon  Mr.  Dryden,  who,  though  tied  down  cot  to  name 
Mr.  Addison,  pointed  at  him,  so  as  all  mankind  conversant  in 
these  matters  knew  him,  with  an  oulogium  equal  to  the  highest 
merit,  considering  who  it  was  that  bestowed  it.  I  could  not 
avoid  remarking  upon  this  circumstance,  out  of  justice  to  Mr. 
Dryden,  but  confess  at  the  same  time  I  took  a  great  pleasure  in 
doing  it,  because  I  knew  in  eipoaing  this  outrage,  I  made  my 
court  to  Mr.  Congreve. 
"^  I  have  observed  that  the  editor  will  not  let  me  or  any  ore 
else  obey  Mr.  Addison's  commands,  in  biding  any  thing  he  desires 
should  be  concealed.  I  cannot  but  take  further  notice,  that  the 
circumstance  of  marking  his  Spectators,  wliich  I  did  not  know 
till  I  bad  done  with  the  work,  I  made  my  own  act;  because  I 
thought  it  too  great  a  sensibility  in  my  friend,  and  thought  it, 
since  it  was  done,  better  to  be  supposed  marked  by  me  than  ths 
author  himself;  the  real  state  of  which  this  zealot  rashly  and 
injudiciously  exposes.  I  ask  the  reader  whether  any  thing  but 
an  earnestness  to  disparage  me,  could  provoke  the  editor  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Addison  to  say,  that  he  marked  it,  nut  of  caution  against 
ma,  when  I  had  taken  upon  me  to  say,  it  was  I  that  did  it,  out 
of  tenderness  to  him. 

Ab  the  imputation  of  any  the  least  attempt  of  arrogating  to 
ravsclf,  or  detracting  from  Mr,  Addison,  is  without  any  colour  of 
truth,  you  will  give  ue  leave  to  go  on  in  the  same  ardour  tQ««x4\> 


I 
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Lim,  and  resent  tlie  cold,  unaffectioDate,  dry,  and  barren.  £ 
iiliich  this  genlleiuaa  gives  an  account  of  as  great  a  benefactor,  I 
ns  any  one  learned  man  ever  had  of  another.  Would  any  m: 
who  had  been  produced  from  a  oollege  life,  and  pushed  into  o 
of  the  most  considerable  employments  of  the  kingdom  as  to  ivs  1 
weight  and  trust,  and  greatly  lucrative  with  respect  to  Ji  fellow-  j 
),  aad  who  had  been  daily  and  hourly  with  one  of  the  greatest  I 
1  of  the  age,  be  satisfied  with  himself  in  saying  nothing  of  I 
suuh  a  person,  besides  what  all  the  world  knew,  except  a  p&r-  I 
ticularity,  aiid  that  to  his  disadvantage,  which  I,  his  friend  from  I 
Ik  boy,  don't  know  to  be  true,  to  wit,  '  that  he  never  had  a  regu- 
lar pulse ! '  Aa  fur  the  facts  and  cousiderable  periods  of  hia  I 
life,  be  either  knew  nothing  of  them,  or  iujudieiously  places  them  I 
in  a  worse  light  than  that  in  which  lliey  really  stood.  1 
Bpeaka  of  Mr.  Addison's  declining  to  go  into  orders,  his  way  of  'I 
doing  it  is,  to  lament  that  his  seriousness  and  modesty,  wbioh  J 
might  have  recommended  him,  '  proved  the  chief  obstacUs  to  it  j' 
it  seems,  these  qualities,  by  wbich  the  priesthood  is  so  muohl 
adorned,  represented  the  duties  of  it  as  too  weiglity  for  him,  and  | 
rendered  him  stil!  m«re  worthy  of  that  honour  which  they  u 
him  decline.'  These,  you  k  w  >  U  were  not  the  reasons  ] 
which  made  Mr.  Addison  t  h  h  gh  to  the  civil  world : 
and  as  you  were  the  instrum         f  h     b      ming  acquainted  wilJi'l 


my  Lord  Halifax,  I  doubt  n 
Btances  that  noble  lord  mad 
insist  upon  Mr.  Addison's  go  ( 
founded  upon  the  general  p 
business,  who  wanted  liberal  d 
I  had  read  the  letter  yesterd 
pjimeut,  that  however  he  i 


h     h    d 


member  the  warm  ia>  1 
f  the  college  not  to  1 
his  arguments  wers  I 
uption  of  men  of  I 
A  d  I  remember,  aa  if' 1 
1  d  ended  with  a  com- 
•ed  as  uo  friend  t^J 


Ibe  cburob,  he  never  would  do  it  any  other  injury  than  keepin 
Xr.  Addison  out  of  it.     The  contention  for  this  man  in  bis  earUJ 
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among  the  people  of  greatest  power,  Mr  Secretary  Tiiikell,  I 
the  esocQtor  for  his  fame,  is  pleased  to  ascribe  to  a  serious  visage 
and  modeaty  of  behuviour.     When  a  writer  is  grossly  and  ei 
tially  faulty,  it  were  a  jest  to  take  notice  of  a  false  cxpresBion  or  | 
a  phrase  ;  otbcrwisc  priesthood  in  that  place  might  he  observed  J 
upon  as  a  term  not  used  by  the  real  well-wishers  to  clergymen)  ' 
esuept  when  they  would  express  some  solemn  act,  and  not  when  J 
that  order  is  spoke  of  aa  a  profesaion  araoug  gentlemen:  I  will 
not,    therefore,  busy  myself  about   '  the  unconccrning  parts  of  i 
knowledge,  but  be  cootented  like  a  reader  of  plain  sense  without    ' 
politeness:'  and,  since  Mr.  Secretary  will  give  us  no  account  of   | 
this  gentleman,  '  I  admit  the  Alps  and  Appenincs,  instead  of  his  | 
editor,    to  he  commentators'  of  his  works,  which,  as  the  e 
says,  '  have  raised  a  demand  for  oorrecttiesa ; '  this  demand,  by  J 
the  way,  ought  to  be  more  strong  upon  those  who  were  moat  | 
about  him,  and  had  the  greatest   advantage   of  'his  example.' 
But  our  editor  says,  '  that  those  who  come  the  nearest  to  exact-  ] 
uess,  are  hut  too  often  fond  of  uoDataral   beauties,  and  ah 
something  hotter  than  perfection.'     Believe  me,  sir,  Mr,  Addi'  ' 
Bon'a  example  will  carry  no  man  further  than  that  height  for 
which  nature  capacitated  Jiim  :    and  tlie  afFectation  of  foUoffing 
grimt  men  in  works  above  tlie  genius  of  their  imitators,  will  never 
rise  further  than  the  production  of  uncommon  and  unsuitable  , 
ornaments  iu  a  bp'rea  discourse,  like  flowers  upon  an  heath,  t 
aa  the  author's  phrase  of  something  better  than  perfection  :  bul^  ] 
indeed,  his  preface,  if  ever  any  thing  was,  is  that  something  better, 
£i>r  it  ia  ao  extraordinary,  that  we  cannot  aay,  it  is  too  long  or 
too  short,  or  deny  hut  that  it  is  hotli.     I  think  I  abstract  myself 
from  all  manner  of  prejudioe,  when  I  aver  that  no  man,  though   | 
without  any  obligation  to  Mr.  Addiaon,  would  have  represented 
him  in  his  family,  in  his  friendships,  or  his  personal  character 
disadvantageously,  aa  hia  secretary,  in  preference  of  whom  hf  J 
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incurreil  tlie  wannest  resentmenta  of  other  gentlemen,  htf  I 
taed  to  describe  him  in  those  pnrtioulars. 
Mr.  Dean  Addiaon,  f&ther  of  this  memoriihle  man,  left  behini 
him  four  children,  eauh  of  whom  for  excellent  talents  a 
perfections  was  aa  laueh  above  the  ordinary  world,  as  their  brothel 
Joseph  waa  above  them.     Were  things  of  this  nature  to  bo  a 
posed  to  public  view,  I  oould  shew,  under  the  dean's 
a  the  warraeBt  terms,  hts  blessing  on  the  friendship  between  t 
on  and  me ;  nor  had  he  a  child  wlio  did  not  prefer  me  i 
first  plafie  of  kinducBS  and  esteem,  as  their  father  loved  me  like 
ODe  of  them :  and  I  can  with  great  pleasure  say,  I  never  omitted 
any  opportunity  of  shewing  that  aeal  for  their  persons  and  interests  ■ 
B  became  a  gentleman  and  a  friend.    Were  I  now  to  indulge  my- 
self, I  cnuld  talk  a  great  deal  to  you,  which  I  am  sure  would  be 
entertaining;  but  as  I  am  speaking  at  the  same  time  to  sU  tbad 
world,  I  considered  it  would  be  impertinent :  let  me,  then,  oatr  j 
fine  myself  a  while  to  the  following  play,  which  I  at  Srst  reoou*.] 
mended  to  the  stage,  and  carried  to  the  press  :  no  one  who  readll 
the  preface  which  I  published  with  it,  will  imagine  I  could  baj 
induced  to  say  so  much  as  I  then  did,  had  I  not  known  the  mMH 
I  best  loved  had  had  a  part  in  it,  or  had  I  believed  that  uqfl 
other  coneerned  had  much  more  to  do  than  as  an  amanaensis.       .1 
But,  indeed,  had  I  not  known,  at  the  time  of  the  transactioul 
concerning  the  acting  on  the  stage  and  sale  ef  Uie  copy,  I  shoaltt^ 
I  think,  have  seen  Mr.  Addison  in  every  page  of  it ;  for  be  wi^| 
above  all  men  in  that  talent  we  call  humour,  and  enjoyed  it  fafl 
Bucb  perfection,  that  I  have  reflected,  after  a  night  spent  witnB 
1  apart  from  all  the  world,  that  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  oodjfl 
versing  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Terence  and  Catal]a|^| 
who  had  all  their  wit  and  naturo  lieighCened  with  humour,  moii^l 
exquisite  and  delightful  than  any  other  man  ever  posaeaaed,        ^H 
Tbey  who  shall  read  this  play  after  being  let  into  tiie  mai^^M 
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Mt  il  was  writ  by  Mr.  Addison,  or  under  his  direction,  will 
prolmbly  be  atteativo  to  those  eseeilenciea,  which  they  before 
overlooked,  and  wonder  they  did  not  till  now  observe,  that  the 
is  not  an  espreasiou  in  the  whole  piece  whiob  baa  not  in  it  the 
most  nice  propriety  and  aptitude  to  the  character  which  utt«ra  it; 
there  is  that  smiling  mirth,  that  delicate  satire,  and  genteel  rail- 
lery, which  appeared  in  Mr.  Addison  wlien  he  was  free  among 
intimates ;  I  say,  when  be  was  free  from  '  his  remarkable '  bash- 
fulness,  which  is  a  cloak  that  bides  and  muffles  merit ;  and  bis 
abilities  were  covered  ouly  by  modesty,  which  doubles  the  beauties 
which  are  seen,  and  gives  credit  and  esteem  to  all  that  are  ec 
Bealed. 

The  Drummer  made  no  great  figure  on  the  stage,  though  e 
qaisitely  well   acted ;  but  when    I  observe  this,  I  say  a  mncfa 
harder  thing  of  the  stage  than  of  the  comedy.     When  I  say  the 
Btage  in  this  place,  I  am  understood  to  mean  in  general  the  present 
taste  of  theatrical  representations,  where  nothing  that  is  not  v 
lent,  and,  as  I  may  say,  grossly  delightful,  can  come  on  witbont 
hazard  of  being  condemned,  or  slighted.     It  is  here  republished, 
and  recommended  as  a  closet-piece,  to  recreate  an  intelligent  mind 
in  a  vicant  hour ;  for  vacaut  the  reader  must  be  from  every  strong 
prepossession,  in  order  to  relish  an  entertainment  (quod  neqiteit 
manstrare  et   ieritio  tantum)  which    cannot  be  enjoyed  to  the 
degree  it  deserves,  but  by  those  of  the  most  polite  taste  araon^ 
Bcbolars,  the  best  breeding  among  gentlemen,  and  the  least  a 
^Tiainted  with  sensual  pleasure  among  ladies. 

The  editor  is  pleased  to  relate  oonceming  Cato,  that  a  play 
ondor  that  design  was  projected  by  the  author  very  early,  a 
wholly  laid  aside :  in  advanced  years  he  reaesunied  the  same  i 
sign,  and   many  years   after  four   acts  were  finished,  be  writ   t 
fifth,  and  bronght  it  upon  the  stage.     All  the  town  knows  bow 
officious  I  was  in  bringing  it  oa-  and  you  that  kiiow  the  town,lb0 
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theatre,  Bud  tnantciad,  verj  well  can  judge  how  necessar^^ 

to  take  measures  for  making  a  performaoce  of  that  sort,  excellent 
ta,  run  into  popular  uppluuitii,  I  promised  before  it  was  aot- 
md  performed  m;  duty  accordingly  to  the  author,  that  X 
would  bring  together  so  juat  an  audience  on  the  first  daya 
that  it  should  be  impoBsible  for  the  vulgar  to  put  ita  aucc 
due  applause  to  any  haeard ;  but  I  don't  mention  this  only  to 
shew,  how  good  an  aid-decamp  I  waa  to  Mr.  Addison,  but  to  sheir|| 
also  that  the  editor  doca  as  muck  to  cloud  the  merit  of  Jiis  work 
aa  I  did  to  act  it  forth  :  Mr.  TickcU's  account  of  ita  being  taken 
up,  laid  down,  and  at  last  perfected,  after  such  loug  iiiterrals  and 
pauses,  would  make  any  one  belioTe,  who  did  not  know  Mr,  Ad- 
dison, that  it  waa  accompliahed  with  the  greatest  pain  and  labour,, 
and  the  issue  rather  of  learning  and  industry,  than  capacity  and 
genius ;  but  I  do  assure  you,  that  never  play,  which  could  bring 
tntlior  any  reputation  for  wit  and  conduct,  notwithstanding  it 
waa  80  long  before  it  was  finished,  employed  the  author  bo  little  & 
time  in  writing ;  if  I  remember  right,  the  fifth  act  waa  written 

than  a  week's  time ;  for  this  was  particular  in  this  writm^ 
that  when  he  had  taken  his  resolution,  or  made  his  plan  for  what 
he  designed  to  write,  he  would  walk  about  a  room  and  dictate  It 
into  language  with  as  much  freedom  and  ease  as  one  oould  write 
it  down,  and  attend  to  the  coherence  and  grammar  of  what  ha 
dictated.  I  have  been  often  thus  employed  by  him,  and  nevet 
took  it  into  my  head,  though  he  only  spoke  it,  and  I  took  all 
yeiiia  of  throwing  it  upon  paper,  that  I  ought  to  oall  myself 
writer  of  it.  I  will  put  all  my  credit  among  men  of  vtt  for 
truth  of  my  averment,  when  I  presume  to  say,  that  no  oae 
Mr.  Addison  was  in  any  other  way  the  writer  of  tlie  Drummer, 
at  the  same  time  I  will  allow,  that  he  sent  for  me,  which  be  cooli 
always  do,  from  his  natural  power  over  me,  aa  muoh  aa  he  ooi 
send  for  any  of  his  clerkE  when  be  waa  secretary  of  etate,  and 
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jentleman  then  ia  the  room  had  written  a  play  that 
he  was  sure  I  would  like,  hut  it  was  to  be  a  secret,  and  he  knew 
I  would  take  as  much  pains,  eince  he  recommeaded  it,  as  I  would 

I  hope  nobody  will  be  wronged,  or  think  himeolf  ag^ieved, 
tl&t  1  giue  this  rejected  work  where  I  do ;  and  if  a  certain  ^ 
llemau  is  injured  by  it,  I  will  allow  I  have  wronged  hiin,  upon 
i,  that  (if  the  reputed  translator  of  the  first  book  of  Ho> 
nier  shall  please  to  givo  us  another  book)  there  shall  appear  a: 
other  good  judge  in  poetry,  besides  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  who 
ahall  like  it.      But  I  detain  you  too  long  upon  things  that  an 
personal  to  myself,  and  will  defer  giving  the  world  a  true  notion 
of  the  character  and  talents  of  Mr.  Addison,  till  I  can  apeak  of 
that  amiable  gentleman  on  an  occasion  void  of  controversy  :  I . 
shall  theu,  perhaps,  say  many  things  of  him,  which  will  be  n 
even  to  you,  with  regard  to  Iiira  in  all  parts  of  his  character  |  for 
whioh  I  was  so  zealous,  that  I  could  not  bo  contented  with  prais- 
ing and  adorning  him  as  much  as  lay  in  my  own  power,  but  wai 
ever  soliciting  and  putting  my  friends  upon  the  same  office.     And 
since   the   editor  has   adorned   his  heavy  discourse  with  prone  in 
rhyme  at  the  end  of  it  upon  Mr.  Addison's  death,  give  me  leave 
to  atone  for  this  long  and  tedious  epistle,  by  giving  you  after  it 
what  I  dare  say  you  will  esteem  an  escellent  pnera  on  his  mar- 
riage.     I   must  conclude  without  satisfying  as  strong  a 
ever  man  had,  of  saying  something  remarkably  handsome  to  the  ' 
person  to  whom  I  am  writing ;  for  you  are  so  good  a  judge,  that 
you  would  find  out  the  eudcavourer  to  be  witty :  and,  therefore, 
as  I  have  tired  you  and  myself,  I  will  be  contented  with  assuring 
you,  which  I  do  very  honestly,  I  had  rather  have  ; 
with  me  on  this  subject,  than  any  other  man  living. 

You  will  please  to  pardon  me,  that  I  have,  thus,  laid  this  nice 
aSair  before  a  person  who  has  the  acknowledged  superiority  to  aH 


.n,  a..d  delivered  uhe 
1  oliliged  to  give  some 

of  the  author,  and  falling 

it,  that  I  pcrauadiid  hint 

■ona  to  it,  and  let  it  appear 

;  bighly  pleased  with  it,  and 

tlio^e  studied  similies  and  re- 

I,  have  tiirowu  into 

upon  a  fiileo   taste  that   haa  pre- 

Uritish  theatre.     I  believe  the  an- 

d  to  fall  into  tUia  way  a  little  more 

the  writing  of  it,  been  often  present  at 

I  waa  confirmed  in  my  tlioughts  of 

of  better  judges  to  whom  it  was  com- 

that  the  eceues  were  drawn  after  Moli- 

d  natural  vein  of  liumour  ran 

ation  but  the  reader  will  discover  tbia,  and  see 
scaped  the  audience;  the  touches  being  too 
ry  taste  iu  a  popular  assembly.  My  brother 
opinion,  at  the  first  reading  of  it,  that  it  waa  like 
!i  the  strokes  were  not  strong  enough  to  appear 
J  it  is  not  ia  the  common  way  of  writings  tba  u^ 
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others,  not  only  in  the  most  excellent  talents,  bat  possessing  with 
them  an  equanimity,  candour,  and  benevolence,  which  render  those 
advantages  a  pleasure  as  great  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  they 
can  be  to  the  owner  of  them.  And  since  fame  consists  in  the 
opinion  of  wise  and  good  men,  you  must  not  blame  me  for  taking 
the  readiest  way  to  baffle  an  attempt  upon  my  reputation,  by  an 
address  to  one  whom  every  wise  and  good  man  looks  upon  with 
the  greatest  affection  and  veneration.     I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged,  most  obedient,  and 

Most  humble  servant, 

BioHARD  Steels. 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  WAKWICB., 
ON    HER    M  AREIAGE. 


BY  ME.  WELSTED. 

AMBmoN  long  has  woman's  lieart  betray'd, 

And  tineel  grandeur  caught  th''  unwarj  maid; 

The  pompona  stjles,  that  atrike  tb'  admiring  tbrou^ 

Have  glitter'd  in  the  eye  of  beauty  long : 

You,  madam,  first  the  female  taste  improve, 

And  give  your  fellow-charmers  laws  for  love; 

A  pomp  you  covet,  not  to  heralds  known, 

And  aigJi  for  Tirtues  equal  to  your  own: 

Port  in  a  man  immortal  greatly  claim. 

And  frown  on  titles  to  ally  with  fame : 

Not  Edward's  star,  ombosa'd  with  silver  rays, 

Can  vie  in  glory  with  thy  consort's  bays  ; 

His  country's  pride  does  homage  to  thy  cbamu 

And  every  merit  crowds  into  thy  ajmfl 

While  others  gain  light  eonqnests  by  their  eyei, 
'Tis  thine  with  wisdom  to  subdue  the  wise ; 
To  their  soft  chaies  while  courtly  beaus  submit, 
'Tis  thine  to  lead  in  triumph  captive  wit : 
Her  sighing  vassals  let  Clarinda  boast, 
Of  laoe  and  languisbing  cocladee  the  toast : 
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In  beauty's  pride  unenyied  let  her  reign, 
And  share  that  wanton  empire  with  the  vain. 
For  thee  the  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome  combine ; 
And  all  the  glories,  Cato  gain'd,  are  thine : 
Still  Warwick  in  thy  boasted  rank  of  life, 
But  more  illustrious,  than  when  Warwick's  wife. 

Come  forth,  reveal  thyself,  thou  chosen  bride, 
.  And  shew  great  Nassau's  poet  by  thy  side ; 
Thy  bright  example  shall  instruct  the  fair. 
And  future  nymphs  shall  make  renown  their  care; 
Embroidery  less  shall  charm  the  virgin's  eye, 
And  kind  coquettes,  for  plumes,  less  frequent  die; 
Secure  shall  beauty  reign,  the  Muse  its  guard ; 
The  ^r.use  shall  triomph,  beauty  its  reward. 


I 

i 


THE   PBEPAOS. 

H^vma  recommended  this  play  to  the  town,  aL.d  delivered  ihe 
Dopy  of  it  to  the  bookseller,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  give  some 
account  of  it. 

It  had  been  some  years  in  the  hands  of  the  author,  and  falling 
under  my  perusal,  I  thought  bo  well  of  it,  that  I  persuaded  htm 
to  make  some  additions  and  alterations  to  it,  and  let  it  appear 
upon  the  stage.  I  own  I  was  very  highly  pleased  with  it,  and 
liked  it  the  better,  for  the  want  of  those  studied  similiea  and  re- 
partees, which  we,  who  have  writ  before  him,  have  thrown  into 
our  playa,  to  indulge  and  gain  upon  a  false  taste  that  has  pre- 
vailed for  many  years  in  the  British  theatre.  I  believe  the  au- 
thor would  have  condescended  to  fall  into  this  way  a  little  more 
than  he  has,  had  he,  before  the  writing  of  it,  been  often  present  at 
theatrical  representations.  I  was  confirmed  in  my  thoughts  of 
the  play,  by  the  opinion  of  better  judges  to  whom  it  was  com- 
municated, who  observed  that  the  scenes  were  drawn  after  Moli- 
cre'a  manner,  and  that  an  easy  and  natural  vein  of  humour  ran 
through  the  whole. 

I  do  not  i^uestion  but  the  reader  will  discover  this,  and  see 
many  beauties  that  escaped  the  audience ;  the  touches  teing  too 
delicate  for  every  taste  in  a  popular  assembly.  My  brother 
sharers  were  of  opinion,  at  the  first  reading  of  it,  that  it  was  like 
a  picture  in  which  the  strokes  were  not  strong  enough  to  appear 
at  a  distance.     As  it  is  not  in  the  common  way  of  writing,  the  ag- 
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probation  was  at  first  doubtful,  but  has  risen  every  time  it  Has 
been  acted,  and  has  given  an  opportunity  in  seyeral  of  its  parts 
for  as  just  and  good  action  as  ever  I  saw  on  the  stage. 

The  reader  will  consider  that  I  speak  here,  not  as  the  author, 
but  as  the  patentee.  Which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  I  am 
not  diffuse  in  the  praises  of  the  play,  lest  I  should  seem  like  a 
man  who  cries  up  his  own  wares  only  Uf  draw  in  customers. 

BiCHAED   8TEEI.B. 


raoLoauB. 


In  this  grave  age,  wbea  comedies  are  fov, 
We  crave  jour  patronage  for  one  that's  new; 
Though  'iwere  poor  stuff,  yet  bid  the  author  fur, 
And  let  the  scarceness  recommend  the  ware. 
Long  have  your  cars  been  fill'd  with  tragio  parts, 
Blood  and  blank-verse  have  hardeu'd  all  your  lieoitt; 
If  e'er  you  smile,  'tia  at  aome  party  strokes, 
Bound-beads  and  wooden-shoes  are  standing  jokes 
The  same  conceit  gives  ckps  and  biases  birth, 
You're  grown  aucn  pobticiana  in  your  mirth  ! 
For  once  we  try  (though  'tia,  I  own,  unsafe,) 
To  please  you  ail,  and  mate  botli  parties  laogh. 

Our  author,  anxious  for  his  fame  to-night, 
And  bashful  in  his  first  attempt  to  write. 
Lies  cautiously  obscure  and  unreveal'd. 
Like  ancient  actors  in  a  mask  conceal'd. 
Oensure  when  no  man  knows  who  writes  the  play, 
Were  much  good  malice  merely  thrown  away. 
The  mighty  critics  will  not  blast,  for  shame, 
A  raw  young  thing,  who  dares  not  tell  his  name: 
Good-natur'd  judges  will  th'  unknown  defend, 
And  fear  to  blame,  lest  they  shou'd  hurt  a  friend : 
Bach  wit  may  praise  it,  for  his  own  dear  sake, 
And  hint  he  writ  it,  if  the  thing  shon'd  take. 
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But  if  jouVe  rough,  and  use  him  like  a  dog, 
Depend  upon  it — she'll  remain  incog. 
If  you  shou'd  hiss,  he  swears  hell  hiss  as  high. 
And,  like  a  culprit,  join  the  hue-and-cry. 
-    If  cruel  men  are  still  averse  to  spare 
These  scenes,  they  fly  for  refuge  to  the  fair. 
Though  with  a  ghost  our  comedy  be  heightened, 
Ladies,  upon  my  word,  you  shan't  be  frighten'd ; 
0,  'tis  a  ghost  that  scorns  to  be  uncivil, 
A  well-spread,  lusty,  jointure-hunting  devil ; 
An  amorous  ghost,  that's  faithful,  fond,  and  tmCi 
Made  up  of  flesh  and  blood — as  much  as  you. 
Then  every  evening  come  in  flocks,  undaunted* 
We  never  think  this  house  is  too  much  hannUHL 
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DRAMATIS   PERSONS. 

Sim  GsoBas  Truman, Mil  Wnjok 

TmsKL, Mb.  Cibbbb. 

Fantomb,  the  Drummer,         •        •        •        .  Mb.  Mills. 

Vellum,  Sir  George  Truman's  Steward,     •        •  MtL  Johnson. 

Butleb,  .  •        •        •        •        .  Mb.  Pinkbthmam 

CoACbMAN,  V  Mb.  Milleb. 

Gabdeneb,  Mb.  Nobbi& 


Ladt  Tbuman, 
Abioai^ 


Mas.  Oldftkldw 
Mas.  SAUNDflta 
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I,  aTtd  Garden  EI 


I 


Enter  the  Butle 

Butler.  There  catne  another  coach  to  town  last  night,  tJiat 
brought  a  gentleman  to  inquire  about  this  strange  noise  we  hear 
ii  the  nouse.  This  spirit  will  hring  a  power  of  custom  to  tha 
George — If  80  be  he  continuee  his  pranks,  I  design  to  sell  a 
pot  of  ale,  and  set  up  the  eign  of  the  Drum. 

Coachman.  I'll  give  Madam  warning,  that's  Sat — I've 
always  lived  in  sober  families,  I'll  not  disparage  tnyself  to  be  a 
servant  in  a  house  that  is  haunted. 

Gaedenee.  I'll  e'en  marrj  Nell,  and  rent  a  bit  of  ground 
of  my  own,  if  both  of  you  leave  Madam,  not  but  that  Madam's 
a  very  good  woman — if  Mrs.  Abigal  did  not  spoil  her — come 
■■ere'"  her  health. 

Bdtler.  It's  a  very  hard  thing  to  be  a  butler  in  a  house 
that  is  distarbed.  He  made  such  a  racket  in  the  cellar  last 
night,  that  I'm  afraid  he'll  sour  all  the  beer  in  my  barrels. 

CoACHUAM.  Why  then,  John,  we  ought  to  take  it  off  as  fast 
as  wii  eau.  Here's  to  you— He  rattled  so  loud  under  the  tiles 
last  night,  that  I  verily  thought  the  house  would  have  fallen  oven 
our  heads.  I  durst  not  go  up  into  the  cook-loft  this  morning,  if 
I  had  not  got  one  of  the  maids  to  go  along  with 


I 


J 


Qakdener.     I  thought  I  heard  him  in  uno  of  nj  b 
•^I  marvel,  John,  how  be  gets  into  tho  hoaae  when  all  the  | 
are  shut 

Butler.  Why,  look  ye,  Peter,  jour  spirit  will  creep  jai 
into  an  augre-hole : — he'll  whi^k  ye  through  a  key-hole,  withonl 
BO  much  08  juBtliDg  agaiust  one  of  the  wards. 

OoACHHAN.     Poor  Madam  is  mainly  frighted,  that'a  certain,! 
and  varily  believes  'tia  my  master  that  was  kill'd  i 
oampaigD. 

Butler.     Oat  of  all  manner  of  question,  Robin,  'tis  E 
George      Mra.  Abigal  ia  of  opinion  it  can  be  nooe  but  his  1 
our ;    he  always  loved  the  wars,  aud  you  know  was  mightily 
pleased  from  a  child  with  the  music  of  a  drum. 

Oardenes.  I  wonder  hia  body  was  never  found  after  the 
battle. 

Butler.     Found  1  why,  ye  fool,  ia  not  his  body  here  abon 
the  house  ?     Bast  thou  think  he  can  boat  his  drum  without  h 
aud  arms  ? 

laBter  as  sure  as  I  stand  hero  aliTo,  and  ] 
J  last  night  in  the  town-cloae. 
Ay  I  how  did  he  appear  ? 
Like  a  white  horae. 

Butler.     Pho,  Robin,  I  tell  ye  be  baa  never  appeu'd  j 
but  in  the  shape  of  the  sound  of  a  drum. 

OoAcUMAN.     Thie  makes   one   almost  afraid   of  one's   < 
sfaadow.     As  I  was  walking  from  the  stable  t'other  night  witbool 
my  lantbom,  I  fell  across  a  beam,  that  lay  in  my  way,  and  faith 
my  heart  was  in  my  mouth — I  thought  I  had  stumbled  c 

Butler.     Thoumight'at  as  well  have  stumbled  over  &  strairg| 
why,  a  spirit  is  such  a  little  thing,  that  I  have  heard  i 
was  a  great  scholar,  say,  that  he'll  danoe  ye  a  Lancashire  hom 


verily  believe  I  s 

COAC 
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upon  the  point  of  a  needle — As  I  eat  in  tbe  pnntry  last 
night  counting  loj  spoona,  the  candle  methought  burnt  blue,  and 
the  spay'd  bitch  look'd  aa  if  she  saw  something. 

Coachman.  Aj,  poor  cur,  she's  almost  frigliten'd  out  of  her 
wits. 

Gardenek,  Ay,  I  warrant  ye,  she  hears  him  many  a  time, 
and  often  when  we  don't. 

Butler.  My  lady  mnat  have  him  laid,  that's  certain,  what- 
ever it  cost  her. 

QardeiNer.  I  fancy  when  one  goes  to  market,  one  might 
hear  of  somebody  that  can  make  a  spell. 

CoAOHMA\.     Why  may  not  our  parson  of  tbe  parish  lay  himl" 

BuTLBK.     No,  no,  no,  our  parson  cannot  lay  him. 

CoACHMAK.     Why  not  he  as  well  as  another  man  ? 

Butler,  Why,  ye  fool,  he  is  not  qualified — He  has  not 
taken  tbe  oaths.' 

Gardener.  Why,  d'ye  think,  John,  that  the  spirit  would  take 
the  Jaw  of  him  ? — Faith,  I  could  tell  you  one  way  to  drive  him  off 

Coachman.     How's  that  f 

Gardener.  I'll  tell  you  immediately  (drtriH) — I  fancy 
Mrs,  Abigal  might  scold  him  out  of  the  house. 

Coachman.  Ay,  she  has  a  tongue  that  would  drown  hia 
drum,  if  any  thing  eould. 

Butler.  Pugh,  this  is  all  froth  !  you  understand  nothing  of 
the  matter — The  next  time  it  makes  a  noise,  I  tell  you  what 
ought  to  be  done, — I  would  have  the  steward  speak  Latin  to  it. 

Coachman.  Ay,  that  would  do,  if  the  steward  Lad  but 
courage. 

Gardener.  There  you  have  it — He's  a  fearful  man.  If 
I  had  aa  much  learning  as  he,  and  I  met  the  ghost,  I'd  tell  him 

'Test  oatha  tot  detectinit  CathuUm  and  Duseaters. — O. 
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hia  own  I  but,  alack,  nbat  can  one  of  ub  poor 
that  can  neither  writ«  nor  read  ? 

Butler.      TIiou  art  always  cracking  and   boaRtIng,   Peter. 
thou  dust  not  know  nhat  miacliief  it  might  do  thee,  if  sach  a  silly    i 
dog  aa  tliee  sliould  offer  to  sjioak  to  it.     For  ought  I  know,  he 
might  fiaj  thee  alive,  and  make  parchment  of  thy  skin  to  coyer  hi* 
drum  with. 

Gardener.  A  fiddlestick  I  tell  not  me — I  fear  nothing, 
not  1 1      I  never  did  barm  in  my  life,  I  ucTcr  committed  murder. 

BtiTLEU.  I  verily  believe  thee,  keep  thy  temper,  Peter; 
after  Buppcr  we'll  drink  each  of  us  ^  double  mug,  aad  then  let 
come  what  will. 

Oakdenbr.     Why,  that's  well  aaid,  John,  an  boDeat  n 
'is  not  quite  sober,  has  nothing  to  fear — Here's  to  ye — why,  hQW< 
if  he  should  come  this  minute,  here  would  I  stand,     Hal  whai  J 
noise  is  that  ? 

Butler  and  Coachman.     Hal  nhere? 

Oasdenek.     The   devil  I    the    devil  1      Oh,   no  ;    'tis   Mnu  J 
Abigal. 

BuTLEn.     Ay,  faitb  I  'tis  she ;  'tis  Mrs.  Abigal  I  a.  good  miB  J 
take !  'tis  Mrs.  Abigal. 


Enter  Abi 


Abiqal.     Here  are  your  drunken  sots  for  you  I     Is  this  i 
time  to  be  guzzling,  when  gentry  are  come  to  the  house  I     Wb*i 
don't  you  lay  your  cloth  ?     How  come  you  out  of  the  stables  tV 
Why  are  you  net  at  work  in  your  garden  ? 

Garde\eii,     Why,  yonder's  the  fine  Londoner  and  Madai 
fetching  a  nalk  together,  and  methonght  they  look'd  as  if  i 
■hould  say  they  had  rather  have  my  room  than  my  company, 

BnTLES.     And  so,  firarsootb,  being  all  three  met  togethn 


herself  another  coachm 

!,  while  he 
oceasion  for  a 
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ure  wo  doing  our  endeavours  to  drink  this  same  drnmm(r  out  of 
mr  heads. 

Gardener.  For  you  mnat  know  Mrs.  Abiga!,  we  are  all  of 
opinion  that  one  can't  be  a  match  for  him,  unless  one  be  as  druok 

solved  to  give  Madara  warning  to  hire 
;  for  I  came  to  serve  my  master,  d'ye 
;,  but  do  Bopposo  that  he  has  no  fiirther 
iw  he  walks. 

Butler.  Truly,  Jilra,  Abigal,  I  mnat  needs  say,  tiat  thia 
tame  spirit  is  a  very  odd  sort  of  a  body,  after  all,  to  fright  Mudam 
and  his  old  servants  at  tLis  rate. 

And  truly,  Mrs.  Abiga!,  I  must  needs  say,  I 
Berv'd  my  master  contentedly,  while  he  was  living;  but  I  will 
I  living  (that  is,  no  man  that  is  not  living)  without 
double  wages. 

Abigal.     Ay,  'tis  such  cowards  s 
idle  stories,  to  disgrace  the  house,  i 
lout  it;  you  first  friglit<;n  yourselve 
GAnDENEB.     Frighten'dl    I  sooi 
quoth-a  I 

Abjoal.     What,  you  sot  I  are  yon  grown  pot-valiant  ? 
GARDBNEa,     Frighten'd  with  a  drum  I  that's  a  good  one!  it 
will  do  us  no  harm,  I'll  answer  for  it.     It  will  bring  no  blood- 
shed along  with  it,  take  my  word.     It  sounds  as  like  a  train-band 
drum  OS  ever  I  heard  in  my  life, 

Butler.     Prithee,  Peter,  don't  be  so  presumptuous. 
Abigal.     Well,  these  drunken  rogues  take  it  as  I  could  wish. 

GAnnE^EH.      I  scorn  to  be  frighten'd,  now  I  am  in  for't;  "f 
old  Dub-a-dub  shonld  come  Into  the  room,  I  would  take  him-  - 
Bdtlbr.     Prithee  hold  thy  tongue. 


i  you  that  go  about  with 

md  bring  so  many  strangers 

,  and  then  your  neighbours. 

L  your  words.     Frighteu'd, 


I 


O-ARDENEO.     I  would  take  him — 
[TTie  drum  beats,  tlie  Gardener  endeavours  lo get  of,  amtfaJi 

BuTLEs.  and  CoAL'iiUAN.      Speuk  ta  it,  Mrs.  AbigaL 

Gabse.ner.     Spare  my  life,  aud  take  all  I  havo. 

OoACHMAN.     Miike  off,  make  off,  good  butler,  and  let  i 
hido  ouraelves  !n  the  cellar. 

{They  all  run  c 

A  QIC  AT.  sola. 

Abiqal.  So  DOW  the  coast  is  clear,  I  may  venture  to  call  o 
my  drammer. — Bat  first  let  me  shut  the  door,  lest  we  be  bi 
prised.  Mr.  Fantome,  Mr.  Fantome!  (/&  beats.)  Nay, 
pray  oome  out,  the  enemy's  fled — I  must  speak  with  yoa  imm 
diately — don't  stay  to  beat  a  parley.  ■ 

[  The  back  scene  opens,  and  discovers  ehntome  with  a  drum,  \ 

Fantome.  Dear  Mrs.  Nabby,  I  Lave  overheard  all  that  haa  I 
been  said,  and  find  thou  hast  managed  this  thing  so  well,  that  I  J 
could  take  thee  in  my  arms,  and  kiss  tliee — if  my  drum  did  not  J 
Btand  ill  my  way. 

Abiqal.  Well,  o'  my  conscience,  you  are  the  merriest  ghost  1 .1 
and  the  very  picture  of  Sir  George  Truman. 

Fantome.      There  you  flatter  me,  Mrs.  Abigal;  Sir  OeorgS'fl 
had  that  fresLness  in  his  looks,  that  we  men  of  the  town  cai 
me  up  to. 

Abiqal.     Oh  1    death   may   have   altct'd  you,  you  know- 
besides,  you  must  consider,  you  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood  in  tliO  I 
battle. 

Fabtome.     Ay,  that's  right,  let  me  look  never  so  pale,  tl 
out  across  my  forehead  wilt  keep  me  ia  countenance. 

Abioai..      'Tis  just  such  a  one  as  my  master  rcceiv'd  frbm  S 
oarsed  French  trooper,  as  my  lady's  letter  iuform'd  her. 

Fantohe.     It  happens  luckily  that  this  suit  of  clothes  of  E 
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,  fleorge'B  fita  mo  bo  well, — I  tUlnk  I  can't  full  Lltting  the  air  of  a 
f  man  with  nliom  I  wita  ao  long  acqitaxoted. 

Abigal,  You  are  the  very  man — ^I  vow  I  almost  start  irtien 
I  look  upon  jou. 

Fantoke.  But  what  good  will  this  da  me,  if  I  must  remain 
inviaihle  ? 

nioAL.     Pray  what  good  did  your  heing  viaihle  do  yoa? 

The  fair  lilr.  Funtome  thought  no  woman  could  withstand  him — 

But  when  you  were  seen  by  my  lady  in  your  proper  person,  after 

I   she  bad  taken  a  full  survey  of  you,  and  heard  all  the  pretty 

I   things  you  could  say,  efae  very  civilly  dismisa'd  you  for  the  sake 

of  this  empty,  noisy  creature  Tinael.     She  fanoies  yon  kive  been 

'    gone  from  hence  this  fortnight. 

Fantome.  Why,  really!  love  thy  lady  so  well,  that  though 
1  bad  no  hopes  of  gaining  her  for  myself,  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
her  given  te  another,  especially  such  a  wretch  as  Tinsch 

Abigal.  Well,  tell  me  truly,  Mr.  Fantome,  have  not  you  a 
great  opinion  of  my  fidelity  to  my  dear  lady,  that  I  would  not 
sufier  her  to  be  deluded  iti  this  manner,  for  leas  than  a  tLousand 
}iouud  f 

Fantoue.  Thou  art  always  reminding  me  of  my  promise — 
thou  shalt  have  it,  if  tliou  canat  bring  our  project  to  bear ;  de'st 
not  kiiotr  that  stories  of  ghosts  and  apparitioDB  generally  end  in  a 
pot  of  money  ? 

Abigai..    Why,  truly  now,  Mr.  Fant-ome,  I  should  think  myself 
a  very  bad  woman,  if  I  had  done  what  I  do  for  a  farthing  lesa. 
Fantome.     Dear  Abigal,  bow  I  admire  thy  virtue  ! 
Abiqal      No,  no,  Mr.  Fantome,  I  defy  the  worst  of  my  eue- 
mieB  to  say  I  love  mischief  for  mischief  sake. 

Fantome,     But  is  thy  lady  persuaded  that  I  am  the  ghost  of 
■  her  deceased  husband  ? 

I         Abiqal      I  endeavour  to  make  her  believe  so,  and  tfill  her 
L  vni    1    -13'  i 
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ever;  time  jour  drum  rattles,  thftt  her  busbaud  ia  cbidlng  ber  fl 

entertuiuLiig  ibis  new  lover. 

Fawtomb.     Prithee  make  use  of  all  thy  art,  for  I  am  tired  t 
death  with  strolling  round  tbia  wide  old  hoaae,  like  a  rat  behi 
a  wainscot. 

Abigal.  Did  not  I  tell  you,  'twas  tbe  purest  place  in  Atm 
world  for  you  to  play  your  triclts  in  ?  there's  none  of  tbe  &milf'fl 
that  knows  every  bole  and  corner  in  it  besides  myself. 

Pantome.      Abl    Mrs.  Abigal!     you    have    bad    your  i 
Iriguca.— 

AuiGAL.     For  you  must  know,  when  I  was  a  romping  yoni 
girl,  I  was  a  mighty  lover  of  hide  and  seek. 
,     Paktome,     I  believe,  by  this  time,  I  am  as  well  aBjuainte 
vitb  the  bouse  as  yourself. 

Abigal.     You  are  very  much  mistaken,  Mr.  Pantmne ;  boft4 
no  matter  for  that;  here  is  to  be  your  station  to-night.     Tbia  a 
tbe  place  unknown  to  any  one  living  besides  myself,  since  th< 
death  of  tbe  joiner;  who,  you  must  understand,  being  a  lover  a 
mine,  contrived  the  wainscot  to  move  to  and  fro,  in  tb 
that  you  find  it.     I  designed  it  for  a  wardrobe  for  my  lady'a 
clothes.     Oh  !  the  stomachers,  stays,  petticoats,  commodes,  bui^ 
sboea,  and  good  things,  that  I  have  had  in  it  I — Pray  take  c 
you  don't  break  the  bherry-brandy  bottle  that  staads  up  ii 


Fantome.     Well,  Mrs.  Abigal,  I  hire  your  closet  of  y»u  bid 
for  this  one  night — a  thousand  poirod  you  know  is  a  very  good  n 

Abigal.     Well,  get  you  gone :  you  have  such  a  way  witU 
you,  there's  no  denying  you  any  thing  I 

Fantokg.  I'm'a  thinking  how  Tinsel  will  stare  when  he  a 
me  come  out  of  the  wall :  for  I  am  resolved  to  make  ray  xp[ 
auce  to-night. 

Abigal.     Oet  you  in,  got  you  in,  my  lady's  at  the  door. 


Faktohe.  Pray  take  oare  she  does  not  keep  me  ap  ao  late 
U  ahc  did  last  iiiglit,  or  depend  upon  it  I'll  beat  the  tattoo. 

Abical.  I'm  undone,  I'm  undone — (An  lie  is  going  in.) 
Mr.  Fantome,  Mr.  Fantome,  yoa  have  put  the  thousand  poiiDd 
bond  into  my  brother's  hands. 

Fantome.  Thou  ehalt  have  it,  I  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  have  it 
[Faftlome  goes  in. 

Abigal.     No  more  words — Vanish,  vaniBh, 

Entei-  Lady. 

Abioai.  (opening  the  diior).  Oh,  dear  madam,  was  it  yoo 
that  made  such  a  knocking  ?  my  heart  does  so  beat — I  vow  yOT 
have  frightened  me  to  death — I  thought  verily  it  had  been  tha 
drummer. 

Lady.  I  have  been  showing  the  garden  to  Mr.  Tinsel;  he's 
most  insufferably  witty  upon  us  about  this  story  of  the  drum. 

Abigal.  Indeed,  madam,  he's  a  very  loose  man  I  I'm  afraid 
'tis  he  that  hinders  my  poor  muster  from  resting  in  his  grave. 

Lady.  Well  I  an  iiijidd  is  such  a  novelty  in  the  country, 
that  I  am  reeolv'd  to  divert  myself  a  day  or  two  at  least  with  tha 
oddness  of  his  conversation. 

AuiGAL.  Ah,  madam  I  the  drum  begun  to  beat  in  the  house 
ks  soon  as  ever  this  creature  was  admitted  to  visit  you.  All 
the  while  Mr.  Fantome  made  hia  addresses  to  you,  there  was  not 
m  mouse  stiiring  in  the  family  more  than  us'd  to  be — 

Lady.  This  baggage  has  some  design  upon  me,  more  than  I 
can  yet  discover.  i^ Aside.) — Mr.  Fantome  was  always  thy 
fevourite, 

Arigal.  Ay,  and  should  have  been  your'a  too,  by  my  con 
sent  1  !Mr.  Fantome  was  cot  such  a  slight  fantastic  thing  aa  this 
is  — Mr  Fantome  was  the  best  built  man  one  should  see  id  • 


ir'a  day  I  Mr,  Fantome  was  a  man  of  lionour,  and  Iot'o 
you  I  Poor  bouI  '  liow  has  lie  sigli'J  when  lie  Lais  talk'd  to  me  of 
my  bard-heartud  ludy. — Well !  I  bad  as  lief  as  a  thousand  pounds 
you  would  marry  Mr.  Fantome  ! 

Ladv.  To  tell  thee  truly,  I  lov'd  tiin  well  enough  till  ] 
foiiod  be  lov'd  me  so  much.  But  Mr.  Tinael  makes  his  eonrt  t 
me  with  so  much  neglect  and  iudiffcraDce,  and  with  eooh  i 
agreeable  Baucmeea — Not  that  I  aay  I'll  marry  him. 

Abigal.     Marry  him,  quot!i-al  no,  if  you  should,  you'll  1 
awaken'd    sooner    than    married    couplea    generally    arc — ^  You'll  J 
quickly  haye  a  dmm  at  your  window. 

Lady.  I'll  bide  my  contempt  of  TiaBel  for  once,  if  it  be  botf 
to  see  what  this  wench  drivea  at  [Aside. 

Abigal.    Why,  suppose  your  husband,  after  this  fair  wamingd 
he  has  given  you,  should  sound  you  an  alarm  at  midnight ;   then 
open  your  curtains  with  a  face  as  pale  as  my  apron,  and  cry  out 
with  a  hollow  voice,  '  What  dost  thou  do  in  bed  with  this  spindle-  | 
Bhank'd  fellow  ? ' 

Ladt.     Why  wilt  thou  needs  bave  it  to  he  my  husband?  ha  I 
never  had  any  reason  to  be  offended  at  me.     I  always  lov'd  him 
while  ho  was  living,  and  should  prefer  him  tc  any  man,  were  he 
BO  still.      Mr.  Tinsel  is  indeed  very  idle   in   his  talk,  but  I  fanoj, 
Abigal,  a  discreet  woman  might  reform  him.  I 

AniGAL.  That's  a  likely  matter  indeed ;  did  you  ever  beq« 
of  a  woman  who  had  power  over  a  man,  when  she  was  his  wiftJ 
that  had  none  while  she  was  his  mistress  ?  Oh  I  there's  notl)^ 
iiig  in  the  world  improves  a  man  in  his  oomplaisaiioe  like  raanfl 

Ladv.     He  is,  mdeed,  at  present,  too  familiar  in  his  oonver-l 

nation.  J 

Abigal.     Familiar  I  madam,  in  troth,  he's  down-right  ruda,   M 

Ladv.     But  that,  you  know,  Abigal,  shows  he  has  no  diifl 
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ulation  in  him — Then  he  is  apt  to  jest  a,  little  too  muoh  upon 
ve  subjects. 
Abiuai..     Graye  subjects !  he  jests  upoD  the  church. 
Lady.     But  that  jou  know,  Ahigal,  may  be  ouly  to  shew  hie 
wit — Then  it  must  be  owued  be  is  extremely  talkative. 

AniGAL.      Talkative,  d'ye  call  it  1  he's  down-right  imperti- 

LiVDY.     But  that,  you  know,  Abigal,  is  a  sign  be  has  been 
ifl'd  to  good  company — Then,  indued,  he  is  very  positive. 

Abigal.     Foaitive  I     Why,  ha  contradiotd  you  in  every  thing 
Kon  say. 

iv.     But  then  you  know,  Abigal,  he  has  been  educated  at 
i  of  court, 
Abigal.     A  blessed  education  indeed  1  it  haa  made  him  for- 
s  catechism  1 

ADY.     Tou  talk  as  if  you  hated  him. 
Abigal.     Ton  talk  as  if  you  Jov'd  him. 
IT.     Hold  your  tongue !  here  he  cornea. 


Enter  Tinsel. 


Tinsel.     My  dear  widow  I 

Abigal.     My  dear  widow  !  marry  come  brI  {AHdf. 

Last.      Let  him   alone,  Abigal,  so  long  as  he  does  not  coll 

me  my  dear  wife,  there's  no  liarm  done. 

W      Tinsel.     I  have  been  moat  ridiculously  diverted  since  I  left 

•yon — Tour   servanta  have  made  a  convert  of  my  booby.     His 

bead  is  so  filled  with  this  foolish  story  of  a  drummer,  that  I  expect 

the  rogue  will  be  afraid  hereafter  to  go  upon  a  message  by  moou' 

light 

Lady.     Ah,  Mr.  Tinsel,  what  a  loss  of  billet-doux  would  thai 
y^  to  many  a  fine  lady  I 
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Ab.oai..  Then  jon  still  believe  tbis  to  be  a  foolish  story  f  ] 
tbouglit  lay  lady  had  told  you,  that  she  had  heard  it  herself. 

Tinsel.     Ua,  ba,  hal 

Abigal.  Why,  you  tTould  not  persuade  us  out  of  oiul 
benses? 

TwsEL.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Abioal.     There's  nianncrs  for  you,  madam.  [Aside. 

LiOT.     Admirably  rally'd  !  that  laugh  is  ucanswerablel  Nowf 
I'll  be  hang'd  if  you  could  forbear  beiug  witty  upon  me,  if  ] 
Chould  tell  you  I  heard  it  no  longer  ago  than  last  night 

Tinsel.     Fancy. 

Lady.     But  what  if  I  should  tell  you  my  maid  was  wit 

Tinsel.  Vapours  I  vapours  1  Pray,  my  dear  widow,  will  yon 
answer  me  one  question  1 — Had  you  ever  this  noise  of  a  drum  in 
yoor  head,  all  the  while  your  liusbaod  was  living  ?  J 

LiBY.  And  pray,  Mr.  Tinsel,  will  you  let  me  aak  yon  anoJ 
tber  question?  Do  you  think  we  can  hear  in  the  coimtry,  as  welll 
BB  you  do  in  town  1  I 

Tinsel.  Believe  me,  madam,  I  could  prescribe  you  a  corftl 
for  these  imaginations.  I 

Abioal.  Don't  tell  my  lady  of  imaginations,  sir,  I  have  I 
heard  it  myself.  I 

Tinsel.     Ha(k  thee,  child — art  thou  not  an  old  mmd  ?  I 

Abigal.     Sir,  if  I  am,  it  ia  my  own  fault.  I 

Tinsel.     Whims  I  freaks  I  megrims  I  indeed,  Mrs.  AbigaL      I 

Abioal.  Marry,  sir,  by  your  talk  one  would  believe  you  ■ 
thought  every  thing  that  was  good  is  a  megrim.  I 

Lady.  Why,  truly,  I  don't  very  well  understand  what  yoiij 
meant  by  your  doctrine  to  me  in  the  garden  just  now,  thxt  evwjfl 
thing  we  saw  was  made  by  chance.  V 

Abigal.  a  very  pretty  subject,  indeed,  for  a  lover  to  divert  ■ 
bb  mistress  with.  I 


[THE     DRUMMER. 
Ladt,     But  I  suppose  that  was  only  a  taste  of  the 
tion  you  would  entertain  me  with  after  marriage. 
TmsEc     Oil,  I  shall  then  have  time  to  read  you   Buoh  leo- 
turcs  of  motioDS,  atoms,  and  nature — that  you  shall  learn  to  think 
as  freely  as  the  beat  of  us,  and  be  conviuoed  in  less  than  a  month, 
that  all  about  us  is  chance- work. 
Lady.     You  SiTe  a  very  complaisant  person  indeed ;  and  so- 
yoa  would  make  your  court  to  me,  by  persuading  me  that  1  wu 
made  by  chance  I 
TiNEGi-     Ha,  ha,  ha  I  well  said,  my  dear  !  why,  faith,  thou 
wert  a  very  lucky  hit,  that's  oertaini 

Ladt.     Pray,  Mr.  Tinsel,  where  did  yoa  learn  this  odd  way 
of  talking  f 

TiNsBL.     Ai,  widow,  'tia  your  country  innocence  makes  yon 

I    think  it  an  odd  way  of  talking.   ■ 
Lasi.     Though  you  give  no  credit  to  stories  of  apparitions, 
I  hope  you  believe  there  are  such  things  as  epirits  I 
TinsEL.     Simplicity ! 
Abical.     I  fancy  you  don't  believe 


1  have  souls,  d'ye 


Foolish  ( 


.   Tinsel,  I'm  afraid  mali 
say  I'm  in  love  with  an  atheist. 

Tinsel.      Oh,   my  dear,  that' 
Freethinker,  child. 


3  people  will 


old-fashion'd  word— I'u 


Lady,  Really,  Mr,  Tinsel,  considering  that  you  are  bo  fine  a 
gentleman,  I'm  amaz'd  where  you  got  all  this  learning  I  I  won 
der  it  has  not  spoil'd  your  breeding. 

TcNSEL.     To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  not  time  to   ook  into 
these  dry  niattera  myself,  but  I  am  convinced  by  four  or 
HMTDed  men,  whom  I  Bometiraea  overhear  at  a  ooSee-houso  I  && 


qnent,  tbat  got  forefathers  were  a  pack  of  asaea,  that  the  vorl< 
has  been  in  an  error  for  some  thousands  of  jcars,  and  tbat  all  the 
peo])le  upoii  eartb,  excepting  those  two  or  three  worthy  gontlenian, 
are  impoa'd  upon,  cheated,  bubbled,  abue'd,  bamboozled — 

AitiGAL.  Madam,  how  can  you  hear  such  a  proBigate  ?  he  talb 
like  the  London  prodigal. 

Lady.  Why,  really,  I'm  a  thinking,  if  there  be  bo  anoh  thing 
u  spirits,  a  woman  has  no  occasion  for  marrying — She  need  uol 
be  afraid  to  lie  by  herself  • 

TrasBL.  Ah  1  my  dear  I  are  huabanda  good  for  nothing  but  t 
frighten  away  spirits  ?  Dost  tliou  think  I  could  not  instruct  the 
in  several  other  comforta  of  matrimony  ? 

Lasv.  Ah!  but  you  are  a  man  of  so  much  knowledge,  thi 
you  would  always  be  laughing  at  my  ignoranoe — You  learned  ma 
are  so  apt  to  despise  one  1 

Tinsel.  No,  child  I  I'd  teach  thee  mj  principles,  tboq 
should'st  be  as  wise  as  I  am — in  a  week's  time. 

Lady.  Do  you  think  your  principles  would  make  a  woman  thft 
better  wife  ? 

TiNSEi,.     Prithee,  widow,  don't  bo  qu 

Lady.  I  love  a  gay  temper,  but  I  would  not  have  you  rally 
things  that  are  eerioua. 

Tinsel.    Well  euo 
thing  else  ? 

Abigal.     Ah,  madam,  did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Fautome  talk 
this  rate  ?  lAside. 

Tinsel.  But  whore's  this  ghost  ?  this  son  of  a  whore  of  >. 
drommer  ?     I'd  fain  hear  him,  methinks. 

Abioal.  Pray,  madam,  don't  suffer  him  to  give  the  ghoat 
suoh  ill  language,  especially  when  you  have  reason  to  believe  it  is 
my  master 

Tinsel.     That's  well  enough,  faith,  Nab;    dost  thou  think | 


irli^ 


;h,  faith  I  where's  the  jest  of  rallying  any 
Ah,  madam,  did  yoi 
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eaaonabla  as  to  continue  hia  claim  to  his  re- 
1  ?  Pray,  widow,  remember  the  words 
of  jour  contract,  you  have  fulfiU'd  them  to  a  tittle— Did  not  you 
marry  Sir  George  to  the  tune  of,  '  tBl  death  us  do  part?' 

Lady.  I  must  not  hear  Sir  George's  memory  treated  in  so 
slight  a  manner — This  fellow  must  have  heen  at  some  Dains  to 
moke  himself  such  a  finiah'd  coxcomb.  lAsiU.e. 

Tinsel.  Give  me  hut  possession  of  your  person,  and  I'll 
whirl  you  up  to  town  for  a  winter,  and  cure  you  at  once.  Oh ! 
I  have  known  many  a  couutry  lady  come  to  London  with  fright- 
ful stories  of  the  hall-house  being  haunted,  of  fairies,  spirits,  and 
witches;  that  by  the  time  she  had  seen  a  comedy,  play'd  at  an 
assembly,  and  ambled  in  a  ball  or  two,  has  been  so  little  afraid 
of  bugbears,  that  she  has  veutur'd  home  ia  a  chair  at  all  hours 
of  the  night. 

AsioAi..     Hnm^ — sanoe-box.  [Aside. 

Tinsel.  'Tib  the  solitude  of  the  country  that  creates  these 
whimsies ;  there  wag  never  such  a  thing  as  a  ghost  heard  of  at 
London,  except  in  the  playhouse — Ob,  we'd  pass  all  our  time  in 
London.  'Tis  the  scene  of  pleasure  and  diversions,  where  there's 
something  to  amuse  you  every  hour  of  the  day.  Life'ii  not  !ifa 
in  the  country. 

Ladv.  Well  then,  you  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  the 
sincerity  of  that  love  to  me  wjiich  you  profess.  You  may  give 
a  proof  that  yau  have  an  affection  to  my  person,  not  my  jointure. 

Tinsel.  Your  jointure !  bow  can  yon  think  me  suoh  a  dog ! 
But,  child,  won't  your  jointure  be  the  same  thing  in  London  as 
is  the  oountry  ? 

Lady.     No,  you're  deceived  1     You  must  know  that  it  is  selr 

tied  on  me  by  marriage  articles,  on  condition  that  1  live  in  tlds 

d  mansion-house,  and  keep  it  up  in  ropair- 

TiNBKu     How  I 
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Abiqal.     That's  well  put,  madam. 

Tinsel,     ^hy,  faith,  I  have  been  looking  upon  tbu  boni 
KDcl  think  it  is  the  prettiest  habitation  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

Ladv.     Ay,  but  then  thi?  cruel  drum  I 

Tinsel.     Something  so  venerable  in  it! 

liADT,     Ay,  but  the  drum  ! 

Tinsel.     For  my  pftft,  I  like  thia  Gothio  way  of  buildin 
better  than  any  of  your  new  orders — it  would  be  a  thousand  pitiesl 
it  should  fall  to  ruin. 

Ladv.     Ay,  but  the  drum  1 

Tinsel.     How  pleaaautly  we  two  could  pass  our  time  m  tbtf  J 
delicious  situation.     Our  lives  would  be  a  continued  dream  of  g 
happin-.BS.     Gome,  fBith,  widow,  let's  go  upon  the  leads,  and  ti 
B.  view  of  the  country. 

Lady.     Ay,  but  the  drum  I  the  drum  I 

Tinsel.  My  dear,  take  my  word  for't  'tis  all  fancy :  beside 
should  he  drum  in  thy  very  bed-chamber,  I  should  only  bng  thai 
the  closer. 

Clasp'd  in  the  folds  of  love,  Ti  meet  mj  dmun. 
And  act  my  joji,  tlio'  tbiinder  shook  the  room. 


ACT  n. 

SCENE    I. 
«  opftu,  and  ditcoven  Vellum  ia  /lia  i 


e,  and  a  Letter  in  k 


Vellcm.     This  letter  aatonisheth ;    may  I  believe 
eyes — or  rather  my  BpeotacleB — '  To  Humphry  Vellum,  Eb([.J 
Steward  to  the  Lady  Truman.' 
'  Vellum, 

'  I  doubl  not  but  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  your  maeier  ii 
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re,  and  deaignH  to  be  witb  50U  in  half  an  honr.     Tlie  report  of 

'  mj  being  slain  id  the  NctberlandH,  Las,  I  find,  product'd  some 

disordera  tu  mj  family.     I  am  now  at  tbe  George  Inn.     If  au  old 

a  grey  beard,  in  a  blaek  oloak,  inquires  after  you,  givo 

hiin  admittance,  he  passes  for  a  coiijurcr,  but  is,  really, 

'  Your  faithful  friend, 

'G-.  Truman,' 
'  P.  8.  Let  this  be  a  secret,  and  you  shall  £nd  your  account 


1 


This  amazetb 

me  1  and  yet 

the  reasons  why  I  should  believe  ho 

is  Btill  living 

bre  manifold- 

—First,  because  tbis  has  often  been 

the  case  of  other  military  adventurers. 

Secondly, 

tiecause  the  n 

ws  of  bis  death  was  first  published  in 

Dyer's  Letter. 

Thirdly,  because  this  letter  can  be  written  by  n 

one  but  him- 

Belf— I  know  liia  band,  and 

manner  of  spelling. 

Fourtbly- 

- 

Enter  BuTLEE. 

Bdtler. 

Sir,  here's  a 

strange  old  gentleman 

that  aaks  for 

.you ;  he  aaya 

le'saoonjurer 

but  be  looks  very  snap 

cioua ;  I  wish 

he  ben't  a.  Jesuit. 

Vellum. 

Admit  him  11 

Draediately. 

BUTLEU. 

I  wish  he  ben't  a  Jesuit ;  but  he  say 

3  he's  nothing 

but  a  conjure 

Vellum. 

He  says  right — He  is  no  more  tha 

a  a  conjuier 

Bring  him  in 

and  withdraw. 

{Exit  Butler. 

And,  Fou 

Enter  Butl 

ER  tffUh  SrR  Gboroe. 

Butler. 

Sir,  here   is 

the  conjurer— what  a 

devilish  long 

^^^^^1 

^^^^^■H 

I^^H 

be&rd  he  baa  I  I  warrant  it  hu  been  growing  Utoaa  hundi 
jEeara.  lAside,     Exit, 

Sir  George,     Dear  Vellum,  you  iiave  recelv'd  mj  letter:  but 

before  we  proceed  look  the  door. 

Vellum.     It  is  liis  voice.  [Skuis  the  door. 

Sir  Giiorgg.     In  the  oext  place  help  me  off  with  this  onmt^ 
cloak. 
.UM.     It  ia  his  shape. 

RGB.     80,  now  lay  my  beard  upon  the  table. 
{AJ'I.er  having  looked  on  Sir  George  through  h 
It  ia  bis  face,  every  lineament  I 
BGG.     Well,  now  I  have  put  off  the  conjurer  and  t 


Sir  Ue. 

^ctaclen). 
Sir  Gr< 


oldn 


,,  Ic 


I  talk  to  thee 


Vellum.     Believe  me,  my  good  master,  I  am  as  much  ri 
to  see  you  alive,  as  I  was  upon  the  day  you  were  bom, 
name  was,  in  all  the  newe-papers,  in  the  list  of  thoae  that  wei4 
slain. 

StK  George.     We  have  not  time  to  he  particolar.     I  slial 
only  tell  thee  in  general,  tliat  I  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  batti 
and  was  under  close  confinement  for  several  mouths.     Upon  myS 
release,  I  was  resolved  to  surprise  my  wife  with  the  news  of 
being  alive.     I  know,  Vellnra,  you  are  a  person  of  so  much  p 
tration,  that  I  need  not  use  any  further  arguments  to  oonrinM 
yon  that  I  am  so. 

Vellum.  I  am — and,  moreover,  I  qnestion  not  but  ; 
good  lady  will  likewise  be  convinced  of  it.  Her  ho-nour  is  a 
cerning  lady. 

Sir  George.     I'm  only  afraid  she  should  be  convinced  of  it  ' 
to  her  sorrow.     Is  not  she  pleas'd  with  her  imaginary  widow- 
hood?    Tell  me  truly,  was  she  afflicted  at   the  report  of  mj 
death  ? 

VELLfM.     Sorely. 


w 
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^m        Sia  Georob,     How  long  did  her  grief  last  ? 

1 

^P         Yellum.     LoDger  than  I  hare  known  any  wi 

jOw'b— at  least      H 

^B''  three  days. 

I 

■           SiK  Geohge.     Three  days,  say'st  thou  ?  three  whole  days  ?      | 

H     I'm  afraid  thou  fliittereat  me  !— 0  woman !   woma 

■ 

■          Vellum.     Grief  is  twofold. 

I 

B-       Sir  G-borgb.     This  blockhead  is  aa  methodica 

•sever— but  I      ■ 

H  Imow  he's  honest. 

[Aside.          H 

■ '        Vellvm.     There  ia  a  real  grief,  and  there 

I  •  metlcdicsl      I 

H    grief;   she  waa  drowned  lu  tears  till  such  a  time  aa 

the  tailor  hud       1 

H    made  her  widow's  weeds — Indeed  they  became  her 

I 

■          Sta   G-EOROE.     Became  her!    and  was  that 

her  comfort  f      ^| 

B*  Truly,  a  most  seaaonable  consolation  ! 

■ 

H          Vellum.     But,  I  must  needs  say,  she  paid  a 

due  regard  to      ^H 

H  '  your  memory,  and  could  not  forbear  weeping  when  she  saw  com-       ^M 

B  'fB.liJ. 

■ 

B '        Srit  QEoaaE.     Tbat  was  kind  indeed  !     I  find  she  griev'd  with  "      | 

B  %  great  deal  of  good  breeding.     But  how  comes  this 

gang  of  lovers 

H    about  her? 

H          Velloh.     Her  jointure  is  considerable. 

1          SiE  George.     How  thia  fool  torments  me  ! 

[Aside. 

H  "       Vellum.     Her  person  is  amiable — 

1          Sir  Geo&qe.     Death  1 

[A/iidc. 

H  '-      Vellum.     But  her  character  is  unblemished. 

She  has  been 

H  '  wrirtuona  in  your  absence  as  a  Penelope — 

H          Sia  QEoacB.     And  has  had  as  many  suitors. 

H  t       Vellum.     Several  have  made  their  overtures. 

H          Sia  George.     Several  I 

B         Vblldm.     But  she  baa  rejected  all. 

B          Sir  GEoaos.     There  thou  reviv'st  me— but  what  means  this        B 

m 

B        Vkllum.     He  is  young.                                                             ^h 
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tJiB  Georog.     Does  she  listen  to  kiu  f 

Vellum.     He  is  guy. 

Sir  George.  Sure  aLe  could  never  entertain  a  tliouglit  B 
mai'rying  such  a  coscomb  I 

Velujm.     He  is  not  ill  made. 

Sir  George.     Are  tbe  vowb  and  proteatationB  that  pase'd  liA<' I 
tween  us  come  to  this  I     I  can't  bear  the  tbought  of  it  1  -Is  Tin 
Bel  the  man  design'd  for  my  worthy  suocoasor  ? 

Vellum.  You  do  not  oonsider  tli&t  you  have  been  dei 
these  fourteen  ntonths — 

Sia  George.     Was  there  ever  sach  a  dog?  \^Aside.r'. 

Vellum.     And  I  have  often  heard  her  say,  that  she 
nerer  expect  to  find  a  second  Sir  George  Truman — meauiug  yot 
ho-nour. 

Sir  George.     I  think  she  lov'd  me;  but  I  must  search  u 
3  story  of  the  Drummer  before  I  diacover  myself  to  her. 
have  put  on  this  habit  of  a  coujuier,  in  order  to  introduce  my   ' 
eeil.     It  must  be  your  business  to  recommend  me,  as  a  mout  pro- 
found  person,  that  by  my  great   knowledge   in   the  OUiiouB  aita, 
a  silence  the  Drummer,  and  diaposaess  the  house. 

Vellum,  I  am  going  to  lay  my  accounts  before  my  lady, 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  her  ho— nour  to  admit  the 
trial  of  your  art. 

Sir  Georgs.  I  hare  Bcaroe  heard  of  any  of  these  atOTies  tl 
did  not  arise  from  a  love  intrigue — Amours  raise  as  many  gboi 
.B  murders. 

Vellum.  Mrs.  Abigal  endeavours  to  persuade  us,  lliat  'I 
your  ho-nour  who  troubles  the  house. 

Sir  George.     That  convinces  me  'tis  a  cheat,  for,  I  I 
Tellum,  I  may  be  pretty  well  assured  it  is  not  m& 

Vellum.     I  am  apt  to  think  so,  truly.     Ha — ha — ha  1 

8m  Geoece.     Abigal  had  always  an  ascendant  over  h 


I 


and  if  there  is  a,  trick  is  this  matter,  depend  upon  it  she  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it  I'll  bo  baug'd  if  this  ghost  be  not  one  of  Abigal's 
familial  a. 


Vellum.  Mrs.  Abigal  baa  ( 
Sm  Geoege,  I  ftinoy,  Velli 
ler.  I  know  formerly  there  wa; 
Vellum.  Mrs.  Ahigal  hath 
I  have  pick'd  up  a.  competency  L 
'  Sir  George.  If  Ih 
tbat  thou  would'st  imr 
Coas  her  up.     Thou  has 


'  late  been  very  mysterious. 

m,  thou  oould'st  worm  it  out  of 

an  amour  between  you. 

her  allurements,  and  she  knows 

your  ho-nour's   service. 

1  baat,  all  1  oak  of  thee  in  return  ia, 

:diately  renew  tby  addresses  to  her, 

Bucli  a  silver  tongue,  Vellum,  aa  'twill 


for  her  to  withstand, 
womaji,  that  she'll  like  thee  the  better  for  giving  her  the  pleasure 
of  telling  a  secret.  In  short,  wheedle  her  out  of  it,  and  I  shall 
act  by  the  advice  which  thou  givest  me. 

Vellom.  Mrs.  Abigal  was  never  deaf  to  me,  when  I  talked 
upon  that  subject.  I  will  take  an  opportunity  of  addressing  oij- 
self  to  her  in  the  most  pathetic  manner. 

SiB.  George.  In  the  mean  time  lock  me  up  in  your  offioe, 
I  word  what  success  you.  have — Well,  sure  I  am  the 
'  was  employ'd  to  lay  himself. 

You  act,  indeed,  a  threefold  part  in  this  house  ; 
st,  a.  conjurer,  and  my  ho-noured  master,  Sir  George 
he,  he  1  You  will  pardon  me  for  being  jocular. 
George,  0,  Mr.  Vellum,  with  all  my  heart.  You 
I  love  you  men  of  wit  and  humour.  Be  as  merry  as  thou 
plcasest,  so  thou  dost  thy  busiuess  [Mimicking  him.)  You 
will  remember,  Vellum,  your  commission  is  twofold,  first,  to  gain 
admission  for  me  to  your  lady,  and,  secondly,  to  get  the  secret 
But  of  Ahigal. 

Vei.him.     It  sufficeth. 


and  bring  u 
first  that  evi 
-        Vellum 

I  you  are  a  gl 
Truman ;  hi 
Sm  Ge( 
know  I  love 
plcasest,  so 


^^■^  Enter  LAsr,  sola. 


t  marriage,  uj^^l 


Ladt.     Women,  who  have  been  happy  in  a.  first  n 
e  most  apt  to  venture  upon  a.  second.     But  for  my  part,  I  bad 
husband  BO  every  way  suited  to  my  inclinatioua,  that  I  must 
itirely  forget  him  before  I  can  like  another  man.     I  have  now 
been  a  widow  but  fourteen  months,  and  have  had  twice  as  maoy 
lovers,  all  of  them  profess'd  admirers  of  my  person,  but  passion- 
ately in  lovo  with  my  jointure.     I  thiuk  it  is  a  revenge  I  owe  my 
sez  to  make  an  example  of  this  worthless  tribe  of  fellows,  who 
grow  impudent,  dress  themselves  fine,  and  funuy  we  are  obliged 
to  provide  for  'em.     But  of  all  my  captives,  Mr.  Tinsel  is  tbft^ 
most  extraordioary  in  his  kind.     I  hope  the  diversion  I  give  mjiifl 
self  with  him  is  unblamable.     I'm  sure  'tis  necessary  to  turn  mj^ 
thoughts  off  from  the  memory  of  that  dear  man,  who  has  been  the 
greatest  happiness  and  affliction  of  my  life.     Mj  heart  would  be 
a  prey  to  melancholy,  if  I  did  not  find  these  innocent  methods  of 
relieving  it.     But  here  comes  Abigal.     I  must  tease  the  baggages 
for  I  find  she  has  takem  it  into  her  head  that  I  am  entirelv  at  hafl 
disposaL  H 

Enter  Adibal.  ^B 

Abigal.      Madam  I    Madam  I   yonder's   Mr.  Tinsel    has   u  I 

good  as  taken  possession  of  your  house.     Marry,  he  says,  he  muBl^ 

have  Sir  George's  apartment  enlarg'd-  for  truly,  says  he,  I  hataB 

to  be  Btraiten'd.     Nay,  he  was  so  impudent  as  to  shew  me  thefl 

chamber  where  he  intended  to  consummate  as  he  calls  it.  fl 

Lady.     Well !  he's  a  wild  fellow.  f 

Abioal.     Indeed  he's  a  very  sad  man,  madam,  ^| 

Ladt.     He's  young,  Abigal,  'tis  a  thousand  pities  he  Bbonli^l 

be  lost ;  I  shonld  be  mighty  glad  to  reform  him.  ^| 

Abiqal.     Beform  him  I  marry  hang  him  !  fl 


w 
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^Lr, 

Has  not  he  a  great  deal  of  life  ? 

Abioal 

Ay,  enough  to  make  your  heart  ache. 

Lad^. 

I  dare  say  thou  think'st  him  a  very  agreeable  fel- 

low. 

Abigal 

He  thinks  himself  ao,  I'll  answer  for  him. 

Lady. 

He's  Yery  good  natur'd  1 

AUICAL 

He  ought  to  be  so,  for  he's  very  silly. 

Lady. 

Dost  thou  tbiuk  he  loyes  rao  ? 

AeiOAL 

Mr.  Eantorao  did,  I  am  sure. 

Lady. 

With  what  raptures  he  t^lk'd  1 

Abigal 

Yos,  but  'twas  in  piaise  of  your  jointuro-houso. 

Ladt. 

He  hafi  kept  bad  company. 

Abioal 

They  must  be  very  bad  indeed,  if  they  were  worse 

than  himself.                                                                                                        ^ 

Lady. 

I  have  a.  strong  fatiey  a  good  woman  might  reform      H 

him. 

1 

Abigal 

It  would  be  a  fine  experiment,  if  it  should  not  sue-      ^M 

cced. 

m 

LrtDY. 

Well,  Ahigal,  we'll  talk   of  that   another  time ;   here     H 

comes  the  steward,  I  have  no  further  occasion  for  you  at  present.    ^| 

[Exit  Abigal.        ^M 

Enter  Vellum.                                               ■ 

Vellum 

Madam,  is  your  ho-nour  at  leisnre  to  look  into  the     ^M 

ucountB  of  the  last  week  ?     They  rise  very  high — House-keeping     ^M 

is  chargoab 

e  in  a  house  that  is  haunted.                                               ^M 

Ladt. 

How  oomes  that  to  pass?     I  hope  the  drum  neither     ^M 

eals  nor  drinks?     But  road  your  account,  Voiluui.                             ^| 

Tellum 

.     {Putting  on  and  of  his  sptxtavles  in  this  sixne.)     ^| 

A  hogshead 

and  a  half  of  ale — it  is  not  for  the  ghost's  drinking — ■     ^H 

but  your  ho-nour's  aeryants  say  they  must  liave  something  to'  ^H 

keep  uj,  the 

r  Qoiirage  against  this  strange  noise.     They  tell  ma  ^^| 

^^^^^^x 

a  their 


e  to  be  friglitcn'd  all 
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they  expect  a  double  qu&ntitj  of  malt  ii 
as  tlie  house  cont'muca  in  this  conditi 

Lady.      At  this  rate  they'll  take 
year  round,  I'll  answer  for  'em.     Bui 

Vellum.     Item,  two  sheep,  and  a — wiicrc  is  the  os  ? — Oh  \\ 
here  I  have  him — and  an  os — Tour  ho-nour  must  always  Lav 
piece  of  cold  boef  in  the  house  for  the  entertain  ment  of  so  n 
etrangera,  who  come  from  all  parts  to  hear  this  drum, 
bread,  ten  peck  loaves — Thej  cannot  eat  beef  without  bread.— 
Item,  three  barrela  of  table  beer — They  must  have  drink  b 
their  meat. 

Lasy.  Sure  no  woman  in  England  has  a  steward  that  makes 
auoh  ingenious  eommenta  on  his  works.  \^As%de. 

Vellum.  Iteni,  to  Mr.  Tinsel's  serTants,  five  bottles  of  port 
wine — It  waa  by  your  ho-nour's  order — Item,  three  bottles  c 
Back  for  the  use  of  Mrs.  Abigal. 

Lady.     I  suppose  that  was  by  your  own  order. 

VELLirm.     We  have  been  long  friends,  we  are  yoar  ho-nonr'a 
ancient  servants,  sack  is  an  innocent  cordial,  and  gives  her  spirin 
to  chide  the  servants  when  they  are  tardy  in  their  bi 
be,  he  I  pardon  me  for  being  jocular. 

Laoy.     Well,  I  see  you'll  come  together  at  last. 

Vellum.  Item,  a  dozen  pound  of  watch-lights  for  the  noe  a 
the  Bervants.  • 

Lady.     For  the  use  of  the  servants  !     What,  are  the  r 
afraid  of  sleeping  in  the  dark  T     What  an  unfortunate  woman  a 
II     This  is  such  a  particular  distress,  it  puts  me  to  my  wit's  endil 
Vellum,  what  wou'd  you  advise  me  to  do  ? 

Vellum.     Madam,  your  ho-nour  has  two  points  to  considers 
Imprimis,    To  retrench   these  extravagant  expences,  whioh  i 
many  strangers  bring  upon  you. — Secondly,  To  clear  the  houM 
of  this  invisible  drummer. 
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Lady.     This  learned  diviBiun  leaveH  mc  juat  as  wise  as  I  wa 
But  lion  must  we  bring  tieae  two  points  to  bear  ? 

Vei,lum.     I  beseecU  your  ho-nour  to  give  ine  the  hearing. 

LADr.     I  do.     But,  prithee,  take  pity  on  me,  and  he  not  | 
tedious. 

Vellum.     I  will  he  concise.     There  is  a  certain  person  ar-  1 
rived  this  morning,  an  aged  man,  of  a  venerable  aspect,  and   of  a    I 
long  hoary  leard,  that  reacheth  down  to  his  girdle.      The  C' 
mon  people  call  him  a  wizard,  a  white  witcb,  %  conjurer,  a  cuuaing  j 


Lady.     No  matter  for  his  titles.     But  what  of  all  this? 

Vellum  Give  me  the  hearing,  good  my  lady.  He  pretends 
to  great  skill  in  the  occult  sciences,  and  is  come  hither  upon  tho 
rumour  of  this  Drum.  If  one  may  believe  him,  he  knows  tho 
secret  of  laying  ghosts,  or  of  quieting  houses  that  are  haunted.        I 

Ladt,  Pho,  these  are  idle  stories  to  amuae  the  country  peo 
pie ;  this  can  do  us  no  good. 

Vkllum.     It  can  do  us  no  harm,  my  lady.    ■ 

Lady.  I  dare  say  thou  dost  not  believe  there  is  any  thing  in 
it  thyself. 

Vglldh.     I  oannot  aaj  I  do ;  there  is  no  danger,  however,  in  I 
the  experiment     Let  him  try  his  skill;  if  it  should  succeed,  we  1 
are  rid  of  the  drum  ;  if  it  should  not,  we  may  tell  the  world  that 
it  has,  sLd  bylhat  means  at  least  get  out  of  this  expensive  iray 
of  living  j  so  that  it  must  turn  to  your  advantage  one  way  or  au     I 

Lady.  I  think  jou  argue  very  rightly.  But  where  is  the 
man  ?     I  would  fain  see  him.     He  must  be  a  curiosity. 

Vellum.  I  have  already  diacoura'd  him,  and  he  is  to  be  with 
me,  in  my  office,  half  an  hour  hence.  He  aaks  nothing  for  his 
pains,  till  he  has  done  his  work ; — no  cure,  no  money. 

Lahy      That  oinamstauoe,  I  must  confesa.  v.-uu.'d.%ii^>&<sv<M"< 


Baifi 

■ m 

^K    believe  tber: 

ie  more  {□  his  art  than  one  wou'd  imagine.     P^^^^^l 

■      Velmm,goai 

id  fotcb  him  hither  immediately.                                        ^H 

■            Velldh. 

I  am  gone.     Ho  shall  he  forth-coming  forthwith.  ^H 

H 

[ExeuTU.        ^M 

^■^                     Enler  BuTLEK,  CoACHHAN,  aii^  Gardener.                      ^| 

^H             BCTLEB,. 

Rare  newB,  my  lads,  rare  news  !                                   ^H 

^V         Oaedenbr.     What'fl  the   matter  F    hast  thou  got  any  mora    ^| 

^f    AtaeforuBf 

■ 

H              BtTTLER. 

No,  'tis  better  thaa  that.                                                ^M 

H                C0ACBHA» 

r.     Is  there  another  stranger  oome  to  the  house  ?        ^H 

^H          Butler. 

Ay,  HucL  a  stranger  as  will  make  all  our  lives  easy.    ^H 

^1           Q-ABDGNER.     Wha,t  I  is  he  a  lord  ?                                                       ^| 

^V             BuTLEil. 

A  lord  1  No,  nothing  like  it.— He's  a  conjurer.           ^1 

H                CoACHHA> 

r.     A  conjurer  1  what,  is  he  come  a  wooing  to  my    ^M 

H      lody  ? 

■ 

^H                BUTLEO. 

No,  no,  you  fool,  he's  come  a  purpose  to  lay  tba    ^H 

^B    spirit. 

■ 

^f                COACHKAS 

[.     Ay,  marry,  that's  good  news  Indeed ;  but  where   ^H 

is  he? 

■ 

Butler. 

He's  look'd  up  with  the  steward  in  his  office,  they  ^H 

are  laying  the 

ir  heads  together  very  olose.    '  I  fancy  they  are  east-    ^H 

^L    ing  a  figure. 

■ 

^B           OdRSEHEB.     Prithee  Joho,  what  sort  of  a  creature  is  a  coa-    ^H 

H     inrer. 

■ 

H              BcTLER. 

Why  he's  made  much  as  other  men  are,  if  it  was    H 

^F     oot  for  his  loDg  grey  hoard.                                                                   ^^| 

00«„«A, 

[.     Look  ye  Peter,  it  Elands  with  reason,  that  a  ^^M 

ooiijurer  shou' 

d  have  a  long  grey  beard — for  did  yo  ever  know  a  ^^H 

witcb  that  was  cot  an  old  woman  ?                                                     ^^ 

^L           Gardener 

..     Why  I     I  remember  a  conjurer  once  at  a  ^^^[J^H 

^K  A&df  to  m/  tiunking  was  a  very  amook-fac'd  ma.o,  and   yet  ^^^H 
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■pew'd  out  fifty  yards  of  green  ferret.  I  fancy,  John,  if  tiou'dsJ 
get  Lim  iuto  the  pantry  and  give  him  n  cup  of  ale,  be'd  ahew  uh  ■ 
few  tricks.  Do'st  think  we  cou'd  not  persuade  him  to  snallon 
one  of  tliy  case-knives  for  Lie  diveraioQ  ?  He'll  certainly  bring  U 
up  again. 

BuTLGR..  Peter,  thoa  art  aach  a  wiseacre  I  Thou  do'et  not 
know  the  difference  between  a  conjurer  and  a  juggler.  This  naB 
must  be  a  very  great  master  of  his  trade.  His  beard  is  at  leaot 
half  a  yard  long,  he's  dresR'd  in  a.  strange  dark  cloak,  as  blaek  as 
a  coaL     Your  conjurer  always  goes  in  mourning. 

Oabden&r.     Is  he  n  gentleman  ?  bad  he  a  sword  by  his  aide  P 

Butler.  No,  no,  he's  too  grave  a  man  for  that,  a  conjurer  ia 
as  grave  as  a  judge, — hut  he  had  a  long  white  waud  in  his  hand. 

CuAcUMAN.  You  may  be  sure  there's  a  good  deal  of  virtue 
in  that  wand — I  fancy  'tis  made  out  of  witch-elm. 

Oakdener.  I  warrant  you  if  the  ghost  appears,  be'll  wbiBlc 
ye  that  wand  before  Lis  eyes,  and  strike  you  the  drumstick  otit 
of  his  hand. 

Butler.  No  ;  the  wand,  look  ye,  ia  to  make  a  circle,  aTid  if 
he  once  gets  the  ghost  in  a  circle,  then  be  has  him — let  him  get 
out  again  if  be  can.     A  circle,  you  must  know,  is  a  conjurer's 

CoACHHAN.     But  what  will  he  do  with  him,  when  he  ha^  him 

there? 

Butler.     Why  then  he'll  overpower  him  with  his  learning. 

Gardener.  If  bo  can  once  compass  him,  and  get  him  in 
loha-pouud,  he'll  make  nothing  of  him,  hut  speak  a  few  hard 
wnrds  to  him,  and  perhaps  bind  him  over  to  his  good  lebaviour 
for  a  thousand  years. 

CoAcnuAN.  Ay,  ay,  he'll  send  him  packing  to  his  gruve  witli 
a  flea  in  \uB  ear,  I  warrant  him, 

BuTLEE.     No,  no,  1  wou'd  advise  madam  to  spare  uo  cost  If 


1 

I 


I  U8 


r 

^B   (be  conjuror  be  but  well  pnid,  he'll  take  pains  upon  the  gLast  and  ' 
^^    laj  hlui,  look  yc,  In  the  Red  Sea— and  tlieo  he's  klJ  for  ever. 
^H  CuACUMAH-     Ay,  marry,  tliat  wou'd  spoil  hla  drum  for  him. 

^H  Gaudeneh..     Why,  John,  there  miiat  be  a  power  of  spirita  in 

^K    that  same  Red  Sea — I  warrant  ye  they  are  as  jilenty  a.3  fiaL 
^M  GoACKMAN.     Well,  I  wish  after  all  that  he  may  not  be  too 

^B    bud  for  the  conjurer;  I'm  afraid  he'll  find  a  tongh  bit  of  work 
H    on't 

"  Gardgngb.     I  wish  the  spirit  may  not  carry  a  corner  of   the 

bouse  off  with  him. 

Bdtlbb.  As  for  that,  Peter,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
steward  has  made  his  bargain  with  the  cunning  man  befora-hand, 
that  he  shall  stand  to  all  costs  and  damages — But  hark  I  yonder'a 
Mrs.  Abigal,  we  shall  have  her  with  us  immediately,  if  we  do  not 
get  off. 

GABnENEtt.  Ay,  lads !  if  we  could  get  Mrs.  Abigal  well  laid, 
too — we  should  lead  merry  lives. 


Fortt 


a  liks 


tbSit'a  EtoaC  Bad  botd, 
dreadful  a»  a  scold. 


ACT  m. 

SCENE    I, 


iScene  open*,  and  dUeorers  Sir  Ghokob  in  Vbi.lum's  Qffi 

Sir  Qeoroe.     I  wonder  I  don't  hear  of  Vellum  yet     But  I   I 
I  bow  bis  wisdom  will  d(>  nothing  rashly.     The  fellow  has  b<^n  bo  ] 
<   ss'd  to  form  in  businesR,  that  it  ban  infected  hia  whole  o 
I  tton.     But  I  moat  not  find  fault  with  that  punctual  and  e 


w  ........... 

Jl3 

oebBTioar  which  has  been  of  so  much  uao  to  o: 

e ;  my  ostalo  is  the 

UeKerfor  it. 

Eiitir  Vellum. 

Well  Vellum,  I  in  impatient  to  hear  your  sue 

cess. 

Vellum.     Pirat,  let  me  lock  tlie  door. 

Sir.  George.     Wiil  your  lady  admit  me? 

Vellum.     If  thia  lock  is  not  nieuded  b 

0011,  it  will  he  quita 

epoilcd. 

Prithee  let  tlie  lock  alone  at  present,  and  an- 


dangerous — I  nmst  send  1 

le  mean  time  will  take  %  1 


Vbllum.     Delays 

for  the  smith  next  week- 
minute  of  it 

Sir  Gbosge.     What  says  your  kdy  ? 

Veu-dm.  This  pen  is  naught,  and  wants  mending — My  lady, 
did  yon  say  ? 

SiK  Geobge.     Does  she  admit  me  1 

Vellum.     I  hare  gain'd  admission  for  you  as  a  conjurer. 

SiK  George.  That's  enough  I  I'll  gain  admission  for  my 
self  as  a  husband.  Does  she  believe  there  is  any  thing  in  my 
art? 

Yelldu.     It  is  hard  to  know  what  a  woman  believes. 

SfR  George.     Did  she  ask  no  questions  about  me  ? 

Vellum.  Sundry — She  desires  to  talk  with  you  herself,  be 
fore  you  ent#"  apou  your  business. 

Sir  G»'..rge.     But  when  ? 

Velldm.     Immediately.     This  instant. 

Sir  George.     Fugh.     What  hast  thou  been  doing  all  thia    i 
while!     Why  didst  not  tell  me  so?     Give  me  my  cloak — havo 
you  yet  met  with  Ahigal  ? 

Vellum.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  witit 
her.     IJnt  we  have  interchanged  eome  languishing  glances. 

Sjk  George.     Let  thee  alone  for  that,  Vellum,  I  have  fot 


SKAHAS. 

merly  Been  tiee  ogle  her  throngli  thj  epeetodea.    Well  I 

is  a  most  venerable  cloak.     After  tlie  bosuiesy  of  this  tiaj  is  overJ 

I'll  make  thee  a,  present  of  it,     'Twill  beeome  thee  mightily. 

Vellum.  Ho,  he,  he  1  wou'd  yoa  make  a  eoujurer  of  yooc'l 
Bteward  ? 

Sib  Oeoroe.  Prithee  don't  be  jocular,  I'm  in  ha^te.  Hel^l 
me  on  with  my  beard. 

Vellum.  And  what  will  your  ho-nour  do  with  your  cast  J 
beard? 

SiK  Qeob-gb.     Why,  faith,  thy  gravity   wants   only  ench  i 
beard  to  it;  if  thou  would'et  wear  it  with  the  cloak,  thoa  would'aitl 
make  a  moat  complete  heathen  philosopher.     But  where's  mffl 

Vellpw.  a  fine  taper  stick  I  It  ia  well  chosen.  I  will  keep  J 
this  till  you  are  sheriff  of  the  county.  It  lb  not  my  custom  to  Is^M 
any  thing  be  lost. 

Sia  Geoegb.  Come,  Vellum,  lead  tbe  way.  You  must  in 
tioduce  me  to  your  lady.  Thou'rt  the  fittest  fellow  id  the  worlc 
to  be  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  a  conjurer. 

[Exeunt. 

Entiv  AuiGAL  crossing  the  stage,  "SmsEL  following. 


TmsEL.     Nabbj,  Nabby,  whither  so  faat  ? 

Abioal.     Keep  your  handa  to  yourself.     I'm  going  to  call  I 
the  steward  to  my  lady. 

Tinsel,     What  ?     Goodman  Twofold  ?     I  met  bim  waUunjj 
with  a  strange  old  fellow  yonder.     I  suppose  he  belongs  to  tho  I 
family  too.     He  looks  very  antirue.     He  must  be  soma  of  tlii| 
furniture  of  this  old  mansion-house. 

AsiQAL      What  does  the  man  mean  ?     Don't  think  to  palql 
e,  aajou  do  m;  laiy. 
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Tinsel. 

Prithee,  Nabby,  teU  me  one  thing ;  what's  the  Tea>rH 

8on  thou  art 

my  eocmy  ?                                                                     ^H 

AeioAt- 

Marry,  because  I'm  a  friend  to  my  lady.                    ^H 

T  IKS  EL. 

Boat  thou  see  any  thing  about  me  thou  doBt  not 

like  ?     Cum 

B  here,  huasy,  give  me  a  kiss :  don't  be  ill-natur'd. 

Abioal. 

Sir,  I  kuow  how  to  be  civil.     {Kisses  Ae/-.)— This 

rogue  will  carry  off  my  lady,  if  I  dont  take  care.                [Aside.  ^^ 

Tinsel. 

Thy  lips  are  as  soft  aa  velvet,  Abigal.     I  must  get^l 

thee  a  Lusband.                                                                                     ^| 

Abioal. 

Ay,  now  you  don't  speak  idly,  I  con  talk  to  you.      ^H 

Tinsel. 

I  have  one  in  my  eye  for  thee.     Dost  thou  lore  «^| 

young  luaty 

son  of  a  whore  ?                                                              ^H 

Abigal, 

Laud,  how  you  talk  I                                                   ^H 

Tinsel. 

This  is  a,  thundering  dog.                                ^^^^^H 

Abigal. 

What      be  f                                                   ^^^H 

T1N8KU 

Abioal. 

Ay  1  where  does  he  live  ?                              ^^^^H 

Tinsel. 

la  the  Eorse-Guards — But  he  has  one  fault  I  must  ^M 

tell  thee  at 

If  thou  canst  bear  with  that,  he's  a  mau  for  ihj  H 

purpose. 

fl 

AfllQAL. 

Pray,  Mr.  Tinsel,  what  may  that  be  ?                         H 

Tinsel. 

He's  but  five  and  twenty  years  old.                              ^H 

Abigal. 

'Tis  no  matter  for  his  age,  if  he  has  beea  well  edn-  ^| 

oatcd. 

H 

Tinsel. 

No  man  bettor,  child ;  he'll  tye  a  wig,  toss  a  dy^  H 

moke  a  pass 

and  swear  with  such  a  grace  as  would  make  thy  heart   ^t 

leap  to  hear  him.                                                                                    ^t 

Abigal. 

Half  these  accomplishments  will  do,  provided  ha  ^| 

baa  an  estate 

—Pray  what  has  he  ?                                                             ■ 

Tinsel. 

Not  a  farthing.                                                                 H 

Abigal. 

Pox  on  him,  what  do  I  give  him  the  hearing  for  1      ^| 

lAHd.M 

vol..  I 

Ess  t>RA»i.. 

^w      Tinsel.     Bat  as  for  that  I  wou'd  make  it  up  to  him. 

^^       AuiGAL      How? 

^F  TiwsEL.  Whj'  look  ye,  child,  as  soon  as  I  have  murried  tlij 
lady,  I  deBign  to  discard  this  old  prig  of  a  steward,  and  to  put 
this  honest  gentliiDian,  I  am  apeakiug  of,  into  his  place. 

Abigal.    {Aside.)     This  fellow's  a  fool^I'U  have  do  more  to 

Fto  liim. — Hark  1  my  ladj'a  a  coming  1 
Tinsel.     Depend  upon  it,  Nab,  I'll  remember  m;  promise. 
Abigal.      Aj,  and  so  will  I  too — to  jour  cost.  lAside. 

[Exit  Abigal. 
T[\SEL.  My  dear  is  purely  fitted  up  with  a  maid. — Bat  I 
11  rid  the  house  of  her. 
Lady.  Oh,  Mr.  Tinsel,  I  am  glad  to  meet  yon  here.  I  am 
going  to  give  you  an  entertainment,  that  won't  be  disagreeable  to 
a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  of  the  town. — There  may  be  something 
diverting  in  a  conversation  between  a  conjuror,  and  this  conceited 

Tinsel.  She  loves  me  to  distraction,  I  see  that.  (Aiitle.) — 
Prithee,  widow,  explain  thyself 

Ladv.     You  must  know  here  is  a  strange  sort  of  man  coiae 
to  town  who  undertakes  to  free  tiie  bouse  from  this  distm-banoe. 
The  steward  believes  htm  a  conjurer. 
H^v    TiNBHL.     Ay;  thy  steward  is  a  deep  one! 
^V      Lavy.     He's  to  be  here  immediately.     It  is  indeed  on  odd 
"l^re  of  a  man. 

Tinsel.  Oh  I  I  warrant  he  has  studied  the  black  art  I  Ha, 
ha,  ha  I  Is  he  not  an  Osford  scholar  ? — Widow,  thy  house  is  the 
most  (xtraordinarily  inhabited  of  any  widow's  thif  day  ia  Chris- 


Enter  Lai 


{ 


iendom — I  thiuk  tLy  four  chief  domestics  are — a  wither'd  Abigal 
— a  caperannuBted  steward — a  gliost — aud  a  eoujurer. 

Lady  {mimicking  Tinsel).  And  you  wou'd  Uave  it  inliabitod 
by  a.  fifth,  who  is  a  more  extriiordiuary  person  than  any  of  all 
these  four. 

Tinsel.  It's  a  sura  sign  a  woman  loves  you,  when  she  imi- 
tates your  manner.  {Aside.) — Thou'rt  very  smart,  my  dear.  But 
see  1  smoke  the  doctor. 

Enter  Vellum  and  Sir  George  in  his  conjurer's  habit. 

Vellum.  I  will  introduce  this  profound  person  to  yoar  lady- 
ship, and  then  leave  him  with  you — Sir,  this  is  her  lio-nour. 

Sir  George.     I  know  it  well.  {Exit  Vdlum, 

{Aside,  walking  in  a  musing  posture.)  That  dear  woman  1 
The  sight  of  her  unmans  me.  I  cou'd  weep  for  tenderness,  did 
not  I  at  the  same  time,  feel  an  indignation  rise  in  me,  to  see  that 
wretch  with  her:  and  yet  I  oannot  but  smile  to  see  her  in  the 
company  of  her  first  and  second  husband  at  the  same  time. 

Lasy.  Mr.  Tioeel,  do  yoo  speak  to  him ;  you  are  ns'd  to 
the  company  of  men  of  learning. 

TmaEL.  Old  gentleman,  thou  dost  not  look  like  an  inhabit* 
ant  of  this  world  j  I  suppose  thou  art  lately  eome  down  from  the 
stars.     Fray  what  news  is  stirring  in  the  Zodiac  ? 

Sm  George.  News  that  ought  to  make  the  heart  of  a  coward 
tremble.  Mars  is  cow  entering  into  the  first  house,  and  will 
shortly  appear  in  all  his  domal  dignities — 

Tinsel.     Mars  ?  Prithee,  Father  Grey-heard,  explain  thjselE 

SiB.  Geohqe.  Tiie  entrance  of  Mars  into  bis  liouae,  portends 
the  entrance  of  a  master  into  this  family — and  that  soon. 

Tinsel.  D'ye  hear  that,  widow  ?  The  stars  have  cut  me  out 
Cor  'hy  husband.     This  bouse  is  to  have  a  master,  and  that  soar. 


i  not  Mars  ver;  likri  a 
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'    — Hnrk  thee  old  Gadbury,  i 
call'd  Tom  Tinsel  ? 

Sir  Gkobgg.     Not  so  much  ab  Venos  is  like  Uiie  lady. 

Tinsel.     A  word  in  your  ear,  Doctor ;  tlieae  two  planets  yt 
be  in  ooiijuiiction  by  and  by ;  I  can  tell  jou  that. 

SiK  George  {nside, walking elixturb'd).  Curse  on  thia  !■ 
tinent  fop  I  I  ebalt  scarce  forbear  diBCovering  myself — Mat 
I  am  told  that  your  house  is  visited  with  strange  noiaes. 

Lady.  And  I  am  told  that  jou  can  quiet  them  I  must  o 
fcss  I  had  a  curiosity  to  sec  the  person  I  had  heard  so  much  of; 
and,  indeed,  your  aspect  shows  that  you  have  had  much  experi* 
enoe  in  the  world.     You  must  be  a  very  aged  man.  J 

8tit  Oeorge.  My  aspect  deceiTcs  you ;  what  do  you  think  w-fl 
my  real  age  ?  I 

Tinsel.  I  shou'd  guess  thee  within  three  years  of  Methnao-I 
lah.     Prithee,  tell  me,  waa't  not  thou  bom  before  the  flood  1  I 

Lady.  Truly  I  shou'd  guess  you  to  he  in  your  second  otm 
third  century.  I  warrant  you,  you  have  great  grand- children  with  M 
beards  of  a  foot  long.  I 

Sir  George.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  If  there  he  truth  in  man,  I  wu  I 
but  five  aud  thirty  last  August.  0  !  tho  study  of  the  occult  sei-  ■ 
ences  mnkes  a  luan'a  beard  grow  faster  thau  you  would  imagine.     I 

Lat>v.  What  an  escape  you  Lave  had,  Mr.  Tinsel,  that  yonfl 
were  not  bred  a  scholar  !  I 

Tinsel.  And  so  I  fancy,  Doctor,  thou  thlnU'st  me  an  illHfrfl 
rate  felloir,  bocanse  I  have  a  smooth  chin  ?  ■ 

Sir  GiioRGE.  Hnrk  ye,  air,  a  word  in  your  ear.  You  are  »■ 
nnfcomb  by  all  the  rules  of  physiognomy :  but  let  tiiat  be  a  sa^ 
«ret  between  you  and  me,  [^Aside  to  Tiniel,      I 

Lady.     Pray,  Mr.  Tinsel,  what  is  it  the  doctor  whispers  ?       I 

Tinsel.  Only  a  oonipliraent,  child,  upon  two  or  three  of  mjf.l 
features.     It  does  not  became  me  to  repeat  it.  ■ 


Tnj,  Dootor,  czainjiie  this  gentleman's  ftice,  and  ^11 
aae  his  fortnne. 

Sir  Geokge.     If  I  may  believe  tlie  lines  of  bis  face,  he  likes 
it  better  than  I  do,  or — thao  you  do,  fair  lady. 

Tinsel.     Widow,  I  Lope  now  thou'rt  oonvine'd  he'a  &  ebeat 

Ladi.     For  my  part  I  believe  lie's  a  witcL — -go  on  Doctor. 

Sir  George.     He  will  be  cross'd  in  lose  |  and  that  soon. 

TiNsei..     Prithee,  Doctor,  tell  tia  'Jie  truth.     Dost  not  thoa 
liTC  in  Moorficlds  ? ' 

Sir  Gboboe.     Take  my  word  for  it,  thou  shalt  r 
my  lady  Truman's  maiisiou-house. 

Tinsel.     Fray,  old  gentleman,  haat  thou  never  been  pluck'd 
by  the  beard  when  thou  wert  aaucy  ? 

Lady.     Nay,  Mr.  Tinael,  yon  are  angry  I    do  you  think  I 
trou'd  marry  a  man  that  darea  not  have  his  fortune  told? 

Sir  Geokgk.     Let  him  be  angry — I  matter  not — he  ia  but 
ahort-liv'd.     He  will  soon  die  of— 

TiNSGL.     Come,  come,  speak  oat,  old  Hocus,  he,  he,  he  !  this 
fellow  makes  me  burst  with  laughing.  [^fbrces  a  laugh. 

Sm  George.     He  will  soon  die  of  a  fright— or  of  the— let  ma 
gee  your  nose — Ay — 'tis  so  I 

Tinsel.  You  son  of  a  whore  I  I'll  run  ye  through  the  body. 
I  never  yet  made  the  sun  shine  through  a  conjurer — 

Lady.     Oh,  fy,  Mr.  Tinsel  I  you  will  not  kill  an  old  n 

Tinsel.     An  old  man  I  the  dog  says  he's  but  five  and  thirty. 

Lady.  Oh,  fy,  Mr,  Tinsel  1  I  did  not  think  you  could  ha^ 
been  so  passionate;  I  hate  a  passionate  maiL  Put  up  your  swoid, 
or  I  must  Dover  see  you  again. 

Tiita&i..     lilt,  ha,  ha  I  I  was  but  in  jest,  my  dear.     I  had  a 

Bedlam  had  been  n 
Um  Utter  fmn  tbe  geotleii 


mind  to  Lave  nudo  an  experiment  upon  tba  dootvB  bodj. 
would  Lut  have  drill'd  a  little  eyelet-hole  in  it,  and  baye  se 
whether  he  had  art  unou^'b  tfl  cliise  it  up  again. 

Sir  George.     Courage  is  but  ill  shewn  before  a  lady.     B 
know,  if  ever  I  meet  ibee  again,  thou  Bhalt  find  this  arm  can  wield  ] 
other  weapons  heaides  this  nund. 

TiNSEu     Ha,  ha,  ha  t 

Lady.  Well,  learned  sir,  you  are  to  give  a  proof  of  your  ar^  I 
not  of  your  courage.  Or  if  you  will  aliew  your  courage,  let  itJ 
be  at  nine  o'clock — for  that  ia  the  time  the  noiae  is  generallyfl 

Tinsel.  And  look  ye,  old  gentleman,  if  thou  dost  not  do  thy 
business  well,  I  can  tell  thee  by  the  little  skill  I  have,  that  thou 
wilt  be  toss'd  in  a  blanket  before  ten.  We'll  do  o 
to  send  thee  back  to  the  stars  again. 

Sin  George.  I'll  go  and  prepare  myself  for  the  ceremonies  1 
— And,  lady,  aa  you  espeet  they  ehou'd  succeed  to  your  wishes,  i 
treat  that  fellow  with  the  contempt  be  deserves. 

[^Exil   Sir  George. 

TinseIm     The  Bauoiest  dog  I  ever  tallc'd  with  ia  my  wbol»i| 


fa  I 

Ladt.     Methinka  1 
o  fool. 

TiNSEi..     No  fool  I 


e'a  a  diverting  fellow  ^  one  may  Bee  be'al 
Ay,  but  thou  dost  not  take  him  for  a 


Ladt.     Truly  I  don't  know  what  to  take  him  for;  I  am  it>>l 
Bolv'd  to  employ  him  however.     When  a  sickness  ie  deBpersitdl 
we  often  try  remedies  that  we  have  no  great  faith  in. 

Enter  Ahigal. 
Abigal.     Madam,  the  tea  is  ready  in  the  parlour  as  yoa  a»V 
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Coma,  Mr.  TiaBel,  we  may  there  talk  cf  tbis  subject 
more  at  leisure,  [^Exeunt  Lndy  and  Tinsel. 

AmcAL  sola.  Sure  never  any  lady  had  Huch  eervants  as  niina 
liaa  1  Well,  if  I  get  this  tbouan,iid  pound,  I  hope  to  have  soma 
of  my  own.  Let  me  see,  I'll  have  a  pretty  tight  girl — juat  such 
as  I  was  tea  yeare  ago  (I'm  afraid  I  may  say  twenty) — she  ehall 
dreas  me  and  flatter  me — for  I  will  be  flatter'd,  that's  pos  1  My 
ladj'fl  cast  suits  will  aerve  her  after  I  have  given  tliem  the  wear- 
ing. Besides,  when  I  am  worth  a  thousaud  pound,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly carry  off  the  steward — Madam  Vellum  ! — how  prettily  that 
will  sound  1  here,  briug  out  Madam  Vellum's  chaise — nay,  I  do 
not  know  but  it  may  be  a  chariot — It  will  break  t!ie  attorney's 
wife's  heart— for  I  shall  take  place  of  every  body  in  the  pariah 
but  -m.y  lady.  If  I  have  a  sou,  he  shall  be  call'd  Fantome.  But 
see  Mr.  Vellum,  as  I  could  wish.  I  know  his  humour,  and  will 
do  my  utmost  to  gain  bis  heart. 

Enter  Vellum  with  a  pint  of  sack. 
Vellum.     Mrs.  Abigal,  don't  I  break  in  upou  you  unseason- 

Abigal.  Ob,  no,  Mr.  Vellum,  your  visits  are  always  season 
able. 

Vellum  I  have  brought  with  mo  a  taste  of  fresh  Canary, 
which  I  think  ia  delicious, 

Abigal.     Pray  set  it  down — I  have  a  dram  glasa  just  by — 

I'll  pledge  you  ;  my  lady's  good  healtL 

Vellum.     And  your  own  with  it — sweet  Mrs.  Abigal, 
Abigal.     Pray,  good  Mr  Vellum,  buy  me  a  little  parcel  of 

tbis  sack,  and  put  it  under  the  article  of  tea — ^I  would  not  hava 

my  name  appisar  to  it. 

Vellun.     Mrs.   Abigal,  yonr  name  seldom  appears  in  m^ 
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bills- 'Wid  yet — if  you  will  allow  me  a  merry  expreirion — Ym 
have  been  ulwaya  in  my  books,  Mra.  Abigal.     Ua,  h&,  faal 

Abigal.  Ha,  ba,  ha !  Mr.  Vellum,  joa  are  such  a  dry  jeet- 
tng  man] 

Vellom,     Wliy,  truly,  Mrs.  Abigal,  I  haire  been  looking  a 
my  papers — and  I  find  you  have  been  a  long  time  my  debtor. 

AsiOAiu     Yonr  debtor  ;  for  wbat  Mr.  Vellum? 

Tellum.     For  my  beart,  Mrs.  Abigal — And  t 
will  not  be  balanc'd  between  us,  tUl  I  have  yours  in  excbange  i 
it     Ha,  ba,  ha  I 

Abigal.  Ha,  ha,  ba  I  You  ore  the  most  gallant  dun,  Mid 
Vellnm. 

Velluh.     But  I  am  not  ua'd  to  be  paid  by  words  only,  Mrs.1 
Abigal  I  when  will  you  be  out  of  my  debt  ? 

Abigal.     Oh,  Mr,  VeUum,  you  make  one  blush — My  humblcfl 
Bervtce  to  yon. 

Vellcm.  I  must  answer  you,  Mrs.  Abigal,  in  the  conntrj 
phrase — '  Your  love  is  sufficient.'     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Abigal.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  Well,  X  must  own  I  love  a  merryl 
man) 

Velldk.  Let  me  see,  how  long  19  it,  Mrs.  Abigal,  unoe  I 
first  broke  my  miud  to  you — It  was,  I  think,  Undecimo  GuUdtti 
— We  Lave  convcrs'd  together  these  fifteen  years — and  yet,  Mn 
Abigal,  I  must  drink  to  our  better  acquaintance.  He,  he,  hap* 
"Hits.  Abigal,  you  know  I  am  naturally  jocose. 

Abigal.     Ab,  you  men  love  to  make  sport  with  us  silly  c 

Vellum.  Mrs.  Abigal,  I  liavo  a  trifie  about  me,  which  ] 
wnu'd  willingiy  make  you  a  present  of.  It  is,  indeed,  but  a 
little  toy 

Abigal.     You  are  alwars  exoeedini^ly  obliging. 


Vellum.     It  ia  but  a  little  toy — Boaree  worth  your  aooept 

Abioal.  Pray  do  not  keep  me  in  suspeuae  ;  what  ia  it,  Mr. 
Vellum  ? 

Vellum.     A  silver  thimble. 

Abigal.     I  always  said  Mr.  Vellrnn  was  a  generous  Io»er. 

Vellum,  But  I  must  put  it  on  rayself,  Mrs.  Abigal — Von 
have  the  prettiest  tip  of  a  finger — I  must  take  the  freedom  to 
salute  it. 

Abioai..  Oh  fye  I  you  make  me  ashamed,  Mr.  Vellum  ;  haif 
can  you  do  ao  ?     I  protest  I  am  in  such  a  confasion. — 

[A  feign  d  struggle. 

Vellum.  This  finger  ia  not  the  finger  of  idlenesa ;  it  beara 
the  hoDOurable  scars  of  the  needle — But  why  are  you  ao  cruel  aa 
not  to  pare  your  nails  ? 

Abioal.  Oh,  I  vow  you  preea  it  so  hard  !  pray  give  me  my 
finger  again. 

Velldn.  Thia  middle  finger,  Mra.  Abigal,  haa  a  pretty 
neighbour — A   wedding  ring  would   become  it   mightily — He, 

Abioal.  You're  so  full  of  your  jokea.  Ay,  but  where  must 
I  find  one  for  it  ? 

Vellum.     I  design  this  thimble  only  as  the  forerunner  of  it, 
they  will  set  off  each  other,  and  are — indeed  a  twofold  emblem. 
The  first  will  put  you  in  mind  of  being  a  good  housewife,  and  the 
Ua,  ha,  ha  I 
lee  yoa  laugh  at  me. 
a  serious. 
1  had  quite  forsaken  me — I  am  sure 
ra  and  promiees  yov 


other  of  being  a  good  wife. 
Abigal.     Yes,  yes,  I  a 
Vellum.     Indeed  I 
AsrsAL.     I  thought  yc 

you  cannot  forget  the   many 

formerly  made  me. 

TxLLDV.     I  shou'd  aa  soo 


forgot  the  multl  plication  table. 


AsioAL.     I  hsve  always  taken  your  part  tefote^^Ti 
Veiuim.     You  liave  bo,  ftiid  I  have  item'd  it  m  my  memor 
Abisal.      For  I  have  always  iook'd  upon  ynnr  interest  as  mjl 


Vellum.     It  ia  nothing   but   your  eruelty  can  hinder  thenrl 
from  being  so. 

Abioal.  I  must  strike  while  the  iron's  hot.  (Aside.)-^ 
Wuil,  Mr.  Vellum,  there  is  no  refusing  yon,  you  have  such  a  b 
witch  ing  tongue  I 

Vellum.     How  ?  Speak  that  again  1 

Abiqal.     Why  then  in  plain  English,  I  love  you. 

Vellum.     I'm  overjoyed  I 

Abioal.     I  must  own  my  passion  for  you. 

Velldm.     I'm  transported!         [^Catches  her  in  his  arms. 

Abigal.      Dear  charming  man  1 

Vellum.  Thou  sum  total  of  all  my  happiness  I  I  shall  g 
extravagant  1  I  can't  forbear  1 — to  drink  thy  virtuous  inclination 
in  a  bumper  of  sack.  Your  lady  must  make  haEtc,  my  duck,  ( 
we  shall  provide  a  young  steward  to  the  estate,  1 
an  heir  to  it — prithee  my  dear,  does  she  intend  to  marry  A 
Tinsel  f 

Abigal.      Marry  him !    my  love,  no,  no  1    we  must  take  o 
of  that  1  there  would  be  no  staying  in  the  house  for  us  if  she  d 
That  young  rake-hell  wou'd  send  all  tho  old  servants  a  grazing 
You  and  I  ehou'd  be  discarded  before  the  honey-moon  was  i 

Vellum.     Prithee,  sweet  c 
thoughts  of  marriage  out  of  her 


{,  does  not  this  drum  put  I 


L,  my  dear,  if  it  be  well  manag'd,  will  bs 


Vellum. 

AlUOAl. 


thousand  pound  ii 

Ay,  say'st  thou  so,  my  t< 


9  good   t 
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1  and  wife — I  ought  to  conceal  n 


mean  almost  as  good  as  i 

thing  from  jou. 

Vellum.  Certainly  my  dove,  not  from  thy  yoke-fel!ow,  thy 
helpmate,  thy  onn  fleeh  and  blood  I 

Ahigal.  HuBh  I  I  hoar  Mr.  TiQsol'a  langh,  my  lady  and  ha 
are  coming  this  way;  if  you  will  take  a  turn  without,  I'll  tell  you 

I&e  whole  oo&triva:tce. 
Vkllfm.     Give  me  your  hand,  chicken. 
Abigal.     Here,  take  it,  you  have  my  heart  already. 
VELLrK.     We  shall  have  much  issue.  [ExfUTit, 


ACT  lY. 

SCENE    I. 
lave    certain   orders  to   give  you — and 


Vbllum.     John,  I  1 
therefore  be  attentive 

BuTLEK.  Attentive  I  Ay,  let  me  alone  for  that. — I  suppose 
he  means  being  sober.  lAside. 

Vellum.  You  know  I  have  always  recommended  to  you  a 
method  in  your  buainesa,  I  vouM  have  your  knives  and  forks, 
your  spoons  and  napkins,  your  plates  and  glasses,  laid  in  a 
method. 

Bdtler.  Ah,  Master  Vellum,  you  are  such  a  sweet  spoken 
man.  It  does  one's  heart  good  to  receive  your  orders. 

Vellum.  Method,  John,  makes  buainesa  easy,  it  banishes  all 
perpleiitj  and  confusion  out  of  families. 

Butler.     How  he  talks  I  I  cou'd  hear  him  all  day. 

Veli.um,     And  now,  John,  let  me  know  whether  your  table- 
Hen,  your  aide-board,  your  cellar,  and  every  thing  else  withic 


uarte^ 


your  pravince,  are  properly  and  metbodicallj  d.tpos'd  for  an 
tainracnt  tiija  eveuing. 

BttTLEH,     Master  Vellum,  tbey  Bhall  be  ready  at  a  qui 
of  ail  hour's  wnruiug.     But  pray,  sir,  is  this  eutertajtunent  to  be 
made  for  the  conjurer  ? 

Vellum.  It  is,  John,  for  tho  conjurer,  and  yet  it  is  not  for 
the  conjurer. 

Butler.  Why,  look  you  Slaater  Vellum,  if  it  is  for  the 
jnrer,  the  cook-maid  shou'd  have  orders  to  get  him  some  dii 
to  his  palate.     Perhaps   he  muy  like  a  little  brvmstone 

Vellum.  This  conjurer,  John,  is  a  complicated  creature,  i 
amphibious  animal,  a  person  of  a  twofold  nature — But  he  e 
and  drinks  like  other  men. 

Butler.  Marry,  Master  Vellum,  he  shou'd  eat  and  drink 
as  much  aa  two  other  men,  by  the  account  yon  give  of  him. 

Vellum.  Tby  cooceit  ia  not  amisa,  he  is  indeed  a  double 
man,  ha,  ha,  ha  I  ■ 

Butler.  Ha  I  I  undcratand  you,  he's  one  of  your  heria»<a 
phrodites,  a^  they  call  'em.  M 

Vellum.  Ho  ia  married,  and  he  ia  not.— He  bath  a.  beu^ 
and  he  hath  no  beard.     He  ia  old,  and  he  is  young.  "^ 

BuTLEK.  How  charmiugly  he  talks  I  I  fancy,  Master  Yet- 
lum,  you  cou'd  make  a  riddle.  The  same  man  old  and  yousgl 
How  do  jou  make  that  out,  Master  Vellum  ? 

Vellvm.     Thou  hast  heard  of  a  snake  casting  his  ^m,  uid^ 

recovering  bia  youth.     Such  is  this  sage  person.  I 

BuTLEK.     Nay,  'tis  no  wonder  a  coujurer  abou'd  be  like  a  aetifl 

Veli.dm.  When  he  has  thrown  aaide  the  old  conjoror^lM 
slongh  that  hangs  about  him,  he'll  come  out  as  fine  a  young  gt^H 
tlemao  aa  ever  waa  seen  in  this  house.  ^M 


BfTTLBR.     Does  he  intend  to  sup  in  his  slough  ? 
That  time  will  sLow. 

Well,  I  have  not  a  head  for  these  things.     Indeed, 
I  have  not  understood  one  word  you  havii  said  this 


Vei.1  um.  I  did  not  intend  thou  eliould'st — But  to  our  busi- 
neaa — Let  there  he  a  tahle  spread  in  the  great  hall.  Let  jour 
pots  and  glasses  be  wash'd,  and  in  a  readiness.  Bid  the  cook 
provide  a  plentiful  eupper,  and  see  that  all  the  servants  be  in 
their  best  liyeries. 

Butler.     Ay,  now  I  understand  every  word  you  say.     But  I 
hear  you  talk  a  little  in  that  t'other  way, 

I  shall  explain  to  thee  what  I  have  aaid  by  and 
:an  lay  two  piUows  upon  your  lady's  bed. 
Butler.     Two  pillows !  Madam  won't  sleep  upon  'em  both  I 
She  is  not  a  doable  woman  too? 

Vellum.  She  will  sleep  upon  neither.  But  hark,  Mra. 
Abigal !  I  think  I  hear  her  chiding  the  cook-maid. 

Butler.  Tlien  I'll  away,  or  it  will  be  my  turn  next;  sbe,  I 
am  sure,  speaks  plain  English,  one  may  easily  understand  every 
word  she  says.  ^ExiC  Butlnr. 

Vellum  sol'is. 

I  Velldm.  Servants  are  good  for  nothing,  unless  they  have  an 
opinion  of  the  person's  understanding  who  has  the  direction  of 
thorn — But  see  Mrs.  Abigal !  she  has  a  bewitching  countcnanee, 
I  wish  I  may  not  he  toiupted  to  marry  hei 


Vellom. 
by.— Bid  Sue 


food  earnest. 


JEnter    Abigal. 


Arioal.     Hal  Mr.  Vellum. 

VELLtm.     What  brings  my  sweet  one  hither  T 

AriioAL.     I  am  coming  to  speak  to  mj  l-cSftai  \)^\tt4.  "^i* 


^M      U4 

DRAMAS. 

"^^J 

^M       wainscot.     It  la  fit,  child,  ho  should  ha 

ve  aa  account  of  tiiia  oon 

^H         jurer,  tlmt  he  oiay  not  be  surpm 

•d. 

H              Velluu. 

That  would  be  aa  i 

much 

OS  thy  thousand  pound  !■ 

B          worth. 

M 

^M                 Ajiigal. 

I'll  speak  low — walls  hare  cars.                                   ^^M 

H 

[Pc 

H                        VSLL^K. 

But  hark  jou  duekliu  !  be  sure  jou  do  not  tell  hqiH 

^K         thut  I  tun  let  into  the  secret. 

■^ 

^H               Abigal. 

That's  a  good  one  i 

udeed 

.  1  as  if  I  should  ever  tell 

^H        what  passes 

between  you  and  me. 

H               Vellum. 

No,  no,  my  child. 

that 

must  not  be;  he,  he^hef 

^H        that  must  not  he  ;  he,  he,  he  1 

M 

^1              Akjcal. 

You  will  always  be 

wagg' 

m 

H              Vbllum. 

Adieu,  and  let  me 

1  heai 

■  the  result  of  youi   c<H^H 

^H        ference. 

1 

^H              Abigal. 

Ho,  »»  joule.™ 

Dueea 

1  soon  f  I  shall  think  it  oftfl 

^B        age  tin  I  see 

1  JOU  again. 

H               Vellum. 

Adieu  my  pretty  o 

ne. 

m 

H               Arigal. 

Adieu  sweet  Mr.  Vellum. 

■ 

H                     V^LLim. 

My  pretty  one — 

{As  hi  is  going  of ^^ 

^H              Abigal. 

Dear  Mr.  Vellum  1 

H 

^^L           Velluu. 

My  pretty  one ! 

[etitTtdl^,„.^M 

^H.^«*< 

Abigal 

sola. 

I 

^^^            Abioal. 

I  hare  him— if  I  ca 

a  but 

get  this  thousand  ponn^ 

H 

lFa)iiome , 

i;ivei  three  raps  upon  his 

^H 

drum  behind  the  toainseot. 

H              Abigal. 

Ha !  three  raps  upon  the  i 

drum  I  tlie  signal  Mr.  Fa» 

^H       tome  and  I  a^eed  upon,  when  he  had  a 

mind  to  speak  with  ma 

^P 

lEzntome  raps  again.    ^^ 

^H              Abical. 

Very  wqI,  I  hear 

you; 

come  fox,  come  out  a|^H 

^^     /our  bole. 

^^ 

■ 

^^H 

Scene  opens,  and  Fantome  comes  out. 

AuiLiAL.  Tou  m^ij  leave  your  drum  in  the  wardrobe,  till  you 
have  ooeasion  for  it. 

Fantome.  Well,  Mrs,  Abigal,  I  want  to  bear  wLat  is  a-doing 
in  the  worldf 

Abigal.  You  are  a.  very  inquiaitivs  apirit.  But  I  must  tell 
you,  if  you  do  not  take  tare  of  yourself,  jou  will  be  laid  thia 
evening. 

Fantome  I  have  overheard  something  of  that  matter.  Bnt 
let  me  alone  for  the  doctor — I'll  engage  to  give  a  good  account 
of  him.  I  am  more  in  pain  about  Tinsel.  When  a  lady's  in  ihe 
ease,  I'm  more  afraid  of  one  fop  than  twenty  conjurers, 

Abigal.  To  tell  yon  truly,  he  presses  his  attacks  with  so 
mnch  impudence,  that  be  has  made  more  progress  with  my  lady 
in  two  days,  than  you  did  in  two  montha, 

Fantome.  I  shall  attack  her  in  another  manner,  if  then 
caaat  but  procure  me  another  interview.  There's  nothing  makes 
a  lover  so  keeo,  as  being  kept  up  in  the  dark. 

Abigai..  Pray  no  more  of  your  distant  bowa,  your  respectfiil' 
oompliments — Really,  Mr.  Fantome,  you're  only  fit  to  make  lovo 
TOSS  a  tea-table. 

Fantome.  My  dear  girl,  I  can't  forbear  hugging  thee  for  thy 
good  advice. 

AnioAL.  Ay,  now  I  have  some  hopoa  of  you;  hut  why  don't 
n  do  so  to  my  lady  ? 

Fantome.  Child,  I  always  thought  your  lady  loved  to  be 
treated  with  respect. 

Ab  gal.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Fantome,  there  is  not  bo  great  a 
difference  between  woman  and  woman,  as  you  imagine.  Yon  see 
Insel  has  nothing  but  his  sanciness  to  recommend  him. 

Faktohe.     Tinsel  is  too  great  a  ooseomb  ta  WcK^dS\A^&. 


love — And  let  me  tell  thee,  ALigsI,  a  man  wbo  it 

passion,  makes  but  a  very  awkward  profession  of  it — But  I'll 

mend  my  luaoners. 

AuiGAi..  Ay,  or  you'll 
tutor  you  a  littlo  ;  suppose 
you'll  behave  yourself. 

Fantome.     I'm  afraid,  child, 
of  mammery. 

Abiojil.     Oh,  it  will  be  quickly 


iver  gain  a,  widow — Come, 

to  be  ray  lady,  and  let  me  see  hoy 


han't  time  for  such  a 


welL 


Truioan. 


rou  play  your  [ 
WLy  then,  dear  Mrs,  Ab — f  mewi  my  Laj 


(Xw«a  Act-.) 


Ay  I  but  yon  han't  saluted  me. 
That's  right ;  faitli    I   forgot  that  circnmstamw 
Nectar  and  Ambruaia  I 

Abigal.     That's  very  well — 

Fantome.     How  long  must  I  be  condemned   to  langnislifl 
when  shal!  my  Bufferings  have  an  end  I     My  life  I  my  happin 
my  all  ia  wound  up  la  you — 

Abioal.     Well !  why  don't  you  squeeze  my  hand  ? 

Fantome.     What,  thus? 

Abigal.  Thus  ?  Ay — Now  throw  your  arm  about  my  n 
dle^  hug  me  closer. — You  are  not  afraid  of  hurting  me  I  S 
pour  forth  a  volley  of  rapture  and  nonsense,  till  you  are  out 
breath. 

Fantome.  Transport  and  ocatasy  1  where  am  1 1  —my  life, 
bllsa  1 — I  rage,  I  bum,  I  bleed,  I  die 

Abigal.     Go  on,  go  on. 

Fantome.     Flames  and  darts — Bear  me  to  the  gloomy  shadn 
rocks  and  grottoes — flowers,  zephyrs,  and  purling  streams. 

Abigal,  Oh  I  Mr,  Fantome,  you  have  a  tongue  would  i 
a  vestal  I     You  were  bom  fot  the  ruin  of  our  sex. 


'antome.     Ttia  will  do  then,  Abigal  ? 

Abjuai.,  Ay,  this  is  talliing  Uko  a  lover.  Thongb  1  only 
represent  luj  lady,  I  take  a  pleasure  in  hearing  jou.  Well,  o' 
my  conscience  when  a  man  of  acnee  has  a  little  dash  of  the  cox- 
oonib  in  him,  no  woman  can  fsist  LIm,  Go  ou  at  this  rate,  and 
the  thousand  pound  is  as  good  as  in  my  pocket. 

Fantome.  I  shall  think  it  an  age  till  I  have  an  opportunity 
of  putting  thia  leaaon  iu  practice. 

Abigal.  You  may  do  it  bood,  if  you  make  good  use  of  your 
time  ;  Mr.  Tinsel  will  he  here  with  my  lady  at  eight,  and  at  nine 
the  conjurer  is  to  take  you  in  hand. 

Fantome.     Let  me  alone  with  both  of  them, 

Abigai,.  Well  1  fore-waro'd,  fore  arm 'd.  Get  into  your  box, 
■nd  I'll  endeavour  to  dispose  every  thing  in  your  favour. 

[^Fanioine  goes  in.     Exit  Abigal. 

Enter  Vet.i.um. 

VELtniw.  Mrs.  Abigal  is  withdrawn. — I  was  in  hopeu  to 
have  heard  what  passed  between  her  and  her  invisible  corres- 
pondent. 

Enter  Tinsel. 

Tinsel.     Veljum  1     Vellum  I 

VEtLUM.     Vellum!     We  arc,  methinks,  very  familinr  ;  I  am 
not  used  to  be  called  so  by  any  but  their  ho-noura.      (Aside.) 
-What  would  you,  Mr.  Tinsel  ? 
Tinsel.     Let  me  beg  a  favour  of  thee,  old  gentleman. 
Vellum.     What  is  that,  good  air  ? 
Tj.\sel.     Prithee,  run  and  fetch  me  the  rent-roll  of  thy  ladj'a 

Vellum,     The  ront-roll  ?  J 


Ay,  the  rent-roll  l'*cfo3 


Tinsel.     The  rent-roll ! 
stuid  wbat  tbat  means  ? 

Vellum.     Wby  ?  bave  you  tliougtrs  of  purohssing  of  it  2 

Tinsel.  Thou  hast  hit  it,  old  boy ;  thut  is  my  very  inteaJ 
tion. 

Vellum.     The  purchase  will  be  cooeider 

TiHHEL.  And  for  that  reaaoo  I  have  bid  thy  lady  very  high— •J 
She  is  to  haT3  do  less  for  it  than  this  entire  person  of  mine. 

Vellum.     la  jour  whole  estate  peraonal,  Mr.  Tinsel?— 
be,  he ! 

Tinsel.     Why,  you  queer  old  dog,  you  don't  pretend  to  j 
d'ye  1     Look  ye,  Vellum,  if  you  think  of  being  continued  my  Blew  1 
«rd,  you  must  learn  to  walk  with  your  toes  out. 

Vellum.     An  inaoleat  companion !  [Anide, 

TiHSBL.  Tbou'rt  confounded  rich,  I  see,  by  tLat  dangling  of  I 
thy  arms. 

Vellum.     An  ungracious  bird  I  [^Aside. 

Tinsel.     Thou  shalt  lend  me  a  couple  of  thouaaod  pounds. 

Velldm.     A  very  profligate  !  lAsirle. 

Ttnsel.  Look  ye,  Vellum,  I  intend  to  bo  kind  to  you — I'Kl 
borrow  some  money  of  you. 

Vellum.  I  cannot  but  smile  to  consider  the  disappoiatmentd 
this  young  fellow  will  meet  with  ;  I  will  make  myself  merry  with] 
him.  {Aside.)  And  so,  Mr.  Tinsel,  you  promise  you  will  be  ^M 
very  kind  master  to  me  ?  [Stifling  a  laugh. 

Tinsel.  What  will  you  give  for  a  life  in  the  bouse  yonfl 
live  in  ? 

Vellum.  What  do  you  think  iif  five  hundred  pounds  ? — Ha  ] 
ba,hB! 


give  you — And  l4 


Tinsel. 

That's  too  little. 

Vellus 

1.      And  yet  it  is  moi 

e  than  I  shall 

will  offer  yi 

}u  two  reasons  for  it. 

TmsEL.     Prithee,  wliat  are  they  ? 

Vellum.  First,  becnuaQ  the  tonement  is  not  in  your  d!» 
posal ;  and,  secondlj,  because  it  never  will  oe  in  your  disposal ; 
and  so  fare  you  well,  good  Mr.  TinaeL  Ha,  ha,  ha  t  You  will 
pardon  me  for  being  jocular.  [Exit  Vellum. 

TiKSEL.  Thia  rogue  ia  aa  saucy  as  the  conjurer;  I'll  b» 
iiang'U  if  they  are  not  a-kia. 

£tUcr  Lady. 

Ladt.  Mr.  Tinsel  I  what,  all  alone  ?  You  free-thinkers  are 
great  admirers  of  aolitude. 

Tinsel.  No,  faith,  I  have  been  talking  with  thy  steward  ;  & 
Tery  groteaque  figure  of  a  Jellow,  the  very  picture  of  one  of  owe 
beochera.     How  can  you  bear  his  conversation  ? 

Lauy.  I  keep  hiin  for  my  steward,  and  not  my  companion. 
He's  a  sober  man. 

Tinsel.  Yes,  yes,  he  looks  like  a  put — a  queer  old  dog  as 
ever  I  saw  in  my  life  :  we  muat  turn  him  off,  widow.  He  cheatf 
tbce  confoundedly,  I  see  that. 

Lauy.  Indeed  you're  miataken,  he  has  always  had  the  repu 
tation  of  being  a  very  honest  maji. 

Tinsel.     What,  I  suppoae  he  goea  to  churuh. 

Lady.     Qoes  to  churcb  I  so  do  you  too,  I  hope. 

Tinsel.     I  would  for  once,  widow,  to  make  sure  of  you. 

Ladv.  Ah,  Mr.  Tinsel,  a  huaband  who  would  not  oontinua 
to  go  thither,  would  quickly  forget  the  promiaea  he  made  there. 

Tinsel.  Faith,  very  ionoceat,  and  very  ridiculous  1  Well 
then,  I  warrant  thee,  widow,  thou  would'st  not  for  the  world 
marry  a  Sabbath -briiaker  I 

Ladt.  Truly,  they  generally  come  to  a  bad  end.  I  remembw 
the  conjurer  told  you  you  were  ahort-liv'd. 

Tinsel.     The  oonjorer  I  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 


Ladt.    Indeed  yoa're  very  witty  I 

Tinsel.     ludeed  you're  very  handsome. 

IKisses  /lei  hand. 

Ladt.     I  wish  the  fool  does  not  love  niel  [Aside. 

TmsEL.  Thou  art  the  idol  I  adore.  Here  moBt  I  pay  my  J 
devotion — Prithee,  widow,  hast  tiioa  any  timber  upon  tby  1 
estate  ? 

Lady.    The  most  impudent  fellow  I  ever  met  with.     \^Aside. 
lEEL.    I  titke  notice  thou  hast  a  great  deal  of  old  plate  Lera 
I  in  the  bouse,  widow. 

Ladt.     Mr,  Tinsel,  you  are  a  very  observing  n 

Tinsel.  Thy  large  silver  oistorn  would  make  a  very  good 
coach ;  and  half  a  dozen  salvers  that  I  eaw  on  the  side-board, 
might  be  turn'd  into  six  as  pretty  Lorscs  as  any  that  appear  ia 
the  ring. 

Lady.  Tou  have  a  very  good  fancy,  Mr.  Tinsel — Whai  ] 
pretty  transformations  you  could  make  in  my  house— But  I'll  see  J 
■where  'twill  end. 

Tinsel.  Then  I  observe,  child,  you  have  two  or  three  ser-  1 
vices  of  gilt  plate;  we'd  eat  always  in  China,  my  dear 

Labv.  I  perceive  you  are  an  excellent  manager — How  quickly  | 
you  have  taken  an  inventory  of  my  goods  I 

TiHSEL.  Now,  hark  ye,  widow,  to  show  you  the  love  that  I  | 
have  for  you — 

Lady.     Yery  well,  let  me  hear. 

Tinsel.  You  have  an  old-fiiahioned  gold  oaudle-oup,  with  the  ] 
I  figure  of  a  saint  upon  the  lid  on't. 

Lady.     I  have  :  what  then  ? 

TiMSEL.  Why,  look  ye,  I'd  sell  the  caudle-cup  with  the  olclJ 
I  saint  for  as  much  money  as  they'd  fetch,  which  I  would  oouTert'l 
I   [nto  a  diamond  buckle,  and  make  you  a  present  of  it. 

Lady.      Oh,  yon  are  generous   to  an  extravagance.      Botf  J 
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pray,  Mr,  TinBol,  don't  diepoBe  of  my  gooda  before  yon  are  bi 
of  my  perBon.  I  find  j  im  have  taken  a  great  affection  to  i 
moYeableB. 

TiKsEL.     My  dear,  I  love  every  thing  that  belongs  to  yon. 

Lady.     I  see  yon  do,  air,  you  need  not  make  any  protes 
tions  upon  that  subject. 

Tinsel.  Pho,  pbo,  my  dear,  we  are  growing  Berions ;  andj^ 
let  me  tell  yon,  that's  the  very  neit  step  to  being  duU.  Come, 
that  pretty  face  wae  never  made  to  look  grave  with. 

Ladt.  Believe  me,  sir,  whatever  you  may  think,  marriage  iS' 
a  BcriouB  s abject. 

Tinsel.     For  that  very  reason,  my  dear,  let  us  get  over  It 

Ladt.  I  shou'd  be  very  much  in  haste  for  a  husband,  if  I 
married  within  fourteen  months  after  Sir  George's  deoease. 

TiKSEL.     Ffay,  my  dear,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  ;  dost  noi; 
thou  think  that  Sir  George  is  as  dead  at  present,  to  all  inl 
and  purposes,  as  he  will  be  a  twelvemonth  hence  ? 

Ladt.     Yes;  but  decency,  Mr.  Tinsel — 

TINSEL.     Or  dost  thou  think  thou'lt  be  more  a  widow 
than  thou  art  now  7 

Lady.     The  world  would  say  I  never  lov'd  my  first 
band. 

Tinsel.     Ah,  my  dear,  they  won'd  say  yon  lov'd  your  second  J 
and  they  wou'd  own  I  deserv'd  it,  for  I  ehall  love  thee  moi 
ordinately. 

Lady.     But  what  wou'd  people  think  ? 

Tinsel.  Think  1  why  they  wou'd  think  thee  the  min 
widow-hood, — That  a  woman  shou'd  live  fourteen  whole  months 
after  the  decease  of  her  spouae,  without  having  engaged  herself 
Why,  about  town,  we  know  many  a  woman  of  quality's  second 
husband  several  years  before  tht  death  of  the  first. 
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Ladt.     Ay,  I  koow  you  wits  have  j  lur  CommtS 
i^ion  tu  poor  widows. 

Tinsel.  I'll  tell  you  a.  story,  widow  ;  I  know  a  certain  1 
who,  considerhig  the  craiiDess  of  Ler  husband,  had,  in  case 
mortality,  engaged  herself  to  two  young  fellowa  of  my  acquaint'  I 
auce.  They  grew  such  desperate  rivals  for  her,  while  ber  hus-  I 
band  was  ativo,  that  one  of  them  pink'd  the  t'other  iu  a  duel  I 
But  the  good  lady  was  no  aooner  a  widow,  but  what  did  my  liow-  J 
sger  do  ?  Why  faith,  being  a  woman  of  honour,  she  married  %  1 
third,  to  whom,  it  seems,  she  bad  givon  her  first  promisi 

Ladt.     And  this  is  a  true  story  upon  your  own  knowledge  ?  J 

TiMSEL.     Every  tittle,  as  I  hope  to  be  raarry'd,  or  never  b&- 1 
lievQ  Tom  Tinse.' 

Ladt.     Pray,  Mr.  Tinsel,  do  you  oall  this  talking  like  a  wit,  1 
or  like  a  rake  ? 

Tinsel.     Innocent  enough,  He,  he,  ho  1     Why  I  where's 
differenoe,  my  dear  ? 

Lady.     Yes,   Mr.  Tiuael,  the  only  man  I  ever  loved  in 
life,  bad  a  great  deal  of  the  one,  and  nothing  of  the  oUter  lE' 

Tinsel.     Nay,  now  you  grow  vapourish ;    thou'lt  1 
&ncy  thou  hear'st  the  drum  by  and  by. 

Ladt.     If  you  bad  been  here  last  night  about  this  time,  you  I 
would  not  have  beeu  bo  merry. 

Tinsel.     About  this  time,  say'st  thou  ?     Come,  faith,  for  tho  1 
humour's  sake,  we'll  sit  down  and  listen.  . 

Ladt.     I  will,  if  you'll  promise  to  be  ai 

Tinsel,     Serious  I  never  fear  me,  child.     Ha,  ba,  ha  I     Doat  J 
not  hear  him  ? 

Ladt.     You  break  your  word  already.     Pray,  Mr.  Tinsel,  doj 
yon  laugh  ti,  thow  your  wit  or  your  tooth  ? 

TiKEEL.     Why,  both  I  my  dear  —  I'm  glad,  however,  that  sha  I 


hta  iakea  notice  of  my  teetli.  {Aside.)  But  you  look  serious, 
child;  I  fancy  thouhear'at  tUe  druiDj  dost  not? 

Lady.     Dou't  talk  bo  rashly. 

Tinsel.  Why,  my  dear,  you  ooii'd  not  look  more  frighted  if 
voa  had  Lucifer's  drum-ranjor  in  your  house. 

Lady.  Mr,  Tinsel,  I  must  desire  to  see  you  no  more  in  it, 
if  yon  do  not  leave  this  idle  way  of  talking. 

Tinsel.  Child,  I  thought  I  had  told  you  vhat  is  my  opiniou 
of  spirits,  as  we  were  drinking  a  dish  of  ten  bat  just  now. — 
There  is  no  such  thing,  I  give  thee  my  word. 

Lady.  Oh,  Mr.  Tinsel,  your  authority  must  be  of  great 
weight  to  those  that  know  you. 

TmsEL.  For  mj  part,  ehild,  I  have  made  myself  easy  in 
those  points. 

Lady.  Sure  nothing  was  ever  like  this  fellow's  vanity,  but 
his  ignorance.  [Aside. 

Tinsel.  I'll  tell  thee  what,  now,  widow  —  I  wou'd  engage 
by  the  help  of  a  white  sheet  and  u  peony-worth  of  link,  in  a  dark 
night,  to  frighten  you  a  whole  country  village  out  of  their  senses, 
and  the  vicar  into  the  bargain.  {Drum  beats.) — Hark!  hark! 
what  noise  is  that  1     Heaven  defend  na  I  this  is  more  than  faaoy. 

Ladt.     It  beats  more  terrible  than  ever. 

Tinsel.  'Tis  very  dreadful  1  What  a  dog  have  I  been  to 
Bpeak  against  my  conscience,  only  to  show  my  parts ! 

Lady.  It  comes  nearer  and  nearer,  I  wish  you  have  not 
Biigei'd  it  by  your  foolish  discourse. 

Tinsel.  Indeed,  madam,  I  did  not  speak  from  my  heart;  I 
hope  it  will  do  me  no  hurt  for  a  little  harmless  raillery. 

Lady.  Harmless,  d'ye  call  it  ?  it  beats  hard  by  ua,  as  if  it 
wou'd  break  through  the  walL 

Tinsel  What  a  devil  had  I  to  do  with  a  white  sheet  T— 
(Scene  opens  and  disctriers  IFhntome.)     Meroyonnsl  ita^^uft 


Ladt.     Oh  I  'tis  he  I  'tis  he  himself,  'tis  Sir  O«orgc     'tis  mj 
hoBbaDcL  [Site  Jainis. 

TwsEt.  Now  wou'J  I  give  ten  thousand  pound  that  I  were 
n  town.  {FanJome  adounces  to  him  drumming.) — I  beg  ten 
housuiid  pardons.  I'll  never  talk  at  this  rate  any  more.  {Fhrt' 
OTJie  still  advances  druinming.) — By  niy  soul,  Sir  George,  I  waa 
lot  in  earnest,  (falls  on  his  knees)  have  compassion  on  my  youth, 
I  and  consider  I  am  but  a  coxconib — {fhn/ame  points  to  die  door.) 
But  eeo  ha  waves  mo  off— ay,  with  all  niy  heart — What  a  devil 
had  I  to  do  with  \i  nhite  sheet  ?  [^Me  steals  off"  the  sti 
mendifig  his  pace  as  tlie  dru-m  //eats. 

Faktohs.     The  scoundrel  is  gone,  and  has  left  his  miatreSA 
behind  him.     I'm  mistiiken  If  he  makes  love  ii 
more.      I  have  now  only  the  conjurer  to  deal  with.      I  don't 
question  but  I  shall  make  his  revereuoe  scamper  as  fast  as  thsi 
lover      And.   then    the   day's   my  own.     But   the    servants  a 
Ooming.     I  must  get  into  my  cupboard.  [^He  goes  in. 

Enter  Abigal  aftd  ServaTtts. 
U-aiGAh.  Oh  my  poor  lady  !  This  wicked  drum  has  frighted 
Mr.  Tinsel  out  of  his  wita,  and  my  lady  into  a  swoon.  Let  me 
bend  her  a  little  forward.  She  revives.  Here,  carry  her  into 
the  fresh  air,  and  she'U  recover.  {Thuy  carry  h 
a  little  barbarous  to  my  lady,  but  'tis  all  for 


I 

levil  ^H 

I 


0  well.*  that  s 


!  angry 


,  if  ehdl 


knew  what  I  was  to  get  by  it.     And  if  any  of  her  friiuds  ehau'jfl 
blame  me  for  it  hereafter, 

ni  olnp  my  hand  upon  my  pnrse  sec!  tell  'bio, 
Tvu  fur  a  Uiuiuand  pouad  aotl  Mr.  Yellum. 


EnttT  Sir  Georoe  in  liii  conjurer'g  fialit,  the  Bi'tleb  tiuire/iing 
be/ore  kim  iaith  liee  large  eandlet,  and  the  tieo  StreanU  eemittg 
a/ltr  Kim,  one  bringing  a  little  table,  and  another  a  chaw. 

Bdtleb.  Aa't  please  your  worship,  Mr.  Conjurer,  tha 
Btoward  has  given  all  of  u3  orders  to  do  whatsoever  you  shall  bid' 
UH,  and  to  pay  you  the  same  respect  aB  if  you  were  our  master. 

Sill  Geoege.     Thou  say'st  welL 

GAnDENER.  Ad'I  please  your  conjurership's  worship,  shall  1 
set  the  table  down  here  ? 

Sir  George.     Here,  Peter. 

Gabdenee.     Peter  I — he  knows  my  name  by  hia  leamtng. 
[Afide. 

Coachman.  I  hove  brought  you,  reverend  sir,  the  largest' 
elbow-chair  in  the  hoase  ;  'tis  that  the  steward  sits  in  when  be 
holds  a  court. 

Sir  GEOBiJE.      Place  it  there. 

BnTLER.     Sir,  will  jou  please  to  want  any  thing  else? 

Sir  George.      Paper,  and  a  pea  and  ink. 

Butler.  Sir,  I  believe  we  have  paper  that  is  fit  for  yoOL 
purpose!  my  lady's  moaruing  paper,  that  is  black'd  at  the  edgSK. 
— wou'd  you  chuae  to  write  with  a  orow  quill? 

Sir  George.     There  is  none  better, 

Butler.  Coaobnian,  go  fetch  the  paper  and  standish  oul  of 
the  little  parlor. 

Coachman.     ( To  the  Gardener.)     Peter,  prithee  do  thou 
■Jong  with  me — I'm  afraid — You  know  I  went  with  you  last 
night  into  the  garden,  when  the  cook-maid  wanted  a  handful  of 
parsley. 
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BoTLER.    Why,  yoo  don't  think  I'll  stay  mth  the 

by  mjielf  I 

Gardener  Come,  we'll  all  three  go  and  fetch  the  pen  and 
ink  together.  [Exeunt  Servants. 

Sir  George    solus.     There's   nothing,    I   see,  makes   bu 
Htrong  aJliancea  ae  fear.     These  fellows  are  all  enterd   into  & 
confederacy  againet  the  ghost.     There  must  be  abundance  of  basi- 

>a  done  in  the  family  at  this  rate.  But  here  comes  the  triple 
alliaDce.  Who  could  have  thioght  these  three  rogues  cou'd 
bave  found  each  of  'em  an  employment  in  fetching  a  pen  and  ink! 

Enier   Gardener   tnth  a  sfieet  of  paper,   Goacbuam  with  a 
itandish,  and  Butler  viilk  a  pen. 

Gardener.     Sir,  there  is  your  paper. 
.  Coachman.     Sir,  there  is  your  stMidiah, 

BuTLEtt.  Sir,  there  is  your  crow-quill  pen — I'm  glad  I  have 
■got  rid  on't  [Asi<le. 

Ga-BDEnbr.  .  He  forgets  that  he's  to  make  a  eircle — [Aside.) 
Doctor  shall  I  help  you  to  a  bit  of  chalk  ? 

Sis  George.     It  is  no  matter. 

Butler,  Look  ye,  sir,  I  show'd  yon  the  spot  where  he'B 
heard  ofteuest,  if  your  worship  can  but  ferret  him  out  of  that  old 
wall  in  the  nest  room — 

Sir  Gbosqe.     We  Mhall  try. 

Gardener.  That's  right,  John.  Hia  worship  must  let  fly 
all  his  learning  at  that  old  wall. 

BoTLER.     Sir,  if  I  was  worthy  to  advise  you,  I  wou'd  have  a 
liottle  of  good  October  by  me.     Shall  I  set  a  cup  of  old 
at  your  elbow  ? 

Snt  George.     I  thank  thee— we  shall  do  without  it. 

Gakdeker.     John,  he  seems  a  very  good-natur'd  man  for  •, 
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BoTLEft.     I'll  take  this  opportunity  of  inquiring  aftei  a  bit 
of  plate  I  liave  lost.     I  fancy,  wbibt  he  ia  in  my  lady'fi  pay,  one 
may  hedge  in  a  question  or  two  into  t!ic  bargain.     Sir,  Sir,  may    ^^ 
ft  word  in  your  ear  ? 
B  Geohge.     What  would'at  thou  ! 

BuTLEB.     Sir,  I  know  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  I  lost  o 
my  silver  spoons  last  week. 

Sin.  George.     Mark'd  with  a  swan's  neck — 

Bdtler.  Mylady'aorest  I  He  knows  every  thing.  (Aside)' 
How  would  your  worship  advise  rae  to  recover  it  again  ? 

Sm  George.     Hum! 

BnTLER.     What  must  I  do  to  come  at  it  ? 

Sir  George.      Drink  nothing  but  small-beer  for  a  fortnight- 

BuTLER.     Small-beer  I      Rot-gut  I 

Sjr.  George.  If  thou  drink's t  a  single  drop  of  ale  before 
fifteen  days  ore  eupir'd — it  is  aa  much — as  thy  apoon — ia  worth. 

Butler.     I  shall  never  recover  it  that  way  ;  I'll  e'en  buy  k 

CoACHMAM.     D'ye  mind  how  they  whisper  ? 

GiRDENEB.  I'll  be  hang'd  if  he  be  not  asking  him  aoraetbing  ■ 
about  Nell — 

OoAcHHAN.  I'll  tako  this  opportunity  of  putting  a  question 
to  him  about  poor  Dobbin :  I  fancy  he  oon'd  give  me  better- 
counsel  than  the  farrier. 

Butler.  { To  the  Gardener.)  A  prodigious  man  1  he  knows 
every  thing ;  Now  is  the  time  to  find  out  thy  pick-axe, 

Garsenee.  I  have  nothing  to  give  him :  does  he  not  expect 
to  have  his  hand  croas'd  with  silver?  ' 

Coachman.  (To  Sir  George.)  Sir,  may  a  man  venture  to 
•wk  yon  a  question  ? 

Sfr  George.     Aak  it 


CoACHHAX.  I  hare  a  poor  hone  in  tlie  ftaUo  tliml^  be- 
witched — 

8uL  George.     A  baj  gelding. 

Coachman.     How  eoold  he  know  that  ? —  [JLnde 

Sir  George.     Bought  at  Banhnry. 

GoACHXAX.     Whew — so  it  was  o'  raj  oonscienee.     [  Wkisiief 

Sir  George      Six  years  old  last  Lamraas. 

CoACHMAX.  To  a  daj.  {Aside.)  Now,  sir,  I  .wonld  know 
whether  the  poor  beast  is  bewitch'd  by  Goody  Cronch,  or  CK>odj 
Flyc? 

Sir  George.     Neither. 

Coachman.  Then  it  mnst  be  Goody  Gorton !  for  she  is  the 
next  oldest  woman  in  the  parish. 

Gardener.     Hast  thou  done,  Robin  ? 

Coachman.  {To  the  Gardener.)  He  can  tell  thee  any 
thing. 

Gardener.  {To  Sir  George.)  Sir,  I  wou'd  beg  to  take 
you  a  little  further  out  of  hearing — 

Sir  George.     Speak. 

Gardener.  The  Butler  and  I,  Mr.  Doctor,  were  boi^  of  us 
ID  love  at  the  same  time  with  a  certain  person. 

Sir  George.     A  woman. 

Gardener.     How  could  he  know  that  ?  [^Astde, 

Sir  George.     Go  on. 

Gardener.  This  woman  has  lately  had  two  children  at  a 
birth. 

Sir  George.     Twins. 

Gardener.  HProdigious  !  where  could  he  hear  that  ?    \Aside, 

Sir  George.     Proceed. 

Gardener.  Now,  because  I  us'd  to  meet  her  sometimes  in 
the  garden,  she  has  laid  them  both-r- 

SiR  George.     To  thee. 


Gaildenek.  What  a  power  of  learning  he  muat  have  1  he 
knows  every  thing.  ^Aside. 

Sir  Georoe.     Hast  thou  done  ? 

Gabdensb.  I  would  desire  to  know  whether  I  am  really 
father  to  them  botL. 

Sm  Geokge.  Stand  before  aie,  let  me  Burvej  thee  round. 
{Lays  his  wand  upon  his  he.ad  atid  makes  him  turn  about.) 

CoACBHAN.  Look  yonder  John,  the  ailly  dog  is  turning 
about  under  the  conjurer'a  wand.  If  be  has  been  Baucy  to  hiai|, 
we  shall  see  him  puff'd  off  lu  a  whirlwind  immediately. 

SiEt  Gbokoe.     Twins  dost  thou  aay  1     IStill  turning  him. 

Gardener.     Ay,  are  they  both  mine  d'ye  think  ? 

Sir  George.     Own  but  one  of  them. 

Gahbener.     Ah,  but  Mrs.  Abigal  will  have  me  take  eara 
them  both — she's  always  for  the  Butler — If  my  poor  master  Sir 
George  bad  been  alive,  he  wou'd  have  made  him  go  halves  with 

Sib  George.     What,  was  Sir  George  a  kind  master  ? 

Gar-deneb.     Was  he  I  ay,  my  fellow-servants  will  bear  t 
tritneas. 

Sir  Georoe.     Did  ye  loveSir  George  1 

Butler.     Every  body  lov'd  him — 

Coachman.     There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  pariah  at  t 
news  of  his  death — 

Gardener.     He  was  the  beet  neighbour — 

Bdtlee.     The  kindest  busband— 

GoAOBMAN.     The  truest  friend  to  the  poor — 

BiTTLER,  My  good  lady  took  on  mightily, -ve  all  thought  it 
wou'd  have  been  the  death  of  her— 

Sir  Gi^orge.  I  protest  these  fellows  melt  me  I  I  think  the 
time  long  till  f  am  their  master  again,  that  I  may  be  kind  to 
them.  [Aside. 


1 


Enter  Vellcm- 

Vellum.  Have  you  pruriiled  the  doctor  ev'ry  thing  he  has 
oceasiOQ  for  ?  if  bo — jou  may  depart, 

{Exeunt  Servants. 

Sir  George.  I  can  as  yet  see  uo  hurl  ia  my  wife's  be- 
havionr  ;  but  still  have  some  certain  pangs  sod  doubts,  that  are 
natural  to  the  heart  of  a  fond  man.  I  must  take  the  advantage 
of  my  disguise  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied.  It  wou'd  neither  be 
for  her  happincBS,  nor  mine,  to  make  myself  known  to  her  till  I 
am  BO,  {Aside)  Dear  Vellum  !  I  am  impatient  to  bear  soma 
news  of  my  wife,  how  does  she  after  ber  fright  ? 

Vellum,  It  is  a  saying  somewhere  in  my  Lord  Coke,  that  a 
widow — 

8ift  Geokge.  I  ask  of  my  wife,  and  thou  talk'st  to  me  of 
my  Lotd  Coke — prithee  tell  me  bow  she  does,  for  I  ^  in  paia 

Vellum.  She  ia  pretty  well  reoover'd,  Mrs.  Abigal  has  put 
her  in  good  heart ;  and  I  have  giveii  her  great  hopea  from  you; 
skill. 

SiK  Oeorge.  That  I  think  cannot  fail,  since  tboa  bast  got 
this  secret  out  of  Abigal.     But  I  cou'd  not  have  thought  my 


-friend  Fantome  would  hi 


Sir  Geo: 
wife. 

Vellum. 
death  estinguishi 
in  the  law. 

Sitt  Georoe.     a  pox  on  ; 
become  of  TinseL 

Vellum.     He  ruab'd  out 


served  mo  thus — 
I  will  still  fancy  you  are  a  living  man — 
That  he   should   endeavour   to   ensnare  iny 


You  have  no  right   in  her,  after  your  demise: 
all  property.— -Q«onrf  kanc—\t  is  a  maiim 


r  learning !     Well,  but  what  is 


!,  call'd  for  his  borsoi 


Dlapp'd  spars  to  hia  sides,  and  vas  out  of  sight  in  less  time  f  hUi 
I — 0  an— tell~ten. 

Sir  Georgu.  This  is  whimsical  enough  I  my  wife  will  hav* 
B.  quick  sncceesion  of  lovers  in  one  day — Fantome  Las  driven  out 
Tinsel,  and  I  shall  drive  out  Fantome. 

Vellum.  Ev'n  as  one  wedge  driveth  ont  another — he,  \e, 
he  !  you  must  pardon  me  for  being  jocular. 

SiK  George.  Was  there  ever  suoh  a  provoking  hlookheadt 
but  he' means  me  well.  {Aside.)  Well !  I  must  have  satisfao- 
tion  of  this  traitor,  Fantome ;  and  cannot  take  a  more  proper 
one,  than  by  turning  him  out  of  my  house,  in  a  manner  that  shall 
throw  shame  upon  him,  aod  make  him  ridiculous  as  long  as  h« 
lives.  You  must  remember,  Vellum,  you  have  abundance  of 
busineas  upon  your  hands,  and  I  have  but  just  time  to  tell  it 
you  over;  all  I  require  of  you  ie  dispatch,  therefore  hear  me. 

Velldh.  There  is  nothing  more  requisite  in  business  thaa 
dispatch — 

Sir  Geosse.     Then  hear  me. 

Vellum.     It  is  indeed  the  life  of  business — 

Sir  George.     Hear  me  then.  I  say. 

Vblhui.  And  as  one  has  rightly  observed,  the  benefit  that 
ittends  it  ia  four-fold.     First — 

Sir  Geosgr.  There  is  no  bearing  this  I  Thou  art  a  going 
to  describe  dispatch,  when  thou  ahouldst  be  practising  it 

Vellum.     But  your  ho-nour  will  not  give  me  the  hearing- 

Sitt  Geosge.     Thou,  wilt  not  give  me  the  hearing. 

l^Angri/y. 

Vellum.     I  am  still. 

Sir  Geoli(.e.  Iu  the  Grst  place,  you  are  to  lay  my  wig,  hat 
and  sword,  ready  for  mo  in  the  closet,  and  one  of  my  aaarlet 
coats.     You  know  Low  Abigal  has  described  the  ghost  to  yiiu 

Vellum.     I'  shall  be  done. 

^  -      ■      1  rrw   ^^    ^m   '   ^^^^ 
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Sib  Geokqe.     Then ;oa  muBt  remember,  wlulstl  am  1871^ 
this  ghost,  you  are  to  prepare  my  wife  for  the  reception  of  her 
real  husband ;  tell  her  the  whole  story,  and  do  it  with  all  the 
art  you  are  master  of,  that  the  surprise  may  not  be  too  great  for  J 
her. 
Vellum.     It  shall  be  done — But  sii 
this  apparition,  she  desires  to  see  you  c 
ooouter  it 
Sir  G&orqe.     I  shall  expect  her  i 
can  talk  to  her  without  being  interrupted  by  that  impertinent  1 
rogue  Tinsel     I  hope  thou  hast  not  told  Ablgal  any  thing  of 
tho  secret. 

Vellum.     Mrs.  Abigal  is  a  woman  ;  there  are  miany  reason! -1 
why  she  should  not  be  acquainted  with  it;  I  shall  only  mention  I 


e  her  ho-nour  has  a 

36  more,  before  you 


m  patiently. 


SiK  George.     Hush,  here  ebo 


Oh  my  heart  I 


Enter  Laoy  and  Abioal. 

Sir  George.     {A^e,  lehUe  Vellum  talks  in  dumb  shai 
Jjudy.]     0  that  lov'd  woman  1     How  I  long  to  take  her  in  my  J 
arms  I     If  I  find   I  am  still  dear  to  her  memory,  it  will  be  e 
return  to  life  indeed  I     But  I  must  take  care  of  indiilgmg  this  I 
tenderness,  and  put  on  a  behaviour  more  suitable  to  my  present  J 
character. 

[  Wal&a  at  a  distance  in  a  pensive  poOura  j 
waving  his  hand. 

Ladt.     {To    Vellum.)      Thia  is  surprising  indeed!     So  all  ] 
the  servants  tell  me ;  they  say  he  knows  every  thing  that  I 
happen' d  in  the  fu,mily. 

A^iGAL.     (Aside.)     A  parcel  of  crednlone  foola  j    they  fl 
tell  him  their  aeerets,  and  then  wonder  how  he  comes  to  kDO«-| 
Uiem.         \RsU  Vellum,  exchanging  fund  looks  wUh  MngtA. 


Lady,  Leanicc!  air,  may  I  Imve  BoniQ  conversation  witli  JoOgM 
before  yoa  begin  your  ceremoniea  7  V 

SiB  George.     Speak  t  but  liold — first  let  me  feel  yonr  pulsa,! 

Lady.     Wbat  can  you  learii  from  thati  I 

Sm  George.  I  have  already  learu'd  a.  secret  from  it  thai  I 
will  aatouish  you.  I 

Lady.     Pray,  what  is  it  ?  I 

Sir  Geohqb.  You  will  have  a  husband  within  this  half  I 
hour.    •  I 

Abigal.  [Aside.)  Vm  glad  to  hear  tbat — He  must  mesn  I 
Mr.  Fantome ;  I  begin  to  think  there's  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  ■ 
his  art.  I 

Lasy.  Alas  I  I  fear  you  mean  I  shall  see  Sir  George's  appk  m 
ritioa  a  seaond  time.  I 

Sib,  Geokbe.  Have  courage,  you  shall  see  the  apparition  no  S 
more.     The  husbaud   Z   mention  shall  be    as  much   alive  as  I  J 

Abiqal.     Mr.  Fantome  to  lie  sure.  \Aside.      ■ 

Ladt.     Impoaaible  I  I  lov'd  my  first  too  welL  I 

SiE  George.     You  could  not  love  the  first  better  than  yori.l 

will  love  the  second.  ■ 

Adigal.     {Aside.)     I'll  be  hang'd  if  my  dear  steward  basB 

not  instructed  him;    he  means  Mr.  Fantome  to  be  sure;    tho  fl 

tiioosacd  pound  is  our  own  I  I 

Lady.     Alas  I  you  did  not  know  Sir  George.  I 

Sir  Geohoe,     Ab  well  as  I  do  myself — I  saw  him  with  you  I 

in  the  red  damaai  room,  when  he  first  made  love  to  you ;  your  M 

mother  left  you  together,  under  pretence  of  receiving  a  visit  from  I 

Mrs.  Hawthorn,  on  her  return  from  London.  I 

Lauy.     This  is  astonishing  1  I 

Sia  George.     Tou  were  a  great  admirer  of  a  single  life  for  I 

the  first  half  hour-,  yDurrefusaU  then  grew  still  fainter  and  &uitet   m 


With  vhAi  eoatasj  diU  Sir  George  kiss  your  hand,  whea  jodi 
told  him  you  should  always  follow  the  advice  of  your  Mammal 

Lady.      Kvery  circum^tauce  to  a  tittle  I 

Sir  Qeorge.  Then,  iudyl  the  wedding  uight  I  I  saw  yoa  I 
in  your  white  satin  oight-govru  ?  you  would  not  come  out  of  yoor  1 
droBsiDg-room,  till  Sir  George  took  you  out  by  force.  Ha  dreir  I 
yon  geutly  by  the  hand — you  struggled — but  he  was  too  strong  I 
for  you— You  blush'd.     lie — 

Ladv.  Oh!  Btop  there  I  go  no  farther  1 — lie  knows  every  I 
thing.  lAsuie. 

Abigal,  Truly,  Mr,  Coujuier,  I  believe  jou  have  been  a. I 
wag  in  your  youth. 

Sir  George.  Mrs.  Abigal,  you  know  what  your  good  word.'4 
cost  Sir  George,  a  purse  of  broad  pieties,  Mrs,  Abigal — 

Abig*l.  The  devil's  in  him.  [Aside.)  Pray,  sir,  sincol 
you  have  told  so  &r,  you  should  tell  my  lady  that  I  refus'd  to  J 
take  them. 

Sir  George.  'Tis  true,  child,  he  was  forced  to  thrust  them  1 
into  your  bosom.  I 

Abioal.     This  rogue  ■will  mention  tlie  thousand  pound,  if  I  ^ 
don't  take  care.     [Aside.)     Pray,  sir,  though  jou  are  a  conjui 
methloks  you  need  uot  be  a  blab — 

Ladv.     Sir,  since  I  have  now  no  reason  to  doubt  of  your  I 
art,  I  must  beseech   you   to   treat  this  apparition  gently — It  has  I 
the  resemblance  of  my  deceaa'd  husband ;  if  there  be  : 
disoover'd  secret,  any  thing  that  troubles  his  rest,  learn  it  of  I 


Sir  Geohge.  I  must  to  that  end  be  sincerely  informed  hyM 
you,  vrhether  your  heart  be  engaged  to  another ;  have  not  yoov 
received  the  addresses  of  many  lovers  since  his  death  ? 

Ladv.  I  have  been  obliged  to  reeeive  more  visits  than  Jim] 
been  agreeable. 
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I  Sir  Qeobge.    Was  not  Tiosd  welcome? — I'm  afraid  to  beai 

an  answer  to  my  own  liueation,  [Aside. 

Lady.     He  was  well  recommeuded. 

Sir  George.     Eacka  1  {Asiile. 

Lady.     Of  a  good  faniilj. 

Sir  GeoRGE.     Tortures !  [^Aside, 

Ladt.     Heir  to  u  oonfiiderable  estate  1 

Sir  George.  Death!  (Aside.)  Ami  you  still  love  him?— 
I'm  distraoted  I  lAsidc. 

Lady.  No,  I  deapiee  him.  I  found  he  had  a  design  upon 
my  fortune,  was  base,  profligate,  cowardly,  and  every  thing  th&t 
could  be  expected  fi'oai  a  man  of  the  vilest  principles  ! — 

BiR  George.     I'm  recover'd.  [Aside. 

AsiGAL.  Ob,  madam,  had  you  seen  how  like  a  scoundrel  ho 
look'd  when  he  left  your  ladyaliip  in  a  swoon.  Where  have  yon  J 
left  my  lady  ?  says  I.  In  an  elbow-chair,  child,  says  be.  And  I 
where  are  you  going  ?  says  I.  To  town,  child,  says  he :  for  to  ' 
tell  thee  truly,  child,  says  he,  I  don't  care  for  living  uuder  the "  ■ 
Bame  roof  with  the  devil,  says  he. 

Sm  George.  Well,  lady,  1  see  nothing  in  alt  this,  that  may 
hinder  Sir  George's  spirit  from  being  at  rest 

Ladv.  If  he  knows  any  tbiug  of  what  passes  in  my  heart,  ha 
cannot  but  be  satisfied  of  that  fondness  which  I  bear  to  his  memory. 
My  sorrow  for  him  is  always  fresh  when  I  think  of  him.  He 
was  the  kindest,  truest,  tendereat — Tears  will  not  let  me  go  on — 

Sir  George.      This  quite  o'erpowers  me — I  shall  discover 
myself  before  my  time.     (Aside.) — Madam,  you  may  now  retire    | 
and  leave  me  to  myself. 

Ladt.     Success  attend  you  ! 

AsiOAL.  I  wish  Mr.  Fantome  gets  well  off  from  this  oM 
don — I  know  he'll  be  with  him  immediately. 

[£lzeu7U  Lady  and  Abigal 
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SiE  George  solut. 
But  Qboroe.  My  heart  is  now  at  ease,  filie  is  the  Bame  i< 
WOiDaa  I  left  her — Now  for  my  revenge  upon  Fanlome. — I  ahi 
oat  the  ceremouiee  short — A  few  words  mil  do  hia  bosinessf — 
Now  let  me  seat  myself  in  form — A  good  easy  chair  for  a  con- 
jurer this  I — Now  for  a  few  matheiuatieal  scratches — a  good  lucky 
Bcrawl,  that — faith,  I  think  it  looks  Tcry  astrological — TLi 
two  or  three  magical  pot-hooks  about  it,  make  it  a  complcat  codp 
Jurur's  scheme.  {Drum  deals.)  Ha,  ha,  ha,  sir,  are  you  therii' 
Enter  Drummer.     Now  must  I  pore  upon  my  paper. 

SiUer  FiNToME,  beating  his  drum. 

S(R  Geokge.     Prithee  don't  make  a  noise,  I'm  bnsy.     (Jhi 
tome  beats.) — A  pretty  march  I  prithee  beat  that  over  again. 

[He  beats  and  advantxs. 

SiH  George.  {Rising.)  Hal  you're  very  perfect 
step  of  a  ghost.  You  stalk  it  niajestioallj.  {FantonieadvarKes.) — '■ 
How  the  rogue  stares  I  he  acta  it  to  admiration ;  I'll  be  bang'd  if 
he  has  not  been  practising  this  half  hour  in  Mrs.  Abigal's  ward- 
robe. {Fantome  starts,  gives  a  rap  upon  his  drum.) — PritbeQ' 
don't  play  the  fool  I  (FanCcmie  beats.) — Nay,  nay,  enougii  of 
good  Mr.  Fantome, 

Fantume.  {Aside.)  Death!  I'm  discover'd.  This  j) 
Ahigal  has  betrayed  me. 

Sift  George.  Mr.  Fantome,  upon  the  word  of  an  utrol< 
your  thousand  pound  bribe  will  never  gain  my  lady  Ti 

Fantdke.     'Tis  plain,  she  lias  told  him  all.  [. 

Sir  George.  Let  me  advise  you  to  make  off  as  fast  aa 
can,  or  I  plainly  perceive  by  my  art,  Mr.  Ghost  will  have 
bones  broke. 

Fantome.  (7b  .Sir  George.)  Look  ye,  old  geuUeioMi, 
peroeive  you  ba<'e  learnt  this  secret  from  Mrs.  AbigaL 


] 
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Sib  Georoe.     I  have  learn'd  it  (roni  my  art. 

Fantome.  Tliy  art!  prithee  no  more  of  that.  Look  yp,  I 
know  yon  are  a  cbeat  as  much  as  I  am.  Auil  if  thoa'It  kacp  my 
counael,  I'll  give  thee  ten  broad  pieces. 

SiR  George.  I  am  not  mercenary  I  Young  man,  I  eoor 
thy  gold. 

Fantome.     I'll  make  them  ap  twenty. — 

Sir  George.  Avaunt  I  and  that  quickly,  or  I'll  raise  such  a 
apparition,  as  shall — 

Fa^tomg,  Au  apparition,  old  gentleman !  you  mistake  ym 
man,  I  am  not  to  be  frighten'd  with  hngbears. 

a.  George.     Let  me  retire  but  for  a  few  moments,  and  I 
will  give  thee  such  a  proof  of  my  art — 

Fantome.  Why,  if  thou  hast  any  hocus  pacus  tricks  to  play, 
why  cau'et  not  do  them  here? 

Sir  Georoe.     The  raising  of  a  spirit  requires  certain  secret 
myateries  to  bo  performed,  and  words  to  be  mutter'd  in  ] 
vate — 

Faktomb.     Well,  if  I  see  through  your  trick,  will  yon  pro- 
ise  to  be  my  friend  ? 

Sir  George.     I  will — attend  and  tremble.  [^Exii. 


Fantome.     A  very  solemn  old  ass  I  but  I  smoke  him,- 

has  a  mind  to  raise  his  price  upon  me.     I  could  not  think  thia 

slut  would  have  used  me  thus — I  begin  to  grow  horribly  tir'd  of 

drum,  I  wish  I  was  well  rid  of  it.  However  I  have  got  thia 
by  it,  that  it  has  driven  off  Tinsel  for  good  and  all ;  I  shan't  have 
tlie  mortification  to  see  my  mistress  carried  off  by  such  a  rival. 
Well,  whatever  hnppeus,  I  must  stop  tliis  old  fellow's  mouth,  I 
muBt  not  be  sparing  in  hosh-money.     But  here  he  comes. 


Enter  Sin  George  in  his  own  *aHt. 

F>\TOMB.     Ha!   what's  that!     Sir  George  Trumai 
'  can  be  no  counterfeit     His  dresa !  his  shape !  his  face  1  the  v 
I  iround  of  which  he  died  I     Na;,  then  'tis  time  to  decamp, 

Sifi  George.     ITa,  ha,  ha  1  Fare  jou  well,  good  Sir  George — 

The  enemy  has  left  me  master  of  the  field :  here  are  the  marks 

\   of  my  Tictory.     This  drum  will  I  hang  up  in  my  great  hall  as  the 

trophy  of  the  day. 

Enter  Abigal. 


Sir  George  elands  with  kia  hand  hrfore  hit  faa 


g  posture.   I 


Adjgal.     Yonder  he  is.     O'my  conscience  he  has  driven  off  I 

the  conjurer.     Mr.  Fantome,  Mr.  Fantomo !     I  gire  you  joy,  1 1 

I  give  you  joy.     What  do  you  think  of  your  thousand  pounds  now  I.J 

Why  doGB  not  the  man  speak  ?  [Pulls  him  by  t/ie  sleeve.m 

Sir  George.     Hal  {Taking  his  hand  from  his  face.  I 

Abigal.     Oh  !  'tis  mj  master.  [SArteAj.il 

[Running  away  ht  cat<Jtet  ka:\ 

Sir  GeoRGE.     Good  Mrs.  Abigal  not  ao  fast. 

Abigal.     Are  you  aliTe,  sir! — He  has  given  my  shoulder  I 

.   such  a  cursed  tweak !  they  must  be  real  fingers.     I  feel  'ei 

I  Bare. 

SiK  Geokge.     What  do'st  think  ? 

Abigal.     Think,  sir  ?     Think  ?     Troth  I  don"t  know  what  to  J 
think.     Pray,  sir,  how — 

Sir  George.      No  questions,  good   Abigal.      Tl  v  cm 
ihall  be  satisfied  in  good  time.     Where's  your  lady  ? 
AniGAL.     Oh,  I'm  so  frighted — and  so  glad  1— 
Sir  George.     Where's  your  lady,  I  ask  you — 
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tiQAL.     Marry  I  doa't  know  where  I  am  myself — I  c 
forbear  weeping  for  joy — 

Sm  George.     Your  lady  I     I  Bay  your  lady  !     I  must  bring  1 
JOQ  to  yoaraelf  with  one  pineb  more — 

AniGAL.     Ob!  she  has  been  talking  a  good  while  with  the  I 
steward. 

Sir  Gbobgg.     Then  be  bae  opened  the  whole  story  to  ber^fl 
I'm  glad  be  has  prepor'd  her.     Oh  J  here  she  comes. 


Enter  Iiady  follotceil  by  T 
?  let  me  fly  into  h 


I  my  life  !  my  i 
catoh  thee  to  my  heart,  dearest  of 


Lady.     Where  ii 
soul  I  my  husband  1 

SiRGEOBGE.       Obi   let 

women  I 

Lady.     Are  you  then  still  alive,  and  are  yoa  here  I     I  c 
Boaroe  believe  my  senses  I     Now  am  I  happy  indeed ! 

Sir  GeoRCE.     My  heart  is  too  full  to  answer  thee, 

IjAdy.     How  could  you  be  so  cruel  to  defer  giving  me  that  I 
joy  which  you  knew  I  must  receive  from  your  presence?     Yoa  i| 
have  robb'd  my  life  of  some  hoiirB  of  happiness  that  ought  to  h 
been  in  it. 

Sir  Georde.     It  was  to  make  our  happiness  the  more  sincere  M 
and  uDmiz'd.     There  will  be  now  no  doubts  to  dash  it.     What  1 
has  been  the  affliction  of  our  lives,  has  given  a  variety  to  then 
and  will  hereafter  supply  us  with  a  thousand  materials  to  talk  o£  ] 

Lady,  I  am  now  satiafy'd  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  ab- 
sence to  lessen  your  love  towards  me. 

Sir  George.  And  I  am  satisfy'd  that  it  is  not  In  the  power 
of  death  to  destroy  that  love  which  makes  me  the  happiest  of 
men 

Lady.     Was  ever  woman  so  bleat  1  to  find  again  the  darlinji' J 
of  her  laool,  when  she  thought  him  lost  for  ever  1  to  enter  into  ^ 
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kind  of  Becond  raaniage  with  tLe  only  man  wliom  she  wtu  eve 

capable  of  loving ! 

Sia  GEuRai:.     May  it  b«  as  happy  as  our  first,  I  deeire  notfl 
morel    Beliere  me,  my   deur,  I   want  words  to  eipresa  those 
traiisports  of  joy  and  tendernesB  which  are  every  moment  r 
in  my  heart  whilst  I  apeak  to  thee. 

Enter  Servants. 

BuTLKR.     Juat  aa  the  steward  told  ufl,  lads  I  look  ye  thero/j 
if  he  ben't  with  my  lady  already. 

Gabdener.     Hel  he!  he!  what  a  joyful  night  will  this  bvj 
fur  madam  J 

CoACHKAN.  As  I  was  coming  in  at  the  gat«,  a  atrange  gen-.l 
tlemaii  whisk'd  by  me  ;  but  he  took  to  hia  heels,  aud  made  awaj 
to  the  George.  If  I  did  not  see  master  before  me,  I  should  havi 
Bworn  it  had  been  hia  honour. 

Qardeneb.     Hast  given  orders  for  the  bells  to  he  set  a  ringing  fi 

CoACHUAN.     Never  trouble  thy  head  about  that,  'tis  dooe. 

Sir  George.  {To  Lady)  My  dear,  I  long  as  much  to  tel 
you  my  whole  story,  a^  you  do  to  hear  it.  lu  the  mean  while, 
I  am  to  look  upon  thia  as  my  wedding  day.  I'll  have  nothiujj 
but  the  Toice  of  mirth  and  feaBting  in  my  house.  My  poor  neigh- 
bours and  my  servants  shall  rejoice  with  me.  My  hall  shall  Iw, 
free  to  every  one,  and  let  my  cellars  be  thrown  open. 

BuTLEtt,     Ah  !  hless  your  honour,  may  you  never  die  again 

Coachman.     The  same  good  man  that  ever  he  was  I 

Gabdbner.     Whurral 

Sir  George.  Vellum,  thou  hast  done  me  much  service  to- 
day. I  know  thou  lov'st  Ahigal,  but  alie'a  disappointed  in  a  for- 
tune. I'll  make  it  up  to  both  of  you.  I'll  give  thee  a  thousand 
i  ead  heart  imfl 


1 


8  with  her.     It  L 


<t  fit  there  should  1 


my  house  to  night. 
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Lady.  What  you  do  for  Abigal,  I  know  is  meant  as  a  com- 
pliment to  me.     This  is  a  new  instance  of  your  love. 

Abigal.  Mr.  Vellum,  you  are  a  well-spoken  man :  pray  do 
you  thank  my  master  and  my  lady. 

Sir  George.  Vellum,  I  hope  you  are  not  displeased  with 
the  gift  I  make  you. 

Vkllum.    The  gift  is  twofold.    I  receive  from  you 
A  virtuous  partner,  and  a  portion  too  * 
For  which,  in  humble  wise,  I  thank  tbe  donors : 
And  so  we  bid  good-night  to  both  your  ho-o^mr 
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THE  EPILOGUE. 

SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  OLDFIELD. 

lo-NiOHT  the  poet's  advocate  I  stand, 
And  he  deserves  the  favour  at  my  hand, 
Who,  in  my  equipage  their  cause  debating, 
Has  plac'd  two  lovers,  and  a  third  in  waitiug^ 
If  both  the  first  should  from  their  duty  swerve 
There's  one  behind  the  wainscote  in  reserve. 
In  his  next  play,  if  I  would  take  this  trouble, 
He  promised  me  to  make  the  number  double  : 
In  troth  'twas  spoke  like  an  obliging  creature, 
For  though  'tis  simple,  yet  it  shews  good-nature. 

My  help  thus  ask'd,  I  could  not  chuse  but  grant  t| 
And  really  I  thought  the  play  would  want  it. 
Void  as  it  is  of  all  the  usual  arts 
To  warm  your  fancies,  and  to  steal  your  hearts  : 
No  court- intrigue,  nor  city  cuckoldom. 
No  song,  no  dance,  no  music — ^but  a  drum — 
No  smutty  thought  in  doubtful  phrase  express'd ; 
And,  gentlemen,  if  so,  pray  where's  the  jest  ? 
When  we  would  raise  your  mirth,  you  hardly  know 
Whether,  in  strictness,  you  should  laugh  or  no. 
But  turn  upon  the  ladies  in  the  pit, 
And  if  they  redden,  you  are  sure  'tis  wit. 
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Protect  liim  then,  ye  fair  ones ;  for  the  fair 
Of  all  conditions  are  his  equal  care. 
He  draws  a  widow,  who  of  blameless  carriage, 
True  to  her  jointure,  hates  a  second  marriage ; 
And,  to  improve  a  virtuous  wife's  delights, 
Out  of  one  man  contrives  two  wedding  nights ; 
Nay,  to  oblige  the  sex  in  every  state, 
A  nymph  of  five  and  forty  finds  her  mate. 

Too  long  has  marriage,  in  this  tasteless  age. 
With  ill-bred  raillery  supply'd  the  stage  j 
No  little  scribbler  is  of  wit  so  bare. 
But  has  his  fling  at  the  poor  wedded  pair. 
Our  author  deals  not  in  conceits  so  stale . 
For  should  th'  examples  of  his  play  prevail, 
No  man  need  blush,  though  true  to  marriage-vows, 
Nor  be  a  jest,  though  he  should  love  his  spouse. 
Thus  has  he  done  you  British  consorts  right, 
Whose  husbands,  should  they  pry  like  mine  to-night, 
Would  never  find  you  in  your  conduct  slipping, 
Though  they  tum'd  conjurers  to  take  you  tripping. 
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AS  IT  IS  ACTED  AT  THE  THEATRE  BOTAL,  IK  DhOBT  LAKE,  BT  HIS 

MAJESTT'S  SEBYAKTS. 


Ecce  spectacnlnin  dlgnmn,  ad  quod  roeiriciat,  Intentm  operl  sao,  Dens*  l&ooe  par  i>eo 
dignunif  vir  fbrtis  cum  intil&  f<)rtan&  compoeitus !  Non  vldeti,  tnqnain,  quid  habeas,  in 
terris  Jupitor  pulohriua,  si  convertere  animum  veitt,  qnam  ut  epectet  Catonem,  Jam  |«*« 
tibus  noL  semel  fractiB,  nihilominus  inter  ruinas  pubUcaa  erertum. 
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IHTnODDCTOBY    EEUABEB 

"TiiB  oeil  year  (1718),  in  wliich  Cato  pnme  upon  tho  stage,  15118  t.lia 
grand  cliiiiiiateric  of  Addisoa's  reputAtiuo.  Upuu  Uie  death  of  Cato,  lia 
bad,  as  U  aoid,  planned  »  tragedy  in  tlie  time  of  bis  travels,  aiiil  lia<l  fur 
aeveral  j-ean  the  first  fonr  ai^ta  Sniebed,  whiuh  were  aliewn  to  suuli  u 
vere  likely  to  spread  tliuir  admiiatioo.  They  were  aaan  by  Pope  and  by 
CJbber,  who  relates  bbat  SUele,  w'-en  he  took  back  tho  copy,  (old  biin,  id 
the  despitable  onnt  of  litei'ary  njodeatj,  that,  whatever  apirit  hia  friend 
bail  ahewn  in  the  ennipositluii,  lie  doubted  wlieLher  ho  woold  have  eooruga 
■nffiuieat  to  expose  it  to  the  conaure  01  a  Jiritiah  audience. 

"The  time  however  was  now  eome,  when  those  who  affeoted  to  thbk 
liberty  in  danger  afTeeted  likewise  to  lliink  that  a  stage  play  might  pre-'  ] 
gerve  it;  and  Addison  wa.:  importuned,  in  the  name  of  the  tutelary  deitiei'  , 
of  Britain,  to  show  hia  courage  aad  his  zeal  by  finialung  lua  deiugn. 

"To  resume  bi».WOrk  he  spemed  perversely  and  unaecoun tabl j  ui 
ling ;  and  by  a  requtst,  which  perhaps  be  wished  to  be  denied,  d«aired   J 
Ur.  Hughes  to  add  a  fifth  uut.      llugliea  supposed  him  serious ;  and,  111 
dertaklng  the  supplement,  braugbt  ins  few  day^  some  scene*  for  bis  e: 
wninat''  l  ;  but  hs  bad  in  tlie  me^n  time  gone  to  work  bim^lt  and  pro-.] 
duced  half  au  act,  which  he  ufLorwards  completed,  but  with  bre 
gnlarly  disproportion  ate   to  the   foregoing  porta,  like   a  task,  pi 
■with  reluotaneeandbuiTiedUi  its  ooncloaion."' — Jounsos,  Life  0/ AJditon, 
pp.  84,  86. 

'■The  tragedy  of  '^,  .^jr  '>i<!b,-flontrary  lo  the  rule  obarrved  in  selecting 
the  works  of  other  poets,  Una  -•»  <e  weight  ofiCa  cbaraetei'  forced  it 
into  the  late  collection,  is  umjuestiunably  tW  noblest  production  of  Ad- 
dison's geaiiiB.  Of  a  work  so  much  read,  it  is  difiiciilt  to  nay  any  thing  .  I 
new.  About  things  ou  whiub  the  public  thinks  long,  it  commonly  a1 
to  think  right;  nod  of  I'ato  it  has  been  not  unjustly  determined,  ibnt  it  ii 
Iralber  a  poem  iu  dialogue  than  a  dtftrua,  1  atlier  a  aufcessiiiii  iif  just  si 
ititncnts  iu  elegant  Ungiui^  than  a  repreaentatiuD  of  natural  nlfei^tlons. 
W  anj  stnlo  probable  or  [lOssible  in  human  life.  Sothing  here  'esei 
or  tis'itiagej  emotion:'  here  is  'no  magical  power  of  raising  phantas 
terror  or  wild  anxiety.'  The  events  ore  aspeeted  withiiut  soliuitnde,  a 
■re  remembered  without  joy  or  soriiiw.  Of  the  agents  we  have  no  oai 
we  consider  not  wliat  they  are  doing  or  what  they  are  suffering  ,  «e  wish 
I  Alfleri  uf  B  tUst  tbo  filth  AotitxiuM  th  short  anil  the  Htlon  ngU.  O. 


leave  to  their 
'  man  cbu  have 

Mugly  a' 
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only  to  know  vhnt  tlie^  hare  to  ray.     CbM  U  t.  being 

tudei  A  msn  of  whom  the  goda  take  care,  and  whuni  we 
imre  with  heedless  confidence.  To  the  rest  neitlier  gcds  iic 
mach  alteotiuD ;  for  there  is  not  one  nmoiigat  tlierri  thai  n 

I   either  atfeetion  or  esteem.     But  tliej  are  mude  the  vehiuh 
meats  and  suuh  exprensiou,  that  there  u  scarcely  a  scene  in  the  pltty  whi< 
the  reader  does  nut  wish  to  impross  upon  hia  memory. 
"WhenCato  wasshewD  toPope,'  beadvhed  tlieiiuthurto  print  it,  wi 
ont  any  tlieatrioal    exhibition ;   supposing  that   it  would  be  read  in 
favoorably  tlian  heard.     Addison  decbtred  himself  of  the  same  opinion  l 
but  urged  the  iniportnnily  of  his  friends  for  its  Bppearante  on  the  staj 
The  emalation  of  parties  made  it  anecesaful  beyond  expectation ;  and 
tnccess  lias  introdneed  or  confirmed  among  us  tlie  use  of  dialogue  too 
elamatory,  of  unofTefting  elegance,  and  chill  philosophy. 
"The  nniveriiaUty  of  applause,  howeTer  it  niitihl  quell  the  censure 
common  mortiila,  had  do  Other  effect  tlinn  to  harden  Dennia  in  fixed  dia- 
lifaii ;  but  hia  dislike  wis   not  merely  uapriuions.     He  found  and  shewed 
many  faults ;  he  shewrd  them  indeed  with  anger,  but  he  foiiDd  them  with 
■cutenesa,  each  as  ooght  to  rescue  his  eiiticism  from  oblivion;  though, 
last,  it  will  have  no  other  life  than  it  darivaa  from  the  work  whiuh  it  i 
deavoura  to  oppress." — IiL  pp.  IIO,  111. 

"  The  first  four  auts  of  this  drama  had  been  lying  in  hia  deek  eince 
retnrn  from  Italy.  Hia  modest  and  senaitiTe  nature  shrank  from  the  r 
of  a  public  and  shameful  fnilui'O :  and,  though  all  who  asw  the  manuseript 
were  loud  in  praise,  some  thought  it  possible  that  an  audience  might  l>s- 
Gome  impatient  even  of  yery  good  rhetoric ;  and  advised  Addison  to  print 
the  play  without  hazarding  a  representation.  At  length,  after  many  fits 
of  apprehension,  the  poet  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  hia  political  friends, 
who  hoped  that  the  public  would  dtscovor  some  analogy  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  CtBsar  and  the  tories;  between  Sempronins  and  the  apoatatc 
whigs ;  between  Cato,  struggling  to  the  lust  for  the  liberties  of  Rom^  and 
the  band  of  patriots  who  stJll  stood  firm  roond  Halifax  and  Wharton. 

"Addison  gave  the  play  to  the  managers  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  without 
stipulating  for  any  advantage  to  himself  They,  therefore,  thought  thsn^, 
Reives  bound  to  spare  no  coat  in  scenery  and  dreases.  The  decoratione,  M 
is  true,  would  not  have  pleased  the  skilful  eye  of  Mr.  llocready.  JubaM 
waistcoat  blazed  with  gold  lace;  Uarcia's  hoop  was  worlliy  of  a  ducheM 
on  the  birthday;  andCato  wore  a  wig  woi'th  fifty  guineas.  The  prologii* 
was  written  by  Pope,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  dignified  and  spirited  compo- 
sition. The  part  of  the  hero  was  excellently  played  by  Booth.  Steels 
undertook  to  pact  a  houae.  The  boxes  were  in  a  blaze  with  the  it&n  of 
the  peel-a  in  opposition.  The  pit  was  crowded  with  attentive  and  fiiendly 
liatenere  &vra  the  inna  of  court  and  the  literary  coffee-houses.    KrOilbeUt 


M 


^    Heathoote,  goiernor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  waa  at  tlie  bead  of  a  powep 

[    fal  body  of  auxiliariea  l-om  the  city:  waiin  men  and  true  whiga,  but  Eietter 

kaawn  at  Junathau's  and  Garrovray's   thnn  in  tlie  banaU  of  wits  and 

"ThoGe  preyantiocB  were  quite  BuperBuoua,     The  torias,  as  a  body,  r 
farded  Addison  with  no  unkind  feelings.     Nor  waa  it  foe  their  interest —    ' 
professing,  as  tbey  did,  profound  re»erance  for  luw  aiid  prescription,  and    J 
sbhorreDce  both  of  popular  iasnrreutions  and  of  standing  armies — to  ap-    [ 

I    propriate  to  themselves  refleotiona  thrown  on  the  great  military  chief  and   J 
deinagogns,  who,  with  the  support  of  the  legions  and  of  the  common 
pie,  subverted  all  the  anoient  inatitiitions  of  hts  country.     Accordingly, 
every  shout  that  vas  raised  by  the  members  of  the  Kit-Cat  was  re-e'-hoed    ' 
bj'  tbo  high  churchmen  of  the  October;  and  the  cnrtain  at  length  feli 
stnidst  thunders  of  unanimous  appUuae. 

"  Tlie  delight  and  admiration  of  the  town  were  described  by  the  Gui 
dian  in  terms  which  we  might  attribute  to  partiality,  were  it  not  that  tlir 
Examiner,  the  Organ  of  the  ministry,  held  similar  language.     The  ti 
Indeed,  found  mucli  ti>  sneer  at  in  the  conduct  of  their  opponeiita.    Steele    { 
had  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  shown  more  zeal  than  taste  or  judg- 
nieoL     The  honest  citizens  who  marched  under  the  oiders  of  Sir  Gibby,  as 
he  was  facetiously  called,  probably  knew  better  when  to  buy  and  when 
to  sell  atuck  than  when  to  i^lap  and  when  to  hiss  at  a  play ;  and  incurred 
■Otoe  ridicule  by  making  the  hypocritical  Semproniua  their  bvourite,  and 
by  giving  to  his  insincere  ranta  louder  plaudits  tlianthey  bestowed  ou  tlie 
tempei-ate  alocjnenee  of  Cato.     Wharton,  too,  who  had  the   incredible 
effrontery  to  applaud  the  lines  about  flying  from  prosperous  vice  and  from 
the  power  of  impious  men  to  a  private  station,  did  not  ascapa  the  sari'ssnil 
of  tboae  who  justly  thought  that  he  oould  fly  from  nothing  more  vioioua   J 
or  impious  than  himself.    The  epilogue,  which  waa  written  by  Ganli,  a  J 
lealoQs  whig,  was  severely  and  not  unreasonably  censured  as  ignoble  and   I 
ont  of  plaue.     But  Addison  was  described,  even  by  the  bitterest  tory   j 
-  "writers,  OS  a  f^entleman  of  wit  and  virtue,  in  whose  friendship  maay  per-    I 
SODS  of  both  parties  were  happy,  and  whose  name  ought  not  to  bu  mixed    | 
up  with  factious  squabbles.  J 

"  Of  the  jesle  by  which  the  triumph  of  the  whig  party  was  disturbed,    | 

I     the  moat  severe  and  happy  was  Bolingbroke'a.     Between  two  acW.  hs    j 
■ent  for  Booth  to  his  box,  and  presented  liim,  before  the  whole  theatre, 
■with  a  purse  ot  fifty  guineas,  for  defending  the  cause  of  liberty  so  well 
■gainst  a  perpetual  Dictator.' 

I  "Tbelong  Bwsf  of  UicDaticof  MU'lbonin)!h,"B]'sMto  A1kln."nuhcTi'  hIiuiixA  bL' 

ttuin  tiimt,  UBuIlngbntehitil  uiuiit  on  more  Uuin  llilh  his  sarcuin  Kiiuld  lin<-e  b»i 

jwlntleso.    The  allnslun  wu  tu  Uie  attempt  Hliich  Msrllioroagh  had  maHii  lo  einiiTl  thi     I 

'    «pmii.g(iiiaral!hlplntiBpHlciituffi«,  tabu  belli  b;  bjmsplfrbr  Hl^    Tlie  pUent  via  stop-    J 

I    fteJ  by  Lord  C4jwjieT.  I 

I         vni.  i.-m* m 


wu  April;  aad  in  April,  a  hundred  and  thirtj  jaan 
IKL  ifaa  thought  to  be  far  advaiiued.  During  a  whole  inonth, 
ir,Cato  vaa  pei  fiirmeii  to  overauwing  hon»ea,  aud  brougbt  into  the 
tfreaaurj  of  the  theatre  twiue  the  gams  of  an  ordinary  spring.  In  the 
r,  the  Drury-laao  eompuij  went  down  to  Clie  not  at  Oxford,  and 
■  .there,  before  an  audience  wbiuh  retained  an  slTectionate  remenibi ance  of 
VAddiaon's  acuouipiiahmeDU  and  virtueB,  his  tragedy  was  acted  during 
I  aeveral  daje.  llie  gownamen  began  to  besiege  tlie  theatre  In  the  fore- 
I  noon,  and  by  one  in  the  afternoon  all  the  seaU  were  filled. 

"About  the  merila  of  the  piece  wbieli  hud  so  extraordinaiy  an  effect,  tha 

'  pnblio,  we  aupjioee,  haa  made  up  its  mind.    To  compare  it  with  the  niaa- 

tarpiecet  of  the  Attic  stage,  with  the  great  English  dramas  of  the  time  of 

Eliiabelh,  or  even  with  the  productions  of  Schiller's  manhood,  woald  bo 

absurd  indeed.     Yet  it  contains  excellent  dialogue  and  declamation  ;  and, 

jnong  plays  foahioned  on  the  French  model,  muat  be  allowed  to  rank 

;  indeed  with  Athalie,  Zaire,  or  .^sul.  but,  we  think,  not  below 

p.Cinna;  and  certainly  above  any  other  English  tragedy  of  the  same  ecliool 

ibove  many  of  the  plays  of  Corneille — above  many  of  the  plays  of  Vol- 

m  and  Alfieri — and  above  aume  playa  of  Racine.     Be  this  as  it  may,  we 

3  little  doubt  that  Cato  did  as  mueh  as  tKe  Tatlers.  Spectators,  and 

eeholdera  united,  to  raise  Addlson'e  rsmo  among  his  contemporaries. 

"Thd  modesty  and  ^od  nature  of  the  suci-esaful  dramatist  had  tamad 

1  the  malignity  of  facljou.     But  literary  envy,  it  should  seem,  ii  a 

ircer  passion  than  party  spirit     Ic  was  by  a  zealous  whig  that  the 

rceet  attack  on  the  whig  tragedy  was  made     John  Dennis  published 

Bemarka  on  Cato,  which  were  written  with  some  acuteneesi  and  with 

ranch  ooaraeaeaa  and  asperity.    But  Addisou  neither  defended  himself  nor 

retiOiated,"— Macaulay,  Mmy  (Addieon),  pp.  168-166. 

"It  may  not  be  a  matter  of  gi'eat  importance  to  ascertain  when  and 

where  this  tragedy  was  written  ;  but  as  tlie  accounts  are  conflicting,  and 

^loee   tlie  veracity  nf  some  uf  the  parties  in  jeopardy,  it  may  be  as  wall, 

I  notwithstauding  the  point  baa  been  tonched  on,  lo  endeavour  to  ruooueile 

l^'tbese  eontradicloiy  assertions. 

"Tiekell  assures  us,  that  'he  took  up  the  design  of  writing  a  play  upon 
'  .(his  snbjeet  when  he  was  very  young  at  the  university,  and  even  sttempt- 
imething  in  it  there,  though  not  a  line  as  it  now  stands.'  Tunaou  af- 
I,  that  he  wrote  'the  /our  tirst  ocfs  abrond.'  Doctor  Young  aaya 
wroTe  thera  alljfiw  at  Oxford,  and  sent  them  fivm  thenee  to  Dryden, 
o  my  knowledge.'  P>>pi' rcpnrts,  that  >  the  love  part  was  flung  in  aftor, 
comply  wi(h  the  popular  taste  ;  and  that  the  last  act  whs  ni>t  written 
six  or  Bcven  years  after,  when  he  came  iiouie,'  Julineon  infonns  Ui, 
that  Addison  being  unwilling  to  resume  hia  work,  'desired  Mr.  Uughea  to 
addaf/th  act  Hughes  supposed  him  to  be  serious:  and,  undertaking 
the  supplement,  brong^  t  in  a  few  days  some  scenea  for  hii 


I 
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gone  to  work  hinuel^  Bod  prodaced  half  so 
ipleted. 
ntta  being  written  at  tbo  university  is  strjnglj- 

tlie  testimony  aliiii'dod   by  all  tbe  atlier  nc- 
for  Tonson,  Pope,  Johnaon,  and  Hughol, 


tnt  hv  had  in  the  mean  tii 
act,  wbieli  he  after warda  pi 

"Tii:fcell'Bae«o\intof  foi 
supported  by  the  miture  ■ 
eounta,  eioepting  Dr.   Yoi 

only  apeak  uf  four  acta.  It  ii  highly  probable  that  Addiaon  remitted  hia 
juvtnile  effort  nt  tragedy  to  Dryden  ;  and  it  ia  not  unlikely  that  Dr.  Tonng, 
nbu  mentions  tbia  circumstance,  might  have  iDiatakeu  the  numlntr  of  acts, 
or  haatily  concluded  tlmt  an  imperftct  work  woald  not  have  bepn  remitted 
toDryden.  Tickelt'a  incidental  observation  of  there  not  being  of  tbat' 
effort  'a  line  as  it  now  stands,'  and  that  he  performed  the  work  abroad, 
and  retouched  it  m  England,  anpporta  the  declaration  of  Tonaon,  that  four 
acta  were  aeen  by  him  at  Rotterdam ;  and  shows  that  Pope  had  eom< 
foundation  for  his  report,  'that  the  love-acenes  were  thrown  iu  after.' 
Johnson  saya,  'Such  an  authority  it  ia  bard  to  reject;  yet  tbe  love  is  so 
intimately  mingled  with  the  whole  action,  that  >t  cannot  easily  be  thought 
entriuaic  and  adventitious ;  for,  if  it  were  taken  away,  what  would  bo 
left)  or  how  were  the  four  acta  filled  n  the  first  draught!'  Tlie  remark 
is,  in  my  opinion,  true ;  and  he  who  has  ever  woven  tlie  contexture  of  a, 
drumatiu  plot  mliat  know,  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  intro- 
duce and  completuty  infuse  into  the  web  one  of  the  most  important  and 
uniting  thrfada  with  avery  varying  s bade,  harmonizing  with  the  previously 
finished  portion.  The  two  iuterrogBtiona  aeem  to  imply  the  same  ques- 
tion, and  therefore  require  tbis  one  answer, — a  barren  . outline 
could  lead  to  no  dramatic  climax;  on  unformed  tnaaa,  unfit  either  for  the 
closet  or  the  stage. 

"I  will  propiise,  with  humility,  a  solution  of  the  enigma.  AddisMX 
wrote  four  acta  of  a  tragedy  wh«n  at  the  university,  and  sent  them 
Drydon.  After  bis  judgment  hod  become  riper,  aud  his  taste  more  fornu 
he  became  displeased  with  his  performaiiae,  yot  remained  satisfied 
the  subject,  lie  erased  all  that  hie  better  judgment  pointed  out  to  hit 
as  uuHt  to  stand,  and  retained  all  those  thoughts  he  approved 
these  materials,  he,  wbile  abroad,  may  be  said  to  have  rewritten  the  foi 
first  acts,  and  to  have  added  the  fifth  iu  England,  when  Hiighi 
posing  the  supplementary  act.  This  solation  at  least  removes  the  di- 
lemma in  wliieh  the  various  aoconnta  bad  placed  the  authors  of  them,  ^nd 
■hows  that  there  was  not  more  variation  in  their  accounts  than  is  seen 
every  day  in  the  details  of  occurrences  in  which  all  the  witneBsoH  intend 
to  tell  the  truth."— OatE,  lA/s  of  Addison,  pp.  B6-6a 


I 


The  reader  may  be  pleaaed  to  see  Pope's  accon 
tation.     It  ia  u)  a  letter  to  Sir  Willlum  Turubull.' 


:  of  tlie  firct  repreBeD>  I 


jcNd&SD,  49,  indMrf  J 
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....  ''As  to  poetica.  affairs,  I  am  content  at  present  to  be  a  ban 
looker-on,  and  from  a  practitioner  turn  an  admirer,  which  is  (as  the  world 
goes)  not  very  usaal.  Cato  was  not  so  much  the  wonder  of  Rome  in  his 
dtiy&y  as  ho  is  of  Britain  in  ours ;  and  though  all  the  foolish  industry  possible 
has  been  used  to  make  it  thought  a  party  play,  yet  what  the  author  once  said 
of  another  may  the  most  properly  in  the  world  be  applied  to  him  on  this 
occasion, 

*Env3r  itself  Is  dnmb,  in  wondflr  lost, 

And  fi&ctions  strive  who  shall  applaad  hlir  most* 

The  numerous  and  violent  claps  of  the  whig  party  on  the  one  side  of  the 
tbeatre,  were  echoed  back  by  the  tories  on  the  other ;  while  the  author 
sweated  behind  the  seenes  with  concern  to  find  their  applause  proceeding 
more  from  the  hand  than  the  head.  Tliis  was  the  case  too  of  the  prologue 
writer,  who  was  clapped  into  a  staunch  whig  at  almost  every  two  lines. 
I  believe  you  have  heard,  that  after  all  the  applause  of  the  opposite  faction, 
my  lord  Bolingbroke  sent  for  Booth,  who  played  Cato,  into  the  box,  be- 
tween one  of  the  acts,  and  presented  him  with  fifty  guineas ;  in  acknow- 
ledgment (as  he  expressed  it)  for  defending  the  cause  of  liberty  so  well 
against  a  Perpetual  Dictator.  The  whigs  are  unwilling  to  be  distanced 
this  way,  and  therefore  design  a  present  to  the  same  Cato  very  speedily ' 
in  the  mean  time  they  are  getting  ready  as  good  a  sentence  as  the  formei 
on  their  side :  so  betwixt  them  it  is  probable  that  Cato  (as  Dr.  Garth  ex 

pressed  it)  may  have  something  to  live  upon  after  he  dies. Pope's  works, 

"When  this  triumphant  performance  had  been  continued,  as  it  should 
seenr,  during  a  greater  number  of  nights  than  any  play  had  before  been 
suffered  to  run,  the  publication  was  of  course  thp  next  step.  This  ordeal, 
which  has  proved  too  severe  for  many  of  the  best  acting  plays,  had  in  it 
nothing  formidable  for  Cato.  If  the  wise  man  of  the  Stoics,  with  his 
.solemn  dignity  and  impassive  virtue,  had  been  investedyby  the  poet  in  his 
last  tragic  scene  with  enough-of  human  interest  to  engage  the  sympathies 
of  an  audience,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  his  conciliating  the  admira- 
tion and  esteem  of  the  reader.  In  effect,  the  experience  of  more  than  a 
century  has  now  shown,  that  although  this  noble  work  may  occasionally 
be  restored  to  the  stage  with  success  during  some  particular  states  of 
political  feeling,  and  when  aided  by  the  powers  of  an  actor  distinguished 
by  the  talent  of  impressive  declamation,  and  endowed  with  sufficient 
dignity  of  figure  and  ciirriage  fitly  to  impersonate  the  noble  Roman,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  reckoned  in  the  ordinary  list  of  stock  plays ;  but  so  long 
as  Enirlish  literature  exists,  it  can  scarcely  lose  its  ran^  among  closet  pieces. 
Thus  Dr.  Johnson,  after  remarking  with  much  more  than  enough  of  sever- 
ity, on  the  failure  of  all  the  subordinate  characters  strongly  to  attract 
affecti:^n  or  esteem,  adds,  that  *'  they  are  made  the  vehicles  of  such  senti- 
ments and  such  expression,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  scene  in  the  play  which 
the  reader  does  not  wish  to  im^TeBa  \r^o\i  Vvia  Taemovy."    The  eminent 


qipbaabHitj  of  Uk  Isat  remiirk  is  evinced  hy  the  ertrsorJintry  nnmbcr  i 

of  guofed  Hmf.  witli  vliieli  Tato.  e Ten  more  tlian  the  other  poemBofAddk  1 

baa  enriched  our  Janguiige    of  this  Dumber  are  t}ie  following: 

•'Th»  wonum  who  doIltwnitMi  fl  iMt" 


The  tlnctnra  of  the  ekii 
"Fslnftil  pre-smlnonca." 
"Cnise  oa  bis  virtues,  Ih 


nndiine  Ills 


"These  and  others  of  the  fine  thonglita  and  pointed  expreeeions  -oHtlt  1 
which  the  piece  abounds,  still  circulnte  iimong  us  like  cnrieut  euin,  I 
often  DOW  pasiKd,  it  may  be  foared,  with  little  thought  or  knowledge  of 
the  mint  whiih  issued  them. 

"  WhvD  Dr.  Johnson  remarka,  that  the  snceeaa  oi  Cato  '  hns  introduced 
or  confirmed  aranog  ua  tlie  use  of  dialogue  too  declBmatory.  of  onafFecting 
elegnnce  and  chill  ['hilosopby,'  he  overlooks,  or  possibly  was  nnsk.illed  to 
eijilore,  ■  more  probable  origin  uf  the  faults  which  lieiuiliuates  and  which 
he  has  himself  exemplified.    These  are  found  in  Philips,  Itowc,  Hiiglies, 
and  other  eonteniporaries,  to  at  least  as  great  a  degree  oa  in  Atldison,  in 
whom  they  are  palliated,  if  not  entirely  jnitified,  by  the  natare  of  hia  aub-j  '\ 
ject:  and  they  may  surely  be  traced  tu  imitation  of  the  mnslers  of  Freiiob'  I 
tragedy,  whose  genius,  like  the  ambition  of  their  mntiarch,  had  gone  near    J 
to  giring  law  to  all  Enrupc     With  respect  to  Philip's  Distressed  Mother,  J 
this  origin  is  tmqueationable,  and  little  less  so  with  reapeet  to  Ciito;  diiii«^ 
Addison  always  expi'essed  himself  concainiBg  Corneille  and  Kacine  •viilim^ 
marked  esteem,  and  seems  t<:i  have  laid  the  plan  and  begun  the  rxecniiadH 
of  Ilia  tragedy  during  hia  long  BOJourn  at  Blois,  while  be  was  mnkini;  th»S 
Study  of  iLbe  French  language  his  prlndpHl  oceujiation.     In  the  i:unduct  of  ■ 
his  plot  he  has  made  considernble  sauriflcea  to  a  rigid  obBciTHTiee  of  tliell 
unities  of  time  and  place,  as  laid  down  by  Ariutotte,  aud  it  can  acareely  fl 
be  doubted  that  this  restrnint^  unknown  to  our  earlier  dramati^t-i,  woa   I 
impoied  up)n  him  as  an  indisj^enaable  law  by  the  precepts  and  practice  'a 
of  the  French  school  uf  dramatic  art.  ■ 

"That  the  tragedy  of  Cato  does  not  appeal  strongly  to  the  pnsBionB.'lll 
may  be  frankly  conceded;  but  whatever  be  said  of  its  ' un affect in{t  ela-  ifl 
gHUCe  and  chill  |ihilusophy,'  it  is  at  least  free  from  the  error  which  Botjean  ■ 
BO  forcibly  remarked  to  Addison  himself  in  the  manner  of  Coiiieille.  Th«  I 
ipfokei'a  ran  neither  into  di!8eri]ition  nor  declamation  nuconnected  with  J 
the  business  of  the  scene,  or  nnanited  to  the  peraong  or  the  uccbbiqu.  jl 
Severe  oorroatness  and  good  tnste  preside  alike  over  tlie  seiitiinedta  ■">{  II 
th«  diothn.  ^M 
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'"The  versification,  though  deficient  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  pause 
which  charms  in  our  elder  dramatists,  and  like  all  blank  vei-se  at  this 
period,  constructed  with  too  much  resemblance  to  the  rhymed  couplet,  is 
yet  easy  and  graceful ;  and  certainly  far  preferable  to  that  oi  Rowe,  then 
the  most  po]  ular  tragic  writer." — ^Auun,  lAft  of  AddUon,  pp.  192-194^ 


YEBSES 

TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  CATO. 

While  you  the  fierce  divided  Britons  awe, 

And  Cato  with  an  equal  virtue  draw ; 

While  envy  is  itself  in  wonder  lost. 

And  factions  strive  who  shall  applattd  you  most ; 

Forgive  the  fond  ambition  of  a  friend, 

Who  hopes  himself,  not  you,  to  recommend, 

And  join  th'  applause  which  all  the  learn'd  bestow 

On  one,  to  whom  a  perfect  work  they  owe. 

To  my  •  light  scenes  I  once  inscribed  your  name, 

And  impotently  strove  to  borrow  fame : 

Soon  will  that  die,  which  adds  thy  name  to  mine ; 

Let  me,  then,  live,  joined  to  a  work  of  thine. 

BicHARD  Steei  & 


Tho'  Cato  shines  in  YirgiPs  epic  song. 
Prescribing  laws  among  th'  Elysian  throng ; 
Tho'  Lucan's  verse,  exalted  by  his  name. 
O'er  gods  themselves  has  rais'd  the  hero's  fame; 
The  Roman  stage  did  ne'er  his  image  see, 
Drawn  at  full  length ;  a  task  reserv'd  for  thee. 

"  lender  Husband,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Addison 
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By  thee  we  view  the  finished  figure  rise, 
And  awful  march  before  our  ravish'd  eyes ; 
We  hear  his  voice  asserting  virtue's  cause ; 
His  fate  renew'd  our  deep  attention  draws. 
Excites  by  turns  our  various  hopes  and  fears, 
A.nd  all  the  patriot  in  thy  scene  appears. 

On  Tiber's  banks  thy  thought  was  first  inspired  \ 
'Twas  there,  to  some  indulgent  grove  retir'd, 
Home's  ancient  fortunes  rolling  in  thy  mind, 
Thy  happy  muse  this  manly  work  designed : 
Or  in  a  dream  thou  saw'st  Rome's  genius  stand^ 
'  A.nd,  leading  Cato  in  his  sacred  hand, 
Point  out  th'  immortal  subject  of  thy  lays, 
And  ask  this  labour  to  record  his  praise. 

'Tis  done — the  hero  lives,  and  charms  our  age  1 

While  nobler  morals  grace  the  British  stage. 
Great  Shakespear's  ghost,  the  solemn  strain  to  hear, 
(Methinks  I  see  the  laurel'd  shade  appear !) 
Will  hover  o'er  the  scene,  and  wondering  view 
His  fav'rite  Brutus  rival'd  thus  by  you. 
Such  Koman  greatness  in  each  action  shines. 
Such  Roman  eloquence  adorns  your  lines, 
That  sure  the  Sybils'  books  this  year  foretold, 
And  in  some  mystic  leaf  was  seen  enroll'd, 
*  Rome,  turn  thy  mournful  eyes  from  Afric's  shore, 
Nor  in  her  sands  thy  Cato's  tomb  explore  I 
When  thrice  six  hundred  times  the  circling  sun 
His  annual  race  shall  thro'  the  Zodiac  run. 
An  isle  remote  his  monument  shall  rear, 
And  every  generous  Briton  pay  a  tear.' 

J.    HUQBBS. 


What  do  we  see  !  is  Cato  then  become 
A  greater  name  in  Britain  tlian  in  Homa ' 
Do(!S  mankind  now  admire  bia  virtitea  more, 
Tho'  Lucan,  Horace,  Virgil,  wrote  before  1 
How  will  posterity  this  truth  explain  ? 
"  Cato  begiiia  to  live  in  Anna's  reign  : " 
The  world's  great  chiefs,  in  council  or  in  armH, 
Rise  in  your  lines  with  more  exalted  olrarma; 
Illuatrioiis  deeds  in  distant  nations  wrought, 
And  virtues  by  departed  heroes  taught, 

Raise  in  your  soul  a  pure  immortal  flame, 

Adorn  your  life,  and  eonseorate  your  fame ; 
To  your  renown  all  ages  you  subdue, 
And  Caesar  fought,  and  Cato  bled  for  you. 

Edward  Yom.-n 
AU-SouTi  ColUijf,  Oxon. 


'T[S  nobly  done  thus  to  enrich  the  stage, 

And  raise  the  thoughts  of  a  degenerate  age, 

To  show,  how  endless  joys  from  freedom  spring . 

How  life  in  bondage  is  a  worthless  thing. 

The  inborn  greatness  of  your  soul  we  view, 

You  tread  the  paths  frequented  by  the  few. 

With  so  much  strength  yoo  write,  and  so  much  ease, 

Virtue  and  sense  1  how  durst  you  hope  to  please  ? 

Yet  crowds  the  sentiments  of  every  line 

Impartial  clapp'd,  and  owu'd  the  work  divine. 

Even  (he  sour  critics,  who  malicious  came. 

Eager  to  censure,  and  rosolv'd  to  blame, 

Finding  the  hero  regularly  rise. 

Great,  while  lie  lives,  but  greater,  when  he  dies 


Sullen  &pprov'd,  too  obBtiaatfi  to  melt, 
Aud  SLvkuLi'd  vilb  tlie  pleasures  whicb  the^  felt 
Not  so  the  fair  llieir  pasHions  seiiret  kept, 
Sileut  they  beard,  but  as  thay  heard,  tliej  wept, 
When  glorioualj  the  blooming  Murcus  dy'd, 
And  Cato  told  the  gods,  I'm  eatiefy'd. 

8e«  1  how  your  lays  the  British  youth  inflame  1 
They  long  to  shoot,  and  ripen  into  fame; 
'  Applauding  theatres  disturb  their  rest, 
'And  unborn  Catos  heave  in  every  breast ; 
Their  nightly  dreams,  their  daily  thoughts  repeat, 
Aud  pulses  high  with  fanoy'd  glories  beat. 
So,  griev'd  to  view  the  Marathonian  spoils, 
The  young  Themistocles  vow'd  equal  toils  ; 
Did  then  his  schemes  of  future  honours  draw 
From  the  long  triumpha  which  with  tears  be  savr. 

How  shall  I  jour  unrival'd  worth  proclaim, 
Lost  in  the  spreading  circle  of  your  fame  I 
We  saw  you  the  great  William's  praise  rehearsa, 
And  paint  Britannia's  joys  in  Roman  versc- 
Wc  heiird  at  distance  soft,  enchanting  strains, 
From  blooming  mountains,  aud  Italian  plains, 
Virgil  began  in  English  dress  to  shine, 
His  voice,  hia  looks,  his  grandeur  still  divine. 
From  him  too  soon  unfriendly  you  withdrew. 
But  brought  the  tuneful  Ovid  to  our  view. 
Then,  the  delightful  theme  of  every  tongue, 
Th'  immortal  Marlb'rough  was  your  daring  song 
From  clime  to  clime  the  mighty  victor  flew, 
From  clime  to  clime  as  swiftly  you  pursue ; 
Still  with  the  hero's  glow'd  the  poet's  flame. 
Still  with  his  oonfjueets  /ou  enlarg'd  your  fame. 


tndlesa  raptures  here  the  muse  oould  sifcll, 
And  on  your  Rosamond  for  ever  dwell : 
There  opening  sweets,  and  every  fragrant  flower 
Lusuriaut  aniile,  a  never-fudiag  bower. 
Next,  human  follies  kindly  to  expose, 
You  change  from  numbers,  but  not  sink  in  prose; 
Whether  in  visionary  scenes  yon  play, 
Refine  our  tastes,  or  laugh  our  crimes  away. 
Now,  by  the  buskin 'd  muae  you  shine  confest, 
The  patriot  kindles  In  the  poet's  breast. 
Such  energy  of  sense  might  plea 
Tho'  unembellish'd  with  the  charms  of  pbra 
Such  charms  of  phrase  would  with  success  be  o 
Tho'  uonseuae  flow'd  in  the  melodious  soimd, 
The  chast«at  virgin  needs  no  blushes  fear. 
The  Icam'd  themselves,  not  uninstructed,  hear, 
The  libertine,  in  pleasures  ns'd  to  roll. 
And  idly  sport  with  an  immortal  soul. 
Here  eomea,  and  by  the  virtuous  heathen  taught. 
Turns  pale,  and  trembles  at  the  dreadful  thought 

[uidia'B  plai 
What  sluggish  Briton  in  his  isle  remains? 
When  Juba  seeks  the  tiger  with  delight, 
We  beat  the  thicket,  and  provoke  the 
By  the  description  warm'd,  we  fondly  S' 
And  in  the  cbilling  east-wind  pant  with  heat. 
What  eyes  behold  not,  how  '  the  stream  refines, 
Till  by  degrees  the  floating  a 
While  hurricanes  '  in  circling  eddies  play. 
Tear  np  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  awa;, 
We  shrink  with  horror,  and  confess  our  fear, 
And  all  the  sudden  eouoding  ruin  hear. 


Wben  purple  robes,  diatam'd  with  blood,  deoeiTV 

And  make  poor  Miircia  beautifully  grieve, 
When  ahe  lier  secret  thoughts  i 
Forgets  the  woman,  and  her  flame  reveala, 
Well  may  the  prince  esult  with  noble  pride, 
Not  for  his  Libyan  orown,  but  Roman  bride. 

But  I  in  yaia  on  single  features  dwell, 
While  all  the  parts  of  the  fair  piece  excel. 
So  riuh  the  store,  so  dubious  is  the  feast. 
We  know  not  which  to  pass,  or  which  to  taste. 
The  shining  incidents  so  justly  fall, 
We  may  the  whole  new  scenes  of  transport  calL 
Thus  jewellers  confound  our  wandering  eyes, 
And  with  variety  of  gems  surprise. 
Here  sapphires,  here  the  Sardian  stone  if 
The  topaz  yellow,  and  the  jasper  green. 
The  costly  brilliant  there,  confus'dly  bright, 
From  numerous  surfaces  darts  trembling  light. 
The  different  colours  mingling  in  a  blase, 
Silent  we  stand,  unable  where  to  praise, 
In  pleasure  sweetly  lost  teu  thousand  ways. 

L.   EUBDBM. 

Triniiy  ColUgt,  Oam&ridgf. 


Too  long  hath  love  engross'd  Britannia's  stage, 
And  sunk  to  softttess  all  our  tragio  rage ; 
By  that  alone  did  empires  fall  or  rise. 
And  fate  depended  on  a  fair  one's  eyes ; 
The  sweet  infection,  mist  with  dangerous  art, 
Debas'd  our  manhood,  while  it  sooth'd  the  heark 


Ton  soorn  to  raiee  a  grief  thyself  tuiaat  blame, 
Nor  from  our  wealtnesa  steal  a  vulgar  fame: 
A  patriot's  full  may  juatly  melt  the  raiiid, 
And  tears  Qow  nobly,  sbed  for  all  maukind. 

How  do  oor  Bouls  with  geu'rouB  pleasure  g 
Our  hearts  exulting,  while  our  eyes  o'erflow, 
"When  tby  firm  hero  stands  beneath  tbe  weight 
Of  all  Ub  sufferinga  venerably  great; 
Rome's  poor  remains  still  sbelt'ring  by  his  side, 
With  conaoious  virtue,  and  becoming  pride. 

The  aged  oak  thus  rears  his  head  in  air, 
His  sap  exhausted,  and  bis  branches  bare  ; 
'Midst  storms  and  earthquakes  he  maintains  his  stita, 
Fist  deep  in  earth,  and  fasten'd  by  his  weight : 
His  naked  boughs  still  lend  the  shepherds  aid, 
And  his  old  trunk  projcAs  an  awful  shade. 

Amidst  tbe  joys  triumphant  peace  bestows, 
Our  patriots  sadden  at  his  glor 
Awhile  they  let  the  world's  great  bus' u ess  wait. 
Anxious  for  Home,  and  sigh  for  Cato's  fate. 
Here  taught  bow  ancient  heroes  rose  to  fame, 
Our  Britons  crowd,  and  catob  tbe  Roman  flame, 
Where  states  and  senates  well  might  li 
And  kings  and  priests  without  a  blush  appear. 

France  boasts  no  more,  but,  fearful  to  engage 
Now  first  pays  homage  to  her  rival's  stage, 
Hastes  to  learn  thee,  and  learning  shall  submit 
Alike  to  British  arms,  and  British  wit : 
No  more  she'll  wonder,  {foro'd  to  do  us  right,) 
Who  think  like  Romans,  could  like  Romans  fight, 

Thy  Oxford  smiles  this  glorious  work  to  wje, 
And  fondly  triumphs  in  a  son  like  thee. 


And  while  his  godlike  figure  taov'd  along, 
AlteruaU  paesioDa  fir'd  tL'  adoring  throng; 
Tears  flow'd  from  every  eye,  and  sboula  from  every  tongoa 

in  t!iy  pompous  lines  boa  Cato  far'd, 
Grac'd  with  an  ample,  llio'  a.  Ute,  reward  : 
A  greater  vietor  we  in  bim  revere  ; 
A  nobler  triumph  crowns  his  image  here. 

With  wonder,  as  with  pleasure,  we  survey 
A  theme  eo  scanty  wrought  iuto  a  play  ; 
So  vast  a  pile  on  such  fouodationa  plac'd ; 
Lite  Amqjon'a  temple  rear'd  oa  Libya's  waste: 
Behold  its  glowing  paint  I  itB  easy  weight  I 
Its  nice  proportions  I  and  stupendous  height ! 
How  chuate  the  conduct,  how  divine  the  rage ! 
A  Bo  man  worthy  on  a  Grecian  stage  I 

But  where  ahull  Cato's  praise  hegin  or  end; 
Inolin'd  to  melt,  and  yet  untaught  to  bend. 
The  firmest  patriot,  and  the  gentlest  friend  ? 
How  great  his  genius,  when  the  traitor  crowd, 
Eeady  to  strike  the  blow  their  fury  vow'd; 
Quell'd  by  his  look,  and  liat'ning  to  his  lore, 
Learn,  like  his  paaaions,  to  rebel  ao  more  I 
When,  lavish  of  hia  boiling  blood,  to  prove 
The  cure  of  slavish  life,  and  slighted  love, 
Brave  Marcus  new  in  early  death  appears, 
While  Cato  counts  Ilia  wounds,  and  not  hia  yean ; 
Who,  checking  private  grief,  the  public  mouma, 
Commands  the  pity  he  so  greatly  acorns. 
But  when  bo  atrikes,  (to  crown  hia  generous  part) 
That  honest,  staunch,  impracticable  heart ; 
No  tears,  no  aobs  pursue  hia  parting  breath ; 
The  dying  Roman  shamea  the  pomp  of  death. 
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0  1  sacred  freedom,  which  the  powers  bestow 
To  season  blessings,  and  to  soften  woe ; 
Plant  of  our  growth,  and  aim  of  all  our  caies, 
The  toil  of  ages,  and  the  crown  of  wars  : 
If,  taught  by  thee,  the  poet's  wit  has  flow'd 
In  strains  as  precious  as  his  hero's  blood ; 
Preserve  those  strains,  an  everlasting  charm 
To  keep  that  blood  and  thy  remembrance  warm ; 
Be  this  thy  guardian  image  still  secure ; 
In  vain  shall  force  invade,  or  fraud  allure ; 
Our  great  Palladium  shall  perform  its  part, . 
Fix'd  and  enshrin'd  in  every  British  heart. 


The  mind  to  virtue  is  by  verse  subdu'd ; 
And  the  true  poet  is  a  public  good. 
This  Britain  feels,  while  by  your  lines  inspired, 
Her  free-born  sons  to  glorious  thoughts  are  fir'd. 
In  Home  had  you  espoused  the  vanquished  cause, 
Inflam'd  her  senate,*  and  upheld  her  laws ; 
Your  manly  scenes  had  liberty  restored, 
And  given  the  just  success  to  Cato's  sword : 
O'er  Caesar's  arms  your  genius  had  prevail'd ; 
And  the  muse  triumphed,  where  the  patriot  faiPd. 

Ambr.  Philips. 
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To  wake  -the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art, 
To  raise  the  genius  and  to  mend  the  heart, 
To  make  mankind  in  conscious  virtue  bold, 
Live  o^er  each  scene,  and  be  what  they  behold ; 
For  this  the  tragic  muse  first  trode  the  stage. 
Commanding  tears  t^  stream  through  every  age  ^ 
Tyrants  no  more  their  savage  nature  kept. 
And  foes  to  virtue  wonder'd  how  they  wept. 
-•    Our  author  shuns  by  vulgar  springs  to  move 
The  hero's  glory,  or  the  virgin's  love  ; 
In  pitying  love  we  but  our  weakness  show. 
And  wild  ambition  well  deserves  its  woe. 
Here  tears  shall  flow  from  a  more  generous  causey 
Such  tears  as  patriots  shed  for  dying  laws : 
He  bids  your  breasts  with  ancient  ardour  rise, 
And  calls  forth  Roman  drops  from  British  eyea. 
Virtue  confest  in  human  shape  he  draws, 
Wbat  Plato  thought,  and  godlike  Cato  was : 
No  common  object  to  your  sight  displays, 
But  what  with  pleasure  heaven  itself  surveys ; 
A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate, 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state  I 
While  Cato  gives  his  little  senate  laws, 
What  bosom  beats  not  in  his  country's  cause? 


t* 
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Who  sees  him  act,  but  envies  every  deed  ? 
Who  hears  him  groan,  and  does  not  wish  to  bleed  ? 
Even  then  proud  Caesar  'midst  triumphal  cars, 
The  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  wars. 
Ignobly  vain,  and  impotently  great, 
Show'd  Rome  her  Cato's  figure  drawn  in  state. 
As  her  dead  father's  reverend  image  past, 
The  pomp  was  darken'd,  and  the  day  o'ercast. 
The  triumph  ceas'd — tears  gush'd  from  every  eye, 
The  world's  great  victor  pass'd  unheeded  by ; 
Her  last  good  man  dejected  Bome  ador'd. 
And  honour'd  Caesar's  less  than  Cato's  sword. 

Britons  attend :  •  be  worth  like  this  approv'd, 
And  show  you  have  the  virtue  to  be  mov'd. 
With  honest  scorn  the  first  fam'd  Cato  view'd 
Home  learning  arts  from  Greece,  whom  she  subdu'd. 
Our  scene  precariously  subsists  too  long  ; 

On  French  translation,  and  Italian  song : 
Dare  to  have  sense  yourselves ;  assert  the  stage. 
Be  justly  warm'd  with  your  own  native  rage. 
Such  plays  alone  should  please  a  British  ear. 
As  Cato's  self  had  not  disdain'd  to  hear. 

•  Britons  attend;  Altered  thus  by  the  author,  from  "Britons  arise/*  to 
humour,  we  are  told,  the  timid  delicacy  of  Mr.  Addison,  who  was  in  pain 
leant  that  fierce  word  "arise,"  should  be  misconstrued  (see  Mr.  "WHrbur- 
ton*8  edition  of  Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  ep.  1,  b.  1.)  One  is  apt,  indeed, 
to  think  this  caution  excessive ;  but  tliere  was  ground  enough  for  it,  af 
will  bo  seen,  if  we  reflect,  that  the  poet  himself  had  made  Sempronius  talk 
in  this  rtrain. — "Rise  Romans,  rise,**  (act  iL  sc  1 ;)  a  clear  comment  (:t 
wculd  have  been  said,  in  that  furious  time)  on  the  line  in  question. 
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OATO.* 

ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

Fortius,  Marcus. 

Fortius.     The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  low'n, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day, 
The  great,  th'  important  day,  big  with  the  fate 
Of  Cato  and  of  Rome** — Our  father's  death 
Would  fill  up  all  the  guilt  of  civil  war, 
And  close  the  scene  of  blood.     Already  Caesar 
Has  ravaged  more  than  half  the  globe,  and  sees 
Mankind  grown  thin  by  his  destructive  sword : 
Should  he  go  further,  numbers  would  be  wanting 
To  form  new  battles,  and  support  his  crimes. 
Ye  gods,  what  havoo  does  ambition  make 
Among  your  works  1 

*  While  the  present  humour  of  idolisdng  Shakespear  continues,  no 
quarter  will  be  given  to  this  poem  ;  though  it  be  the  niisttir-pipfp  of  the 
author,  and  was  the  pride  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written. — Hut  a  time 
will  come,  when,  not  as  a  tmgedy,  in<leed,  (for  which  the  subject  was  un- 
fit) but.,  us  a  work  of  art  and  taste,  it  will  be  supremely  admired  by  all 
candid  and  judicious  critics. 

^  Tills  opening  of  the  drama  is  too  solemn  and  declamatory.  The  aw 
thor  speak^ — not  his  **  Persona  dramatis,"  Horace  has  given  a  caution 
against  this  misconduct,  in  his  ridicule  of  **Fortunam  Priami  caniaba,  si 
nobUe  bellum,**  which  was  addressed  to  the  tragic,  as  well  as,  epic  poet» 
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Marcus.     Thy  steady  temper,  Fortius/ 
Can  luok  on  guilt,  rebellion,  fraud,  and  Caesar, 
In  the  calm  lights  of  mild  philosophy ; 
I'm  tortured  even  to  madness,  when  I  think 
On  the  proud  victor  :  every  time  he's  named 
Pharsalia  rises  to  my  view  — I  see 
Th'  insulting  tjrrant,  pranciiig  o'er  the  field 
Strow'd  with  Rome's  citizens,  and  drench'd  in  slaughter, 
His  horse's  hoofs  wet  with  Patrician  blood  1 
Oh,  Fortius  !  is  there  not  some  chosen  curse, 
Some  hidden  thunder  in  the  stores  of  heaven, 
Ked  with  uncommon  wrath,  to  blast  the  man. 
Who  owes  his  greatness  to  his  country's  ruin  ? 

Fortius.     Believe  me,  Marcus,  'tis  an  impious  greatness, 
And  mixt  with  too  much  horror  to  be  envy'd : 
How  does  the  lustre  of  our  father's  actions, 
Through  the  dark  cloud  of  ills  that  cover  him, 
Break  out,  and  burn  with  more  triumphant  brightness ! 
His  sufferings  shine,  and  spread  a  glory  round  him ; 
Greatly  unfortunate,  he  fights  the  cause 
Of  honour,  virtue,  liberty,  and  Home. 
His  sword  ne'er  fell  but  on  the  guilty  head ; 
Oppression,  tyranny,  and  power  usurp'd, 
Draw  all  the  vengeance  of  his  arm  upon  'em. 

Marcus.     Who  knows  not  this  ?  but  what  ean  Cato  do 
Against  a  world,  a  base  degenerate  world, 
That  courts  the  yoke,  and  bows  the  neck  to  Ca&sar  ? 
Fent  up  in  Utica  he  vainly  forms 
A  poor  epitome  of  Bom  an  greatness, 

•This  a  little  palliates  the  indeoonim,  just  now  observed ;  and  may 
*6t  us  see,  that  the  poet  himself  was  aware  of  it  (so  exact  was  his  taite)  ; 
but  it  does  not  wholly  excuse  it 
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And,  cover'd  with  Numidian  guards,  direciti 
A  feeble  army,  and  an  empty  senate, 
Remnants  of  mighty  battles  fought  in  vain. 
By  heavens,  such  virtues,  join'd  with  such  success, 
Distract  my  very  soul :  our  father's  fortune 
Would  almost  tempt  us  to  renounce  his  precepts. 

PoitTius.     Remember  what  our  father  oft  has  told  us : 
The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 
Puzzled  in  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  errors  : 
Our  understanding  traces  'em  in  vain. 
Lost  and  bewilder'd  in  the  fruitless  search  ; 
Nor  sees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run, 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends. 

Marcus.     These  are  suggestions  of  a  mind  at  ease : 
'     Oh  Fortius  1  didst  thou  taste  but  half  the  griefs 
^  That  wring  my  soul,  thou  couldst  not  talk  thus  coldly. 
Passion  unpity'd,  and  successless  love, 
Plant  daggers  in  my  heart,'  and  aggravate 
My  other  griefs.     Were  but  my  Lucia  kind  ! — 

PoRTius.     Thou  seest  not  that  thy  brother  is  thy  rival : 
But  I  must  hide  it,  for  I  know  thy  temper.  [Aside 

Now,  Marcus,  now,  thy  virtue's  on  the  proof: 
Put  forth  thy  utmost  strength,  work  every  nerve, 
And  call  up  all  thy  father  in  thy  soul : 
To  quell  the  tyrant  Love,  and  guard  thy  heart 
On  this  weak  side,  where  most  our  nature  fails, 
Would  be  a  conquest  worthy  Gate's  son. 

Marcus.     Fortius,  the.  counsel  which  I  cannot  take, 
Instead  .of  liealing^  butjipbraids  m j  we§,kness. 
Bid  me  for  honour  plunge  into  jEL-war 

A  strange  unnatural  phrase :  which  yet  hath  made  its  fortune  m 
nu  dem  trag<  dy.  Besides,  if  these  words  have  any  meaning;  it  was  ridi- 
culous to  add  "  aggravate  my  other  griefs,** 
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Of  thickest  foes,  and  rush  on  certain  death 
Then  shalt  thou  see  that  Marcus  is  not  slow 
To  follow  glory,  and  confess  his  father. 
(Love  is  not  to  be  reason^  down,  or  lost 
In  high  ambition,  and  a  thirst  of  greatness^ 
'Tis  second  life,  it  grows  into  the  soul. 
Warms  every  vein,  and  beats  in  every  pulse, 
I  feel  it  here  :  my  resolution  melts — 

Fortius.     Behold  young  Juba,  the  Numidian  prince  I 
With  how  much  care  he  forms  himself  to  glory, 
And  breaks  the  fierceness  of  his  native  temper 
To  copy  out  our  father's  bright  example. 
He  loves  our  sister  Marcia,  greatly  loves  her, 
His  eyes,  his  looks,  his  actions  all  betray  it : 
But  still  the  smother'd  fondness  bums  within  him. 
When  most  it  swells,  and  labours  for  a  vent, 
The  sense  of  honour  and  desire  of  fame 
Drive  the  big  passion  back  into  his  heart. 
What  I  shall  an  African,  shall  Juba's  heir 
Reproach  great  Cato's  son,  and  show  the  world 
A-gjrtue  wan tig^n^aJR Oman  soul  ? 

Marcus.    Fortius,  no  more  !  your  words  leave  stings  be- 
hind 'em. 
Whene'er  did  Juba,  or  did  Fortius,  show 
A  virtue  that  has  cast  me  at  a  distance, 
And  thrown  me  out  in  the  pursuits  of  honour  ? 

Fortius.     Marcus,  I  know  thy  gen'rous  temper  well ; 
Fling  but  th'  appearance  of  dishonour  on  it, 
It  straight  takes  fire,  and  mounts  into  a  blaze. 

Marcus.    (A  brother's  sufferings  claim  a  brother's  pity.  / 
^      Fortius.    Heaven  knows  I  pity  thee  :  behold  my  eyes 
«  Even  whilst  I  speak — Do  they  not  swim  in  tears  ? 
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Were  but  my  heart  as  naked  to  thy  view, 
Marcus  would  see  it  bleed  in  his  behalf. 

Marcus.     Why  then  dost  treat  me  with  rebukes,  instead 
Of  kind  condoling  cares,  and  friendly  sorrow  ? 

Fortius.     0  Marcus !  did  I  know  the  way  to  ease 
Thy  troubled  heart,  and  mitigate  thy  pains, 
Marcus,  believe  me,  I  could  die  to  do  it. 

Marcus.     Thou  best  of  brothers,  and  thou  best  of  friends  I 
Pardon  a  weak  distempered  soul  that  swells 
With  sudden  gusts,  and  sinks  as  soon  in  calms, 
The  sport  of  passions  : — But  Sempronius  comes ; 
Hemust^not  find  this  softness  hanging  on  me.     lExit. 

SCENE   II. 
Sempronius,  Fortius. 

^     Sempronius.     Conspiracies  no  sooner  should  be  formed 
Than  executed.     What  means  Fortius  here  ? 
I  like  not  that  cold  youth.^     I  must  dissemble, 
And  speak  a  language  foreign  to  my  heart.  {^Aside* 

Good  morrow.  Fortius !  let  us  once  embrace, 
Once  more  embrace ;  whilst  yet  we  both  are  free. 
To-morrow  should  we  thus  express  our  friendship, 
Each  might  receive  a  slave  into  his  arms : 
This  sun,  perhaps,  this  morning  sun's  the  last, 
That  e'er  shall  rise  on  Koman  liberty. 

Fortius.     My  father  has  this  morning  called  together 
To  this  poor  hall  his  little  Eoman  senate, 
(The  leavings  of  Fharsalia)  to  consult 

•  Cold  youth.  Finely  observed.  Men  of  cold  passions  have  quick  eyes, 
and  are  no  fit  company  for  such  mon  as  Sempronius ;  whether  they  speak 
from  the  heart,  or  (Assemble  ;  hence,  the  indignant  reproof  of  his  passion,  and 
the  abrupt  departure  from  his  flatteries. 
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If  yet  he  can  oppose  the  mighty  torrent 

That  bears  down  Rome,  and  all  her  gods,  before  it^ 

Or  must  at  length  give  up  the  world  to  Csesar. 

Sempronius.     Not  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  Rome 
Can  raise  her  senate  more  than  Cato^s  presence. 
His  virtues  render  our  assembly  awful, 
They  strike  with  something  like  religious  fear, 
And  make  even  Csesar  tremble  at  the  head 
^    Of  armies  flushed  with'  conquest :     0  my  Portias  I 
Could  I  but  call  that  wondrous  man  my  father, 
Would  but  thy  sister  Marcia  be  propitious 
\    To  thy  friend's  vows  :  I  might  be  bless'd  indeed  1 

Fortius.     Alas  !  Sempronius,  would'st  thou  talk  of  love 
To  Marcia,  whilst  her  father's  life's  in  danger  ? 
Thou  might'st  as  well  court  the  pale  trembling  vestal,* 
*"  When  she  beholds  the  holy  flame  expiring. 

Sempronius.     The  more  I  see  the  wonders  of  thy  race, 
The  more  I'm  charm 'd.     Thou  must  take  heed,  my  Fortius! 
The  world  has  all  its  eyes  on  Cato's  son. 
^  Thy  father's  merit  sets  thee  up  to  view, 
\      And  shows  thee  in  the  fairest  point  of  light, 
I     To  make  thy  virtues,  or  thy  faults,  conspicuous. 

Fortius.     Well  dost  thou  seem  to  check  my  lingVing  hero 
On  this  important  hour — I'll  straight  away. 
And  while  the  fathers  of  the  senate  meet 
In  close  debate  to  weigh  th'-  events  of  war, 
I'll  animate  the  soldiers'  drooping  courage. 
With  love  of  freedom,  and  contempt  of  life : 
I'll  thunder  in  their  ears  their  country's  cause, 
And  try  to  rouse  up  all  that's  Roman  in  'em. 


*  Won^prfully  exaot^  both  in  the  sentiment,  and  expression. — ^The  ima 

Z,  too,  13  ir    '         "        "^  '  ^  ^  *  ' "'  "    '  ' 

ft  Roman. 


f  ry,  too,  13  m  character ;  the  speaker  being  a  person  of  the  purest  virtae^ 
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'  ^Tifl  Dot  in  mortals  to  command  success, 

13ut  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius ;  we'll  deserve  it.        [ExU, 
Semproneus,  solus.     Ciirse  on  the  stripling  !  how  he  apes 
his  sire  ? 
-  Ambitiously  sententious ! — but  I  wonder 

Old  Syphax  comes  not ;  his  Numidian  genius 

Is  well  disposed  to  mischief,  were  he  prompt 

And  eager  on  it ;  but  he  must  be  spurr'd, 
y  And  every  moment  quicken'd  to  the  course. 

Cato  has  us'd  me  ill :  he  has  refused 

His  daughter  Marcia  to  my  ardent  vows. 

Besides,  his  baffled  arms,  and  ruined  cause, 

Are  bars  to  my  ambition.     Caesar's  favour, 

That  show'rs  down  greatness  on  his  friiends,  will  raise  me 

To  Rome's  first  honours.     If  I  give  up  Cato, 

I  claim  in  my  reward  his  captive  daughter. 

But  Syphax  comes  ! — 

SCENE   III. 
Syphax,  Sempronius. 

Syphax.     — — Sempronius,  all  is  ready, 
I've  sounded  my  Numidians,  man  by  man, 
And  find  'em  ripe  for  a  revolt :  they  all 
Complain  aloud  of  Cato's  discipline. 
And  wait  but  the  command  to  change  their  master. 

Sempronius.     Believe  me,  Sypliax,  there's  no   time   Ic 
waste ; 
Even  while  we  speak,  our  conqueror  comes  on, 
And  gathers  ground  upon  us  every  moment. 
Alas !  thou  know'st  not  Caesar's  active  soul,  • 
With  what  a  dreadful  crurse  he  rushes  on 
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From  war  to  war  .  in  vain  has  nature  formed 

Mountains  and  oceans  to  oppose  his  passage ; 

He  bounds  o'er  all,  victorious  in  his  march ; 

The  Alp?  and  Pyreneans  sink  before  him, 

Through  winds  and  waves  and  storms  he  works  his  way 

Impatient  for  the  battle ;  one  day  more 

Will  set  the  victor  thundering  at  our  gates. 

But  tell  me  hast  thou  yet  drawn  o'er  young  Juba  ? 

That  still  would  recommend  thee  more  to  Csesar, 

And  challenge  better  terms. 

Syphax.     Alas !  he*s  lost, 
He's  lost,  Sempronius ;  all  his  thoughts  are  full 
Of  Cato's  virtues ; — but  I'll  try  once  more 
(For  every  instant  I  expect  him  here) 
If  yet  I  can  subdue  those  stubborn  principles 
Of  faith,  of  honour,  and  I  know  not  what, 
That  have  corrupted  his  Numidian  temper. 
And  struck  th'  infection  into  all  his  soul. 

Sempronius.     Be  sure  to  press  upon  him  every  motive. 
Juba's  surrender,  since  his  father's  death, 
Would  give  up  Afric  into  CaDsar's  hands. 
And  make  him  lord  of  half  the  burning  zone. 

Syphax.     But  is  it  true,  Sempronius,  that  your  senate 
Is  call'd  together  ?     Gods  !  thou  must  be  cautious  I 
Cato  has  piercing  eyes,  and  will  discern 
Our  frauds,  unless  they're  cover'd  thick  with  art. 

Sempronius.     Let  me  alone,  good  Syphax,  I'll  conceal 
My  thoughts  in  passion  •  ('tis  the  surest  way ;) 

■  When  a  plain  man,  like  Sempronius,  turns  villain,  he  loves  to  flatter 
himself,  and  to  be  flattered  by  others,  into  an  opinion  of  his  own  cunnint^: 
hence  the  boast — *^  Let  me  alone^  good  /SyjoAaa;,"  <fec^  and  hence  too,  i^^ 
adroit  answer  to  that  boast — 

"  In  troth  thou'rt  able  to  instruct  grev  hairs, 
And  te&3h  the  « '\y  African  deceit** 
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I'll  bellow  out  for  Jlome  and  for  my  country, 

And  mouth  at  Caesar  'till  1  shake  the  senate. 

Your  cold  hypocrisy's  a  stale  device, 

A  worn-out  trick :  would'st  thou  be  thought  in  earnest  ? 

Clothe  thy  feign'd  zeal  in  rage,  in  fire,  in  fury ! 

S3  PHAX.     In  troth,  thou'rt  able  to  instruct  grey  hairs, 
And  teach  the  wily  African  deceit ! 

Semphonius.    Once  more,  be  sure  to  try  thy  skill  on  Juba. 
Meanwhile  I'll  hasten  to  my  Roman  soldiers. 
Inflame  the  mutiny,  and  underhand 
Blow  up  their  discontents,  till  they  break  out 
Unlook'd  for,  and  discharge  themselves  on  Cato. 
-    Remember,  Syphax,  we  must  work  in  haste : 
0  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birtb  of  plots,  and  their  last  fatal  periods. 
Oh  !  'tis  a  dreadful  interval  of  time, 
Fill'd  up  with  horror  all,  and  big  with  death  1 
Destruction  hangs  on  every  word  we  speak, 
On  every  thought,  till  the  concluding  stroke 
Determines  all,  and  closes  our  design.  lExit, 

Syphax  solus.     I'll  try  if  yet  I  can  reduce  to  reason 

But  something  more  must  be  observed,  to  let  us  into  the  artifice  of  the 
following  scenes.  The  vices  of  men  are  shaped  and  modified  by  their 
general  character.  The  character  of  a  Rpman  was  that  of  virt^te  ;  in  which 
term,  the  idea  of  courage  and  patriotism  are  combined :  when  such  a  man 
would  dissemble,  he  had  but  one  way  of  doing  it,  which  is,  to  run  those 
qualities  into  the  extreme ;  or,  in  the  poet's  fine  expression, 

**To  be  yirtnoas,  even  to  madneflA.** 

The  African,  on  the  other  hand,  hning  by  complexion,  a  knave,  his  dis- 
simulation is  of  another  cast.  It  consists  m  a  certnin  pliancy  of  temper 
and  a  dextrous  application  of  himself  to  all  humours  and  occasions ;  in  a 
studious  endeavour,  in  short,  to  conceal  the  proper  vice  of  his  nature,  as 
the  aim  of  a  better  man  would  be,  to  outrage  the  virtue  of  his.  Ueuce 
Seiupronius  is  always  in  a  storm  of  zeal ;  wliile  Syphax  assumes  as  many 
shapes  as  the  moment  calls  for,  or  his  Numidian  genius  suggests.  Even 
the  catastrophe  of  both  is  suited  to  this  difference  of  character;  Syphax  \ 
sneaks  out  of  the  conspiracy,  and  would  escape  death,  if  he  could :  Sein  \ 
pronius  p?  evokes  his  fate ;  and  perishes  in  a  raut  of  bravery,  as  he  hod  b'ved.        V 
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This  head-strong  youth,  and  make  him  spurn  at  Cafco. 


I  The  time  is  short,  Caesar  comes  rushing  on  us — 

But  hold  !  young  Juba  sees  me,  and  approaches. 


SCENE    IV. 
Juba,  Syphax. 

Juba.     Syphax,  I  joy  to  meet  thee  thus  alone, 
I  have  observed  of  late  thy  looks  are  fallen, 
O'ercast  with  gloomy  cares,  and  discontent; 
Then  tell  me,  Syphax,  I  conjure  thee,  tell  me. 
What  are  the  thoughts  that  knit  thy  brow  in  frowns, 
And  turn  thine  eye  thus  coldly  on  thy  prince  ? 

Syphax.     'Tis  not  my  talent  to  conceal  my  thoughts, 
Or  carry  smiles  and  sunshine  in  my  face, 
When  discontent  sits  heavy  at  my  heart. 
I  have  not  yet  so  much  the  Roman  in  me. 

Juba.     Why  dost  thou  cast  out  such  ungenerous  terms 
Against  the  lords  and  sov'reigns  of  the  world  ? 
Dost  thou  not  see  mankind  fall  down  before  them, 
And  own  the  force  of  their  superior  virtue  ? 
Is  there  a  nation  in  the  wilds  of  Afric, 
Amidst  our  barren  rocks,  and  burning  sands, 
That  does  not  tremble  at  the  Roman  name  ? 

Syphax.    Gods  !  where's  the  worth  that  sets  this  people  Uf 
Above  yoTir  own  Numidia^s  tawny  sons  ! 
Do  they  with  tougher  sinews  bend  the  bow  ? 
Or  flies  the  javelin  swifter  to  its  mark. 
Launched  from  the  vigour  of  a  Roman  arm  ? 
Who  like  our  active  African  instructs 
The  fiery  steed,  and  trains  him  to  his  hand  ? 
Or  guides  in  troops  th*  embattled  elephant, 
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Load  en  with  war  ?  these,  these  are  arts,  my  prince. 

In  which  your  Zama  does  not  stoop  to  Rome. 
J  DBA.     These  all  are  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank, 

perfections  that  are  placed  in  boneg^  and  nerves. 
'  A  Roman  soul  is  bent  on  higher  views :    -^ 

To  civilize  the  rude  unpolish'd  world,  * 

And  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws ;  / 

To  make  man  mild,  and  sociable  to  man ; 

To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  savage 

With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  liberal  arts ; 

Th'  embellishments  of  life  :  virtues  like  these    ' 

Make  human  nature  shine,  reform  the  soul, 

And  break  our  fierce  barbarians  into  men.    . 

Syphax.     Patience,  kind  heavens ! — ex(5use  an  old  man'8 
\  warmth. 

What  are  these  wondrous  civilizing  arts, 

This  Roman  polish,  and  this  smooth  behaviour, 

That  render  man  thus  tractable  and  tame  ? 

Are  they  not  only  to  disguise  our  passions,      ' 

To  set  our  looks  at  variance  with  our  thoughts, 

To  check  the  starts  and  sallies  of  the  soul. 

And  break  off  all  its  commerce  with  the  tongue ; 

In  short,  to  change  us  into  other  creatures. 

Than  what  our  nature  and  the  gods  designed  us  ? 
-    JuBA.     To  strike  thee  dumb :  turn  up  thy  eyes  to  Cato  1 

There  may'st  thou  see  to  what  a  godlike  height 

The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man. 

While  good,  and  just,  and  anxious  for  his  friends, 

fle's  still  severely  bent  against  himself; 

Renouncing  sleep,  and  rest,  and  food,  and  ease. 

He  strives  with  thirst  and  hunger,  toil  and  heat ; 

And  when  his  fortune  sets  before  him  all 
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The  pomps  and  pleasures  that  his  soul  can  wish, 
^^  His  rigid  virtue  will  accept  of  none. 

—  Syphax.     Believe  me,  prince,  there's  not  an  African 
That  traverses  our  vast  Numidian  deserts 

In  quest  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  his  bow, 

But  better  practises  these  boasted  virtues. 

Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chase, 

Amidst  the  running  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst, 

Toils  all  the  day,  and  at  th'  approach  of  night 

On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down, 

Or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  morn : 

Then  rises  fresh,  pursues  his  wonted  game ; 

And  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find 

A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  spring, 

Blesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxury. 
^       JuBA.     Thy  prejudices,  Syphax,  won't  discern 

What  virtues  grow  from  ignorance  and  choice, 

Nor  how  the  hero  differs  from  the  brute. 

But  grant  that  others  could  with  equal  glory 

Look  down  on  pleasures,  and  the  baits  of  sense ; 

Where  shall  we  find  the  man  that  bears  affliction, 

Ureat  and  majestic  in  his  griefs,  like  Oato  ? 

Heavens  I  with  what  strength,  what  steadiness  of  mind, 

He  triumphs  in  the  midst  of  all  his  sufferings  1 
^   How  does  he  rise  against  a  load  of  woes, 

-  And  thank  the  gods  that  throw  the  weight  upon  him  ! 
Syphax.     'Tis  pride,  rank  pride,  and  haughtiness  of  soul; 

I  think  the  Komans  call  it  Stoicism. 

Had  not  your  royal  father  thought  so  highly 

Of  Roman  virtue,  and  of  Gate's  cause, 

He  had  not  fallen  by  a  slave's  hand,  inglorious  . 

Nor  would  his  slaughter'd  army  now  have  lain 
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On  Afric's  sands,  disfigur'd  with  their  wounds, 
To  gorge  the  wolves  and  vultures  of  Numidia. 

JuBA.     Why  dost  thou  call  my  sorrows  up  afresh  ? 
My  father's  name  brings  tears  into  my  eyes. 

Syfhax      Oh  I  that  you'd  profit  by  your  father's  ills ! 

JuBA.     What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ? 

Syfhax.     Abandon  Cato. 

JuBA.     Syphax,  I  should  be  more  than  twice  an  orphan    A 
By  such  a  loss. 

Syfhax.     Ay,  there's  the  tie  that  binds  you  I 
You  long  to  call  him  father.     Marcia's  charms 
Work  in  your  heart  unseen,  and  plead  for  Cato. 
No  wonder  you  are  deaf  to  all  I  say. 

JuBA.     Syphax,  your  zeal  becomes  importunate ; 
I've  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave, 
And  talk  at  large ;  but  learn  to  keep  it  in, 
Lest  it  should  take  more  freedom  than  I'll  give  it. 

Syfhax.     Sir,  your  great  father  never  used  me  thus. 
Alas  I  he's  dead !  but  can  you  e'er  forget 
The  tender  sorrows,  and  the  pangs  of  nature. 
The  fond  embraces,  and  repeated  blessings, 
Which  you  drew  from  him  in  your  last  farewel  ? 
Still  must  I  cherish  the  dear,  sad  remembrance, 
At  once  to  torture  and  to  please  my  souL 
The  good  old  king  at  parting  wrung  my  hand, 
(His  eyes  brim-full  of  tears)  then  sighing  cry'd. 
Prithee  be  careful  of  my  son  1 — ^his  grief 
Swell'd  up  so  high,  he  could  not  utter  more. 

JuBA.     Alas !  thy  story  melts  away  my  soul. 
That  best  of  fathers  1  how  shall  I  discharge 
The  gratitude  and  duty  which  I  owe  him  I 

Syfhax.     By  laj-ing  up  his  counsels  in  your  heart 
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JuBA.     His  counsels  bade  me  yield  to  thy  direotiaiu '. 
I  Then,  Syphax,  chide  me  in  severest  terms, 

i^  Vent  all  thy  passion,  and  V\l  stand  its  shock, 

I  Calm  and  unruffled  as  a  summer-sea. 

When  not  a  breath  of  wind  flies  o'er  its  surface. 

Syphax.     Alas !  my  prince,  I'd  guide  you  to  yonr  safety. 
JuBA.     I  do  believe  thou  wouldst:  but  tell  me  how? 
Syphax.     Fly  from  the  fate  that  follows  Caesar's  foes. 
JuBA.     My  father  scorn'd  to  do  it. 

Syphax.     And  therefore  died. 
^      JuBA.     Better  to  die  ten  thousand  thousand  deaths. 
Than  wound  my  honour. 

Syphax.     Rather  say  your  love. 
JuBA.     Syphax,  I've  promis'd  to  preserve  my  temper. 
Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  confess  a 'flame 
I  long  have  stifled,  and  would  fain  conceal  ? 

Sythax.     Believe  me,  prince,  tho'  hard  to  conquer  lovOi 
'Tis  easy  to  divert  and  break  its  force : 
Absence  might  cure  it,  or  a  second  mistress 
Light  up  another  flame,  and  put  out  this. 
The  glowing  dames  of  Zama's  royal  court 
Have  faces  flusht  with  more  exalted  charms  ; . 
The  sun,  that  rolls  his  chariot  o'er  their  heads 
Works  up  more  fire  and  colour  in  their  cheeks  : 
^   Were  you  with  these,  my  prince,  you'd  soon  forget 
The  pale,  unripen'd  beauties  of  the  north. 

JijBA.     'Tis  not  a  set  of  features,  or  complexion, 
The  tincture  of  a  skin,  that  I  admire. 
Beauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover, 
-  Fades  in  his  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sense « 
The  virtuous  Marcia  tow'rs  above  her  sex . 
True,  she  is  fair,  (oh  how  divinely  fair!) 
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But  still  the  lovely  maid  improves  her  charms 
With  inward  greatness,  unaffected  wisdom,  \ 

And  sanctity  of  manners.     Cato^s  soul  < 

Shines  out  in  every  thing  she  acts  or  speaks, 
While  winning  mildness  and  attractive  smiles 
Dwell  in  her  looks,  and  with  becoming  grace 
Soften  the  rigour  of  her  father's  virtues. 

SyPHAX.    How  does  your  tongue  grow  wanton  in  her  praisel 
But  on  my  knees  I  beg  you  would  consider — 

JuBA.     Hah  !  Syphax,  is't  not  she  ? — she  moves  this  way : 
And  with  her  Lucia,  Lucius's  fair  daughter. 
My  heart  beats  thick — I  prithee,  Syphax,  leave  me. 

Syphax.     Ten  thousand  curses  fasten  on  'em  both ! 
Now  will  this  woman,  with  a  single  glance, 
Undo  what  I've  been  labouring  all  this  while.  \Ezit 

SCENE   v.* 
JuBA,  Marcia,    Lucta. 

JuBA.     Hail,  charming  maid !  how  does  thy  beauty  smooth 
Tb^.  face  of  war,  and  make  even  horror  smile  I 
At  sight  of  thee  my  heart  shakes  off  its  sorrows ; 
'^  I  feel  a  dawn  of  joy  break  in  upon  me, 
^  And  for  a  while  forget  th'  approach  of  Cassar. 

Map  CIA.     I  should  be  griev'd,  young  prince,  to  think  my 
presence 
Unbent  your  thoughts,  and  slacken'd  'em  to  arms, 

•The  love-scenes  in  Cato,  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  the  play 
could  not  have  made  its  fortune  without  the»n.  But  "  Non  enit  hie  locus, 
— ^yet  they  are  not  so  much  out  of  place  here,  as  tliey  might  have  been 
elsewhere  ;  for  they  serve,  in  some  degree,  to  cover  tlie  defect  of  the  fable, 
which  is  veiy  uudramatic ;  and  could,  I  think,  by  no  management^  b« 
worked  up  to  a  due  degree  of  tragic  distress. 
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Wliile,  warm  with  slaughter,  our  victorious  foe 
Threatens  aloud,  and  calls  you  to  the  field. 

Jui>A.     0  Marcia,  let  me  hope  thy  kind  concenm 
And  gentle  wishes  follow  me  to  battle  ! 
The  thought  will  give  new  vigour  to  my  arm, 
Add  strength  and  weight  to  my  descending  sword, 
And  drive  it  in  a  tempest  on  the  foe. 

Marcia.     My  prayers  and  wishes  always  shall  attend 
The  friends  of  Home,  the  glorious  cause  of  virtaCi 
And  men  approved  of  by  the  gods  and  Cato. 

JuBA.     That  Juba  may  deserve  thy  pious  careSy 
I'll  gaze  for  ever  on  thy  godlike  father, 
Transplanting,  one  by  one,  into  my  life. 
His  bright  perfections,  till  I  shine  like  hinL 

Marcia.  My  father  never,  at  a  time  like  this, 
"Would  lay  out  his  great  soul  in  words,  and  waste 
Such  precious  moments. 

Juba.  Thy  reproofs  are  just,  r 

Thou  virtuous  maid;  I'll  hasten  to  my  troops 
And  fire  their  languid  souls  with  Cato's  virtue. 
If  e'er  I  lead  them  to  the  field,  when  all 
The  war  shall  stand  rang'd  in  its  just  array, 
And  dreadful  pomp  :  then  will  I  think  on  thee  I 
0  lovely  maid,  then  will  I  think  on  thee  I 
And,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts,  remember 
What  glorious  deeds  should  grace  the  man,  who  hopes 
For  Marcia's  love.  ISxii, 
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SCENE   YT. 
Lucia,   Marcia. 

Lucia.  Marcia,  you're  too  severe  : 

How  could  you  chide  the  young  good-natured  pi.nce^ 
And  drive  him  from  you  with  so  stem  an  air; 
A  prince  that  loves  and  doats  on  you  to  death  ? 

Marcia.    'Tis  therefore,  Lucia,  that  I  chide  him  from  ma 
His  air,  his  voice,  his  looks,  and  honest  soul 
Speak  all  so  movingly  in  his  behalf, 
I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  hear  him  talk.  [^ 

Lucia.     Why  will  you  fight  against  so  sweet  a  passion, 
And  steel  your  heart  to  such  a  world  of  charms  ? 

Marcia.     How,  Lucia  !  would'st  thou  have  me  sink  awAy 
In  pleasing  dreams,  and  lose  myself  in  love,  f- 

When  every  moment  Cato's  life's  at  stake  ? 
Csesar  comes  arm'd  with  terror  and  revenge. 
And  aims  his  thunder  at  my  father's  head : 
Should  not  the  sad  occasion  swallow  up 
My  other  cares,  and  draw  them  all  into  it  t 

Lucia.     Why  have  mot  I  this  constancy  of  mind,     V^ 
Who  have  so  many  griefs  to  try  its  force  ? 
Sure,  nature  form'd  me  of  her  softest  mould, 
Enfeebled  all  my  soul  with  tender  passions, 
And  sunk  me  even  below  my  own  weak  sex : 
Pity  and  love,  by  turns,  oppress  my  heart. 

Marcia.     Lucia,  disburthen  all  thy  cares  on  me. 
And  let  me  share  thy  most  retired  distress ; 
Tell  me  who  raises  up  this  conflict  in  thee  ? 

Lucia.    I  need  not  blush  to  name  them,  when  T  tcll  thee 
They're  Marcia's  brothers,  and  the  sons  of  Cato. 
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Marcia.     They  both  behold  thee  with  their  sister's  eye*. 
And  often  have  revealed  their  passion  to  me. 
But  tell  me  whose  address  thou  favour^st  most : 
I  long  to  know,  and  yet  I  dread  to  hear  it. 

Lucia.     Which  is  it  Marcia  wishes  for  ? 

Maucia.  For  neither — 

And  yet  for  both — the  youths  have  equal  share 
In  Marcia^s  wishes,  and  divide  their  sister : 
But  tell  me,  which  of  them  is  Lucia's  choice  ?  j 

Lucia.     Marcia,  they  both  are  high  in  my  esteem, 
But  in  my  love — why  wilt  thou  make  mo  name  him  ? 
Thou  know'st  it  is  a  blind  and  foolish  passion, 
Pleased  and  disgusted  with  it  knows  not  what — 

Marcia.     0  Lucia,  I'm  perplex'd,  0  tell  me  which 
I  must  hereafter  call  my  happy  brother  ? 

Lucia.    Suppose  'twere  Fortius,  could  you  blame  mj  choice? 
— 0  Fortius,  thou  hast  stol'n  away  my  soul  1 
With  what  a  graceful  tenderness  he  loves  1 
And  breathes  the  softest,  the  sincerest  vows  I 
Complacency,  and  truth,  and  manly  sweetness 
Dwell  ever  on  his  tongue,  and  smooth  his  thoughts. 
y      Marcus  is  over  warm,  his  fond  complaints 

Have  so  much  earnestness  and  passion  in  them, 
I  hear  him  with  a  secret  kind  of  horror, 
And  tremble  at  his  veiiemence  of  temper. 

Marcia.     Alas,  poor  youth  I  how  canst  thou  throw  LIm 
from  thee  ? 
Lucia,  thou  know'st  not  half  the  love  he  bears  thee ; 
Whene'er  he  speaks  of  thee,  his  heart's  in  flames, 
He  sends  out  all  his  soul  in  every  word, 
And  thinks,  and  talks,  and  looks  like  one  transported. 
Unhappy  youth  !  how  will  thy  coldness  raise 
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Tempests  and  storms  in  his  afflicted  (osom  I 
I  dread  the  consequence. 

Lucia.     You  seem  to  plead 
Against  your  brother  Fortius. 

Marc  [A.     Heaven  forbid  I 
Had  Fortius  been  the  unsuccessful  lover, 
The  same  compassion  would  have  falPn  on  him. 

Lucia.     Was  ever  virgin  love  distressed  like  mine  I 
Fortius  himself  oft  falls  in  tears  before  me,  * 
As  if  he  mourn'd  his  rival's  ill  success, 
Then  bids  me  hide  the  motions  of  my  heart, 
Nor  show  which  way  it  turns.     So  much  he  fears 
The  sad  effects  that  it  would  have  on  Marcus. 

Marcia.     He  knows  too  well  how  easily  he's  fic^^d, 
And  would  not  plunge  his  brother. in  despair, 
But  waits  for  happier  times,  and  kinder  moments. 

Lucia.     Alas  !  too  late  I  find  myself  involved 
In  endless  griefs,  and  labyrinths  of  woe, 
Born  to  afflict  my  Marcia's  family. 
And  sow  dissension  in  the  hearts  of  brothers. 
Tormenting  thought !  it  cuts  into  iny  soul. 
^       Marcia.     Let  us  not,  Lucia,  aggravate  our  sorrows 

But  to  the  gods  permit  th'  event  of  things.  ^^ 

T   Our  lives,  discoloured  with  our  present  woes,  ^ 
May  still  grow  white,  and  smile  with  happier  hours. 

So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  •»  when  foul  with  stainB 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains, 

*  Falh  in  tears.     It  shouM  he  **  falls  into  tears, **  he  might  hav^  Baid, 
**  Oft  PorHita  t^ffaVU  into  tear^  before  me.^ 

> 

^  80  the  pure  limpid  ttream,  A  beautiful  simile,  in  the  mouth  of  a  l€uty, 
and  the  most  natural  that  could  be,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Roman  lad  v.  who 
had  frequent  opportunitioB  of  seeing  the  yellow  Tiber,  as  it  wa«  wiled, 
floutract^  and  discnarga  its  colour. 
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Works  itself  clear,  and  as  it  runs,  refines ; 
Till,  by  degrees,  the  floating  mirror  shines, 
Reflects  each  flowV  that  on  the  border  grows, 
\    A.nd  a  new  heayen  in  its  fair  bosom  shows..  \^Exeunt 


I 


Acrn. 

SCENE  !•• 
The  Senate. 

Sempronius.     Borne  still  sorviyes  in  this  assembled  sen* 
atel 
Let  us  remember  we  are  Cato^s  friends, 
And  act  like  men  who  claim  that  glorious  title.  .-"^ 
Lucius.     Cato  will  soon  be  here,  and  open  to  us 
Th'  occasion  of  our  meeting.     Hark  I  he  comes  I 

\^A  sound  of  trumpets 
"HtLj  all  the  guardian  gods  of  Rome  direct  him  I 

Enter  Cato. 

Cato.     Fathers,  we  once  again  are  met  in  council 
Gaesar^s  approach  has  summoned  us  together, 
And  Rome  attends  her  fate  from  our  resolyes : 
How  shall  we  treat  this  bold  aspiring  man  ? 

That  no  grace  might  be  wanting,  we  have  it  introduced  by  a  metaphm 
taken  from  this  circumstance : 

**  Our  liyes  discoloured'^ 

I  question  if  there  be  another  instance  of  so  consummate  art^  and  taste^  in 
any  writer. 

*  Before  the  author  wrote  this  and  the  following  scene,  he  had  warmad 
bj3  patriotiBm,  as  well  as  imaginution,  with  the  Philippics  of  Cioerou 
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Success  still  follows  him,  and  backs  his  crimes; 

Pharsalia  gave  him  Rome  ;  Egypt  has  since 

Received  his  yoke,  and  the  whole  Nile  is  Caesar's. 

Why  should  I  mention  Juba's  overthrow. 

And  Scipio's  death  ?     Nuraidia's  burning  sands 

Still  smoke  with  blood.     'Tis  time  we  should  decree 

What  course  to  take.     Our  foe  advances  on  us, 

And  envies  us  even  Libya's  sultry  deserts. 

Fathers,  pronounce  your^ thoughts,  are  they  still  fixt 

To  hold  it  out,  and  fight  it  to  the  last  ? 

Or  are  your  hearts  subdu'd  at  length,  and  wrought        K 

By  time  and  ill  success  to  a  submission  ? 

Sempronius,  speak. 

Sempronius.     My  voice  is  still  for  war. 

Gods,  can  a  Roman  senate  long  debate 

Which  of  the  two  to  chuse,  slavery  or  death  I 

No,  let  us  rise  at  once,  gird  on  our  swords, 

And,  at  the  head  of  our  remaining  troops, 

Attack  the  foe,  break  through  the  thick  array 

Of  his  throng'd  legions,  and  charge  home  upon  him. 

Perhaps  some  arm,  more  lucky  than  the  rest, 

May  reach  his  heart,  and  free  the  world  fropa  bondage. 
^   Rise,  fathers,  rise !  'tis  Rome  demands  your  help  ; 

Rise,  and  revenge  her  slaughter'd  citizens, 
^  Or  share  their  fate  !  the  corps  of  half  her  senate 

Manure  the  fields  of  Thessaly,  while  we 

Sit  here,  deliberating  in  cold  debates, 

If  we  should  sacrifice  our  lives  to  honour. 

Or  wear  them  out  in  servitude  and  chains. 
""  Rouse  up,  for  shame  1  our  brothers  of  Pharsalia  .j 

Point  at  their  wounds,  and  cry  aloud — To  battle  i  ' 
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Great  Pompey's  shade  complains  that  we  are  slow, 
And  Scipio^s  ghost  walks  unrevenged  amongst  us ! 
/-      Cato.     Let  not  a  torrent  of  impetuous  zeal 
(  Trau^ort  thee  thus  bejond  the  bounds  of  reason : 
True  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits 
That  justice  warrants,  and  that  wisdom  guides, 
All  else  is  towering  phrenzj  and  distraction. 
Are  not  the  lives  of  those,  who  draw  the  sword 
In  Bome^s  defence,  intrusted  to  our  care  ? 
Should  we  thus  lead  them  to  a  field  of  slaughter, 
Might  not  th'  impartial  world  with  reason  say 
We  lavished  at  our  death  the  blood  of  thousands, 
To  grace  our  fall,  and  make  our  ruin  glorious  ? 
Lucius,  we  next  would  know  what^s  your  opinion. 

Lucius.      My  thoughts,  I  must  confess,  are  turned  on 
peace. 
Already  have  our  qnarfelB  fiU'd  the  world 
With  widows  and  with  orphans :  Scythia  mourns 
Our  guilty  wars,  and  earth's  remotest  regions 
Lie  half  unpeopled  by  the  feuds  of  Rome : 
'Tis  time  to  sheath  the  sword,  and  spare  mankind. 
,   ^  It  is  not  Caesar,  but  the  gods,  my  fathers. 
The  gods  declare  against  us,  and  repel 
-"Our  vain  attempts.     To  urge  the  foe  to  battle, 
(Prompted  by  blind  revenge  and  wild  despair) 
Were  to  refuse  th'  awards  of  Providence, 
And  not  to  rest  in  heaven's  determination. 
Already  have  we  shown  our  love  to  Rome, 
Now  let  us  show  submission  to  the  gods. 
We  took  up  arms,  not  to  revenge  ourselves, 
But  free  the  common- wealth ;  when  this  end  fails, 
Arms  have  no  further  use :  our  country's  cause, 
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That  drew  our  swords,  now  wrests  em  from  our  hands, 

And  bids  us  pot  delight  in  Roman  blood, 

Unprofitably  shed ;  what  men  could  do 

Is  done  already :  Heaven  and  earth  will  witness, 
.  If  Rome  must  fall,  that  we  are  innocent. 

Semfronius.     This  smooth  discourse  and  mild  behaviom 
oft 

Conceal  a  traitor — ^something  whispers  me  v/ 

"  All  is  not  right — Cato,  beware  of  Lucius.      [Aside  to  Cato 
Cato.     Let  us  appear  nor  rash  nor  diffident : 

Immoderate  valour  swells  into  a  fault, 

And  fear,  admitted  into  public  councils, 

Betrays  like  treason.     Let  us  shun  'em  both. 

Fathers,  I  cannot  see  that  our  affairs 

Are  grown  thus  desperate.     We  have  bulwarks  round  ub  ; 

Within  our  walls  are  troops  inured  to  toil 

In  Afric's  heat,  and  seasoned  to  the  sun ; 

Numidia^s  spacious  kingdom  lies  behind  us, 

Ready  to  rise  at  its  young  prince's  call. 

While  there  is  hope,  do  not  distrust  the  gods  ; 

But  wait  at  least  till  Caesar's  near  approach 

Force  us  to  yield.     'Twill  never  be  too  late 

To  sue  for  chains  and  own  a  conqueror. 

Why  should  Rome  fall  a  moment  ere  her  time  f 

No,  let  us  draw  her  term  of  freedom  out 

In  its  full  length,  and  spin  it  to  the  last. 

So  shall  we  gain  still  one  day's  liberty ; 

And  let  me  perish,  but  in  Cato's  judgment^ 
\   A  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty,  V 

I    Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  bondage.  \ 
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Enter  Marcus. 

Marcus.     Fathers,  this  moment,  as  I  watched  the 
Lodged  on  my  post,  a  herald  is  arrived 
From  Caesar's  camp,  and  with  him  comes  old  Decius, 
The  Roman  knight ;  he  carries  in  his  looks 
Impatience,  and  demands  to  speak  with  Cato. 

Cato.     By  your  permission,  fathers,  bid  him  enter. 

[Exit  Marcus^ 
Decius  was  once  my  friend,  but  other  prospects 
Uave  loosed  those  ties,  and  bound  him  fast  to  Caesar. 
His  message  may  determine  our  resolves. 

SCENE   II. 
Decius,  Cato,  Etc. 

Decius.     Caesar  sends  health  to  Cato. — 

Cato.     Could  he  send  it 
To  Cato's  slaughtered  friends,  it  would  be  welcome. 
Are  not  your  orders  to  address  the  senate  ? 

Decius.     My  business  is  with  Cato  :  Caesar  sees 
The  straits  to  which  you're  driven  ;  and,  as  he  knows 
Cato's  high  worth,  is  anxious  for  your  life. 

Cato.     My  life  is  grafted  on  the  fate  of  Home  : 
Would  he  save  Cato,  bid  him  spare  his  country. 
Tell  your  dictator  this ;  and  tell  him,  Cato 
Disdains  a  life  which  he  has  power  to  offer. 

Decius.     Eome  and  her  senators  submit  to  Caesar : 
Her  generals  and  her  consuls  are  no  more. 
Who  check'd  his  conquests,  and  denied  his  triumphs. 
Why  will  not  Cato  be  this  Caesar's  friend  ? 

Cato.     Those  very  reasons  thou  hast  urged  forbid  il^ 
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Decixjs.     Cato,  iVe  orders  to  expostulate 
And  reason  with  you  as  from  friend  to  friend : 
Think  on  the  storm  that  gathers  o'er  your  head, 
And  threatens  every  hour  to  burst  upon  it ; 
Still  may  you  stand  high  in  your  country's  honours. 
Do  but  comply,  and  make  your  peace  with  Cassar. 
Kome  will  rejoice,  and  cast  its  eyes  on  Cato, 
As  on  the  second  of  mankind. 

Cato.  No  more  I 

I  must  not  think  of  life  on  such  conditions. 

Decixjs.     Caesar  is  well  acquainted  with  your  vlrtadBy 
And  therefore  sets  this  value  on  your  life : 
Let  him  but  know  the  price  of  Cato's  friendship, 
And  name  your  terms. 

Cato.  Bid  him  disband  his  legions,  / 

Restore  the  commonwealth  to  liberty,  X 

Submit  his  actions  to  the  public  censure. 
And  stand  the  judgment  of  a  Boman  senate. 
Bid  him  do  this,  and  Cato  is  his  friend. 

Decius.     Cato,  the  world  talks  loudly  of  your  wisdom— 

Cato.     Nay  more,  tho'  Cato's  voice  was  ne'er  employ'd 
To  clear  the  guilty,  and  to  varnish  crimes. 
Myself  will  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour. 
And  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people. 

Decius.     A  style  like  this  becomes  a  conqueror. 

Cato.     Decius,  a  style  like  this  becomes  a  Eoman. 

Decius.     What  is  a  Roman,  that  is  Caesar's  foe  ? 

Cato.     Greater  than  Caesar :  he's  a  friend  to  virtue. 

Decius.     Consider,  Cato,  you're  in  Utica,  /. 

And  at  the  head  of  your  own  little  senate ; 
You  don't  now  thunder  in  the  Capitol, 
With  all  the  months  of  Rome  to  second  yon. 
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Cato.     Let  him  consider  that,  who  dir^  ^^^^  "'^e^ 
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Tis  Caesar's  sword  has  made  Rome's  sen-  ^"-^    _.     ^  j,       iiir 

And  thinn'd  its  ranks.     Alas !  thy  dazzl^^  -        ®>       ^ 

Beholds  this  man  in  a  false  glaring  light,       ^  '^^ 

Which  conquest  and  success  have  thrown 

Didst  thou  but  view  him  right,  thou'dst  s 

With  murder,  treason,  sacrilege,  and  erimi 

That  strike  my  soul  with  horror  but  to  na: 

I  know  thou  look'st  on  me,  as  on  a  wretch 

Beset  with  ills,  and  cover'd  with  misfortuae^ 

-  But,  by  the  gods  I  swear,  millions  of  worlds 

-  Should  never  buy  me  to  be  like  that  Caesar. 

Decius.     Does  Cato  send  this  answer  back  to  Q^ 
For  all  his  generous  cares,  and  proffer'd  friendship  ^ 

Cato.     His  cares  for  me  are  insolent  and  VMn : 
Presumptuous  man !  the  gods  take  care  of  Cato.  V 
Would  Caesar  show  the  greatness  of  his  soul, 
Bid  him  employ  his  care  for  these  my  friends. 
And  make  good  use  of  his  ill-gotten  power, 
By  shelt'ring  men  much  better  than  himself. 

Decius.     Your  high  unconquer'd  heart  makes  you  forget 
You  are  a  man.     You  rush  on  your  destruction. 
But  I  have  done.     When  I  relate  hereafter 
The  tale  of  this  unhappy  embassy, 
All  Eome  will  be  in  tears. 

SCENE  III. 
Sempronius,  Lucius,  Cato,  Etc. 

Sempronius.  Cato,  we  thank  thee. 

The  mighty  genius  of  immortal  Eome 
Speaks  in  thy  voice,  thy  soul  breathes  liberty : 
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CEcnr  will  shrink  to  hear  tbe  words  thou  utter'at, 
And  shudder  in  the  midst  of  all  hia  couqneata, 

Locius.     The  senate  owns  ita  gratitude  to  Cato,  ^ 
Who  with  so  great  a  soul  consults  its  safety, 
And  guards  our  livea,  while  he  ueglectB  his  own. 

Skmpronius.    Senipronius gives  ao  thanks  on  this  aooount 
,    Lucius  seems  fond  of  life ;  but  what  ia  life  ? 
'Tia  not  to  stalk  about,  and  draw  frcab  air 
From  time  to  time,  or  gaze  upou  the  sun  ; 
'Tia  to  bo  free^^When  liberty  is  gone,     ,  y* 

^Jiife  grows  insipid,  aod  has  lost  its  relish. '^  ' 

O  could  my  dying  hand  but  lodge  a  sword 
In  Csesar'fl  bosom,  and  revenge  ray  country, 
By  heavena  I  could  enjoy  ihu  panga  of  death, 
,    Andsmilo  in  agony.y- 

Lucius.  Others,  perhaps, 

May  snrvo  their  country  with  as  warm  a  zeal, 
Thougli  'tia  not  kindled  into  so  much  rage. 

Semproneus.     This  sober  conduct  is  a  mighty  virtue 
In  lukewarm  patriots. 

Cato.  Come  t  no  more,  SempronioB, 

All  here  are  friends  to  Home,  and  to  each  other. 
Let  ua  not  weaken  atiU  the  weaker  side 
By  our  diviaiona. 

SEMPaoHiuB.     Cato,  my  resentments 
Are  sacrificed  to  Borne — I  stand  reprov'd, 

Cato.     Fathers,  'tis  time  you  come  to  a  resolve. 

Lucius.     Cato,  we  all  go  into  your  opinion. 
Gaidar's  behaviour  has  uonvinccd  the  senate 
"We  ought  to  bold  it  out  tiU  terms  arrive.* 
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Sempronius.    We  ought  to  hold  it  out  till  death ;  but,  Cato, 
Mj  private  voice  is  drowu'd  amid  the  senate^s. 

Cato.     Then  let  us  rise,  my  friends,  and  strive  to  fill 
This  little  interval,  this  pause  of  life, 
(While  yet  our  liberty  and  fr.tes  are  doubtful) 
With  resolution,  friendship,  Boman  bravery, 
And  all  the  virtues  we  can  crowd  into  it ; 
That  heaven  may  say,  it  ought  to  be  prolonged. 
Fathers,  farewel — The  young  Numidian  prince 
Comes  forward,  and  expects  to  know  our  counsela. 

^  SCENE   IV. 

Oato,  Juba. 

Cato.     Juba,  the  Boman  senate  has  resolved. 
Till  time  give  better  prospects,  still  to  keep 
The  sword  unsheathed,  and  turn  its  edge  on  Csesar. 

Juba.     The  resolution  fits  a  Boman  senate 
But,  Cato,  lend  me  for  a  while  thy  patience, 
And  condescend  to  hear  a  young  man  speak. 
X  My  father,  when  some  days  before  his  death 

He  ordered  me  to  march  for  Utica 
(Alas !  I  thought  not  then  his  death  so  near !) 
Wept  o'er  me,  prest  me  in  his  aged  arms, 
And,  a'^  his  griefs  gave  way,  *  My  son,*  said  he, 

be  acceptpd,  so  long  as  CaBsar  resolved  to  keep  his  power.  The  sentence  be- 
fore us  is,  then,  clearly  incomplete,  and  should  be  given  thus,  without  a  full 
et()i>, — "  We  ought  to  hold  it  out  till  terms  arrive,"  meaning  to  add  **v)Mch 
it  becomes  m  to  accept,**  or  some  such  thing.  But  Serapronius,  in  his  blus- 
tering way,  catches  at  the  word  "^<"r?/i«,"  and  breaks  in  upon  Lucius,  with 
Baying — "We  ought  to  hold  it  out  till  death."  That  some  such  clause,  as  I 
have  supposed,  is  wanting  to  complete  the  sense,  is  evident,  not  only  frora 
the  reason  of  the  thing,  but  frora  what  Cato  tells  Juba  in  the  next  scene,  that 
the  resolution  of  the  senate  was  to  hold  out  **  Till  time  give  better  pros 
pects,**  t.  e,  not  only  till  terma  arrive  but  bettet  tenna,  than  had  vet  oeoD 
Hfered. 
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'  Whatever  fortune  shall  befall  thy  father, 
Be  Cato's  friend,  heUl  train  thee  up  to  great 
And  virtuous  deeds :  do  but  observe  him  well, . 
Thou'lt  shun  misfortunes,  or  thou'lt  learn  to  bear  *em.' 

Cato.     Juba,  thy  father  was  a  worthy  prince, 
And  merited,  alas !  a  better  fate ; 
But  heaven  thought  otherwise. 

I 

Juba.  My  father's  fete, 

In  spite  of  all  the  fortitude  that  shines 
Before  my  face,  in  Cato's  great  example, 
Subdues  my  soul,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  tears. 

Cato.     It  is  an  honest  sorrow,  and  becomes  thee. 

Juba.     My  father  drew  respect  from  foreign  climes  • 
The  kings  of  Afric  sought  him  for  their  friend ; 
Kings  far  remote,  that  rule,  as  fame  reports. 
Behind  the  hidden  sources  of  the  Nile, 
In  distant  worlds,  on  t'other  side  the  sun : 
Oft  have  their  black  ambassadors  appeared, 
Loaden  with  gifts,  and  fill'd  the  courts  of  Zama. 

Cato.     I  am  no  stranger  to  thy  father's  greatness  ! 

Juba.     I  would  not  boast  the  greatness  of  my  father 
But  point  out  new  alliances  to  Cato. 
Had  we  not  better  leave  this  Utica, 
To  arm  Numidia  in  our  cause,  and  court 
Th'  assistance  of  my  father's  powerful  friends  ? 
Did  they  know  Cato,  our  remotest  kings 
Would  pour  embattled  multitudes  about  him ; 
Their  swarthy  hosts  would  darken  all  our  plains 
Doubling  the  native  horror  of  the  war. 
And  making  death  more  grim. 

Cato.  And  canst  thou  think 

Cato  will  fly  before  the  sword  of  CdBsar  ? 

VOL.  r. — 18* 
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Beduoed  like  Hannibal,  to  seek  relief 

From  court  to  court,  and  wander  up  and  downy 

A  vagabond  in  Afrio  I 

JuBA.  Cato,  perhaps 

I'm  too  officious,  but  my  forward  cares 
Would  fain  preserve  a  life  of  so  much  value. 
Mj  heart  is  wounded,  when  I  see  such  virtue 
Afflicted  by  the  weight  of  such  misfortunes. 

Cato.     Thy  nobleness  of  soul  obliges  me. 
-    But  know,  young  prince,  that  yalour  soars  above 
What  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  affliction. 
These  are  not  ills ;  else  would  they  never  fall 
On  heaven's  first  favourites);  and  the  best  of  men : 
The  gods,  in  bounty,  work  iip  storms  about  us, 
That  give  mankind  occasion  to  exert 
Their  hidden  strength^  and  throw  out  into  practice 
Virtues,  which  shun  the  day,  and  lie  conceal  d 
In  the  smooth  seasons  and  the  calms  of  life. 

Juba.     I'm  charm'd  whene'er  thou  talk'st  I     I  pant  for 
virtue ! 
And  all  my  soul  endeavours  at  perfection. 

Cato.     Dost  thou  love  watchings,  abstinence,  and  toil, 
Laborious  virtues  all  ?  learn  them  from  Cato  : 
Success  and  fortune  must  thou  learn  from  Caesar. 

Juba.     The  best  good  fortune  that  can  fall  on  Juba, 
The  whole  success  at  which  my  heart  aspires 
Depends  on  Cato. 

Cato.  What  does  Juba  say  ? 

Thy  words  confound  me. 

Juba.  I  would  fain  retract  them, 

Give  'em  me  back  again.     They  aim'd  at  nothing. 
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Cato.    Tell  me  thy  wish,  young  prince;  make  not  my  ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts.' 

JuBA.  Oh  !  they're  extravagant ; 

Still  let  me  hide  thom. 

Cato.  What  can  Juba  ask 

That  Cato  will  refuse  I 

Juba  I  fear  to  name  it. 

Maroia — inherits  all  her  father's  virtues. 

Cato.     What  wouldst  thou  say  ? 

Juba.  Cato,  thou  hast  a  daughter. 

Cato.     Adieu,  young  prince :  I  would  not  hear  a  word 
Should  lessen  thee  in  my  esteem :  remember 
The  hand  of  fate  is  over  us,  and  heaven 
Exacts  severity  from  all  our  thoughts : 
It  is  not  now  a  time  to  talk  of  aught 
But  chains  or  conquest ;  liberty  or  death. 
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SCENE   V. 
Syphax,  Juba. 

Syphax.      How's  this,  my  prince  1    what,  oover'd  with         ^ 
confusion  ? 
You  look  as  if  yon  stern  philosopher 
Had  just  now  chid  you. 

Juba.  Syphax,  I'm  undone ! 

Stph^lX.     I  know  it  well. 

Juba.  Cato  thinks  meanly  of  me. 

Syphax     And  so  will  all  mankind. 


*  Maire  not  my  ear  a  stranger  to  thy  thottghts.    Quaintly  expreaaea 
I  ad  been  better  to  aay  plainly, 

** and  make  ma  not 

A  stranger  to  thy  thooghtBi** 
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JuBA.  I've  opened  to  him 

The  weakness  of  my  soul,  my  love  for  Marcia. 

Syphax.     Cato's  a  proper  person  to  intrust 
A  love- tale  with. 

JuBA.  Oh  !  I  could  pierce  my  heart, 

My  foolish  heart !  was  ever  wretch  like  Juba  ?  * 

Syphax.     Alas !  my  prince,  how  you  are  changed  of  late  t 
I*ve  known  young  Juba  rise,  before  the  sun, 
To  beat  the  thicket  where  the  tiger  slept, 
Or  seek  the  lion  in  his  dreadful  haunts : 
How  did  the  colour  mount  into  your  cheeks, 
When  first  you  rous'd  him  to  the  chase  I  I've  seen  you, 
Even  in  the  Libyan  dog-days,  hunt  him  down, 
Then  charge  him  close,  provoke  .him  to  the  rage 
Of  fangs  and  claws,  and  stooping  from  your  horse 
Bivet  the  panting  savage  to  the  ground. 

Juba.     Prithee,  no  more  I 

Syphax.  How  would  the  old  king  smile 

To  see  you  weigh  the  paws,  when  tipp'd  with  gold. 
And  throw  the-  shaggy  spoils  about  your  shoulders  ! 

Juba.     Syphax,  this  old  man's  talk  (tho'  honey  flow'd 
In  every  word)  would  now  lose  all  its  sweetness. 
Cato's  displeas'd,  and  Marcia  lost  for  ever ! 

Syphax.     Young  prince,  I  yet  could  give  you  good  adTice 
Marcia  might  still  be  yours. 

Juba.  What  say'st  thou,  Syphax  ? 

By  heavens,  thou  turn'st  me  all  into  attention  ^' 

Syphax.     Marcia  might  still  be  yours. 

Juba.  As  how,  dear  Syphax  ? 

Syphax.     Juba  commands  Numidiu*s  hardy  troops, 
Mounted  on  steeds,  unused  to  the  restraint 
Of  curbs  or  bits,  and  fleeter  than  the  winds  : 
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Give  but  the  word,  we'll  snatch  this  damsel  up 
And  bear  her  ofl^ 

JuBA.  Can  such  dishonest  thoughts  ' 

Rise  up  in  man  !  wouldst  thou  seduce  my  youth 
To  do  an  act  that  would  destroy  my  honour  ? 

Syphax.     Gods !  I  could  tear  my  beard  to  hear  you  talk  I 
Honour's  a  fine  imaginary  notion, 
That  draws  in  raw  and  unexperienced  men 
To  real  mischiefs,  while  they  hunt  a  shadow. 

JuBA.     Wouldst  thou  degrade  thy  prince  into  a  ru£an  ? 

SvPHAX.     The  boasted  ancestors  of  these  great  men, 
Whose  virtues  you  admire,  were  all  such  ruffians. 
This  dread  of  nations,  this  almighty  Bome, 
That  comprehends  in  her  wide  empire's  bounds 
All  under  heaven,  was  founded  on  a  rape. 
Your  Scipios,  Caesars,  Pompeys,  and  your  Catos, 
(These  gods  on  earth)  are  all  the  spurious  brood 
Of  violated  maids,  of  ravish'd  Sabines. 

JuBA.     Syphax,  I  fear  that  hoary  head  of  thine 
Abounds  too  much  in  our  Numidian  wiles. 

Syphax.     Indeed,  my  prince,  you  want  to  know  the  world. 
You  have  not  read  mankind ;  your  youth  admires 
The  throws  and  swellings  of  a  Boman  soul, 
Cato'g  bold  flights,  the  extravagance  of  virtue. 

JuBA.     If  knowledge  of  the  world  makes  man  perfidioub, 
May  Juba  ever  live  in  ignorance  ! 

Syebax.     Go,  go,  you're  young. 

JuBA.  Gods !  must  I  tamely  bear 

This  arrogance  unanswer'd  I  thou'rt  a  traitor, 
A  false  old  traitor. 

Syphax.  I  have  gone  too  far.  [Aside 

J'jBA      Cato  shall  know  the  baseness  of  thy  soul 
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Syphax      I  must  appease  this  storm,  or  perish  in  it. 

{^Aside, 
Young  prince,  behold  these  locks  that  are  grown  white 
Beneath  a  helmet  in  your  father's  battles. 

JuBA.     Those  locks  shall  ne'er  protect  thy  insolence 

Syphax.     Must  one  rash  word,  th'  infirmity  of  age, 
Throw  down  the  merit  of  my  better  years  ? 
This  the  reward  of  a  whole  life  of  service ! 
—Curse  on  the  boy !  how  steadily  he  hears  me  !     [Aside. 

JuBA.     Is  it  because  the  throne  of  my  forefathers 
Still  stands  unfilled,  and  that  Numidia's  crown 
Hangs  doubtful  yet,  whose  head  it  shall  inclose, 
Thou  thus  presumest  to  treat  thy  prince  with  scorn  ? 

Syphax.       Why   will    you   rive    my   heart   with    such 
expressions? 
Does  not  old  Syphax  follow  you  to  war  ? 
What  are  his  aims  ?  why  does  he  load  with  darts 
His  trembling  hand,  and  crush  beneath  a  casque 
His  wrinkled  brows  ?  what  is  it  he  aspires  to  ? 
Is  it  hot  this  ?  to  shed  the  slow  remains, 
His  last  poor  ebb  of  blood,  in  your  defence  ? 

Juba.     Syphax,  no  more !  I  would  not  hear  you  talk. 

SYPirAX.     Not  hear  me  talk  I   what,  when  my  faith  to 
Juba, 
My  royal  master's  son,  is  call'd  in  question  ? 
My  prince  may  strike  me  dead,  and  1^11  be  dumb : 
But  whilst  I  live  I  must  not  hold  my  tongue,  % 
And  languish  out  old  age  in  his  displeasure. 

Juba.     Thou  know'st  the  way  too  well  into  my  heart, 
I  do  believe  thee  loyal  to  thy  prince. 

Syphax.     What  greater  instance  can  I  give?  I've  ofEer'd 
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To  do  an  action,  which  my  soul  abnors, 
And  gain  you  whom  you  love  at  any  price. 

JuBA.     Was  this  thy  motive  ?  I  have  been  too  hasty. 

Syphax.     And   'tis  for  this  my  prince  has  called  me 
traitor. 

JuBA.     Sure  thou  mistakest ;  I  did  not  call  thee  so. 

Syphax.      You  did  indeed,   my  prince,  you  called   me 
traitor : 
Nay,  farther,  threaten'd  you'd  complain  to  Cato. 
Of  what,  my  prince,  would  you*  complain  to  Cato  ? 
That  Syphax  loves  you,  and  would  sacrifice 
His  life,  nay,  more,  his  honour  in  your  service. 

JuBA.     Syphax,  I  know  thou  lov'st  me,  but  indeed 
Thy  zeal  for  Juba  carried  thee  too  far. 
•  Honour's  a  sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kings, 
The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection. 
That  aids  and  strengthens  virtue  where  it  meets  her,         ' 

I 

And  imitates  her  actions,  where  she  is  not :  ( 

It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with. 

SvPHAX.  By  heavens 

I'm  ravish'd  when  you  talk  thus,  tho'  you  chide  me  1 
Alas  1  I've  hitherto  been  used  to  think 
A  blind  officious  zeal  to  serve  my  king 
The  ruling  principle  that  ought  to  burn 
And  quench  all  others  in  a  subject's  heart. 
Happy  the  people,  who  preserve  their  honour  ^ 

By  the  same  duties  that  oblige  their  prince ! 

Juba.     Syphax,  thou  now  begin'st  to  speak  thysel£ 
Numidia's  grown  a  scorn  among  the  nations 
For  breach  of  public  tows.     Our  Punic  faith 

•  For  a  comment  on  these  famouA  lines^  see  Note  on  the  Ouardian,  No 
16L 
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Is  infamouS)  and  branded  to  a  proverb. 
Syphax,  we'll  join  our  cares,  to  purge  away 
Our  country's  crimes,  and  clear  her  reputation. 

Syphax.     Believe  me,  prince,  you  make  old  Syphax  weep 
To  hear  you  talk — but  'tis  with  tears  of  joy. 
If  e'er  your  Other's  crown  adorn  your  brows, 
Numidia  will  be  blest  by  Cato's  lectures. 

JuBA.     Syphax,  thy  hand  !  we'll  mutually  forget 
The  warmth  of  youth,  and  forwardness  of  age : 
Thy  prince  esteems  thy  worth,  and  loves  thy  person. 
If  e'er  the  sceptre  comes  into  my  hand, 
>  Syphax  shall  stand  the  second  in  my  kingdom. 

Syphax.    Why  will  you  overwhelm  my  age  with  Irinilnfsa  ? 
My  joy  grows  burdensome,  I  shan't  support  it. 

JuBA.     Syphax,  farewel,  I'll  hence,  and  try  to  fincU 
Some  blest  occasion  that  may  set  me  right 
In  Cato's  thoughts.     I'd  rather  have  that  man* 
Approve  my  deeds,  than  worlds  for  my  admirers.         "^"V  ^ 

Syphax  solus.     Young  men   soon  give,  and  soon  forget 
affronts ; 
Old  age  is  slow  in  both — a  false  old  traitor ! 
Those  words,  rash  boy,  may  chance  to  cost  thee  dear. 
My  heart  had  still  some  foolish  fondness  for  thee : 
But  hence !  'tis  gone :  I  give  it  to  the  winds : — 
.    Caesar,  I'm  wholly  thine — •* 

•  rd  rather  have  that  man^  <fec.     That  is,  Juba*8  honour  was  the  love  of 
honest  praise.     See  the  note  before  referred  to. 

b  Coisar^  Fm  wholly  thine.     Nature  is  finely  torched  »n  this  scene,  but 
especially  in  the  ooncluding  soliloquy  of  ISyphax     An  oHiDarf  writei 
would  not  have  reflected,  that  the  worst  of  men  t^v^  i<lad  to  laj^^uild  o* 
some  pretence,  to  reconcile  their  baseness  to  then.&elv«a. 
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SCENE    VI. 

Syphax,  Sempronius. 

Syphax.  All  hail,  Sempronius  I 

Well,  Cato's  senate  is  resolved  to  wait 
The  fury  of  a  siege  before  it  yields. 

Sempronius.     Syphax,  we  both  were  on  the  verge  of  fate : 
Lucius  declared  for  peace,  and  terms  were  offer'd 
To  Cato  by  a  messenger  from  Caesar. 
Should  they  submit,  ere  our  designs  are  ripe, 
We  both  must  perish  in  the  common  wreck, 
Lost  in  a  general  undistinguished  ruin.  «. 

Syphax.     But  how  stands  Cato  ?  • 

^      Sercpronius.  Thou  hast  seen  Mount  Atlas  •  'j 

While  storms  and  tempests  thunder  on  its  brows, 
And  oceans  break  their  billows  at  its  feet, 
It  stands  unmoved,  and  glories  in  its  height. 
Such  is  that  haughty  man ;  his  towering  soul, 
'Midst  all  the  shocks  and  injuries  of  fortune, 
-^  Rises  superior,  and  looks  down  on  Caesar. 

Syphax.     But  what's  this  messenger  ? 

Sempronius.  I've  practised  with  him^ 

And  found  a  means  to  let  the  victor  know 
That  Syphax  and  Sempronius  are  his  friends. 
But  let  me  now  examine  in  my  turn : 
Is  Juba  fixt  ? 

Syphax.         Yes — ^but  it  is  to  Cato, 
r^e  try'd  the  force  of  every  reason  on  him, 

•  Thou  hast  seen  Mount  Atlas.  Wonderfully  judicious.  The  simile,  as 
fine  as  it  is,  bad  been  cold  and  trivial,  if  ho  particular  mountain  had  been 
specified ;  and  none  could  be  so  propei  ly  and  gacefully  specified  in  • 
iuiile  addressed  to  Synhaz,  as  Mount  Atlas, 
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Sooth'd  and  caress'd,  been  angry,  sootli'd  again. 
Laid  safety,  life,  and  interest  in  his  sight, 
But  all  are  vain,  he  scorns  them  all  for  Cato. 

S CMPRONius.    Come,  'tis  no  matter,  we  shall  do  wiUioat  him. 
He'll  make  a  pretty  figure  in  a  triumph, 
And  serve  to  trip  before  the  victor's  ohaript. 
Syphax,  I  now  may  hope  thou  hast  forsook 
Thy  Juba's  cause,  and  wishest  Marcia  mine. 

Syphax.  May  she  be  thine  as  fast  as  thou  wouldst  Have  her  1 

Sempronius.     Syphax,  I  love  that  woman ;  tbougli  I  corse 
Her  and  myself,  yet,  spite  of  me,  I  love  her. 

Syphax.     Make  Cato  sure,  and  give  up  Utica, 
CsBsar  will  ne'er  refuse  thee  such  a  trifle. 
But  are  thy  troops  prepared  for  a  revolt  ? 
Does  the  sedition  catch  from  man  to  man, 
And  run  among  their  ranks  ? 

Sempronius.  All,  all  is  ready, 

The  factious  leaders  are  our  friends,  that  spread 
Murmurs  and  discontents  among  the  soldiers. 
They  count  their  toilsome  marches,  long  fatigues, 
Unusual  fastings,  and  will  bear  no  more 
This  medley  of  philosophy  and  war. 
Within  an  hour  they'll  storm  the  senate-house. 

Syphax.     Meanwhile  I'll  draw  up  my  Numidian  troopb 
Within  the  square,  to  exercise  their  arms,  * 

And,  as  I  see  occasion,  favour  thee. 
I  laugh  to  think  how  your  unshaken  Cato 
Will  look  aghast,  while  unforeseen  destruction 
Pours  in  upon  him  thus  from  every  side. 
So,  where  our  wide  Numidian  wastes  *  extend, 
Sudden,  th'  impetuous  hurricanes  descend, 

*  Nvmidian  wastes     The  same  beauty  as  m  the  Bimile  of  Mount  AQaa 
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Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circliDg  eddies  play, 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 
The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise, 
Sees  the  dry  desert  all  around  him  rise. 
And  smother'd  in  the  dusty  whirlwind  dies. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE   I. 

Marcus,  Portitjs. 

Marcus.     Thanks  to  my  stars,  I  have  not  ranged  about 
The  wilds  of  life,  ere  I  could  find  a  friend  j 
Nature  first  pointed  out  my  Fortius  to  me. 
And  early  taught  me,  by  her  secret  force, 
To  love  thy  person,  ere  I  knew  thy  merit ; 
Till,  what  was  instinct,  grew  up  into  friendship.  V 

Fortius.     Marcus,  the  friendships  of  the  world  are  oft 
Confederacies  in  vice,  or  leagues  of  pleasure ; 
O'^xs  has  severest  virtue  for  its  basis, 
/  ad  such  a  friendship  ends  not  but  with  life.  / 

Marcus.  Fortius,  thou  know'st  my  soul  in  all  its  weakness, 
Then  prithee  spare  me  on  its  tender  side. 
Indulge  m^  but  in  love,  my  other  passions 
3hall  rise  and  fall  by  virtue's  nicest  rules. 

Fortius.     When  lovp's  well-timed,  'tis  not  a  fault  to  lova 
The  strong,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  and  the  wise, 
Sink  in  the  soft  captivity  together, 
I  would  not  urge  thee  to  dismiss  thy  passion, 
(I  know  'twere  vain)  but  to  suppress  its  force, 
Till  better  times  may  make  it  look  more  gracefal. 

Marcus.     Alas  I  thou  talk'st  like  one  who  never  felt 
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Tli'  impatient  throbs  and  longings  of  a  soul, 
That  pants,  and  reaches  after  distant  good. 
A  lover  does  not  live  by  vulgar  time : 
Believe  me,  Fortius,  in  my  Lucia's  absence 
Life  hangs  upon  me,  and  becomes  a  burden  ; 
And  yet,  when  I  behold  the  charming  maid, 
I'm  ten  times  more  undone ;  while  hope  and  fear, 
And  grief,  and  rage,  and  love,  rise  up  at  once, 
And  with  variety  of  pain  distract  me. 

Fortius.     What  can  thy  Fortius  do  to  give  thee  help  ? 

Marcus.     Fortius,  thou  oft  enjoy'st  the  fair  one's  presence: 
"^      Then  undertake  my  cause,  and  plead  it  to  her 
With  all  the  strength  and  heats  of  eloquence 
Fraternal  love  and  friendship  can  inspire. 
Tell  her  thy  brother  languishes  to  death, 
And  fades  away,  and  withers  in  his  bloom ; 
That  he  forgets  his  sleep,  and  loaths  his  food, 
That  youth,  and  health,  and  war,  are  joyless  to  him 
Describe  his  anxious  days,  and  restless  nights. 
And  all  the  torments  that  thou  seest  me  suffer. 

Fortius.     Marcus,  I  beg  thee  give  me  not  an  office 
That  suits  me  so  ill.     Thou  know'st  my  temper. 

Marcus.     Wilt  thou  behold  me  sinking  in  my  woes  ? 
And  wilt  thou  not  reach  out  a  friendly  arm. 
To  raise  me  from  amidst  this  plunge  of  sorrows  ?• 

Fortius.     Marcus,  thou  canst  not  ask  what  Pd  refuse. 
But  here  believe  me,  I've  a  thousand  reasons — 

Marcus.     I  know  thou'lt  say  my  passion's  out  of  season ; 
That  Cato's  great  example  and  misfortunes 
Should  both  conspire  to  drive  it  from  my  thoughts. 

*  t.  0.  This  flood  of  sorrows,  into  which  /  am  plunged,    Very  ill  ex- 
I>re88ed 
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But  what's  all  this  to  one  who  loves  like  me ! 
Oh  Fortius,  Fortius,  from  my  soul  I  wish 
Thou  didst  but  know  thyself  what  'tis  to  love 
Then  wouldst  thou  pity  and  assist  thy  brothei 

Fortius.     What  should  I  do  !  if  I  disclose  my  passion         ^    .' 
Our  friendship's  at  an  end :  if  I  conceal  it,  .^ 

The  world  will  call  me  false  to  a  friend  and  brother.  [Asida 

Marcus.     But  see  where  Lucia,  at  her  wonted  hour, 

r 

fV  Amid  the  cool  of  yon  high  marble  arch,*  - 

Enjoys  the  noon-day  breeze  !  observe  her.  Fortius ! 

That  face,  that  shape,  those  eyes,  that  heaven  of  beauty  I 

Observe  her  well,  and  blame  me  if  thou  canst 
Fortius.     She  sees  us,  and  advances — 
Marcus.  I'll  withdraw, 

And  leave  you  for  a  while.     Remember,  Fortius, 

Thy  brother's  life  depends  upon  thy  tongue. 

SCENE   II. 
Lucia,  Fortius. 

Lucia.  ,  Did  I  not  see  your  brother  Marcus  here  ? 
Why  did  he  fly  the  place,  and  shun  my  presence  ? 

PoRTius.     Oh,  Lucia,  language  is  too  faint  to  show 
^is  rage  of  love ;  it  preys  upon  his  life ; 
He  pines,  he  sickens,  he  despairs,  he  dies : 
His  passions  and  his  virtues  lie  confused, 
And  mixt  together  in  so  wild  a  tumult, 
That  the  whole  man  is  quite  disfigur'd  in  him. 
Heavens !  would  one  think  'twere  possible  for  love       ' 
To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  soul ! 

*  Amid  the  cool  of  yofi  high  marble  arch.    A  Roman  idea.    An  ordinary 
w-^ter  would  not  have  been  so  observant  of  deoorum. 
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Oh,  Lucia,  I'm  distrest !  my  heart  bleeds  for  him ; 
Even  now,  while  thus  I  stand  blest  in  thy  presence, 
A  secret  damp  of  grief  comes  o'er  my  thoughts, 
And  I'm  unhappy,  tho'  thou  smilest  upon  me. 

Lucia.     How  wilt  thou  guard  thy  honour,  in  the  shock 
f^-    Of  love  and  friendship  I  think  betimes,  my  PortioSi 
Think  how  the  nuptial  tie,  that  might  insure 
Our  mutual  bliss,  would  raise  to  such  a  height 
Thy  brother's  griefs,  as  might  perhaps  destroy  him. 

Fortius.     Alas,  poor  youth  1  what  dost  thou  think,  mj 
Lucia  ? 
His  generous,  open,  undesigning  heart 
Has  begg'd  his  rival  to  solicit  for  him. 
Then  do  not  strike  him  dead  with  a  denial, 
But  hold  him  up  in  life  and  cheer  his  soul 
^    With  the  faint  glimmering  of  a  doubtful  hope :  ^ 
Perhaps,  when  we  have  passed  these  gloomy  hours, 
And  weather'd  out  the  storm  that  beats  upon  us — 

Lucia.     No,  Fortius,  no  !  I  see  thy  sister's  tears. 
Thy  father's  anguish,  and  thy  brother's  death, 
In  the  pursuit  of  our  ill-fated  loves. 
And,  Fortius,  here  I  swear,  to  heaven  I  swear, 
To  heaveuj  and  all  the  powers  that  judge  mankind, 
Never  to  mix  my  plighted  hands  with  thine, 
While  such  a  cloud  of  mischiefs  hangs  about  us, 
But  to  forget  our  loves,  and  drive  thee  out 
From  all  my  thoughts,  as  far — as  I  am  able. 

Fortius.     What  hast  thon  said  !    I'm  thunder-feUusL 
—recall 
Those  hasty  words,  or  I  am  lost  for  ever. 

Lucia.     Has  not  the  vow  already  pass'd  my  lips  ? 
^    The  gods  have  heard  it,  and  'tis  seal'd  in  heaven.    '^ 
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May  all  the  vengeance  that  was  ever  pour'd 
On  perjur'd  heads,  overwhelm  me,  if  I  break  it  I 

Fortius.     Fixt  in  astonishment,  I  gaze  upon  thee ; 
Like  one  just  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  heaven. 
Who  pants  for  breath,  and  stiffens,  yet  alive, 
In  dreadful  looks :  a  monument  of  wrath ! 

Lucia.     At  length  IVe  acted  my  severest  part, 
I  feel  the  woman  breaking  in  upon  me. 
And  melt  about  my  heart !  my  tears  will  flow. 
But  oh  I'll  think  no  more !  the  hand  of  fate  v^*^ 

Has  torn  thee  from  me,  and  I  must  forget  thee. 

Fortius.     Hard-hearted,  cruel  maid  1 

Lucia.  Oh  stop  those  sounds. 

Those  killing  sounds  I  why  dost  thou  frown  upon  mo  ? 
My  blood  runs  cold,  my  heart  forgets  to  heave. 
And  life  itself  goes  out  at  thy  displeasure. 
The  gods  forbid  us  to  indulge  our  loves,  f'"' 

But,  oh  1  I  cannot  bear  thy  hate,  and  live  I 

Fortius.     Talk   not   of  love,   thou  never   knew'st   its 
force, 
IVe  been  deluded,  led  into  a  dream 
Of  fancied  bliss.     Oh  Lucia,  cruel  maid  ! 
Thy  dreadful  vow,  loaden  with  death,  still  sounds 
In  my  stunn'd  ears.     What  shall  I  say  or  do  ? 
Quick,  let  us  part !  perdition's  in  thy  presence. 
And  horror  dwells  about  thee ! — hah,  she  faints  1 
Wretch  that  I  am  I  what  has  my  rashness  done  I 
Lucia,  thou  injured  innocence  1  thou  best 
And  loveliest  of  thy  sex !  awake,  my  Lucia, 
Or  Fortius  rushes  on  his  sword  to  join  thee. 
— Her  imprecations  reach  not  to  the  tomb« 
They  shut  not  out  society  in  death — 
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But,  hall !  she  moves !  life  wanders  up  and  down 
Through  all  her  face,  and  lights  up  every  charm. 

Lucia.     0  Fortius,  was  this  well ! — to  frown  on  her 
That  lives  upon  thy  smiles  !  to  call  in  doubt 
The  faith  of  one  expiring  at  thy  feet. 
That  loves  thee  more  than  ever  woman  lov'd  I 
— What  do  I  say?  my  half-recover*d  sense 
Forgets  the  vow  in  which  my  soul  is  bound. 
Destruction  stands  betwixt  us  !  we  must  part. 

Fortius.     Name  not  the  word,  my  frighted  thoughts  nm 
back. 
And  startle  into  madness  at  the  sound. 

Lucia.     What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ?  consider  weD 
The  train  of  ills  our  love  would  draw  behind  it. 
Think,  Fortius,  think,  thou  seest  thy  dying  brother 
Stabbed  at  his  heart,  and  all  besmeared  with  bloody 
Storming  at  heaven  and  thee  !  thy  awful  sire 
Sternly  demands  the  cause,  the  accursed  cause. 
That  robs  "him  of  his  son  !  poor  Marcia  trembles, 
Then  tears  her  hair,  and  frantic  in  her  griefs 
Calls  out  on  Lucia !  what  could  Lucia  answer  ? 
Or  how  stand  up  in  such  a  scene  of  sorrow  1 

Fortius.     To  my  confusion  and  eternal  grief,^ 
I  must  approve  the  sentence  that  destroys  me.^''^ 
The  mist  that  hung  about  my  mind,  clears  up ; 
And  now,  athwart  the  terrors  that  thy  vow 
Has  planted  round  thee,  thou  appear'st  more  fair. 
More  amiable,  and  risest  in  thy  charms. 
Loveliest  of  women  !  heaven  is  in  thy  soul, 
Beauty  and  virtue  shine  for  ever  round  thee, 
Bright'ning  each  other !  thou  art  all  divine  I 
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Lucia.     Fortius,  no  more  I  thy  worda  shoot  through  mj 
heart, 
Melt  my  resolves,  and  turn  me  all  to  love. 
Why  are  those  tears  of  fondness  in  thy  eyes  ? 
Why  heaves  thy  heart  ?  why  swells  thy  soul  with  sorrow  ? 
It  softens  me  too  much — ^farewel,  my  Fortius,  ,^. 

Farewel,  though  death  is  in  the  word,  for-ever ! 

Fortius.      Stay,    Lucia,    stay,   what    dost    thou    sayT 

For-ever  ? 
Lucia.     Have  I  not  sworn  ?  if.  Fortius,  thy  success     - 
Must  throw  thy  brother  on  his  fate  ?  farewel, 
I  Oh,  how  shall  I  repeat  the  word  ?  for-ever ! 
-jf    Fortius.    Thus  o'er  the  dying  lamp  *  th'  imsteady  flame 
/  Hangs  quivering  on  a  point,  leaps  off  by  fits, 
And  falls  again,  as  loath  to  quit  its  hold. 
— Thou  must  not  go,  my  soul  still  hovers  o'er  thee, 

\  And  can't  get  loose. 

Lucia.  If  the  firm  Fortius  shake  >. 

To  hear  of  parting,  think  what  Lucia  suffers  1 

Fortius.     'Tis  true ;  unruffled  and  serene  I've  met 
The  common  accidents  of  life,  but  here 
Such  an  unlock' d-for  storm  of  ills  falls  on  me, 
It  beats  down  all  my  strength.     I  cannot  bear  it. 
We  must  not  part. 

Lucia.  What  dost  thou  say  ?  not  part  ? 

Hast  thou  forgot  the  vow  that  I  have  made  ? 
Are  there  not  heavens,  and  gods,  and  thunder  o'er  us  % 
— But  see  1  thy  brother  Marcus  bends  this  way  I 
I  sicken  at  the  sight.     Once  more,  farewel, 

'  Thui  <^er  the  dying  lamp.  An  elegant  simile,  and  well  expressed ; 
but  too  pretty  for  the  circuqistances  of  the  speaker,  [f  the  author  had 
had  a  ch.)rus  at  his  commaud,  he  might  have  introduced  it  more  naturally. 
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Farewel,  and  knew  thou  wrongest  me,  if  thou  thinl^st 
Eyer  was  love,  cr  ever  mrief,  like  mine. 

SCENE   III. 
Marcus,  Fortius. 

Marcus.     Fortius,  what  hopes  ?  how  stands  she  ?  am  I 
doom'd 
To  life  or  death  ? 

Fortius.  What  would'st  thou  have  me  say  ? 

Marcus.     What  means  this  pensive  posture  ?  thou  ap- 
pear'st 
Like  one  amazed  and  terrified. 

Fortius.  I've  reason. 

Marcus.      Thy    down-cast    looks,  and    thy    disorder'd 
thoughts 
Tell  me  my  fate.     I  ask  not  the  success 
My  cause  has  found. 

Fortius.  I'm  griev'd  I  undertook  it. 

Marcus.     Whatl   does  the  barbarous  maid  insult  m^ 
heart, 
My  aching  heart  1  and  triumph  in  my  pains  ? 
That  I  could  cast  her  from  my  thoughts  for  ever  I 

Fortius.     Away !  you're  too  suspicious  in  your  griefs ; 
Lucia,  though  sworn  never  to  think  of  love, 
Compassionates  your  pains,  and  pities  you. 

Marcus.     Compassionates  my  pains,  and  pities  me ! 
What  is  compassion  when  'tis  void  of  love  ? 
Fool  that  I  was  to  chuse  so  cold  a  friend 
To  urge  my  cause !  compassionates  my  pains  1 
Frithee  what  art,  what  rhetoric  didst  thou  use 
To  gain  this  mighty  boon  ?     She  pities  me  J 
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To  one  that  asks  the  warm  return  of  love, 
Compassion's  cruelty,  'tis  scorn,  'tis  death — 

Fortius.     Marcus,  no  more  I  have  I  deserved  this  treat- 
ment? 

Marcus.     What  have  I  said  !  0  Fortius,  0  forgive  me  * 
A  soul  exasperated  in  ills  falls  out 
With  every  thing,  its  friend,  its  self — ^but,  hah ! 
What  means  that  shout,  big  with  the  sounds  of  war  ? 
What  new  alarm  ? 

Fortius.  A  second,  louder  yet, 

Swells  in  the  winds,  and  comes  more  full  upon  us. 

Marcus.     Oh,  for  some  glorious  cause  to  fall  in  battle  I 
Lucia,  thou  hast  undone  me !  thy  disdain 
Has  broke  my  heart :  'tis  death  must  give  me  ease. 

Fortius.     Quick,  let  us  hence ;  who  knows  if  Cato'p  life 
Stand  sure  ?     0  Marcus,  I  am  warm'd,  my  heart 
Leaps  at  the  trumpet's  voice,  and  burns  for  glory. 

SCENE   IV. 
SEMPRONiys  with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny, 

Sempronius.     At  length  the  winds  are  rais'd,  the  storm 
blows  high, 
Be  it  your  care,  my  friends,  to  keep  it  up 
In  its  full  fury,  and  direct  it  right. 
Till  it  has  spent  itself  on  Cato's  head. 
Meanwhile  I'll  herd  among  his  friends,  and  seem 
One  of  the  number,  that  whate'er  arrive, 
My  friends  and  fellow  soldiers  may  be  safe. 

First  Leader.    We  all  are  safe,  Sempronius  is  our  friend 
Sempronius  is  as  brave  a  man  as  Cato. 
But.  hark !  he  enters.     Bear  up  boldly  to  him  ; 
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Be  sure  you  beat  him  down,  and  bind  him  fast. 
This  day  will  end  our  toils,  and  give  us  rest  1 
Fear  nothing,  for  Sempronius  is  our  friend. 


SCENE   V. 

Cato,  Sempronius,  Lucius,  Fortius,  Marcus,  &c. 

Cato.     Where  are  these  bold  intrepid  sons  of  war,  I 

That  greatly  turn  their  backs  upon  the  foe,  | 

And  to  their  general  send  a  brave  defiance  7  : 

Sempronius.     Curse  on  their  dastard  souls,  they  stand  I 

astonished  1  [^AsieCe 

Cato.     Perfidious  men !  and  will  you  thus  dishonour 
Your  past  exploits,  and  sully  all  your  wars  ? 
Do  you  confess  'twas  not  a  zeal  for  Rome, 
Nor  love  of  liberty,  nor  thirst  of  honour. 
Drew  you  thus  far ;  but  hopes  to  share  the  spoil 
Of  conquer'd  towns  and  plundered  provinces  ? 

Fir'd  with  such  motives  you  do  well  to  join  I 

With  Cato's  foes,  and  follow  Cassar's  banners.  I 

Why  did  I  'scape  th'  invenom'd  aspic's  rage, 
And  all  the  fiery  monsters  of  the  desert. 
To  see  this  day  ?  why  could  not  Cato  fall 
_;  Without  your  guilt  ?  behold,  ungrateful  men, 

Behold  my  bosom  naked  to  your  swords, 
I     And  let  the  man  that's  injur 'd  strike  the  blow. 
Which  of  you  all  suspects  that  he  is  wrong'd, 
Or  thinks  he  suffers  greater  ills  than  Cato  1 
'  Am  I  distinguish'd  from  you  but  by  toils, 
Superior  toils,  and  heavier  weight  of  «ares  f 
^    Painful  pre-eminence ! 
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SeMfronics.  Bj  Leavens  they  drtop  ! 

GoDfusion  to  the  villainB  !  all  is  lost,  [AsidA 

Cato.     Have  you  forgotten  Libya's  burning  waste, 
Its  barren  rocks,  parch 'd  cartli,  and  hilla  of  sand, 
Its  taiuted  air,  and  all  its  broods  of  poison  ? 
Who  was  tlie  first  to  explore  th'  untrodden  path, 
When  life  was  hagarded  in  every  step  ? 
Or,  fainting  in  the  long  laborious  mareh, 
When  on  the  banks  of  an  unlook'd-for  stream 
Ton  suuk  the  river  with  repeated  draughts, 
Who  was  the  last  in  all  your  host  that  thirsted  1 

Sehprdnius.       If    some    penurioos    source    by    chance 
appear 'd, 
Scanty  of  waters,  when  you  Booop'd  it  dry, 
And  offer'd  the  full  helmet  up  to  Cuto, 
Did  he  not  dash  th'  untasted  moisture  from  him  ? 
Did  not  he  lend  you  through  the  mid-day  sun. 
And  clouds  of  dust  ?  did  not  his  temples  glow 
Id  the  same  sultry  winds,  and  scorching  heats? 

CiTO.     Hence,  worthless   men  I  hence  1  and  complain  ta 


Ton  could  not  undergo  the  toils  of  war. 

Nor  bear  the  hardships  that  yonr  leader  bore. 

Ldcius.     See,  Cato,  see  th'  unhappy  men  1  they  weep  I 
Fear,  and  remorse,  and  sorrow  for  their  crime, 
Appear  in  every  look,  and  plead  for  metcy. 

Cato.     Learn  to  be  honest  men,  give  up  your  leaders. 
And  pardon  shall  descend  on  all  the  rest. 

Semphomds.     Cato,  commit  these  wretches  to  myoare. 
First  let  'em  each  be  broken  on  the  rack, 
Then,  with  what  life  remains,  impaled  and  left 
To  writhe  %t  leisure  round  the  bloody  stake. 
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There  let  *em  hang,  and  taint  the  southern  wind. 
The  partners  of  their  crime  will  learn  obedience, 
When  they  look  up  and  see  their  fellow-traitors 
Stuck  on  a  fork,  and  blackening  in  the  sun. 

Lucius.     Sempronius,  why,  why  wilt  thou  urge  the  &te 
Of  wretched  men  ? 

Sempronius.  How  t  would st  thou  clear  rebellion  ? 

Lucius  (good  man)  pities  the  poor  offenders, 
That  would  imbrue  their  hands  in  Cato's  blood. 

Cato.     Forbear,  Sempronius  1 — see  they  suffer  death) 
But  in  their  deaths  remember  they  are  men. 
Strain  not  the  laws  to  make  their  tortures  grieyous. 
Lucius,  the  base  degenerate  age  requires 
Severity,  and  justice  in  its  rigour ; 
This  awes  an  impious,  bold,  offending  world, 
Commands  obedience,  and  gives  force  to  laws. 
^When  by  just  vengeance  guilty  mortals  perish, 
The  gods  behold  their  punishment  with  pleasuze, 
And  lay  the  uplifted  thunder-bolt  aside. 

Sempronius.     Cato,  I  execute  thy  will  with  pleasure. 

Cato.     Meanwhile  we"  11  sacrifice  to  liberty. 
Kemember,  0  my  friends,  the  laws,  the  rights. 
The  generous  plan  of  power  delivered  down. 
From  age  to  age,  by  your  renown'd  forefathers 
(So  dearly  bought,  the  price  of  so  much  blood) 
0  let  it  never  perish  in  your  hands  I 
But  piously  transmit  it  to  your  children. 
Do  thou,  great  liberty,  inspire  our  souls, 
A.nd  make  our  lives  in  thy  possession  happy. 
Or  our  deaths  glorious  in  thy  just  defence. 
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SCENE   VI. 

Sempronius  and  the  leaders  of  the  m  Uiny, 

First  Leader.     Sempronius,  you  have  acted  like  yoarself|      /j 
One  would  have  thought  you  had  been  half  in  earnest. 

Sempronius.     Villain,  stand  off!  base,  groveling,  worthless 
wretches. 
Mongrels  in  faction,  poor  faint-hearted  traitors  1 

Second    Leader.      Nay,    now   you   carry   it    too   fiur, 
Sempronius, 
Throw  off  the  mask,  there  are  none  here  but  friends. 

Sempronius.     Know,  villains,  when    such   paltry  slaves 
presume 
To  mix  in  treason,  if  the  plot  succeeds, 
They're  thrown  neglected  by :  but  if  it  fails, 
They're  sure  to  die  like  dogs,  as  you  shall  do.  y'^ 

Here,  take  these  factions  monsters,  drag  'em  forth 
To  sudden  death. 

Enter    Ghiards. 

First  Leader.  Nay,  since  it  comes  to  thi^— - 

Sempronius.     Dispatch  'em  quick,  but  first  pluck  out  their 
tongues, 
Lest  with  their  dying  breath  they  sow  sedition. 

SCENE  VII. 

Stfhax,  Sempronius. 

Stphax.     Our  first  design,  my  friend,  has  proy'd  abortiye  | 
Still  there  remains  an  after-game  to  play : 
My  troops  are  mounted ;  their  Numidian  steeds 
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Snuff  up  the  wind,  and  long  to  scour  the  desert : 
Let  but  Sempronius  head  us  in  our  flight, 
We^U  force  the  gate  where  Marcus  keeps  his  guard. 
And  hew  down  all  that  would  oppose  our  passage. 
A  day  will  bring  us  into  Csesar^s  camp. 

Sgmpronius.    Confusion !  I  have  faiPd  of  half  mj  purpose > 
Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia's  left  behind  1 

Syphax.     How!  will  Sempronius  turn  a  woman's  slave? 

Sempronius.     Think  not  thy  friend  can  ever  feel  the  soft 
Unmanly  warmth  and  tenderness  of  love. 
Syphax,  I  long  to  clasp  that  hai^hty  maid, 
And  bend  her  stubborn  virtue  to  my  passion  :  I 

When  I  have  gone  thus  far,  I'd  cast  her  off. 

SvPHAX.  Well  said !  that's  spoken  like  thyself,  Sempronioa 
What  hinder  then,  but  that  thou  find  her  out, 
And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force  ?     -v 

Sempronius.     But  how  to  gain  admission  ?  for  access 
Is  given  to  none  but  Juba,  and  her  brothers. 

Syphax.  Thou  shalt have  Juba's  dress,  and  Juba's guards* *  ^ 
The  doors  will  open,  when  Numidia's  prince 
Seems  to  appear  before  the  slaves  that  watch  them. 

Sempronius.     Heavens,  what  a  thought  is  there  !     Mar 
cia's  my  own  ! 
How  will  my  bosom  swell  with  anxious  joy, 
When  I  behold  her  struggling  in  my  arms. 
With  glowing  beauty  and  disordered  charms, 
While  fear  and  anger,  with  alternate  grace, 
Pant  in  her  breast,  and  vary  in  her  face  ! 

*■  Thou  shaU  have  Juba^s  dress^  and  JvhcCs  guards.  It  was  bo  natural  for 
Sypnax,  so  mnch  in  his  character,  to  saggest  this  expedient^  that  one  has 
no  suspicion  of  its  being  contrived  to  carry  on  the  fahle,  and  so  bring 
about  the  interesting  discover^/  in  the  third  scene  of  the  fourth  act.— -It  ia 
by  the  invention  and  improvement  of  such  incidents  as  these,  that  th« 
true  diamatic  poet  is  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  play- writer. 


So  Pluto,  '  Beiz'd  of  Proserpine,  convcy'd 
To  hell's  tremendoua  gloom  tb'  affrigiited  maid, 
There  grimly  siail'd,  pleus'd  with  the  hea.uteouB  prize, 
Nor  envy'd  Jovo  his  eun-shine  and  his  skies. 


e  from  thy  soul, 


SCENE    I. 
Lucia,    Mab.cia. 

LuciA.     Now  tell  me,  Mareia,  tell  a 
If  thou  bcliev'st  'tis  possible  for 
To  safier  greater  ills  than  Lucia  suffers  t 

MtKciA,     0  Lucia,  Lucia,  might  my  big-s' 
Veat  all  its  griefs,  aud  give  a  loose  U 
Mareia  could  answer  thee  in  sighs,  keep  pace 
With  all  thy  woes,  and  count  out  tear  for  tear. 

LnciA.     I  know  thou'rt  doora'd,  alike,  to  be  belov'd 
By  Juba  and  thy  father's  friend,  Sempronius  ; 
But  which  of  these  has  power  to  charm  like  Portius  ! 

Makcia.     Still  must  I  beg  thee  not  to  name  Sempronius  f 
Lucia,  I  like  not  that  loud  boisterous  u 
Juba  to  all  the  bravery  of  a  hero 
Adds  softest  love,  and  more  than  female  sweetness ; 
Juba  might  make  the  proudest  of  our  sex, 
Any  of  woman-kind,  but  Maroia,  happy. 

Lucia.     And  why  not  Mareia?  come,  you  strire  in 
To  hide  your  thoughts  from  one  who  knows  too  well 
The  inward  glowings  of  a  heart  in  love. 

'  80  FUiio,  &a  Tha  simile  a  \a  oharaater ;  but  ia  not  bo  properly  * 
wwd  t«3vphai:  I  oould  visti  Uie  Kuinidian  had  hean  diaoiiitafd,  lui 
is  last  speech  bud  past  in  soliloqay 
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Marcia.     Whilo  Cato  lives,  his  daughter  has  no  right 
To  love  or  hate,  hut  as  his  choice  directs. 
Lucia.     Bat  should  this  father  give  jou  to  Sempronius  1 
Marcia.     I  dare  not  think  he  will :  hut  if  he  should — 
Why  wilt  thou  add  to  all  the  griefs  I  suffer 
Imaginary  ills,  and  fancy^d  tortures  7 
I  hear  the  sound  of  feet !  they  march  this  way  I 
Let  us  retire,  and  try  if  we  can  drown 
Each  softer  thought  in  sense  of  present  danger. 
^  When  love  once  pleads  admission  to  our  hearts 
'  ^  (In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  hoast) 
'^  The  woman  that  deliherates  is  lost.  * 


SOENJi,   11. 

Sempronius,  dressed  like  Juba,  with  Numidian  guarxls. 

\       Sempronius.     The  deer  is  lodged.     IVe  tracked  her  to 
her  covert.    -^ 
Be  sure  you  mind  the  word,  and  when  I  give  it, 
Rush  in  at  once,  and  seize  upon  your  prey. 
Let  not  her  cries  or  tears  have  force  to  move  you 
— How-  will  the  young  Numidian  rave,  to  see 
His  mistress  lost  i  if  aught  could  glad  my  soul, 
Beyond  th'  enjoyment  of  so  bright  a  prize, 
'Twould  be  to  torture  that  young  gay  barbarian. 
— But,  hark,  what  noise  I  death  to  my  hopes  !  'tis  he, 

Hie  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  This  line  has  been  thought  too 
fre^  nd  injurious  to  the  sex :  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Marcia  is 
spt*  ing  of  virtuous  love,  which  vindicates  the  sentence  from  such  impu- 
tat-«  as.  What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  meant  by — "In  spite  of  all  the 
virlu.e  we  can  boast?"  clearly,  the  virtue  of  firmness,  in  resolving  not  to 
admit  a  lawful  passion  in  unfit  circumstances.  But  all  the  virtue  of  this 
sort,  which  the  best  women  can  muster  up,  will  hardly  keep  its  ground 
against  deliberation.  However,  the  severe  Marcia  was  lout  by  surpm^b  and 
not  by  deliberation,  *" 
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'Tis  Juba's  self!  there  is  but  one  way  left — 

He  must  be  murder'd,  and  a  passage  cut 

Through  those  his  guards — Hah  i  dastards,  do  jou  tremble  ? 

Or  act  like  men,  or  by  yon  azure  heaven — 

Enter  Juba. 

JuBA.     What  do  I  see  7  who's  this  that  dare  usurp 
The  guards  and  habit  of  Numidia's  prince  ? 

Sempronius.    One  that  was  born  to  scourge  thy  arrogance, 
Presumptuous  youth ! 

Juba.  What  can  this  mean  1  Sempronius  ! 

Sempronius.     My  sword  shall  answer  thee.     Have  at  thy 
heart. 

Juba.     Nay,  then  beware  thy  own,  proud,  barbarous  man  1 
[^Sempronitcs  falls.     His  giuirds  surrender. 
4      Sempronius.     Curse  on  my  stars !  am  I  then  doomed  to  fall 
By  a  boy*s  hand  7  disfigur'd  in  a  vile 
Numidian  dress,  and  for  a  worthless  woman  ? 
Gods,  I'm  distracted !  this  my  close  of  life  ! 
0  for  a  peal  of  thunder  that  would  make 
^  Earth,  sea,  and  air,  and  heaven,  and  Cato  tremble  1     IJOtes, 

Juba.     With  what  a  spring  his  furious  soul  broke  loose, 
And  left  the  limbs  still  quivering  on  the  ground  I 
Hence  let  us  carry  off  those  slaves  to  Cato, 
That  wc  may  there  at  length  imravel  all 
This  dark  design,  this  mystery  of  fate. 


/ 
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SCENE  III. 

Lucia,    Maecia. 

Lucia.     Sure  'twas  the  clash  of  swords ,  mj  troubled  hci 
]  Is  so  cast  down,  and  sunk  amidst  its  sorrows. 

It  throbs  with  fear,  and  aches  at  every  sound. 

0  Marcia,  should  thy  brothers  for  my  sake  * — 

1  die  away  with  horror  at  the  thought. 

Maacia.     See,  Lucia,  see !  here^s  blood  1  here's  blood  an 
murder ! 
Hah !  a  Numidian  !  heavens  preserve  the  prince ; 
The  face  lies  muffled  up  within  the  garment. 
' ''  But,  hah  !  death  to  my  sight !  a  diadem, 

And  purple  robes !  0  gods  I  'tis  he !  tis  he  I 
Juba,  the  loveliest  youth  that  over  warm'd 
A  virgin's  heart,  Juba  lies  dead  before  us ! 

Lucia.     Now,  Marcia,  now  call  up  to  thy  assistance 
/  Thy  wonted  strength  and  constancy  of  mind ; 

Thou  canst  not  put  it  to  a  greater  trial 

Marcia.     Lucia,  look  there,  and  wonder  at  mj  patience. 
Have  I  not  cause  to  rave,  and  beat  my  breast, 
To  rend  my  heart  with  grief,  and  run  distracted  ? 

Lucia.     What  can  I  think  or  say  to  give  thee  comfort  ? 

Marcia.     Talk  not  of  comfort,  'tis  for  lighter  ills  • 
Behold  a  sight,  that  strikes  all  comfort  dead. 

Enter  Juba  listening, 

I  will  indulge  mj  sorrows,  and  give  way 

To  all  the  pangs  and  fury  of  despair. 

That  man,  the  best  of  men,  deserv'd  it  from  me. 

Juba.     What  do  I  hear  ?  and  was  the  false  Sempronios 
The  best  of  men  %     0  had  I  fallen  like  him, 
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And  could  have  thus  been  mourn'd,  I  had  been  happy  1 

Lucia.     Here  will  I  stand,  companion  in  thy  Toes, 
And  help  thee  with  my  tears ;  when  I  behold 
A  loss  like  thine,  I  half  forget  my  own, 

Makcu.     'Tia  not  iu  fate  to  eaao  my  tortur'd  breast. 
This  empty  world,  to  rae  ft  j-.ylesB  desert, 
Has  nothing  left  to  make  poor  Mareia  happy. 

JuBA,     I'm  on  the  rock  I  was  he  SO  near  her  heart  ? 

Marcia.     Oh  !  he  was  all  made  up  of  love  and  charms, 
Whatever  raaid  could  wish,  or  man  admire  ; 
Delight  of  every  eye  1  when  he  appear'd, 
A  secret  pleasure  ghid'aed  all  that  snw  him ; 
'  But  wheu  he  talk'd,  tiie  proudest  Roman  blush'd 
To  hear  his  virtues,  and  old  age  grew  wise. 

JuBA.     I  shall  run  mad — 

Mascia.  OJubal  Juba  I  Jubal 

J[;ba.     What  means  that  voice?  did  she  not  call  on  Jubi^l 

Mabcia.     Why  do  I  think  on  what  he  waa  !  he's  dead  I 
He's  dead,  and  never  knew  how  much  I  lov'd  him. 
Lucia,  who  kuows  but  his  poor  bleeding  heart, 
Amidst  its  agonies,  remember'd  Marcia, 
And  the  last  words  he  uttcr'd  call'd  me  CToil  I 
Alas  !  he  knew  not,  haplcBS  youth,  he  knew  not 
Mareia'fl  whole  soul  was  fnll  of  love  and  Juba. 

JoBi.     Where  am  I !  do  I  live  I  or  am  'ndeed 
What  Marcia  thinks  I  all  is  Elysinm  round  me  I 

Maroia.     Ye  dear  remains  of  the  most  lov'd  of  men  I 
Nor  modesty  nor  virtue  here  forbid 
A  last  embrace,  while  thus — 

Juba.  — See,  Maroia,  see, 

[^Throwing  himself  before  h 
The  happy  Juba  lives  I  he  lives  lo  catch 
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That  dear  embrace,  and  to  return  it  too 
With  mutual  warmth  and  eagerness  of  love. 
;       Marcia.     With  pleasure  and  amaze/  I  stand  transported! 
'   Sure  'tis  a  dream !  dead  and  alive  at  once  1 
If  thou  art  Juba,  who  lies  there  ? 

JuBA.  A  wretch 

Disguised  like  Juba,  on  a  cursM  design. 
The  tale  is  long,  nor  have  I  heard  it  out 
Thy  father  knows  it  all.     I  could  not  bear 
To  leave  thee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  death, 
But  flew,  in  all  the  haste  of  love,  to  find  thee : 
I  found  thee  weeping,  and  confess  this  once, 
Am  rapt  with  joy  to  see  my  Marcia's  tears. 

Marcia.     I've  been  surprised  in  an  unguarded  hour^ 
But  must  not  now  go  back  :  the  love,  that  lay 
Half  smother'd  in  my  breast,  has  broke  through  all 
Its  weak  restraints,  and  burns  in  its  full  lustre, 
I  cannot,  if  I  would,  conceal  it  from  thee. 

JuBA.     I'm  lost  in  ecstacy !  and  dost  thou  love, 
Thou  charming  maid  ? 

Marcia.     And  dost  thou  live  to  ask  it  ? 

JuBA.     This,  this  is  life  indeed  !  life  worth  preserving. 
Such  life  as  Juba  never  felt  till  now  I 

Marcia.     Believe  me,  prince,  before  I  thought  thee  dead, 
I  did  not  know  myself  how  much  I  lov'd  thee. 

Juba.     0  fortunate  mistake  I 

Marcia.  0  happy  Marcia  I 

Juba.     My  joy !  my  best  beloved  !  my  only  wish  I 
How  shall  I  speak  the  transport  of  my  soul  ? 

^AmazCy  for  amazement ;  a  liberty  in  which  the  poets  of  that  time  io- 

dolged  themselves     So  Pore: 

**  In  Tof  nam  fields,  the  brethren,  with  amaze 
I^rick  all  their  ears  up,  and  forget  to  graze.*" 

DvMoiAD,  b.  iL  2CL 
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Marcia.     Lucia,  thy  arm  I  oh  let  me  rest  upon  it  I — 
The  vital  blood,  that  had  forsook  my  heart, 
Keturns  again  in  such  tumultuous  tides, 
It  quite  overcomes  me.     Lead  to  my  apartment. — 
0  prince !  I  blush  to  think  what  I  have  said 
But  fate  has  wrested  the  confession  from  me ; 
Go  on,  and  prosper  in  the  paths  of  honour, 
Thy  virtue  will  excuse  my  passion  for  thee, 
And  make  the  gods  propitious  to  our  love. 

JuBA.     I  am  so  blest,  I  fear  ^tis  all  a  dream 
Fortune,  thou  now  hast  made  amends  for  all 
Thj  papt  unkindness.    1  absolve  my  stars. 
What  though  Numidia  add  her  conquered  towns 
And  provinces  to  swell  the  victor's  triumph  I 
Juba  will  never  at  his  fate  repine ; 
Let  Caesar  have  the  world,  if  Marcia's  mine. 
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SCENE   IV. 

4  Ma/rch  at  a  Distance, 

Cat^j  Lucius. 

Lucius.     I  stand  astonisht !  what,  the  bold  Sempronius  I 
That  still  broke  foremost  through  the  crowd  of  patriots. 
As  with  a  hurricane  of  zeal  transported. 
And  virtuous  even  to  madness — 

Cato.  Trust  me,  Lucius, 

Our  civil  discords  have  produced  such  crimes,  Vj 

Such  monstrous  crimes,  I  am  surprised  at  nothing. 
— 0  Lucius  !  I  am  si  3k  of  this  bad  world ! 
The  day-light  and  the  sun  grow  painful  to  me.*  V 

Thf  diiy  liqht  and  the  tun,    "  Tosdet  cosli  conveza  taerl** 
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Enter  Portius. 

But  see  where  Portiua  cornea  I  what  meaaB  this  baste  1* 

■fl'Ly  are  thy  looks  thus  cbuiiged  ? 

PoHTius.  My  heart  is  griov'd 

I  bring  such  news  as  will  uffiict  aiy  &tber. 

Cato.     Hu  Gteeta  shed  more  Roman  bloudf 

Fortius.  Not  m. 

The  traitor  Syphax,  as  witbin  the  eqnaro 
lie  uxeroised  bis  troops,  the  signal  giveu, 
Flew  off  at  onee  wilb  liia  Numidian  horao 
To  tlie  soutli  gate,  wbere  Marcus  holda  the  vatcdt. 
I  saw,  and  call'd  to  stop  him,  but  in  vain, 
He  toss'd  bia  arm  aloft,  and  proudly  told  me, 
He  would  not  stay  and  perish  like  SemproniuB. 

Cato.     Perfidious  men  !  but  haste,  my  son,  and  sue 
Thy  brother  Marcus  acts  a  Roman's  part.      {Exit  Po-t 
— Laciua,  the  torrent  bears  too  bard  upon  me : 
Justice  gives  way  to  force  :  the  comiuer'd  world 
Is  Cxsar'a:  Cato  has  no  business  in  it. 

Lucius.     While  pride,  opprcasion,  and  Injuatioe  rfiign, 
The  world  will  atill  demand  her  Gate's  presence. 
In  pity  to  niaukind,  submit  to  Catsar, 
And  reconcile  thy  mighty  soul  to  life. 

Cato.     Would  Lucius  have  me  live  to  swell  the  numbc 
Of  Oassar's  slaves,  or  by  a  base  suhmiaaion 
Give  up  the  cause  of  Rome,  and  own  a  tyrant? 

LoRius.     The  victor  never  wil!  impose  on  Cato  ■ , 
TJngen'rous  terra  a. 
The  virtues  of  humanity  a 
f     Cato.     Curse  on  bia  virtues!  they've  andone  his  e 
Bach  popular  bamanity  is  treason 
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But  see  young  Juba  I  the  good  youth  appears 
Full  of  the  guilt  of  his  perfidious  subjects. 

Lucius.     Alas !  poor  prince  !  his  fate  deserves  compassion 

Enter  Juba. 

JjjBA.     I  blush,  and  am  confounded  to  appear 
Before  thy  presence,  Cato. 

Cato.  .  What's  thy^crime  ? 

Juba.     I'm  a  Numidian. 

Cato.  And  a  brave  one  too. 

Thou  hast  a  Roman  soxd. 

Juba.  Hast  thou  not  heard 

Of  my  false  countrymen  ? 

Cato.  Alas  1  young  prince, 

ji     Falsehood  and  fraud  shoot  up  in  every  soil, 
.    The  product  of  all  climes — Rome  has  its  Csesars. 

Juba.     'Tis  gen'rous  thus  to  comfort  the  distrest. 

Cato.     'Tis  just  to  give  applause  where  'tis  deserv'd ; 
Thy  virtue,  prince,  has  stood  the  test  of  fortune, 
Like  purest  gold,  that,  tortur'd  in  the  furnace, 
Comes  out  more  bright,  and  brings  forth  all  its  weight 

Juba.     What  shall  I  answer  thee  ?  my  ravish'd  heart 
O'erflows  with  secret  joy :  I'd  rather  gain 
Thy  praise,  0  Cato !  than  Numidia's  empire. 

Re-enter  Fortius 

Fortius.     Misfortune  on  misfortune  I  grief  on  grief  I 
My  brother  Marcus — 

Cato.     Hah !  what  has  he  done  ? 
Has  he  forsook  his  post  ?  has  he  given  way  ? 
Did  he  look  tamely  on,  and  let  'em  pass  ? 
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Fortius.     Scarce  had  I  left  mj  father,  but  I  met  him 
/    Borne  on  the  shields  of  his  surviying  soldiers, 
V '    Breathless  and  pale,  and  coverM  o'er  with  wounda. 
Long  at  the  head  of  his  few  faithful  friends. 
He  stood  the  shock  of  a  whole  host  of  foes ; 
Till,  obstinately  brave,  and  bent  on  death, 
Opprest  with  multitudes,  he  greatly  felL 
^    Cato.     I'm  satisfy'd. 

Fortius.  Nor  did  he  fall  before 

His  sword  had  pierced  through  the  false  heart  of  Sjph|uc 
Tonder  he  lies.     I  saw  the  hoary  traitor 
Grin  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  bite  the  ground. 

Cato.     Thanks  to  the  gods !  my  boy  has  done  his  dutj 
— Fortius,  when  I  am  dead,  be  sure  thou  place 
His  urn  near  mine. 

Fortius.     Long  may  they  keep  asunder  I 

Lucius.     0  Cato  I  arm  thy  soul  with  all  its  patience ; 
See  where  the  corpse  of  thy  dead  son  approaches  I 
The  citizens  and  senators,  alarmM, 
Have  gathered  round  it,  and  attend  it  weeping. 

Cato,  meeting  the  corpse. 

Welcome,  my  son !  here  lay  him  down,  my  friends, 
Full  in  my  sight,  that  I  may  view  at  leisure 
The  bloody  corse,  and  count  those  ghirious  wounds. 

.    — How  beautiful  is  death,  when  earned  by  virtue  1 
Who  would  not  be  that  youth  ?  what  pity  is  it 

h;    That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  country  1 

— Why  sits  this  sadness  on  your  brows,  my  friends  f 
I  should  have  blushM  if  Cato's  house  had  stood 
Secure^  and  flourish'd  in  a  civil  war. 
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— PortiuB,  behold  tby  brother,  and  rememlor 
Tbj  life  is  not  tlij  own,  whea  Home  dcmutida  it. 

JuBA.     Was  ever  man  like  this  I      •*  [^Aside. 

Cato.  Alas  I  my  friends  1 

Why  mourn  you  thus  ?  let  not  a  private  losa 
Afflict  jour  hearts.     'Tia  Roma  rei^uirea  our  tears. 
The  mistresa  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  empire, 
The  nurse  of  herooa,  the  delight  of  gods, 
That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth, 
And  set  the  nations  free,  Borne  is  no  more, 
O  liberty  I  0  virtue  I  0  my  country  I 

JuBA.     Behold  that  upright  man  1  Home  fills  bia  eyes 
With  tears,  that  flow'd  not  o'er  bis  own  dead  aon. 

[Aside. 

Cato,     Whate'er  the  Roman  virtue  baa  anbdn'd, 
The  Bun's  whole  course,  the  day  and  year,  are  Gsesar'B. 
For  him  the  aolf-devoted  Decii  dy'd, 
The  Fabii  fell,  and  the  great  Scipios  conquer'd ; 
Even  Ponipey  fought  for  Caasar.    Ob  !  my  friends  I 
How  is  the  toil  of  fate,  the  work  of  agea, 
The  Roman  empire  fallen  I  0  curst  ambition  1 
Fallen  into  CiBsar's  handa  I  our  great  forefathers 
Had  left  him  nought  to  conquer  but  hia  country. 

JoBA.     While  Cato  Uvea,  Caaaar  will  blush  to  see 
Mankind  enslaved,  and  be  ashamed  of  empire. 

Oatd.     Ccaaar  ashamed  1  has  not  he  seen  Fbarsalia  ? 

LuoiDs.     Cato,  'tis  time  thou  save  thyself  and  na. 
.     Cato.     Loae  not  a  thought  on  me,  I'm  out  of  danger. 
Heaven  will  not  leave  me  in  the  victor's  hand. 
CiEsar  shall  never  say,  I  conquer'd  Cato. 
But,  oh !  my  friends,  your  safety  fills  my  heart 
With  anxious  thoughts:  a  thousand  secret  terrors 


;<? 
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Rise  in  m/  soul :  how  ehall  I  s&ve  mj  fti^^S 
'Tis  now,  0  Cseaar,  I  begin  to  fear  tbee. 

Lucius.     Ceesar  hns  meroj,  if  we  ask  it  of  bin. 

Cato.     TheD  ttsk  it,  I  conjure  jou  I  let  him  kuov 
Wbutu'er  Hus  doue  sgaiost  liim,  Cato  did  it. 
Ail<l,  if  you  please,  that  I  rei]UCBt  it  of  him. 
The  virtue  of  my  frlcDila  may  p&ss  nnpunish'd. 
— Juba,  my  heart  is  troubled  for  thy  Bake. 
Should  I  advise  thee  to  regain  Numidia, 
Or  aeek  the  conqueror  ? — 

Jltb*.  If  I  forsake  thee 

Whilst  I  Lave  life,  may  heaven  abandon  Juba  I 

Cato.     Thy  virtues,  prince,  if  I  foresee  aright, 
Will  one  day  make  thee  great ;  at  Rome,  hereafter, 
'Twill  be  no  crime  to  have  been  Cato's  friend. 
Fortius,  draw  near  I  my  son,  thou  oft  hast  seen 
Thy  sire  engaged  in  a  corrupted  Btate, 
Wrestling  with  vice  and  faction :  now  thou  seeal  ma 
Spent,  overpower'd,  despairing  of  success  ; 
Let  me  advise  thee  to  retreat  betimes 
To  thy  paternal  aeat,  the  Sablue  Ge!d, 
Where  the  great  Censor  toil'd  with  hia  own  handi^ 
And  all  our  frugal  ancestors  were  blest 
lu  humble  virtues,  and  a  rural  life. 
There  live  retired,  pray  for  the  peace  of  Ronw: 
Oouteut  thysell'  to  be  obscurely  good. 
When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  b«n  amyy  i 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station. 

PoRTics.     I  hope  ray  father  does  not  recommend 
A  life  to  Fortius  that  be  scorns  himself. 

Cato.     Farewel,  raj  friends  1  if  there  be  any  of  yiw 
Who  dure  not  trust  the  victor's  cleineacy, 
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Know,  there  are  ships  prepared  by  my  command, 

(Their  sails  already  opening  to  the  winds) 

That  shall  convey  you  to  the  wish'd-for  port. 

Is  there  aught  else,  my  friends,  I  can  do  for  you  ?  w 

j^    The  conqueror  draws  near.     Once  more  farewell  /\ 

If  e'er  we  meet  hereafter,  we  shall  meet 
In  happier  climes,  and  on  a  safer  shore, 
Where  Caesar  never  shall  approach  us  more. 

IFointing  to  his  dead  son. 
There  the  brave  youth,  with  love  of  virtue  fired, 
Who  greatly  in  his  country's  cause  expired, 
Shall  know  he  conquer'd.     The  firm  patriot  there 
(Who  made  the  welfare  of  mankind  his  care) 
Though  still,  by  faction,  vice,  and  fortune,  crost, 

.     Shall  find  the  gen'rous  labour  was  not  lost. 

ACT  T.  / 

SCENE  I 

Oato  soltufy  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  posture:  in  his  hand  Platens 
Book  an  the  Immortality  of  the  Sotd,  A  dravm  sword  on  the 
table  by  him. 

It  must  be  bo — Plato,  thou  reason'st  well ! — 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 

This  longing  after  immortality  ?  * 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 

Of  falling  into  nought  ?  why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 

'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us ; 

'Tis  heaven  itself,  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 
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£ternity !  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought ! 

Through  what  variety  of  untry'd  beiug, 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  paas  I 

The  wide,  th^  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me ; 

But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 

Here  will  I  hold.     If  there^s  a  power  aboye  us, 

(And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 

Through  all  her  works)  he  must  delight  in  yirtue , 

And  that  which  he  delights  in,  must  be  happy. 

But  when  I  or  where ! — This  world  was  made  for  Osesat. 

I'm  weary  of  conjectures — This  must  end  'em. 

\^Laying  his  hand  on  hit  swotiL 
Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd :  my  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me : 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end ; 
X  But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years, 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in^immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  wars  of  elements, 
The  wrecks  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds 

What  means  this  heaviness  that  h^ngs  upon  me  f 
This  lethargy  that  creeps  through  all  my  senses  ? 
*     Nature  oppressed,  and  harassed  out  with  care, 
Sinks  down  to  rest.     This  once  I'll  favour  her. 
That  my  awaken 'd  soul  may  take  her  flight, 
Benew'd  in  all  her  strength,  and  fresh  with  life, 
An  off'ering  fit  for  heaven.     Let  guilt  or  fear 
Disturb  man's  rest ;  Cato  knows  neither  of  'em, 
Indifi'crent  in  ).is  choice  to  sleep  or  die. 
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SCENE  n. 
Cato,  Fortius. 
Cato.     But,  hah  1  how's  this,  my  son  ?  why  this  intrusion  ? 

m 

Were  not  my  orders  that  I  would  be  private  ? 
Why  am  I  disobey'd  ? 

PoRTius.  Alas !  my  father ! 

What  means  this  sword  ?  this  instrument  of  death  1 
Let  me  convey  it  hence  ! 

Cato.  Bash  youth,  forbear ! 

Fortius.     0  let  the  prayers,  th'  entreaties  of  your  friends, 
Their  tears,  their  common  danger,  wrest  it  from  you. 

Cato.    Wouldst  thou  betray  me  ?  wouldst  thou  give  me  up 
A  slave,  a  captive,  into  Caesar's  hands  ? 
Betire,  and  learn  obedience  to  a  father 
Or  know,  young  man  ! — 

PoRTius.  Look  not  thus  sternly  on  me ,    \ 

You  know  I'd  rather  die  than  disobey  you. 

Cato.     'Tis  well !  again  I'm  master  of  mysel£ 
Now,  Caesar,  let  thy  troops  beset  our  gates. 
And  bar  each  avenue,  thy  gathering  fleets 
O'erspread  the  sea,  and  stop  up  every  port ; 
Cato  shall  open  to  himself  a  passage. 
And  mock  thy  hopes — 

Fortius.  0,  sir  !  forgive  your  son, 

Whose  grief  hangs  heavy  on  him  !  0  my  fath  ir  I 
How  am  I  sure  it  is  not  the  last  time 
I  e'er  shall  call  you  so  !  be  not  displeased, 
0  be  not  angry  with  me  whilst  I  weep, 
And,  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart  beseech  you 
To  quit  the  dreadful  purpose  of  your  soiil  1 
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Oato.     Thou  hast  been  ever  good  and  datifiiL 

[Embrcicing  him 

Weep  not,  my  son.     All  will  be  well  again. 

The  righteous  gods,  whom  I  have  sought  to  please, 

Will  succour  Cato,  and  preserve  his  children. 

Fortius.     Your  words  give  comfort  to  mj  drooping  heart 
Cato.     Fortius,  thou  majst  rely  upon  my  conduct. 
Thy  father  will  not  act  what  misbecomes  him. 
But  go,  my  son,  and  see  if  aught  be  wanting 
Among  thy  father's  friends ;  see  them  embarked ; 
And  tell  me  if  the  winds  and  seas  befriend  theoL 
My  soul  is  quite  weighed  down  with  care,  and  asks 
The  soft  refreshment  of  a  moment's  sleep. 

Fortius.     My  thoughts  are  more  at  ease,  my  heart  reriyea 

SCENE   III. 
Fortius,  Margia. 

Fortius.     0  Marcia,  0  my  sister,  still  there's  hope  I 
Our  father  will  not  cast  away  a  life 
So  needful  to  us  all,  and  to  his  country. 
He  is  retired  to  rest,  and  seems  to  cherish 
Thoughts  full  of  peace.     He  has  dispatch 'd  me  henoe 
With  orders  that  bespeak  a  mind  composed, 
And  studious  for  the  safety  of  his  friends. 
Marcia,  take  care  that  none  disturb  his  slumbers. 

Marcia.     0  ye  immortal  powers,  that  guard  the  josti 
Watch  round  his  couch,  and  soften  his  repose, 
Banish  his  sorrows,  and  becalm  his  soul 
With  easy  dreams ;  remember  all  his  virtues ! 
And  show  mankind  that  goodness  is  your  care. 
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SCENE    IV. 
Lucia,  Marcia. 

Lucia.     Where  is  your  father,  Marcia,  where  is  Cato  ? 

Marcia.     Lucia,  speak  low,  he  is  retired  to  rest. 
Lucia,  I  feel  a  gently-dawning  hope 
Kise  in  my  soul.     We  shall  be  happy  stilL 

Lucia.     Alas  I  I  tremble  when  I  think  on  Cato, 
In  every  view,  in  eVery  thought  I  tremble ! 
Cato  is  stern,  and  awful  as  a  god. 
He  knows  not  how  to  wink  at  human  frailty, 
Or  pardon  weakness  that  he  never  felt. 

Marcia.     Though  stern  and  awful  to  the  foes  of  Rome,  \ 
He  is  all  goodness,  Lucia,  always  mild,  \ 

Compassionate,  and  gentle  to  his  friends.  \ 

FilPd  with  domestic  tenderness,  the  best. 
The  kindest  father !  I  have  ever  found  him  r 
Easy,  and  good,  and  bounteous  to  my  wishes. 

Lucia.     'Tis  liis  consent  alone  can  make  us  blest 
Marcia,  we  both  are  equally  involvM 
In  the  same  intricate,  perplext  distress. 
The  cruel  hand  of  fate,  that  has  destroy'd 
Thy  brother  Marcus,  whom  we  both  lament — 

Marcia.     And  ever  shall  lament,  unhappy  youth  I 

Lucia.     Has  set  my  soul  at  large,  and  now  I  stand 
Loose  of  my  vow.     But  who  knows  Cato's  thoughts  ? 
Who  knows  how  yet  he  may  dispose  of  Fortius, 
Or  how  he  has  determin'd  of  thyself  ? 

Marcia.     Let  him  but  live  1  commit  the  rest  to  heaven. 

VOL.  I. — ^20 
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Enter  Lucius. 


Lucius.     Sweet  are  the  slumbers  of  the  Tirtnons  man ! 

0  Marcia,  I  have  seen  thy  godlike  father : 
Some  power  invisible  supports  his  soul, 
And  bears  it  up  in  all  its  wonted  greatness. 
A  kind  refreshing  sleep  is  fallen  upon  him : 

1  saw  him  stretch 'd  at  case,  his  fancy  lost    . 
In  pleasing  dreams ;  as  I  drew  near  his  coacb, 

A  f 

He  smiled)  and  cryM,  Csesar,thou  canst  not  hurt  me. 

Marcia.     His   mind  still  labours   with    some    dreadful 
thought. 

Lucius.     Lucia,  why  all  this  grief,  these  floods  of  sorrow  ^ 
Dry  up  thy  tears,  my  child,  we  all  are  safe 
While  Cato  lives — ^his  presence  will  protect  us. 

Enter  Juba. 

JuBA.     Lucius,  the  horsemen  are  returned  from  viewing 
The  number,  strength,  and  posture  of  our  foes, 
Who  now  encamp  within  a  short  hour's  inarch. 
On  the  high  point  of  yon  bright  western  tower, 
We  ken  them  from  afar,  the  setting  sun 
Plays  on  their  shining  arms  and  burnished  helmets, 
And  covers  all  the  field  with  gleams  of  fire. 

Lucius.     Marcia,  'tis  time  we  should  awake  thy  fa'her. 
Ceesar  is  still  disposed  to  give  us  terms, 
And  waits  at  distance  till  he  hears  from  Cato. 

Enter  Fortius. 

Fortius,  thy  looks  speak  somewhat  of  importance. 
What  tidings  dost  thou  bring  ?  methinks  I  see 
Unusual  gladness  sparkling  in  thy  eyes. 
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Fortius.    As  I  was  hasting  to  the  port,  where  now 
My  father's  friends,  impatient  for  a  passage, 
Accuse  the  lingering  winds,  a  sail  arrived 
From  Pompey's  son,  who  through  the  realms  of  Spain 
Calls  out  for  vengeance  on  his  father's  death. 
And  rouses  the  whole  nation  up  to  arms. 
Were  Cato  at  their  head,  once  more  might  Borne 
Assert  her  rights,  and  claim  her  liberty. 
But,  hark !  what  means  that  groan  !  0  give  me  way, 
And  let  me  fly  into  my  father's  presence.    \^Exit  Fortius. 
'  Lucius.     Cato,  amidst  his  slumbers,  thinks  on  Bome, 
And  in  the  wild  disorder  of  his  soul 
Mourns  o'er  his  country. — Hah  I  a  second  groan  — 
Heaven  guard  us  all— 

Marcia.  Alas !  ^tis  not  the  Toioc 

Of  one  who  sleeps  1  'tis  agonizing  pain, 
'Tis  death  is  in  that  sound — 

Re-enter  Fortius. 

Fortius.  0  sight  of  woe  1 

0  Marcia,  what  we  fear'd  is  come  to  pass  I  \/ 

Cato  is  fallen  upon  his  sword —  ^ 

Lucius.  0  Fortius, 

Hide  all  the  horrors  of  thy  mournful  tale, 
And  let  us  guess  the  rest. 

Fortius.  I've  rais'd  him  up. 

And  placed  him  in  his  chair,  where,  pale  and  faint, 
He  gasps  for  breath,  and,  as  his  life  flows  from  him, 
Demands  to  see  his  friends.     His  servants  weeping, 
Obset^uious  to  his  orders,  bear  him  hither. 

[  The  back  scene  opens,  and  discovers  Cata 
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''      Harcu.     O  beaven  assist  me  in 
To  pajp  tlic  last  ud  duties  to  my  Citber. 

Jdba.     Th«w  »re  lliy  trimii))1is,  thj  esploits,  O  Cas»r 

Ldcius.     Nov  is  Boue  falleti  iadeed  ! — 

[  Cato  brought  forward  in  his  tAatr 

Oato.  Here  set  me  down — 

PorUiu  come  near  me — are  my  frieods  embarl'd  ? 
Can  anj  thiog  be  thought  of  for  their  serrieef 
Whilst  I  yet  live  let  rae  not  live  in  vain. 
— 0  Lnoius,  art  thou  here  ? — thoa  art  too  good ! — 
Let  thin  our  frieodahip  live  betweeD  our  children; 
Make  Fortius  happy  in  thy  daoghter  Luai&. 
Alua!  poor  man,  he  weepa! — Marcia,  my  daughter — 

—  0  bend  me  forward ! — Juba  lovea  thee,  Maroia, 
A  Benator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  survived, 
Would  not  have  mateh'd  his  daughter  with  a  king, 
But  Cieear'a  arms  have  thrown  down  all  distinotioQ ; 

t  Whoe'er  is  brave  and  virtuoua,  is  a  Roman — 
— I'm  sick  to  death — 0  when  shaU  I  get  loose 
From  this  vain  world,  th*  abode  of  guilt  and  sorrovl 
— And  yet  methiuks  a  beara  of  light  breaks  in 
On  mj  departing  soul.     Alas  I  I  fear 
I've  been  too  hasty.*  0  ye  powers  that  search 
The  heart  of  man,  and  weigh  his  inmost  thoughts, 
If  T  have  done  amiHs,  impute  it  not ! — 
The  best  may  err,  but  you  are  good,  and — oh  I  [^Ditis. 

-  Lucius.     There  fled  the  greatest  soul  that  ever  warm'd 
•  A  Roman  breast     0  Cato  !  0  ray  friend  1 

Tliy  will  aliall  be  religiously  observ'il. 


'AloAt  TftatPi 
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%,  ehoH,  fo'  the  sake  of  IbeBe, 
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But  let  us  bear  this  awful  corpse  to  Csesar, 

And  lay  it  in  his  sight,  that  it  may  stand 

A  fence  betwixt  us  and  the  victor's  wrath : 

Cato,  tho'  dead,  shall  still  protect  his  friends. 

)     From  hence,  let  fierce  contending  nations  know     } 

What  dire  effects  from  civil  discord  flow.         ^wo^ 

'Tis  this  that  shakes  our  country  with  alarms, 

And  gives  up  Komo  a  prey  to  Roman  arms,        v. 

Produces  fraud,  and  cruelty,  and  strife, 

And  robs  the  guilty  world  of  Cato's  Ufa 


EPILOGUE. 

BT  I»U   OA&TH. 
SPOKEN   BY   MRS.   PORTKK, 

What  odd  fantastic  things  we  women  do  I 

Who  wou'd  not  listen  when  young  lovers  woo  ? 

But  die  a  maid,  yet  have  the  choice  of  two ! 

Ladies  are  often  cruel  to  their  cost; 

To  give  you  pain,  themselves  they  punish  most. 

Vows  of  virginity  should  well  be  weigh'd ; 

Too  oft  they're  cancell'd,  tho'  in  convents  made. 

Would  you  revenge  such  rash  resolves — ^you  may  : 

Be  spiteful — and  believe  the  thing  we  say ; 

We  hate  you  when  you're  easily  said  nay. 

How  needless,  if  you  knew  us,  were  your  fears  I 

Let  love  have  eyes,  and  beauty  will  have  ears. 

Our  hearts  are  form'd  as  you  yourselves  would  ehoae. 

Too  proud  to  ask,  too  humble  to  refuse  : 

We  give  to  merit,  and  to  wealth  we  sell ; 

He  sighs  with  most  success  that  settles  welL 

The  woes  of  wedlock  with  the  joys  we  mix ; 

'Tis  best  repenting  in  a  coach  and  six. 

Blame  not  our  conduct,  since  we  but  pursue 
Those  lively  lessons  we  have  learned  from  you : 
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Your  breasts  no  more  the  fire  of  beauty  warms, 
But  wicked  wealth  usurps  the  power  of  charms , 
What  pains  to  get  the  gaudy  thing  you  hate, 
To  swell  in  show,  and  be  a  wretch  in  state  I 
At  plays  you  ogle,  at  the  ring  you  bow ; 
Even  churches  are  no  sanctuaries  now : 
There,  golden  idols  all  your  vows  receive, 
She  is  no  goddess  that  has  nought  to  give. 
Oh,  may  once  more  the  happy  age  appear. 
When  words  were  artless,  and  the  thoughts  sincere 
When  gold  and  grandeur  were  unenvy'd  things, 
And  courts  less  coveted  than  groves  and  springs. 
Love  then  shall  only  mourn  when  truth  complains. 
And  constancy  feel  transport  in  its  chains ; 
Sighs  with  success  their  own  soft  anguish  tell. 
And  eyes  shall  utter  what  the  lips  conceal : 
Virtue  again  to  its  bright  station  climb. 
And  beauty  fear  no  enemy  but  time ; 
The  fair  shall  listen  to  desert  alone, 
And  every  Lucia  find  a  Cato's  son. 


TO  HEH  ROYAL  HIOHHESS 
THE    PRINCESS    OF     WALES, 

WITH  THB  TEAGEDY  OF  CATO.— Not.  1714 

Tbe  nmae  that  oft,  with  sacred  raptures  fir'd, 
Has  gen'rouB  thoughts  of  liberty  inapir'd, 
And,  boldly  rieiDg  for  BrJtsania's  lawa, 
Engaged  great  Cato  in  her  country's  cause,' 
On  you  auhniisaive  waits,  with  hopes  assur'd, 
By  whom  the  mighty  blessiug  stands  secilr'd, 
And  all  the  glories,  that  our  age  adorn, 
Are  promis'd  to  a  people  yet  unborn. 

No  longer  shall  tlie  widow'd  land  bemoan 
A  broken  lineage,  and  a  doubtful  throne; 
But  boast  her  royal  progeny's  increase, 
And  count  the  pledges  of  her  future  peaoe. 
0  bom  to  strengthen  and  to  grace  our  isle  I 
While  you,  fair  Princess,  in  your  offspring  smile, 


•  Engagn!  great  Onto  in  her  counlrj/t  cauie.  Some  little  disin^enintT 
has  been  uhati^ctJ  on  the  author,  fjum  this  lino  {see  Pope's  Works,  Ep.  H 
Aug.  T.  21S,  DIr.  Warburtun'e  edilion),  nor  can  I  wholly  ai^quJt  him  of  it. 
The  truth,  however,  eeema  to  bo  thia;  Mr.  A.  had  no  partj-viewa  tn  oont- 
posinK  Ihia  l.ianedy;  and  ha  waa  only  aolicitoua  (wliateTer  hia  frienda 
might  be),  to  ■flGurethe  sni&^age  of  both  porttea,  wbea  it  waa  brotio^ht  on 
the  atage.  But  tbe  pnbliu  would  only  see  it  in  a  polilienl  li);bt:  ftnd  was 
it  lo  be  wondered  al,  that  a  poet,  in  a  dedication  too,  aliuutd  take  advan- 
taga  of  tbe  general  voice,  to  make  a  merit  "f  liid  imputed  patriotiim,  -with 
tbe  new  Family  I  How  apotleao  inuat  that  muse  be,  that,  in  pussing  througli 

La  court,  had  only  ooutracted  tliis  alight  itoin,  evea  ia  the  opinioo  of  kx*- 

Ivare  i  oeuior  and  caaoiat  aa  Mr.  Pope  I 


Supplying  charms  to  the  ancceeding  age, 
Each  heavenly  daugljter'a  triumphs  we  preBage ; 
Already  Bee  th'  illustrioua  youtha  complain, 
And  pity  monarchs  (foom'd  to  sigh  in  rain. 

Thou  too,  the  darling  of  our  fond  destrea, 
Whom  Albion,  opening  wide  her  anaa,  reqnirea 
With  manly  yalour  and  attractive  air 
Shalt  qnell  the  fierce  and  captivate  the  fair, 
0  England's  younger  hope  !  in  whom  conspire 
The  mother's  sweetnesa,  and  the  father's  fire  1 
For  thee,  perhaps,  even  now,  of  kingly  race. 
Some  dawning  beauty  blooms  in  every  grace, 
Some  Carolina,  to  heaven's  dictates  true, 
Who,  while  the  aceptr'd  rivals  vainly  sue. 
Thy  inborn  worth  with  couscioua  eyes  shall  aee, 
And  slight  th'  imperial  diadem  for  thee. 

Pkas'd  with  the  prospect  of  successive  reigna 
The  tuneful  tribe  no  more  in  daring  strains 
Shall  vindicate,  with  pious  fears  oppreat, 
Endanger'd  rights,  and  liberty  diatrest : 
To  milder  Bounds  each  muse  shall  tune  the  lyre, 
And  gratitude,  and  fiiith  to  kings  inspire. 
And  filial  love  ;  hid  impious  diacord  cease. 
And  soothe  the  madding  factiona  into  peace ; 
Or  rise  ambitious  in  more  lofty  lays, 
And  teach  the  nation  their  new  monarch's  praise, 
Describe  his  awful  look,  and  godlike  mind. 
And  Caesar's  power  with  Cato's  virtue  join'd. 

Meanwhile,  bright  Prinoeaa,  who,  with  graceful  ease 
And  native  majesty,  are  fonn'd  to  pleaae, 
Behold  those  arts  with  a  propitioua  eye, 
That  suppliant  to  their  great  proteotreas  fly  I 
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Then  shall  they  triumph,  and  the  British  stage 
Improve  her  mamiers  and  refine  her  rage. 
More  noble  characters  expose  to  yiew« 
And  draw  her  finisht  heroines  from  yon. 

Nor  you  the  kind  indulgence  will  refuse. 
Skilled  in  the  labours  of  the  deathless  muse : 
The  deathless  muse  with  undiminish'd  rays 
Through  distant  times  the  lovely  dame  conveys 
To  Gioriana  Waller^s  harp  was  strung; 
The  queen  still  shines,  because  the  poet  sung. 
Even  all  those  graces,  in  your  frame  oombin'd^ 
The  common  fate  of  mortal  charms  may  find  ; 
(Content  our  short-lived  praises  to  engagOi 
The  joy  and  wonder  of  a  single  age,) 
Unless  some  poet  in  a  lasting  song 
To  late  posterity  their  fame  prolong, 
Instruct  our  sons  the  radiant  form  to  priiOi 
And  see  your  beauty  with  their  fathers'  eyee. 


POEMATA. 


INTEODUOTOBY    BBMABK9. 

"The  following  Latin  poems  are,  in  their  kind,  excellent.  They  are  the 
letter  worth  reading,  as  they  show  with  what  care  oar  young  aut4ior  had 
■tudied  the  prince  of  the  Latin  poets;  and  from  what  source  he  afterwards 
derived,  what  a  certain  writer  calls,  a  little  whimsically  indeed,  bat|  I 
think,  not  unhapily,  his  sweet  Virgiiian  proae.  This  VirffUianitm^  if  I  may 
so  speak,  consists  in .  opening  a  subject  by  degrees ;  in  presenting  it^  firs^ 
in  a  few  and  simple  terms,  and  theu  enlarging  and  brightening  it  by  a  more 
distinct  and  exquisite  expr^a*;!!,  riL  tho  c«-^:  ption  becomes,  as  it  were, 
fuH'hlovin^  and  is  set  before  fv  in  all  ^ts  ^rv^  and  beauty.  With  this 
gradual  extension  of  a  seukiinentv  or  iuiago,  is  joined  an  improvement  in 
«  the  rhythm.  The  ear  is  consulte<l,  as  well  as  the  imagination ;  and  the 
harmony  of  numbers  keeps  pace  with  the  ene^i^y  of  expression.  It  is  re 
mat'kable  that  Mr.  Addison's  studious  imagination  of  Virgil's  manner,  hurt 
lis  English  poetry  sometimes,  though  it  always  improved  his  English  prose. 
The  reason  was,  he  had  no  facility  in  rhyming;  and  so  was  obliged  many 
times  to  take  up  with  a  weaker  word  or  phrase,  than  its  place  in  his  verse 
required.  Hence,  the  frequent  redundancies  in  his  rhymed  poetry,  which 
were  intended  by  him,  s^  amplifications.  In  his  prose,  he  was  under  no 
such  restraint;  and  his  exact  taste  alwuys  led  him  to  perfection.  That  this 
observation  is  just,  we  may  see  from  his  Cato^  where  the  freedom  of  blank 
verse,  as  it  is  called,  secured  him  from  this  mischance;  and  from  these 
Latin  poems,  in  which  Virgilian  gradation  is  every  where  observed,  and 
nicely  imitated." — Hurd. 

"Here  (Oxford)  he  continued  to  cultivate  poetry  and  criticism,  and 
grew  first  eminent  by  his  Latin  compositions,  which  are  indeed  entitled 
to  particular  praise.  He  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  imitation  of  any 
ancient  author,  but  has  formed  his  style  from  the  general  language,  such 
as  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  productions  of  different  ages  happened  to  supply. 

"  His  Latin  compositions  seem  to  have  had  much  of  his  fondness,  for  he 
collected  a  second  volume  of  the  '  Musce  Anglicance,^  perhaps  for  a  conve- 
nient  receptacle  in  which  all  his  LatL  pieces  are  inserted,  and  where  his 
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foam  on  ths  Peace  baa  the  (ir«t  place.  Three  oth'a  Latin  paenu  are  upon 
subjects  on  which,  perhnps.  he  woald  ant  havf  ventured  to  have  writtea 
iu  hi^  own  IniiLTia^e  :  Tlu  BaitU  of  Ihe  PigiAiti  Jiul  Crane*  ;  TSe  Baro- 
mrter  ;  and  a  Butaling  Green.  When  the  matter  ia  low  or  gcantj',  a  dead 
languBfje.  iu  which  nothing  is  maiiQ  beeaaae  nothing  is  familiar,  affords 
great  ponvenieneea ;  and  hj  the  sonaroas  magnificence  of  Roman  syllabi ee, 
the  writer  canceala  {lenury  of  thought  aud  waut  of  novelty  often  from  Ibe 
reader  and  often  from  himself.  In  1BB7  appearod  hia  Laiin  verses  on  tTie 
Peace  of  Rjswicfc.  which  he  "iedioated  to  Montague,  and  which  was  after- 
wards oalied  bj-Snsith 'the  best  Latin  poem  since  the  .^ucid.'  Praiaa 
muet  not  be  too  rigornnalj  exiimined ;  but  the  performancs  cannut  ba  de- 
nied to  be  vigorous  and  elegant." — JorcNSON — Life  of  Addifm. 

Ogle's  opinion  IS  less  favorable — "He  collected  a  seeond  volume  of  the 
'  MusM!  Anglicante,'  and  iiiseited  in  it  moat  of  hi*  Latin  uumpositious. 
Though  tlie^  will  alwuja  be  valued  bj  the  scholar,  and  considered  as 
productions  of  promise,  thej'  cannot  compete  with  the  poems  of  Buehanun, 
or  of  Vincent  Brown  ;  and  in  coireotneBS  mnat  yield  not  only  to  Johnao* 
but  now  to  oiauj  whose  clasical  precision  baa  been  derived  from  ths 
lalwirs  of  lh<i  philologists  of  tlio  greater  portion  of  a  century." — Ohle — Life 
Bf  Aildiiion,  pp.  IV.,  xvL 

MisB  Aikin  is  not,  perhaps,  the  best  authority  npoD  this  subject — but  her 

"In  fuithemnce  of  this  desigo,  he  now  printed  at  the  Sheldon  press  a 
second  vohinio  of  the  Muaa?  Anglionnsc,  in  which  his  own  poems  occupy  H 
con?pii^uoii9  place; — celebrated  prodnctiona  of  which  some  account  must 
here  be  given. 

"The  composition  of  Latin  verse,  even  when  cot  a  commaudcd  exerciM 
of  the  schools,  seems  an  effort  of  imitation  ao  natural  and  obvious  to  the 
academic,  with  a  memory  stored  fi-om  tbe  treasury  of  the  aiicit'Ut  claaaica, 
and  a  tuate  formed  almost  ejiclnsively  on  their  models,  that  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  serious  derogatiau  from  the  credit  of  early  Emilish  auholar- 
ship,  to  have  pioduced  so  little  of  this  kind  of  Iriiit.  Dr.  Johnsou  baa 
roiuai'ked,  that  before  the  appearance  of  the  liorks  of  Milton  and  Cowley, 
and  of  May's  Continuation  of  Lucan'a  Pbarsalin,  tbe  English  'appeared 
unable  to  contest  the  palm  of  Latin  poetry  with  any  other  of  tlie  learned 
nations.'  These  writers  had  found  no  succeaaors  of  equal  nicrtt  when 
AdJL-on,  whether  moved  by  the  example  of  two  poela,  both  of  Ihem  early 
objects  of  hia  fervent  ailrairotion,  or  solely  by  the  promptings  of  his  own 
elegant  and  h  ghly  olasaioal  spirit,  first  determined  to  build  ap  a  literary 
reputation  on  the  foundation  of  Roman  song.  Some  pieces  of  merit  hod 
however  been  produced,  which,  mingled  with  others  of  inferior  quality, 
bad  issued  from  the  Oxford  press,  but  with  a  Loudon  editur,  in  1B9I  i 
tingle  volume  entitled  Mustc  Anglicanffi. 

'  A.  sequel  to  thia  work,  Biso&omtiLeSlieldoiipnas,a{|Qaai«i\a.ViA!<  ■ 
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In  whioh  all  the  LatJn  piecea  of  AJdison,  eigbt  io  oamber,  vtit  cmh 
buned  :  Mb  poeiD  oa  tim  Peace  lesdiog  Uie  waj.  No  name  of  ediwril 
giv«ii,  but  there  U  do  ilnuliC  thut  tlui  aelection  was  m«>Ie  bf  A<t4i»oa  bin 
■elL  nur  of  course  l.hHt  the  elegant  Latin  preface  which  ceappcAi'M]  wiUi 
Mrae  improveuieatd  in  the  ealurged  and  corrtwted  editioo  of  1T14,  wu 
frum  hid  pea.  In  thia  addreaa  to  the  publiu  it  U  ernphaticaJIj  atated  tUl 
no  pieca  haa  been  imerted  in  tbia  coUeution  but  nrith  the  conaeot  ofitai 
author;  and  a  aevere  ceoBura  is  poaaed  upon  the  editor  of  l.Ija  foruMr' 
Tolaoie,  wlio,  ip  publishing  without  autbority  aeverol  iiap«i  feci  and  juT» 
oile  attenipts,  ia  anid  to  have  coDaiilled  hia  own  profit  more  than  the  repo- 
tatino  of  the  vritera.  Tlie  abBeooe  of  anj  aoutributioua  from  l^mbrtdgt 
•cholara.  ia  adverted  to  in  terms  of  great  politeaeai,  wblch  yet  auggnt 
the  anspicion  that  the;  hod  been  witUield  from  a  spirit  of  pettj  jeatoui; 
toworda  the  rival  uoiTersitj. 

'  "Great  and  general  was  the  applause  girea  by  coutemporarj' achoUm 
to  the  firat  frull<  of  the  learned  muae  of  Addiaon  ;  ntir  h{u  their  bm* 
proved  fugitive,  Tbe  corrcctiieaa  and  cloaaical  parity  of  these  gravefol 
produi'tioua  have  leceived  do  attaint ;  and  althougii,  an  Dr.  JobiiMia 
obacrvca,  that  praiae  mUHt  not  he  too  nicely  weighed  which  aaaigued  to 
hia  poem  on  tlie  Peaue  the  chnracler  of  'the  beat  Latin  poem  ainca 
VirgiV jidgeaof  the  preaent  day,  buth  competent  and  impartial,  have 
held  ibat  in  the  flow  and  eadence  of  hia  verse,  at  leaat,  Addison  bna  tnon 
nearly  attained  the  eweetueaa  aud  niajeety  of  Virgil  thiui  any  other  mo- 

"  It  appeara  that  Addiaon,  on  setting  oat  for  hia  travels,  cBirlad  with 
bim  the  new  volume  of  Muara  Anglicauie,  and  oecaaionnlly  availed  himaell 
of  it  aa  a  kind  of  credeatial  letter  io  hia  viaita  to  the  sehalara  of  tit* 
eonticeDt" — Aisu — Lift  af  AdiUton,  pp.  48,  61. 


OAKOLO    MONTAGU, 


AEMISEBO^  BCACCBAEII  CANCEIXARIO,  jBEABIt  P&MFKCTO,  BEOI  i. 

a  cQKa  17.113.  40. 


Cum  tanta  auribiis  tills  obstrepat  ^atom  DequisBunorum 
turba,  nihil  est  cur  queraria  aliquid  inusitatum  tibi  con- 
tigiaae,  ubi  pneclarum  hoc  argumentum  meis  etiam  nume- 
ria  violatum  coDBpexeria.  Quantum  virtule  bellica  prte- 
atent  Britanni,  recens  ex  rebus  geatis  testatur  gloria ;  quam 
vero  in  humanioribua  pads  Btudiia  non  emineamua,  indicio 
sunt  quoa  nuper  in  lucem  embimua  versiculL  Qnod  si 
CoNGREViDS  ille  tuus  divino,  quo  Bolet,  furore  correptna 
materiam  hanc  non  exomasaet,  vix  tanti  esset  ipsa  pax,nt 
ilia  l^taremur  tot  perditiEsimia  poetia  tarn  misere  decan- 
tata.  At,  dum  altos  insector,  mei  ipsius  oblitus  fuissA 
videor,  qui  baud  minorea  forsau  ex  Latinis  tibi  moleatias 
allatuTus  Bum,  quam  quas  illi  exvemaculia  Buis  carminibua  ' 
attulemnt ;  nisi  quod  inter  ipsos  cruciatua  lunimeutum 
aliquod  dolori  tribuat  torment!  varietas.     Nee  quidem  un- 
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quam  adduci  possem^  ut  poema  patrio  sermone  conscrip- 
tum  oculis  tuis  subjicerem^  qui  ab  istis  conatibus  caBteios 
omnes  scribendo  non  minus  deterres^  quam  &vendo  exci- 
taveris. 

Humanitatis  Tuad 

Cultor  devotissimus, 

diHUfiPHUS    ADDlbON. 


POEMATA. 

FAX  QULIELUI  AUSPICIIB  EUEOP^  EEDDITi,  HOI. 

Pcis-JTJAM  ingens  clamorque  Tirum,  strepitusque  tubamm, 
Atquo  omais  belli  oeoidit  fragor  ;  aspice,  Cfcaar, 
Quae  tibi  soliciti,  turba  import uoa,  poet^ 
Munera  deducuut :  gencrosie  a  peaCore  flammiD, 
IHrseque  armorum  efBgica,  simulacraque  bcUi 
Triatia  diffugiant :  0  tandem  abaiste  triumphis 
Ezpletos,  penituaqne  animo  totum  excute  Martem. 

Non  ultra  ante  oculoa  Dumeroso  miltte  campi 
Hisceutur,  Polito  aeo  feivenb  arva  tumultu ; 
Stat  oircum  alta  quiea,  cnrvoque  inniKoa  aratro 
Besertas  fossas,  et  castra  minantia  caatria 
Busticus  invertit,  tacita  formidiue  luatrana 
Horroremque  loci,  et  fiiiicatoa  atragibua  agros. 
Jamqno  super  yallum  et  muniraiDa  tonga  TJrescit 
Expeetata  segea,  jam  propugnaoula  rident 
Vere  novo ;  iusuetos  mirabitur  incola  culntoa, 
Laxvriemque  aoli,  et  turgeutem  a  aaQguine  mesBenk 

Aspiois  ut  toto  escituH  Teoit  advena  mundo 
Bellorum  iaviaciia  aedcm,  et  coufusa  riiiois 
Oppida,  et  eversos  flammarum  turbiiie  muroa  I 
Ut  trepidoa  rerum  Annalea,  triHtemque  labor  um 
Inqoirit  serien.,  attonitis  ut  spectat  ocellia 


r 


Scmirutaa  tairee,  et  adhuc  pollnta  oruora 
Fiumina,  fauiosoaquc  Ormondi  voloere  campos  1 

Hie,  ubi  aaxtt  jaueut  diapcrao  infecta  oerebro, 
Attjue  iiiterrupt'iB  bUcunt  diTorlia  muris, 
Veiillum  iutrcpidus*  fixit,  cm  Umpora  dudam 
Budenses  puloife,  peregrioaque  l&urus  obumbrat. 
lUc  raeoB  aciem  in  mediam,  qua  ferrea  graudo 
Sparaa  furlt  circam,  et  plainbi  densissimas  imber, 
Sulphuream  Doctem,  t&trasqae  bitumine  cubes 
logreditur,  crcbroquQ  rube  a  tern  fulgure  fumatn. 
El  rario  anfracta,  et  disjectia  undique  aaiia 
M^euia  disced  not,  seopuliaque  immnne  miDautur 
DoBuper  borrificis,  et  formidabile  pendent ! 

Hio  pestem  oeoultani,  et  fiecandas  sulphurs  molea 
Gernere  erat,  magno  quas  inter  mota  tuniultu 
Prselia  ferrebant ;  anbito  cnm  clauatra  fragore 
Horrendum  disnipta  tonant,  aemiustaquo  membra, 
Fumauteaque  artua,  taniataque  corpora  letbtim 
Oorripit  informe,  ct  rotat  ater  in  ictbere  turbo. 

Sio,  pOBtquani  Enoeladi  dejecit  fulniine  IratreB 
Ccelicolura  pater,  et  vetuit  contemnere  divos: 
Bivuisam  terra;  faciem,  ingcntesque  ruinas 
Mortalcs  atupuere ;  altum  hino  mirantnr  abesee 
Pelion,  invertique  imis  radicibua  Osaam ; 
Hio  fluvtum  molea  inter  oonfaaaqne  saxa 
Keptare,  atque  aliis  diacentera  correre  ripia. 
Staut  dubii,  ct  notoa  montea  umbraaqne  requinm^  A 
Errore  anibiguo  eluai,  ct  novitate  locorum. 
Nempe  hie  Anriaci  nuper  vesilla  aocutm 
Confluiere  aoies,  hie,  aspera  eordo,  Britnnni, 
OcriiiaiiuBque  ferox,  et  juncto  ftsdere  Belga ; 

■  EoDoratiuLmus  D.  Dniniiiiia  CUTIB.    B4iro  de  Gowrui,  A«> 
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Qaiqne  trncl  Borece,  et  ccolo  damuatus  Iniquo 
Vitam  agit  in  tenebris  ;  et  qui  dudum  ore  perusto 
Decolor  admoti  prodit  vestigia  Ptioebi : 
Uudique  conveniunt,  totam  oonsoripta  per  orliem 
Agmina,  Naasovi  que  latua  socialibus  ftrinia 
Circumfusa  tegunt,  fremituBque  et  mnrmnra  misoent 
Tarn  vario  disjunota  situ,  tot  dissona  liDguiB. 

Te  tanien  e  mediis, '  Dactor  Fortissime  turmis 
Esere,  Tu  Fitant  (ai  quid  mea  carmina  poBsuut) 
Accipies,  populique  encomia  sera  futuri, 
Quem  varias  cdoctum  artea,  studiisque  Minerv» 
Omnibus  ornatum  Marti  Rbedycina  furenti 
Credidit  invita,  et  tanto  ae  jactat  alumno, 
Huno  nempe  ardorem,  atque  immenaos  pectoris  matuM 
Non  jubar  Arctoum,  aut  noatri  penuria  c«li, 
Scd  plaga  torridtor,  qua  sol  iutentius  omnes 
Efiiiiidit  radios,  totique  obnosia  Plicebo 
India  progetinit,  tenerisqne  incozit  ab  annis 
Virtutem  immodicam,  et  generoase  incendia  mentis. 

Jam  quoqne  torpentem  qui  infelix  auspicit  ArctOD, 
Brumamque  a3t«riiam  friguaque  perambulat,  ursie 
HorriduB  exuTiia,  Gulielmi  ingentia  facta 
Beacribit  sociis,  pugnataqno  in  ordine  bella 
AttentuB  tiamerat,  neque  bromam  aut  frigora  curat 
Ed  I  vaatoa  nivium  tractua  el  pallida  rcgna 
Deaerit,  imperio  extreinum  ^  qui  anbjicit  orbcm, 
Indigenaaque  hyemea,  Britonuniqoe  Heroa  pererrat 
Luminibua  tacitis  ;  aubeunt  nunc  fusa  NamurcsB 
Mfflnia,  nunc  tordo  quae  sanguine  plurima  flusit 
Boinia,  nunc  dubii  palnia  indiscreta  Seneffi. 

n  Regii  Satellitii  Pnofeotu. 


Qua  faoieii,  et  quants  vlri  I  quo  vertioe  in  ■ 
AsBUrgit  1  quali  firraat  vestigia  grcssu, 
Mnjustate  rudi,  et  torfo  spectabilia  ore  I 

Sic  oUm  Alcides,  imniania  membra  Leonia 
Iiistrutua  epoUia,  vasta  Be  mole  fcrubat, 
Evandrl  amiilexuii  dextramquo  adjangere  dextra 
Gum  peterci,  teottsque  iageoB  auccederct  Lospes. 

Dum  puguaa,  Oulietuie,  tuas,  campoBque  cruentos 
Acoipit,  iQ  veuis  ebullit  viTidua  humor, 
Corda  luicaiit  crebro,  et  mentem  ferit  samulus  ardor. 
Noil  jam  Ripbieoa  bostia  populabitur  agros 
Impune,  aut  agitabit  inultaa  8arinatB  praadas. 

Quia  tameu  ille  procul  fremituB  !     Qme  murmUTa  vulgi 
NaaaoTium  ingominanti  video  cava  littora  circum 
Fervere  remigjbus,  subitisque  albescere  velia. 
Anglia  BoWe  metua,  et  iuuiiea  mltte  querelaa, 
Naasovi  aecura  tui,  desiate  tumentea 
Prosptcere  ia  fluctus  auimo  auspeuaa,  traoesque 
Objurgare  ijotofl,  tardamque  requirere  puppim: 
Optatua  tibi  Ceeaar  adest,  nee  ut  ante  videbis 
SuUioitum  belli  atudiis,  fatalia  Gallo 
Conailia  et  ta^iitas  Tersantem  iu  pcctore  pugnaa. 
Olli  grata  quiea  et  pas  tranquilla  verendum 
Gompoauit  vultum,  Isetoaqne  afflavit  hoQores. 

Ut  denao  oircum  se  pluriiaua  agiuiDs  milea 
Agglomerat  lateri !  ut  patriam  vetereBque  penatod] 
Beapicit  oxultaoa  I  jiivat  oateutare  recentea 
Ore  oloatriees,  et  vulnera  cruda,  notaaquo 
MucroQum  insignea,  afflataqae  sulphure  membrft. 
Chara  atuput  conjui,  redueisque  incerta  mariti 
Veatigat  faciein  ;  trepida  formidine  prolwi 
Stal  procul,  et  patrioa  horreaoit  cescia  voltua. 


Ille  graves  casas,  duri  et  discrimiDa,  belli 
EQumerat,  tumidiac[ae  instaiira,t  pr^lia  verbis. 
Sic,  postquara  in  patriam  ftecunda  heroibua  Argo 
Phryxeam  attulerat  pellem,  laoamque  rigeutem 
Exposuit  Oraiis.  et  tortile  veil  oris  auram, 
Navita  terrificia  infamia  littora  monstria 
Seacribit,  mixto  spiraDtem  incendia  fumo 
Serpentem,  vigileaque  feraa,  plaustroque  gementes 
Insolito  tauroB,  et  aiihelos  igne  juvencoa, 

Te  tamen,  0  quantia  Gulielme  erepte  periclis, 
Accipiinua  reduuera :  tibi  Diva  Britannia  fundit 
Plebemqua  et  procerea  :  mediaa  quacuDque  per  urbes 
Ingrederia,  crebraa  conaiirgunt  undique  poinpaa, 
Gandiaque  et  plausua :  mixto  ordiae  vulgus  eantem 
Ciroumstat  fremitu  denao  :  T'ihi  Jupiter  anaam 
Serina  iDVertit,  luoes  mirata  aerenaa 
Bidet  Hyema,  festoque  vacat  coslum  omne  triampho. 

Jamque*  nepoa  tibi  parvus  adeat,  lietoque  juventss 
laoesBU,  et  blando  testatur  gaadia  rieu.  * 

Ut  patrius  vigor  atque  elati  gratia  vultua 
(^seaareum  apirant,  magistatemque  verendam 
InfunduDt  puero  I  ut  mater  formoaa  aerenat 
Augustam  frontem,  et  aublimia  temperat  ora  ! 
Agnosco  faciem  ambiguam,  mistosque  parentes. 
lUe  tuas,  Guliclme,  aciea,  et  tristia  bella, 
FugnaaquB  innocua  dudum  Bub  ima^ne  luait 
NuQO  iudignaoti  similis  fugitiva  pusillai 
Terga  premit  turmae,  et  falaia  terroribus  implot^ 
St-ernilqne  eiiguum  ficto  eognomine  Galium. 
Nunc  aimulat  turrea,  et  propugnacuU  parva 
NominibuB  aignat  variia;  subitoqne  tutnnltu 
*  CeUiBiimufl  Priuccp^i  Dux  Glocestreiui*. 
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Svdulus  infinnks  sruee,  haaiilomqae  N'amtircaiji 
Diruit ;  iuterea  generoa^  id  pcctore  flammse 
Assurguiil  seiiflim  juveui,  iiotat  ignia  honcstaa 

Furpurtio  fervore  geriuH,  et  atnabilia  horror. 

Qais  tainen  Augusta)  immenGM  in  carmine  potaptm 
Itiatruut,  ia  lutms  ubi  Tu]go  eSusa.  c&nales 
\'iDa  rubenC,  Tar!at<{uo  iufectas  purpura  sordea  ? 
Quia  lapsus  referet  stellarum,  et  fictile  coelum. 
Qua  laceraiu  osteiiduut  redolentia  compita  ohartani, 
Sulphuris  exuvi&8,  tubulotxjue  bltumiue  caseua  ? 
En  proeul  attoultaiu  video  cl  urea  cere  uoctem 
Fulguro  insollto  I  rult  undique  lucidua  imber, 
Flagranteeijue  b^emea  ;  cropitantia.  BJdera  passim 
Sciutillant,  totoque  pluuut  incondia  oatlo. 
Nee  minus  in  torria  Vulcanus  mille  fi^piraa 
loduit,  igniTomasque  feras,  et  Fulgida  monstra, 
Terribilee  visn  formas  I  bic  membra  Leonia 
Hiapida  mentitur,  tortisque  comantia  Aanimia 
Colla  quatit,  rutilasque  jubas ;  bic  lubricue  Anguem 
Ludit,  Bubsilicns,  et  luulto  eibilat  jgue. 

L«;titiam  ingentem  atcjue  effusa  ba^c  gaudia  cirts 
Jiim  tauJtim  seourus  agit,  poaitoqiie  timore 
Eiccrcet  veutoa,  claBseiuque  per  ultima  moDdi 
InipuDe  edaoit,  pelagoque  liccntluB  errat : 
Suu  conatricta  gelu,  mediiBque  borrctitia  Canori 
Meusibus  arva  videt ;  eeu  turgida  malit  olenti 
Tendero  vela  noto,  qua  tburea  flamina  misoet 
^olus,  et  placldia  perfuiidlt  oduribua  aurai. 

Yos  auimsQ  illuEtres  berouin,  uiisbrieque  recentea. 
Quarum  trunoa  jacent  et  adbuo  stillaiitia  crudil 
Corpora  Tulueribus,  quibus  hax  optabilia  orbi 
Farta  quiee,  nouduoi  Nassovo  abducite  vestro 


Fida  Bate]]ltia.,'iLt  aolitis  .tipute  catervis 
Suctorciu,  et  tenues  circuiu  diffundite  turmaa. 
Tuque  Maria,  tuos  aou  uuquain  oblitu  Brllaunoa, 
0  Divft,  0  patiena  maguum  espectare  marituin, 
Ne  terris  Dominum  iDvideas,  (juanquam  ampliua  ilium 
SetineaDt,  longamt[ue  agiteat  sub  viadice  paoem. 


EAROMETRI  DESCRIPTIO. 

Qua  penetrat  fossor  terrse  cieca  antra,  mctallo 

Ftecunda  iuformi,  rud'ibasque  uitcatla  vuais  ; 

Data  Btupet  occultaa  ganaa,  QummosquQ  futures, 

Eruit  argeuti  latices,  nitidamque  liquorem; 

Qui  nullo  effusus  prodit  veetigia  tracta, 

Nee  terram  sigao  revolubilis  ituprimit  udo, 

Sed  fractua  sparsiiu  in  globuloa  foriuam  usque  rotundai 

Servut,  et  iu  teratea  lupaaus  ee  cuUigit  orbiiH. 

Ineertuni  qua  sit  natura,  an  negUgat  ultra 
Ferficicr,  jubar  et  maturus  inutile  temnat; 
Aa  potius  solis  vie  imperfecta  reliuquat 
Argentum  male  eootum,  divitiasque  fluenteB; 
Quiequid  erit,  maguo  se  Jactat  uobilia  uhu  ; 
Nee  Deus  effulsit  magis  aapectabilis  oltm, 
Cum  Diinaen  flavo  oircum  pretiosua  amictu 
Ambiit,  et,  gratam  soadeute  libidine  fcrrmam, 
Depluit  irriguo  liquefactuai  Numen  in  Auro. 

Quin  age,  sunie  tubum  fragilem,  liui  densior  Mr 
Escluaus;  fuiido  vitri  subsidat  in  imo 
Argenti  stagnum;  ut  pluvia  impeudente  raetallum 
Mobile  desceudat,  vel  contra,  ubi  postulat  meatus, 


Proiloat  tino  liijnor  emergens,  et  run 

Occupct  aseensu,  tubulamque  excnrrat  'm  omneiik. 

Jam  caili  faciem  tompeBlatesi^ae  futuras 
Jonscia  lympha  monet,  brumainijae  et  frigora  namn 
Nam  quoties  liquor  inaurgit,  vitreoque  canaU 
Sublatum  nequeunt  ripa)  oohibere  priorcB; 
Turn  Itctos  sperare  dies  liuct,  arva  fatentur 
^statem,  ct  large  diffuso  lumlae  rident. 
Bin  Bese  immodioum  uttolleiis  Argenteus  humor, 
Et  nimium  oppresaiu,  coateudat  ad  ardua  vitii, 
Jam  sitiunt  herbie,  jam  succoa  flamma  TeraceB 
Bscoquit,  et  Isnguent  uonsumto  prata  viroro. 

Cuin  vero  teuuea  nebulas  epiracula  terrae 
Fuadunt,  et  madidi  fluitant  super  aii]Uora  fiimi, 
Pabula  vetitune  pluriae ;  tutu  fiisile  poodus 
Inferiora  petit ;  nee  ccrtior  A.rdea  oiflloa 
Indicat  humentea,  tncdiaa  qnando  aetheris  oras 
Tranando,  craana  fruitur  subliinius  aura, 
Discutit  et  madidia  rorantia  iiubila  peuDis. 
Nunc  gutta)  agglomorant,  diaperaas  frigora  stipant 
Farticulas,  rarusi^ue  in  nimbnin  oogitur  bumor  ' 
Prata  vireut,  aegetem  fooeundis  imbribua  tetber 
Irrigat,  et  bibul^  radici  alimenta  raiiiistrat. 
Quia  ubi  plaa  sequo  descendans  uda  nietalli 
Fonduin  amat,  iinpatiens  ptuviee,  metuensqne  proccUam, 
Agricolse  caveuit ;  non  hoc  impnne  coloniiE 
Aspicit;  ostendet  moz  fceta  vaporibus  aura 
Collectas  hyemea,  temp estatem que  Boooram. 
At  lieet  Argentum  mole  incnnibente  levatum 
Subaidat,  penilaaque  imo  ae  oondat  lo  alvoo, 
Cretera  quxqtie  tument ;  everais  flumina  ripia 
Espatiata  run  at,  apuraantibus  Kstuat  uvdis 
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Diluviuin,  rapidiqne  effiisa  licentia  ponti 

Nulla  tacet  secreta  poll  mirabile  vitrum 
Quia  varios  coeli  vultus  et  tempora  prodit, 
Ante  refert,  quando  tenui  velamlne  tutus 
Incedes,  quando  sperabis  frigidus  ignem. 

Augurio  hoe  fretus,  quanquam  atri  nubila  coeli 
Dirumpunt,  obscura  diem,  pluviasque  minantur ; 
Machina  si  neget,  et  sudum  promittat  apertum, 
Audax  carpat  iter  nimbo  pendente  viator ; 
Nee  metuens  imbrem,  posoentes  Messor  aristas 
Prosternat :  terrso  jam  bruma  incumbit  inermis, 
Frigoraque  baud  nocitura  cadunt,  feriunti(ue  paratoa 
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PYGMJSOS  ET  GRUES   COMMISSUM. 

Pennatas  acies,  et  lamentabile  bellum 
Pygmeadum  refero :  parvas  tu,  Musa,  cohortes 
Instrue ;  tu  gladios,  mortemque  minantia  rostra, 
Offensosque  Grues,  indignantesque  pusillam 
Militiam  celebra';  volucrumque  hominumque  tumuItiUL 

Heroum  ingentes  animos  et  tristia  bella 
Pieridum  labor  exhausit,  versuque  sonoro 
Jussit  et  aeterna  numerorum  assurgere  pompa : 
Quis  lectos  Graium  juvenes,  et  torva  tuentem 
Thesea,  quis  pedibus  velocem  ignorat  Acbillem  ? 
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Qitem  dura  ^nese  eertntniua,  quern  C 
OesUk  laletit  ?  &atrea  Thebiuii,  ei  flebile  &tiuB 
Poiupoii  qucm  Don  delasEavere  legcnleml 
Frlniua  ego  iuloctas  acles,  graoileiuque  tulxiruai 
Curmine  dupingam  aonitum,  nora  castra  Becutus; 
Eiigiiosque  canum  pugiles,  Gruibusiiaeaialigaos 
Huroaa,  nigr'iBqiie  ruentem  e  Qubibus  liostom. 

Qua  Bulis  tapet  orlii,  primitiisijue  diei 
India  Imtu  rubet,  mcdiuni  inter  iuliospita  sazft 
(Per  placidaiu  valleni,  et  paucis  acueasa  vircta) 
P^Vgmieuia  quondum  steterat,  diim  fats  sinobanti, 
Inipcrium.     Hie  vaiina  vitam  escoluere  per  arte* 
SeduH,  ct  asaiduo  fervebant  arva  popello, 
Nuuc  si  quia  dura  evadat  per  saxa  viator, 
Desertosque  lares,  et  vallcB  ossibu.>  albaS 
ExLguis  videt,  et  vestigia  p^va  stupesoU, 
Desolata  tenet  victriz  impuue  volucris 
Begna,  et  seouro  crepitaC  Orua  iiuproba  nido. 
Non  sio,  dum  multos  stetit  inauperabilis  annoB 
Parvula  progenies  ;  tain,  si  quis  uominaa  ales 
Congredi,  ct  iininixtic  audcret  ae  credere  pufi^Dee, 
Miles  atros  aderat,  aumptiaque  ferticulua  annis 
Sturuit  huTiii  volucrcm  maribundam,  humerisquG  report*!  I 
Ingeutem  prfedam ;  CKisoque  epulatur  in  hoste. 
Saape  iniprovisas  mactabat,  saipe  juvabat 
Diripcre  aut  nidum,  aut  ulciaoi  b  prole  pareutem. 
Nenipe  larem  quotiea  multa  eonstvuxerat  arte, 
Aut  uteri  poauisaet  ouua,  volucremque  futuramj 
Continue  vultu  spiracis  immane  miuaci 
Omnia  vastaret  miles,  ftctusque  neoaret 
Immeritos,  vitamque  abnimperet  imperfeotam, 
Gam  tepido  nondum  maturuit  hoatie  in  ovo. 


tus3B  irarum,  bella  hinc,  fatalia  lella, 
Atque  acies  Ictiio  intoutie,  volucram'{ue  Tliirniqiio 
Commissre  strages,  coDfusaque  mortis  imago. 
Non  tantos  niotus,  nee  tarn  memorabile  bellum, 
M»90[iiuB  quondam  eublimi  carmine  Tstes 
Luait ;  ubi  totaiD  Btrcpituqiie  ariuisquo  p&lndem 
Misuuit:  hio  (visu  miaerabile  !)  corpora  munim 
Sparsa  jocent  juneis  tranafixa,  hie  gutture  rauco 
Kaim  dulet,  pedibusque  absoiBsu  poplite  ternis 
Reptar  liumi,  Bolitis  nee  sese  Baltibus  effert, 

Jamqiio  disH  Pygmnxi  aderat,  quo  tempore  oiesi 
Fcetiituit  fietua,  iutactaque  maluit  ova. 
Nam  super  his  accensa  grdves  exarsit  in  iraa 
Grus  stomachans ;  omnesTjue  eimnl,  quas  Strymonia  jnda, 
Aut  stagnum  Mareotidis,  imi  aut  uda  CajsCri 
Frata  tcDcnt,  adauat;  Suythioaquo  oxcita  palude, 
Et  coujurato  volucria  doBOondit  ab  Istro, 
Btragesque  immeusaa  et  vulnera  cogitut  abseuB, 
Exacuitque  ungues  ictum  meditata  futuruin, 
Et  rostrum  parat  acre,  fugxqne  accommodat  alaa. 
Tantua  amor  belli,  et  Tiodictfc  arrecta  oupido. 
Krgo  ubi  ver  nactufi  proprium,  suspenaua  in  a!to 
At're  concussis  eseroitus  obatrepit  alia, 
Terroeque  immenaoa  traotos,  eemotaque  longe 
.ffiquora  despieinut,  Boreamque  et  nubila  tranant 
Iiiuu[iieri :  crebro  circum  ingens  fluctuat  pother 
Plamine,  et  assiduus  miscet  ccetum  omne  tumultus, 

Neo  minor  in  tcrris  motua,  dum  bella  faceasit 
Iinpiger,  inatituitque  agmen,  firmatij^ue  phalaiigaa 
Et  furit  arreptis  aniinosua  bomuncio  telia : 
Dooec  turnm  duaa  oomposta  eicurrat  in  alas, 
Ordiuibusijue  frequens,  et  luarte  iostructa  perito. 


Jamqne  uiea  ioUir  mediua  sese  ardoas  infert 
Pjgtneadiim  duotor,  qui  inajcst&te  vereoduj 
Inccesuqiie  gravis  reliquos  aupereminet  omnes 
Mole  gigautca,  mediswque  assurgit  in  uluaoi. 
Torrior  aspectii  (Lostilis  Dam  inaeulpaerat  angoLa, 
Ore  cicatrices]  vultuque  oateutal  Lonesta 
Bostrorum  nigua,  et  crudos  in  peolore  morsos. 
Immartuli  odio,  ieterniaqiie  escrcuit  itls 
Alituum  geotem,  noa  illam  impune  voluoria 
Aut  ore,  nut  pedibus  peterot  confiaus  aduncia. 
Fatolem  <]uotiea  Griubua  distrinzerat  eneem, 
Truncavib|ue  alaa,  celerique  fugam  abalulit  bosti  | 
Quot  fecit  atrages !  qnfe  nadis  funera  pulUa 
lutulit,  heu !  quoties  implerit  Strjmoua  fletu  ! 

J  am  que  procul  sod  us  audltur,  piceamque  volantuo, 
ProBpcctant  nubem  bellumquc  IioBtesque  ferentem. 
Crebrescit  taudem,  atque  oculis  se  plurinias  offort 
OrdiDibuH  Blructua  variia  exercitus  ingens 
Alituum,  motisque  eveutilat  aera  pennia. 
Turba  polum  replct,  specicque  immaDiB  obnmbrat 
Agmina  Pjginjeoruni,  et  donaa  in  Dubibua  haeret: 
Nunc  densa,  at  patriis  mox  reddita  rarlor  oris. 
Belli  ardent  studio  Pygmsoi,  et  luuiine  asevo 
SuspLciunt  liDBtem  ;  nee  lungum  tempus,  et  ingens 
Turba  Gruura  horrlfioo  seao  super  agmina  lapsu 
Prscoipitat  gravia,  et  bellnm  speraniibua  infert : 
Fit  fragor  ;  avula.-e  rcrfitant  circum  aera  plumsa. 
Mux  defcsaa  iterum  levibua  aeae  eripit  alie, 
El  Tires  reparata  iterum  petit  impete  terras. 
ArmOnim  pcndet  fortuna :  iiic  fixa  toIuc^ib 
Cuspide,  aanguineo  sese  furibunda  rtttato 
Torquet  agens  oircum,  roatrumque  ioteudit.  m  hosten 
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Inibelle,  et  curves  in  morte  recolligit  ungues. 
Pygmaei  hie  stillat  leritus  dc  vulnere  sanguis, 
Singultusque  ciet  crebros,  pedibusque  pusillis 
Tuiidit  humum,  et  moriens  unguem  execratur  acutum. 
-^stuat  omne  solum  strepitu,  tepidoque  rubescit 
Sanguine,  sparguntur  gladii,  sparguntur  et  alse, 
Unguesque  et  digit i.  commistaque  rostra  lacertis. 

Pygmeadura  s-Tuvit,  mediisque  in  millibus  ardet 
Ductor,  quem  late  bine  atque  hinc  pereuntia  cingunt 
Corpora  fusa  Gruum ;  mediaque  in  morte  vagatur, 
Nee  plausu  alarum,  nee  rostri  concidit  ictu. 
Ille  Gruum  terror,  ilium  densissima  circum 
Miscetur  pugna,  et  bellum  omne  laborat  in  uno : 
Cum,  subito  appulsus  (sic  Di  voluere)  tumultu 
Ex  inopino  ingens  et  formidabilis  Ales 
Comprendit  pedibus  pugnantem ;  et  (triste  relatu) 
Sustulit  in  coelum ;  bellator  ab  unguibus  haeret 
Pendulus,  agglomerat  strepitu  globus  undique  densas 
Alituum  ;  frustra  Pygmasi  lumine  moesto 
Begem  inter  nubes  lugent,  solitoque  minorem 
Heroem  aspiciunt  Gruibus  plaudentibus  escam 

Jamque  recrudescit  bellum,  Grus  desuper  urget 
Pygmaeum  rostro,  atque  hostem  petit  ardua  morsu ; 
Turn  fugit  alta  volans ;  is  sursum  brachia  jacta 
Vulneris  impatiens,  et  inanes  saevit  in  auras. 
Talis  erat  belli  facies,  cum  Pelion  ingens 
Mitteret  in  coelum  Briareus,  solioque  Tonantem 
Praecipitem  excuteret ;  sparguntur  in  aethere  toto 
Fulminaque  scopuli<iue :  flagrantia  tela  deorsum 
Torquentur  Jovis  acta  manu,  dum  vasta  Gigantum 
Corpora  fusa  jacent,  semiustaque  sulphure  famant 

Viribus  absumptis  penitus  Pygmeia  tandem 
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Aginina  languesennt ;  ergo  pars  yertere  terga 
Horribili  perculsa  noeta,  pars  tollere  yocem 
Exiguam ;  late  populus  Cubitalis  oberrai. 
Instant  a  tergo  volucres,  lacerantque  trahuntque 
Immites,  certss  gentem  extirpare  nefandam. 

Sio  Pygnuea  domus  multos  dominata  per  ftnnot^ 
Tot  bellis  defunota,  Grnum  tot  beta  triumphis, 
Fanditos  interiit :  Nempe  exitos  omnia  tandem 
CertuB  Regna  manet,  sunt  certi  denique  fines, 
Quos  ultra  transire  nefas :  sio  oorruit  olim 
AssjrisB  Imperium,  sic  magnae  Persidis  imis 
Sedibus  eversum  est,  at  majus  utroque  Latinunu 
Elysii  yalles  nunc  agmine  lustrat  inani, 
Et  veterum  Heroum  miscetur  grandibus  umbris 
Plebs  parya :  aut,  si  quid  fidei  mereatur  aniliH 
Fabula,  Pastores  per  noctis  opaca  pusillas 
Sdepe  yident  umbras,  Pygmaaos  corpora  casboii. 
Dum  secura  Gruum,  et  veteres  oblita  labores, 
Laetitiae  penitus  vacat,  indulgetqua  choreis, 
Angustosqua  terit  calles,  yiridcst^ue  per  orbes 
Turba  leyis  salit,  et  lemurum  coguoiuiue  gauoet. 
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RESURREOTIO 


DELINEATA 


AD  ALTARE   COL.   MAGD.    OXON. 

Egregios  fuel  tractus,  calamique  labores, 
Surgentesque  hominum  formas,  ardentiaque  ora 
Judicis,  et  simulacra  mod  is  pallentia  miris, 
Terribilem  visu  pompam,  tu  carmine  Musa 
Pande  novo,  vatique  sacros  accende  furores. 

Olim  planitiem  (quam  nunc  foeounda  colorum 
Insignit  pictura)  inhonesto  et  simplice  cultu 
Vestiit  albedo,  sed  ne  rima  ulla  priorem 
Agnoscat  faciem,  mox  fundamenta  futurad 
Substravit  pictor  tabulaD,  humoremque  sequaceio 
Per  muros  traxit ;  velamine  moenia  crasso 
Squallent  obducta,  et  rudioribus  illita  fucis. 

Utque  (polo  nondum  stellis  fulgentibus  apto) 
Ne  spatio  moles  immensa  dehiscat  inani, 
Per  cava  coelorum,  et  convexa  patentia  late 
Hinc  atque  bine  interfusus  fluitaverat  aether; 
Mox  radiante  novum  torrebat  lumine  mundum 
Titan,  et  pallens  alienos  mitius  ignes 
C3mthia  vibrabat ;  crebris  nunc  consitus  astris 
Scintillare  polus,  nunc  fulgor  Lacteus  omne 
Diffluere  in  coelum,  longoque  albescerc  tractu. 

Sic,  operis  postquam  lusit  primordia  pictor, 
Dum  sordet  paries,  nuUumque  fatetur  Apellcm, 
Cautius  exercet  calamos,  atque  arte  tenaccm 
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Oonfundit  viscum,  succosque  attemperat,  omnes 
Inducit  tandem  formas ;  apparet  ubique 
Mata  cohors,  et  picturaruiu  yulgus  inane. 

Aligeris  muri  vtcat  ora  suprema  mimstris, 
Sparsaque  per  totam  coelestis  turba  tabellam 
Baucos  inspirat  lituos,  buccasque  tumentes 
Inflat,  et  attonitum  replet  clangoribus  orbem. 
Defunctis  sonus  auditor,  tabulamque  per  imam 
Picta  gravescit  humus,  terris  emergit  apertis 
Progenies  rediviva,  et  plurima  surgit  imago. 

Sic,  dum  foecundis  Cadmus  dat  semina  sulcia 
Terra  tumet  praegnans,  animataque  gleba  laborat, 
Luxuriatur  ager  segete  spirante,  calescit 
Omne  solum,  crescitque  virorum  prodiga  messis. 

Jam  pulvis  varias  terras  dispersa  per  oras, 
Sive  inter  venas  teneri  concreta  metalli, 
Sensim  diriguit,  seu  sese  immiscuit  herbis, 
Explicita  est ;  molem  rursus  coalescit  in  unam 
Divisum  funus,  sparsos  prior  alligat  artus 
Junctura,  aptanturque  iterum  coeuntia  membra. 
Hie  nondum  specie  perfecta  resurgit  imago, 
Vultum  truncata,  atque  inhonesto  vulnere  nares 
Manca,  et  adhuc  deest  informi  de  corpore  multum. 
Paulatim  in  rigidum  hie  vita  iusinuata  cadaver 
Motu  a3gro  vix  dum  redivivos  erigit  artus. 
Iiificit  his  horror  vultus,  et  imagine  tota 
Fusa  per  attonitam  pallet  formido  figuram. 

Detrahe  quin  oculos  spectator,  et,  ora  nitentem 
Si  poterint  perferre  diem,  medium  inspice  murum, 
Qua  scdct  orta  Deo  proles,  Deus  ipse,  sereno 
Lumine  perfusus,  radiisque  inspersus  acutis. 
Circum  tranquilloB  funduntur  tempera  flammse, 


Regins  ore  vigor  spintt,  oitct  ignis  ocellis, 
Plurimaque  cffulget  majeatas  n 
QuBDtuiH  diesimilis,  qiiaatum  o  I  mutatua  ab  illo, 
Qui  peccata  luit  cruciatos  noa  %m,  vitam 
Quaiido  lucta,nt,oin  cunctata  niorto  trahebatl 
Sed  fruatra  Toluit  defunctum  Qolgotha  nunien 
Condere,  dum  vicla  futorum  lege  triumph  ana 
Nativum  petiit  coelum,  et  super  selliera  vectua 
Despexit  l\iUBm  exiguam,  Bolemqno  mioorera. 

Jam  IittuB  effoasuni,  et  paliuas  oatendit  utrascpe 
Vuinusque  infixmn  pede,  clavorumque  recepta 
Signa,  et  transacti  quondam  vestigia  ferrL 
UmbrsB  Imc  feliees  tendunt,  numcroaBquo  ctelos 
Tiirba  petunt,  atque  iminortalia  dona  capesannt. 
Slatrea.  et  longfe  nunc  reddila  corpora  vitse 
Infantum,  juvenes,  pueri,  innupbeque  puellaa 
Slant  ciroum,  atque  avidoa  jubar  immortale  bibeates 
Affigunt  oeulos  in  Numine  ;  laudibus  lether 
Iiitonat,  et  Iseto  ridet  cieluni  omne  triumplio. 
His  amor  impatiena  oonceptaque  gaiidia  mentem 
Funditus  exagitant,  imoque  iii  pectore  fervent. 
Nod  icque  exultut  flagranti  corde  Sibylla, 
Hoapite  cum  turaet  ihoIuho,  et  praeoordia  senti» 
Mota  Dei  atiimilis,  niiuioqne  ealentta  Pbccbo. 

8  peratringit  lumina  fulgor  ? 
Quam  Mitra  effigiem  distttixit  pictor,  honeato 
Surgeiitem  e  tumulo,  slaCoque  aatellit«  fultam  ? 
Agnosco  faciwn,  vultu  latet  alter  in  illo 
Waiufletus,"  sie  ilia  oculoa,  aic  ora  forebat : 
Eheu  quaiido  aniuii  par  iuvenietur  Imago  I 
Quaiido  uliu.ni  aimilem  virtua  liabitura  I — 
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Ir&ti  iiiDocaas  seoaniB  naminb  iras 

Aspicit,  impavidosque  in  Judice  figit  ooelloa. 

Quin  age,  et  horrentem  oommixtis  igne  tenebris 
Jam  videas  scenam ;  multo  hio  stagnantia  fdoo 
Moenia,  flagraDtem  liquefacto  sulphure  rivam 
FinguDt,  et  falsus  tanta  arte  aoeendltor  ignis, 
Ut  toti  metnas  tabulao,  ne  flamma  per  omne 
Livida  serpat  opus,  tenuesque  absmnpta  recedai 
Pictura  in  cineres,  propriis  peritora  favilliB. 
Hue  turba  infelix  agitur,  turpisque  yideri 
Infrendet  denteS)  et  rugis  contrahit  ohl 
Y  index  a  tergo  implacabile  saevit,  et  ensem 
Fulmineum  yibrans  acie  flagrante  seelestos 
Jam  Paradiseis  iterum  depellit  ab  oris. 
Heu  I  quid  agat  tristis  ?  quo  se  coelestibus  iris 
Subtrahat  ?  o  1  quantum  yellot  nunc  »there  in  alto 
Yirtutem  colere  I  at  tandem  suspiria  ducit 
Nequicquam,  et  sere  in  lachr jmas  efFunditur ;  obstant 
Scries  non  revocandas,  et  inexorabile  numen. 

Quam  varias  aperit  veneres  pictura  i  periti 
Quot  calami  legimus  vestigia  !  quanta  colorum 
Gratia  se  profert  1  tales  non  discolor  Iris 
Ostendat,  vario  cum  lumine  floridus  imber 
Kore  nitet  toto,  et  gutta  scintillat  in  omnL 

0  fuci  nitor,  o  pulchri  durate  colores ! 
Nee,  pictura,  tuae  languescat  gloria  formae, 
Dum  lucem  videas,  qualem  exprimis  ipsa,  supremam. 


SPH^KISTEKIUM. 


Hic,  ubi  graminea  in  latum  sese  explicat  fequor 
Planitiea,  vacuoque  iiigens  patet  area  campo, 
Cum  solem  iioiidum  fnmantia  pruta  fktentur 
Exortum,  et  tuniida)  pendent  in  gramine  guttw, 
Improba  falx  uoctla  parva  Jnoremeata  prbris 
Besccat,  eziguam  radens  a  ccspite  mesaem  : 
Turn  motu  assiduo  eaxum  rersatile  terram 
Deprimit  estaiitem,  et  aurgentea  atterit  herbas. 
Lignea  percnrruat  vernaatem  turbn  palsestram 
IJiicta;  ait-cna  oleo.  formse  quibua  eaae  rotuodaa 
ArtiScU  ferrum  dederat,  faciliaque  nioveri. 
Ne  tamen  offendant  incanti  errore  globoruia 

Hanc  Tult,  quso  infuso  multain  jaclinata  metallo 
Vertitur  in  gyros,  et  iniquo  tramite  currit ; 
Qn'n  alii  diveraa  placet,  quam  parciua  urget 
P.umbea  vis.  motuque  sinit  profjedere  recto. 

Postijuam  ideo  in  partes  turbain  distinxerat  Eeqou 
Coiiailium.  aut  aora  ;  qaiaijue  auis  aocingitiir  armiB. 
Evolat  orbiculua,  quae  cursum  meta  futuruiu 
Designat ;  jaotique  tegena  vestigia,  prtmam, 
Qui  certamen  iuit,  epljasrain  demittit.  at  ilia 
Leuitur  efluva,  exiguum  quod  ducit  in  orbam, 
Badit  iter,  doneo  seuaim  primo  inipete  fes^o 
Subsiatat ;  subito  globus  eiiiicat  alter  et  alter. 

Mox  ubi  funduntur  late  agmina  crebra  minOFem 
Spana  per  orbioulum,  atipaatque  freqaentia  metom, 


Atqne  negant  facilce  aditus ;  jam  cautiua  exit, 
Et  kviter  sese  itiBinuat  rcvolubile  llgnuii). 
At  si  forlc  globum,  qui  minit,  Bpertut  iuertcm 
Serpere,  ct  impruuum  sabito  langueecere  motum, 
Potio  urget  Bplia;rie  vestigia,  et  anxius  instat, 
Objiii^nti|U0  iiiurB.B,  currentique  immhiet  orbL 
Atqiie  ut  segniB  honos  dcxtrae  serretur,  Uiiqaam 
lucuSBt  terrani,  ao  Burgclitem  in  niarniore  nodam. 

Ncc  riBHS  tnoiicre,  glob  as  cnm  Tolvitur  actus 
Infami  jacta,  aul  nimium  veBtigia  plumbum 
Allicit,  et  spliiDram  a  recto  trahit  itisita  virtna^ 
Turn  qui  projeutt,  strepitus  effundit  iDanee, 
Et,  variaiD  in  speoiem  distorto  corpora,  fikliMB 
Incropat  errores.  et  dat  coDvitia  ligno. 
Spbaera  sed,  irarnm  teinnena  ludibria,  coeptum 
Pergit  iter,  nuUisque  movetur  aurda  querelia. 

Ilia  tamen  laudes  suTumumque  omretur  honorem, 
Qase  nun  dirumpit  curBum,  absiatitque  moveri, 
Bonea  turbam  inter  crebrara  dilapsa  Bupremutn 
Perfecit  stadium,  et  metsB  inelinata  reoumbit. 
Hostis  at  hoerentetn  orbieulo  detrudero  spbira-aai- 
Certat,  luminibusqae  viara  signaTitibuB  omnes 
Intendit  Tires,  et  missile  fortiter  urget : 
Evolat  adducto  non  scgnis  spbeera  lacerto. 

Ilaud  ita  prosiliena  Eleo  carcere  pernix 
Auriga  invebitur,  cum  raptus  ab  axe  eitoto 
Curreutesij^ue  damoB  videt,  et  fugientia  t«cts. 

Si  tamen  in  duros,  obatructa  satellite  multo. 
Impitigant  aoetas,  eoufundatque  orbibus  orbes  ; 
Turn  fcrvet  bilis,  fortuiiam  diLiimat  acerbam, 
Atque  Deos  ahjue  astra  vooat  erudetla. — 

Si  vero  iotruraua  ficiles,  aditumque  patenteni  < 
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Inveniat,  partoqne  hostis  spolietur  honoro : 
Turba  fremit  coufasa,  sonisque  frequentibns,  eage 
Exclamant  socii ;  plausn  strepit  omne  yiretom. 

Interea  fessos  inimico  Siriud  astro 
Corripit,  et  falsas  exudant  corpora  guttae ; 
Lenia  jam  zephyri  spirantes  h'igora,  et  umbrae 
Captantur,  vultuque  fluens  abstergitur  humor. 


D.   D.    HANNES, 

mSIGNlSSIMUM  MEDICUM   ET  POETAM. 

0  QUI  canoro  blandius  Orpheo 
Vocale  duels  carmen,  et  exitu 
Feliciore  luctuosis 

Ssepe  animam  revocas  ab  umbris, 
Jam  seu  solutos  in  numerum  pedes 
Cogis,  vel  aegrum  et  vix  animae  teuax 
Corpus  tueris,  seu  cadaver 
Luminibus  penetras  acutis ; 
Opus  relinquens  eripe  te  morae, 
Frontemque  curis  solicitam  explica, 
Scyphumoue  jucundus  require 
Purpureo  gravidum  Lyaeo. 
Nunc  plena  magni  pocula  postules 
Memor  Wilhelmi,  nunc  moveat  sitim 
Minister  ingens,  impertque 

Praesidiiim  baud  leve,  Montacutub. 
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Omitte  tandem  triste  negotiam 
Ghrayesque  coras,  heu  nimiam  pins  ! 
Neo  oseteros  oaatos  mederi 
Ipse  tuam  minaas  salatein. 
Frustra  cruorem  pulsibus  incitia 
Ebullientem  poll  ice  oomprimis, 
AttentuB  ezplorare  Yenam 

Quae  febris  exagitet  tumentem  : 
Frustra  liquores  quot  Chjmica  expedit 
Fornax,  et  error  sanguiDis,  et  vigor 
Innatus  herbis  te  fatigant : 
Serius  aut  citius  sepulchro 
Debemur  omnes,  vitaque  deseret 
Expulsa  morbis  corpus  inhospituia, 
Lentumque  deflebunt  nepotes 
(Kclliquias  animae)  cadaver. 
Manes  videbis  tu  quoque  fabulaSy 
Quos  pauciores  fecerit  ars  tua; 
Suumque  viciorem  vicissim 
Subjiciet  libitina  victrix. 
Decurrit  illi  vita  beatior 
Quicunque  lucem  non  nimis  anxiizfl 
^  Reddit  molestam,  urgetve  curat 

Sponte  sua  satis  ingruentes ; 
Et  quern  dierum  lene  fluentium 
Delectat  ordo,  vitaque  mutuifr 
Felix  aniicis,  gaudiisque 
Innocuis  bene  temperata 
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MACHINE   GESTICULANTES, 


ANOLICa 


A  PUPPET-SHOW. 

Admtranda  oano  levium  spectacula  reniiU) 
Exiguatu  gentem,  et  yacuum  sine  mente  popellum ; 
Quern,  non  surreptis  coeli  de  fornicc  flammis, 
Innocua  melior  fabricaverat  arte  Prometheus. 

Compita  qua  risu  fervent,  glomeratque  tumultum 
Histrio,  delectatque  inhiantem  sconimate  turbam ; 
Quotcpot  laetitiae  studio  aut  novitate  tenentur, 
Undique  congressi  permissa  sedilia  complent. 
Nee  confusus  honos  ;  nuiiimo  subsellia  cedunt 
Di  verso,  et  varii  ad  pretium  stat  copia  scamni. 
Tandem  ubi  subtrahitur  velamen,  lumina  passim 
Angustos  penetrant  aditus,  qua  plurima  visum 
Fila  secant,  ne,  cum  vacuo  datur  ore  fenestra, 
Pervia  fraus  pateat :  mox  stridula  turba  penates 
Ingreditur  pictos,  et  ma^uia  squallida  fuco. 
Hie  Immiles  inter  scenas,  angustaque  claustra, 
Quicquid  agunt  homines,  concursus,  bella,  triumpho8| 
Ludit  in  exiguo  plebecula  parva  theatro. 

Sed  praeter  reliquos  incedit  Homuncio  rauca 
Voce  strepens ;  major  subnectit  fibula  vestem, 
Et  referunt  vivos  errant ia  lumina  motus ; 
In  ventrem  tumet  immodicum ;  pone  eminet  ?ngens 
A  tergo  gibbus ;  Pygmseum  territat  agmen 
'     Major,  et  immanem  miratur  turba  Gigantem. 
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Hio  magna  frctus  mole,  imparibusque  lacertis 
Confisas,  gracili  jactat  convitia  vulgo, 
Et  crebro  solvit,  lepidam  caput,  ora  cachinno. 
Qaanqiiam  res  agitur  solenni  seria  pompa, 
Spernit  solllcitum  intractabilis  ille  tamultaniy 
£t  risu  importunus  adest,  atque  omnia  turbat. 
Nee  raro  invadit  molles,  pictamque  protervo 
Ore  petit  Nympham,  invitoque  dat  oscula  ligno. 

Sed  comitum  vulgus  diversis  membra  fatigant 
Ludis,  ct  vario  lascivit  mobile  saltu. 

Ssepe  etiam  gemmis  rutila,  et  spcctabilis  airo, 
Lignea  gens  prodit,  nitidisque  superbit  in  ostris. 
Nam,  quoties  festam  celebrat  sub  imagine  lucem, 
Ordine  composite  Nympharum  incedit  honestum 
Agmen,  et  exigui  proceres,  parvique  quirites. 
PygmsBos  credas  positis  mitescere  bellis, 
Jamque,  infensa  Gruum  temnentes  praslia,  tutos 
ludulgere  jocis,  tenerisque  vacare  cboreis. 

Tales,  cum  medio  labuntur  sidera  coelo, 
Parvi  subsiliunt  Lemures,  populusque  pusillus 
Festivos,  rediens  sua  per  vestigia,  gyros 
Ducit,  et  angustum  crebro  pede  pulsitat  orbem. 
Mane  patent  gressus  ;  bine  succos  terra  feraces 
Concipit,  in  multam  pubeutia  gramina  surguut 
Luxuriem,  tenerisque  virescit  circulus  herbis. 

At  non  tranquillas  nulla  abdunt  nubila  luces, 
Saepe  gravi  surgunt  bella,  horrida  bella,  tumultu. 
Arma  cient  truculenta  cohors,  placidamque  quietem 
Dirumpunt  pugnae  ;  usque  adeo  insincera  voluptaa 
Omnibus,  et  mistae  castigant  gaudia  curae. 
Jam  gladii,  tubulique  ingesto  sulphure  foeti, 
Protensaeque  hastae,  fulgentiaque  arma,  minaeque 


I 
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Telornm  ingentoa  aubeunt ;  daut  clanstra  fragorem 
Horreudum,  ruptoe  stridente  bituiniue  chartaa 
CoufuBos  redduiit  crepitus,  et  sibila  miscetit. 
Steruitur  omne  boIuih  perenntibus ;  oitdiqne  ceesEB 
Apparent  tunme,  eivilia  orimina  beliL 

Sed  poslqnam  iDsanus  pugnsa  deferbuit  jeatua, 
Exuprintque  truces  animoa,  jam  Marte  fugato, 
Diversah  repetunt  artes,  ourasque  priorea. 
Neo  rare  priaci  heroes,  quos  pagina  aaura 
Buggerlt,  atqne  olim  peperit  felicior  retaa, 
HIo  parva  redeuut  apecle.     Cauo  ordtne  comas 
AutiquoB  prodire.  agracn  yenerabilo,  I'atrts. 
Rugis  snlcaDtur  yultns,  prolixaque  barbsB 
Canitiea  mento  pendet :  sic  tarda  sonectus 
TiTHONUM  minait,  cum  moles  tata  cicadam 
Induit,  in  gracilcni  sensira  colleeta  figuram. 

Nunc  tamCD  unde  genus  dncat,  quae  dextr^  latentei 
Suppeditet  virea,  quern  poacut  turbn  moveiiteiu, 
Espediam.      Truncos  opifei  et  inutile  lignum 
Cog  it  in  human  as  species,  et  robore  natam 
Progeniem  telo  efformat,  nexuque  tenaci 
Crara  ligat  pedibus,  liumerisque  acconimodat  annos, 
Et  membria  membra  aptat,  et  artubus  iiiauit  arlus. 
Tunc  habiles  addit  trochleas,  quibua  arte  pusilliim 
Versat  onus,  molique  maim  famulatus  inerti 
SufBcit  ocuultna  motuE,  vocemque  minifitrat. 
Hia  structa  ausiliia  jam  raacbiiia  tota  peritofl 
Oateiidit  sulcns,  duri  et  vestigia  ferri : 
Hinc  salit,  atque  a^li  se  eublevat  incita  moto, 
Voceaque  emittit  tenues,  et  non  sua  verba. 


t^8  POSMAIA. 


AD  OrSIGNISSIMUM  VXRCM 

D.    THO.    BURNETTUM 

BACRiE    THEORI^    TELLURIS   AUTORE 

NoN  usitatum  carminis  aliiem, 
BuRNETTE,  poscis,  non  humiles  modoB : 
Vulgare  plectrum,  laDguidaeque 
Respuis  officium  camoenae. 
Tu  mixta  rerum  semina  conscius, 
Molemque  cernis  dissociabilem, 
Terranique  concretam,  et  latentem 
Oceanum  gremio  capaci : 
Bum  veritatem  quaerere  pertinax 
IgDota  pandis,  soUicitus  parum 
Utcunque  stet  commune  vulgi 
.  Arbitrium  et  popularis  error. 
Auditur  ingens  continuo  fragor, 
Illapsa  tellus  lubrica  dcserit 
Fundamina,  et  compage  fracta 
Suppositas  gravis  urget  undaa 
Impulsus  erumpit  medius  liquor 
Terras  aquarum  effusa  licentia 
Claudit  vicissim  ;  has  inter  orbis 
Belliquiae  fluitant  prions. 
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Nunc  et  recluso  oarcere  lucidam 
Balaena  speotat  soils  imaginein, 
Stellasque  miratur  nataotes, 
Et  tremulsB  simalaora  iuuse. 
Quae  pompa  vocum  non  imitabilis  I 
Quails  calesclt  splrltus  Ingeni ! 
Ut  tollls  undas !  ut  frementem 
Diluvll  reprlmls  tumultum  I 
Quls  tarn  valentl  pectore  ferreus 
Tit  non  tremiscens  et  tlmldo  pede, 
Incedat,  orbls  dum  dolosl 
Detegis  Instabiles  rulnas  ? 
Quln  bsec  cadentum  fragmina  monthim 
Natura  vultum  sumere  simpllcem 
Coget  refingens,  In  priorem 
Mox  Iterum  reditura  formam. 
Nimbls  rubentem  sulpburels  Jovem 
Cernas ;  ut  udid  ssevit  atroA  njrems 
Incendils,  commune  mundo 
Et  populls  meditata  bustum  1 
Nudus  liquentes  plorat  Athos  nlves, 
Et  mox  liquescens  Ipse  adamantlnum 
Fundi t  cacumen,  dum  per  Imas 
Saxa  fluunt  resoluta  valles. 
Jamque  alta  coeli  moenia  corruunt, 
Et  vestra  tandem  pagina  (prob  nefas  ly 
BuRNETTE,  vestra  augebit  ignes, 
Heu  socio  perltura  mundo. 
Mox  aequa  tellus,  mox  subitus  viror 
Ubique  rident :  En  teretem  globum  ' 
En  laeta  vem&ntis  Favonl 
Flamlna,  perpetuosque  flores  I 
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0  pectus  ingens  1  0  animom  gravein^ 
Hundi  capacem !  si  bonus  auguror, 
Te,  nostra  quo  tellus  superbit| 
Aocipiet  renoyata  oivem. 
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